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THE  WORK  OF  CREATION. 

Quest.  XIV.  Hotu  doth  God  execute  his  decrees  f 

Answ.  God  executeth  his  decrees  in  the  works  of  creation  and 
providence,  according  to  his  infallible  fore-knowledge,  and 
the  free  and  immutable  counsel  of  his  own  will. 

Quest.  XV.  What  is  the  xvork  of  creation  P 

Answ.  The  work  of  creation  is  that,  wherein  God  did,  in  the 
beginning,  by  the  word  of  his  power,  make,  of  nothing,  the 
world,  and  all  things  therein,  for  himself,  within  the  space 
of  six  days,  and  all  very  good. 

HAVING  considered  God's  eternal  purpose,  as  respecting 
whatever  shall  come  to  pass,  which  is  generally  called  an 
internal,  or  immanent  act  of  the  divine  will,  we  are  now  to 
consider  those  works  which  are  produced  by  him,  in  pursuance 
thereof.  It  is  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  an  infinitely  perfect 
Being,  to  suppose,  that  any  of  his  decrees  shall  not  take  effect. 
Hath  he  spoken^  and  shall  he  not  make  it  good  }  Num.  xxiii.  19. 
His  counsel  shall  standi  and  he  rvill  do  all  his  pleasure^  Isu.  xlvi. 
10.  This  is  a  necessary  consequence,  from  the  immutability  of 
his  will,  as  well  as  from  the  end  v/hich  he  has  designed  to  at- 
tain, to  wit,  the  advancement  of  his  own  glory  ;  and  therefore, 
if  he  should  not  execute  his  decrees,  he  would  lose  that  reve- 
nue of  glory,  which  he  designed  to  bring  to  himself  thereby, 
which  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  he  would  do  j  and  according- 
ly we  are  to  consider  his  power  as  exerted,  in  order  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  purpose.  This  is  said  to  have  been  done 
either  in  the  first  production  of  all  things,  which  is  called,  The 
ivork  of  creation.,  or  in  his  upholding  and  governing  all  things, 
Vol.  II.  *      B 
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which  is  his  providence  ;  both  which  are  to  be  particularly  con- 
sidered. And, 

I.  We  are  to  speak  concerning  the  work  of  creation,  and  so 
to  enquire  what  we  are  to  understand  by  creation^  and  to  con- 
sider it  as  a  work  peculiar  to  God. 

II.  That  this  work  was  not  performed  from  eternity,  but  in 
the  beginning  of  time. 

III.  How  he  is  said  to  create  all  things  by  the  word  of  his 
power. 

IV.  The  end  for  which  he  made  them,  namely,  for  himself, 
or  for  his  own  glory. 

V.  The  time  in  which  he  made  them.  And, 

VI.  The  quality  or  condition  thereof,  as  all  things  are  said 
to  have  been  made  very  good. 

I.  As  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  creation  ;  it  is  the  applica- 
tion thereof  to  the  things  made,  or  some  circumstances  attend- 
ing this  action,  that  determine  the  sense  of  it.  The  Hebrew 
an,d  Greek  words  *,  by  which  it  is  expressed,  are  sometimes 
used  to  signify  the  natural  production  of  things  :  Thus  it  is  saifl, 
5n  Psal.  cii.  18.  The  people  that  shall  be  created,  speaking  of  the 
generation  to  come,  shall  praise  'he  Lord ;  and  elsewhere,  in 
Ezek.  xxi.  30.  says  God,  I  will  judge  thee  in  the  place  xvhere 
thou  xvast  created,  that  is,  where  thou  wast  born,  in  the  land  of 
thy  pativit)-.  And  sometimes  it  is  applied  to  signify  the  dis- 
pensations of  providence,  which,  though  they  are  the  wonder- 
ful effects  of  divine  power,  yet  are  taken  in  a  sense  different 
from  the  first  production  of  all  things  :  thus  it  is  said,  in  Isa. 
xlv.  7.  I  form  the  light,  and  create  darkness  ;  which  metaphori- 
cal expressions  are  (explained  in  the  following  words,  I  make 
peace,  and  create  evil. 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  sometimes  God's  creating  is  express- 
ed by  his  making  all  things  ;  which  word,  in  its  common  accep- 
tation, is  taken  for  the  natural  production  of  things ;  though,  in 
this  instance,  it  is  U5cd  for  the  production  of  things  which  are 
supernatural  :  thus  it  is  said,  in  John  i.  3.  All  things  rcere  made 
by  him;  and  elsewhere,  in  Psal.  xxxiii.  6.  Bij  the  xvord  of  the 
Lord  Tvere  the  heavens  made,  and  all  by  the  host  of  them  by  the 
breath  of  his  mouth.  Therefore  it  is  by  the  application  of  these 
words,  to  the  things  produced,  that  we  are  more  especially  to 
judge  of  the  sense  of  them.  Accordingly,  when  God  is  said  to 
create,  or  make  the  heavens  and  earth,  or  to  bring  things  into 
being,  which  before  did  not  exist,  this  is  the  most  proper  sense 
of  the  word  creation  i  and  in  this  sense  we  take  it,  in  the  head 
we  are  entering  upon.  It  is  the  production  of  all  things  out  of 
nothing,  by  his  almighty  word  ;  and  this  is  generally  called  im- 

*  fn3,  rik!'];  ^'^'?*'h  *"«<>>  yht^^i' 
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mediate  creation,  which  was  the  first  display  of  divine  pov/er, 
a  work  with  which  time  began  ;  so  we  are  to  understand  those 
words,  In  the  beginniJtg  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth. 
Gen.  i.  1 .  that  is,  that  first  matter  out  of  which  all  things  were 
formed,  which  has  been  neither  increased  nor  diminished  ever 
since,  nor  can  be,  whatever  alterations  there  may  be  made  in 
things,  without  supposing  an  act  of  the  divine  will  to  annihilate 
any  part  thereof,  which  we  have  no  ground  to  do. 

Again,  it  is  sometimes  taken  for  God's  bringing  things  into 
that  form,  in  which  they  are,  which  is  generally  called  a  medi- 
ate creation,  as  in  the  account  we  have  of  it  in  the  first  chap- 
ter of  Genesis  ;  in  which  God  is  said,  out  of  that  matter  which 
he  created  at  first,  to  create  the  heavens,  the  earth,  the  sea,  and 
all  living  creatures  that  move  therein,  after  their  respective 
Itinds,  which  no  finite  wisdom,  or  power,  could  have  done.  The 
work  was  supernatural,  and  so  differs  from  the  natural  produc- 
tion of  things  by  creatures,  inasmuch  as  they  can  produce  no- 
thing, but  out  of  other  things,  that  have  in  themselves  a  tenden- 
cy, according  to  the  fixed  laws  of  nature,  to  be  made,  that  which 
is  designed  to  be  produced  out  of  them ;  as  when  a  plant,  or  a 
tree,  is  produced  out  of  a  seed,  or  when  the  form,  or  shape  of 
things  is  altered  by  the  skill  of  men,  where  there  is  a  tendency 
in  the  things  themselves,  in  a  natural  way,  to  answer  the  end  de- 
signed by  them  that  made  them,  in  which  respect  they  arc 
said  to  make,  but  not  create  those  things  ;  so  that  creation  is  A 
work  peculiar  to  God,  from  which  all  creatures  are  excluded- 
Accordingly,  it  is  a  glory  which  God  often  appropriates  to  him- 
self in  scripture :  thus  he  is  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  The 
Creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earthy  Isa.  xl.  28.  and  he  speaks,  con- 
cerning himself,  with  an  unparalleled  magnificence  of  expres- 
sion, I  have  made  the  earthy  and  created  man  upon  it ;  /,  even  mtf 
hands^  have  stretched  out  the  heavens^  and  all  their  host  have  I 
commanded^  Isa.  xlv.  12.  and  he  is  said  to  have  done  this,  ex- 
clusively of  all  others :  thus  he  says,  /  am  the  Lord^  that  maketh 
all  things^  that  strctcheth  forth  the  heavens  alone,  that  spreadetli 
abroad  the  earth  by  myself  Isa.  xliv.  24.  And,  indeed,  it  can- 
not be  otherwise,  since  it  is  a  work  of  infinite  power,  and  there- 
fore too  great  for  any  finite  being,  who  can  act  no  otherwise, 
but  in  proportion  to  the  circumscribed  limits  of  its  own  power  ; 
and  being,  at  best,  but  a  natural  agent,  it  cannot  produce  any 
thing  supernatural.  From  whence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  no 
creature  was  an  instrument  made  use  of,  by  God,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  all  things  ;  or  that  infinite  power  could  not  be  exert- 
ed by  a  finite  medium  :  but  this  has  been  already  considered, 
inidcr  a  foregoing  answer. 

II.  We  arc  now  to  consider  that  this  work  of  creation  was 
not  performed  fiom  eternity,  but  in  the  beginning  of  time.  This 
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we  assert  against  some  of  the  heathen  philosophers,  who  have, 
in  their  writings,  defended  the  eternity  of  the  world  *,  being 
induced  hereunto  by  those  low  conceptions,  which  they  had  of 
the  power  of  God,  as  supposing,  that  because  all  creatures,  or 
natural  agents,  must  have  some  materials  to  work  upon,  so  that 
as  this  proposition  is  true,  with  respect  to  them,  that  nothing 
cap  be  made  out  of  nothing,  they  conclude,  that  it  is  also  ap- 
plicable to  God.  And  this  absurd  opinion  has  been  imbibed 
by  some,  who  have  pretended  to  the  Christian  name  ;  it  was 
maintained  by  Hermogenes,  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
century,  and,  with  a  great  deal  of  spirit  and  argument,  opposed 
by  TertuUian  ;  and,  among  other  things,  that  father  observes, 
that  philosophy,  in  some  respects,  had  paved  the  way  to  here- 
sy f ;  and  probably  the  apostle  Paul  was  apprehensive  that  it 
would  do  so ;  or  that  they,  who  were  bred  up  in  the  schools  of 
the  philosophers,  would,  as  it  is  plain  they  often  did,  adapt  their 
notions  in  divinity,  to  those  which  they  had  before  learned  there- 
in, of  which  this  is  a  flagrant  instance ;  and  therefore  he  says, 
Beivarey  lest  arvj  man  spoil  you  through  philosophy^  and  vain 
deceit^  after  the  tradition  of  men^  after  the  rudiments  of  the 
nvorld^  and  not  after  Christy  Col.  ii.  8.  and  thty,  who  have  de- 
fended this  notion,  have  been  divided  in  their  sentiments  about 
it.  Some  suppose,  in  general,  that  matter  was  eternal,  but  not 
brought  into  that  form,  in  w^hich  it  now  is,  till  God,  by  his  al- 
mighty power,  produced  that  change  in  it,  and  so  altered  the  form 
of  things.  Others  suppose,  that  the  world  was  in  a  form,  not 
much  unlike  to  what  it  now  is,  from  eternity,  and  that  there 
"were  eternal  successive  ages,  and  generations  of  men,  and  a  con- 
stant alteration  of  things.  Some  parts  of  the  world,  at  one 
time,  destroyed  by  deluges,  or  fire,  or  earthquakes,  and  other 
parts  at  another  time  ;  and  so  there  was  a  kind  of  succession  of 
generation  and  corruption ;  former  worlds  lost  and  buried  in 
ruins,  and  all  the  monuments  of  their  antiquity  perished  with 
them,  and  new  ones  arising  in  their  stead.  This  they  assert, 
as  a  blind  to  their  ungrounded  opinion,  and  as  an  answer  to  that 
reasonable  demand  which  might  be  made  ;  If  the  world  was 
eternal,  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  we  know  nothing  of  what  was 
done  in  it,  in  those  ages,  which  went  before  that  which  we  reckon 
the  first  beginning  of  time  ? 

As  for  the  school-men,  though  they  have  not  any  of  them 
given  directly  into  this  notion,  which  is  so  notoriously  contrary 

*  Of  this  opinion  was  Aristotle,  and  his  foUotvprs  ;  though  he  acknovjledges,  that  it 
•uas  contrary  to  the  sentiments  of  all  the  plnlosophers  that  were  before  hi^n,  Vid-  Arist. 
dc  Cailo,  Lib.  J.  cap.  2.  ivho,  speaking  concerning  the  creation  of  the  -world,  says, 

■j-  Tcrtull.  adv.  Hermog.  dip.  8.  ffiCreticorum  Patriarehx  Philosophi ;  which  was 
5 )  memorable  a  passagCj  that  it  was  quo'ei'i  upon  the  same  ecsasion,  bv  Jerom,  and 
otficrs  ofthefathere 
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to  scripture,  yet  some  of  them  have  very  much  confounded  and 
puzzled  the  minds  of  men  with  their  metaphysical  subtilties 
about  this  matter;  as  some  of  them  have  pretended  to  maintain, 
that,  though  God  did  not  actually  create  any  thing  before  that 
beginning  of  time,  which  is  mentioned  in  scripture,  yet  he 
might,  had  he  pleased,  have  produced  things  from  eternity  *, 
because  he  had,  from  eternity,  infinite  power,  and  a  sovereign 
will ;  therefore  this  power  might  have  been  deduced  into  act, 
and  so  there  might  have  been  an  eternal  production  of  things  j 
for  to  suppose,  that  infinite  power  cannot  exert  itself,  is  con- 
trary to  the  idea  of  its  being  infinite.  And  to  suppose  that  God 
was  infinitely  good,  from  eternity,  implies,  that  he  might  have 
communicated  being  to  creatures  from  eternity,  in  which  his 
goodness  would  have  exerted  itself.  And  they  farther  argue, 
that  it  is  certain,  that  God  might  have  created  the  world  sooner 
than  he  did ;  so  that,  instead  of  its  having  continived  in  being, 
that  number  of  years,  which  it  has  done,  it  might  have  existed 
any  other  unlimited  number  of  years ;  or  since,  by  an  act  of  his , 
will,  it  has  existed  so  many  thousand  years,  as  it  appears  to  have 
done,  from  scripture,  it  might,  had  he  pleased,  have  existed  any 
other  number  of  years,  though  we  suppose  it  never  so  large, 
and  consequently  that  it  might  have  existed  from  eternity.  But 
what  is  this,  but  to  darken  truth,  by  words  without  knowledge  ? 
or  to  measure  the  perfections  of  God,  by  the  line  or  standard 
of  finite  things  ?  it  is  to  conceive  of  the  eternity  of  God,  as 
though  it  were  successive.  Therefore,  though  we  do  not  deny 
but  that  God  could  have  created  the  world  any  number  of  years 
that  a  finite  mind  can  describe,  sooner  than  he  did ;  yet  this 
would  not  be  to  create  it  from  eternity,  since  that  exceeds  all 
bounds.  We  do  not  deny  but  that  the  divine  power  might  have 
been  deduced  into  an  act,  or  created  the  world  before  he  did  ; 
yet  to  say  that  he  could  create  it  from  eternity,  is  contrary  to 
the  nature  of  things  ;  for  it  is  to  suppose,  that  an  infinite  dura- 
tion might  be  communicated  to  a  finite  being,  or  that  God  might 
make  a  creature  equal,  in  duration,  with  himself;  which,  as  it 
contains  the  greatest  absurdity,  so  the  impossibility  of  the  thing 
does  not,  in  the  least,  argue  any  defect  of  power  in  him. 

From  whence  we  may  infer,  the  vanity,  and  bold  presump- 
tion, of  measuring  the  power  of  God  by  the  line  of  the  crea- 
ture ;  and  the  great  advantage  which  we  receive  from  divine 
revelation,  which  sets  this  matter  in  a  clear  light,  by  which  it 
appears,  that  nothing  existed  before  time  but  God ;  this  is  agree* 
able  to  the  highest  reason,  and  the  divine  perfections.  To  sup- 
pose, that  a  creature  existed  from  etemitj-,  implies  a  contra- 
diction ;  for  to  be  a  creature,  is  to  be  produced  by  the  power 
of  a  creator,  who  is  God,  and  this  is  inconsistent  with  its  ex- 

•  This  tva»  maintained  by  ^qmnas,  Duranduf,  Cajftan,  and  others;  fhoi'^h  »/>• 
posed  bu  Jlbcrtui  Mug^tw.  Bortaventure,  L''c. 
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isting  from  etemltv ;  for  that  is  to  suppose  that  it  had  a  beiiig 
before  it  was  brought  into  being. 

Moreover,  since  to  exist  from  eternity,  is  to  have  an  infinite, 
or  unlimited  duration,  it  will  follow  from  thence,  that  if  the  first 
matter,  out  of  which  all  things  were  formed,  was  infinite  in  its 
duration,  it  must  have  all  other  perfections  ;  particularly,  it 
must  be  self-existent,  and  have  in  it  nothing  that  is  finite,  for 
infinite  and  finite  perfections  are  inconsistent  with  each  other  ; 
and,  if  so,  then  it  must  not  consist  of  any  parts,  or  be  devisible, 
as  all  material  things  are  :  besides,  if  the  world  was  eternal,  it 
could  not  be  measured  by  successive  duration,  inasmuch  as 
there  is  no  term,  or  point,  from  whence  this  succession  may  be 
computed,  for  that  is  inconsistent  with  eternity  ;  and  if  its  du- 
ration was  once  unmeasured,  or  not  computed  by  succession, 
how  came  it  afterwards  to  be  successive,  as  the  duration  of  aJl 
material  beings  is  ? 

Again,  to  suppose  matter  to  be  co-eternal  with  God,  is  to 
suppose  it  to  be  equal  with  him,  for  whatever  has  one  divine 
perfection,  must  have  all ;  so  that  this  is  contrary  to  those  na- 
tural ideas,  which  we  have  of  the  divine  perfections,  and  con- 
tains such  absurdities,  as  have  not  the  least  colour  of  reason  to 
support  them. 

But  it  more  evidently  appears,  from  scripture,  that  the  world 
was  made  in  the  beginning  of  time,  and  therefore  did  not  exist 
from  eternity;  since  therein  we  read,  that  in  the  begi7ining  God 
created  the  heaven  and  the  earthy  Gen.  i.  1.  and  elsewhere,  ThoUy 
Lord^  in  the  beginnings  hast  laid  the  foundation  of  the  earthy  and 
the  heavens  ore  the  xvorks  of  thine  hands^  Heb.  i.  10.  Now  since 
we  are  not  to  confound  time  and  eternity  together,  or  to  say, 
that  that  which  was  created  in  the  beginning,  was  without  be- 
ginning, that  is,  from  eternity,  it  is  eviderit  that  no  creature 
was  eternal. 

Thus  having  considered  the  impossibility  of  the  existence  of 
finite  things,  from  eternity,  we  may  here  take  occasion  to  vindi- 
cate the  account  we  have  in  scripture,  concerning  the  world's  hav- 
ing been  created  between  five  and  six  thousand  years  since,  from 
the  objections  of  those  who  suppose,  that  the  antiquity  thereof 
exceeds  the  scripture-account  by  manv  ages.  Those  that  fol- 
low the  LXX  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  their  chro- 
nological account  of  time,  suppose  the  world  to  be  between 
fourteen  and  fifteen  hundred  years  older  than  we  have  ground 
to  conclude  it  is,  according  to  the  account  we  have  thereof  in 
the  Hebrew  text.  This  we  cannot  but  think  to  be  a  mistake, 
and  has  led  many  of  the  fathers  into  the  same  error  *,  yvho, 

*  Thus  Augustin,  speaking  concerning  the  years  from  the  time  of  the  creation  to 
his  time,  reckons  them  to  be  vot  full,  that  is,  almost  six  thousand  years  ;  ivhereas  in 
renlitij,  it  ivas  but  about  four  thousundfour  hundred,  herein  b^ivg  imposed  on  by  this 
trandatim'  VkL  Aug.  de  CiY.  iJsi.  i<^.  XIL  Cap,  10. 
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through  their  unacquaintedness  with  the  Hebrew  language,  ex- 
cepting Jerom  and  Origen,  hardly  used  any  but  this  trans- 
lation *. 

But  this  we  shall  pass  over,  and  proceed  to  consider  the  ac- 
count that  some  give  of  the  autiquity  of  the  world,  which  is  a 
great  deal  remote,  from  what  we  have  in  scripture,  though  this 
is  principally  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  those  who  were  al- 
together unacquainted  with  it.  Thus  the  Egyptians,  according 
to  the  report  of  some  ancient  historians,  pretended,  that  they  had 
chronicles  of  the  reigns  of  their  kings  for  many  thousand  years 
longer  than  we  have  ground  to  conclude  the  world  has  stood  f . 
And  the  Chaldeans  exceed  them  in  the  accounts  they  give  of  some 
things  contained  in  their  history ;  and  the  Chinese  pretend  to 
exceed  them  by  many  thousand  years,  but  these  accounts  are 
fabulous  and  ungrounded  \  (a).  And  inasmuch  as  they  are  confu- 
ted, and  exposed  by  many  of  the  heathen  themselves,  as  ridicu- 
lous and  absurd  boasts,  rather  than  authentic  accounts,  no  one 

*  Krenj  one,  that  observes  the  Ixx.  translation  in  their  chronological  account  of 
the  lives  of  the  patriarchs,  from  Adam  to  Abraham,  in  Gen.  chap.  v.  compared  inth 
chap.  ri.  -will find,  that  there  are  so  many  years  added  therein  to  the  account  of  the 
fives  of  several  there  mentioned,  as  -will  make  the  sum  total,  from  the  creation  of  the 
■aorld  to  the  call  of  Abraham,  to  be  betiveen  fourteen  andffteen  hundred  years  more 
than  the  account  vhick  ~.oe  have  thereof  in  the  Hebre-u  text ,-  ichich  I  rather  choose  to 
cull  a  mistake,  in  that  translation,  than  to  attempt  to  defend  it ;  though  some,  who 
have  paid  too  great  a  deference  to  it,  have  thought  that  the  Hebrew  text  -was  cor- 
rupted, after  our  Saviour's  time,  by  the  Jeivs  by  leaving  out  those  years  which  the  Ixx. 
have  added,  designing  hereby  to  make  the  world  believe  that  the  ^fcssiah  7i'as  not 
to  come  so  soon  as  he  did,  by  fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred  years  ;  and  that  therefore  the 
Hebrew  text,  in  those  places,  is  to  be  corrected  by  that  version  ;  which  I  cannot  but 
onclude  to  be  a  very  injurious  insinuation,  as  well  as  not  supported  by  any  argument 
that  has  the  least  probability  in  it. 

I  Vid.  Pomp.  Mel.  Lib.  J.  Cap.  9.  who  speaks  of  the  annals  of  the  kings  ofEgiipf, 
as  containing  above  thirteen  thousand  years ;  and  others  extend  the  antiquity  of  that 
nation  many  thoJtsand years  more.  Vld.  Diod.  Sicul.  Biblioth.  Lib.  I. 

■!{  \\A.  Cicero  de  Divinat.  Lib.  I.  who  condemns  the  Egyptians  and  BabylonianSy 
as  foolish,  vain,  yea  impudent,  in  their  accounts  relating  to  this  matter,  when  they 
speak,  as  some  of  them  do,  of  things  done  four  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  years 
before  :  upon  which  occasion,  Lactantius,  in  Lib.  7.  §  14.  de  Yita  heata,  passes  this 
jnst  censure  upon  them.  Quia  se  posse  argui  non  piitabant,  liberum  sibi  credide- 
runt  esse  mentiri ;  and  Macrob.  in  somn.  Scip.  cap.  11 .  supposes  that  they  did  riot 
measure  their  years  as  we  do,  by  the  annual  revobition  of  the  sxm,  but  by  the  moon; 
and  so  a  year,  according  to  them,  was  no  more  than  a  month,  which  he  supposes  Vir- 
gil  was  apprised  of,  when  he  ccdls  the  common  solar  year,  Annus  Magnun,  as  coirpO' 
"red  with  thote  short  ones  that  were  measured  by  the  monthly  revolution  of  the  moon  .• 
but  t/iis  will  not  bring  the  Egyptians  and  Chaldean  accounts  to  a  just  mtmher  of  years, 
but  some  of  them  would,  notwithstanding,  exceed  the  iims  that  the  world  has  stood. 
As  for  the  Chinese,  they  have  no  authentic  histories  that  give  any  account  of  this 
mutter  ;  but  alt  depends  upon  uncertain  tradition,  transmitted  to  them  by  those  who 
fire  their  leaders  in  religious  matters,  and  reported  by  travellers  who  have  received 
these  accounts  from  them,  which,  t/iereforc,  are  fur  from  deserving  any  credit  in  the 
world. 


CaJ  The  reader  will  be  highly  gratified  by  a  treatise  of  Dr.  Hugh  WUliamscn 
on  climate,  wherein  he  ex;4mmes  this  subject. 
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who  has  the  least  degree  of  modesty,  can  oppose  them  to  the  ac- 
count we  have,  in  scripture,  of  the  time  that  the  world  has  conti- 
nued, which  is  no  more  than  between  five  or  six  thousand  years. 

And  that  the  world  cannot  be  of  greater  antiquity  than  this 
may  be  proved,  from  the  account  which  we  have  of  the  first 
original  of  nations,  and  the  inventors  of  things  in  scripture,  and 
other  writings.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  men  lived 
in  the  world  many  thousand  years,  without  the  knowledge  of 
those  things,  that  were  necessary  for  the  improvement  of  their 
minds,  and  others  that  were  conducive  to  the  good  of  human 
society,  as  well  as  subservient  to  the  conveniencies  of  life ;  but 
this  they  must  have  done,  who  are  supposed  to  have  lived  be- 
fore these  things  were  known  in  the  world. 

As  to  what  concerns  the  original  of  nations,  which  spread 
themselves  over  the  earth  after  the  universal  deluge,  we  have 
an  account  of  it  in  Gen.  x.  and,  in  particular,  of  the  first  rise 
of  the  Assyrian  monarchy,  which  was  erected  by  Nimrod,  who 
is  supposed  to  be  the  same  that  other  writers  call  Belus.  This 
Hionarchy  was  continued,  either  under  the  name  of  the  Assy- 
rian, or  Babylonian,  till  Cyrus's  time,  and  no  writers  pretend 
that  there  was  any  before  it :  and,  according  to  the  scripture 
account  hereof,  it  was  erected  above  seventeen  hundred  years 
lifter  the  creation  of  the  world ;  whereas,  if  the  world  had  been 
so  old,  as  some  pretend  it  is,  or  had  exceeded  the  scripture  ac- 
count of  the  age  and  duration  thereof,  we  should  certainly 
have  had  some  relation  of  the  civil  aiFairs  of  kingdoms  and  na- 
tions, in  those  foregoing  ages,  to  be  depended  on,  but  of  this, 
history  is  altogether  silent  j  for  we  suppose  the  account  that 
the  Egyptians  give  of  their  Dynasties,  and  the  reigns  of  their 
gods  and  kings,  in  those  foregoing  ages,  are,  as  was  before  ob- 
served, ungrounded  and  fabulous. 

As  to  what  respects  the  inventors  of  things,  which  are  ne- 
cessary in  human  life,  we  have  some  hints  of  this  in  scripture. 
As  we  have  an  account  in  scripture,  (^en.  iv.  20 — 22.  of  the 
first  that  made  any  considerable  improvement  in  the  art  of  hus- 
bandry, and  in  the  management  of  cattle,  and  of  the  first  i/z- 
structor  of  every  artificer  in  brass  and  irony  by  which  means 
those  tools  were  framed,  which  are  necessary  for  the  making 
those  things  that  are  useful  in  life ;  and  also  of  the  first  inven- 
tor of  music,  who  is  called.  The  father  of  all  such  as  handle  the 
harp  and  org-an,  which  was  in  that  space  of  time,  which  inter- 
vened between  the  creation  and  the  deluge  ;  and,  after  this  we 
read  of  the  first  plantation  of  vineyards,  and  the  farther  improve- 
ment thereof  by  making  wine,  by  Noah,  Gen.  ix.  20,  21.  which 
the  world  seems  to  have  known  nothing  of  before.  And  it  is 
more  than  probable,  that  the  art  of  navigation  was  not  known, 
till  Noah,  by  divine  direction,  framed  the  ark,  which  gave  the 
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first  hint  to  this  useful  invention;  and  this  art  was  not,  for  ma- 
ny ages,  so  much  improved,  as  it  is  in  our  day.  The  mariner's 
needle,  and  the  variation  of  the  compass,  or  the  method  of  sail- 
ing by  obsei-vation  of  the  heavenl)'  bodies,  seem  to  have  been 
altogether  unknown  by  those  mariners,  in  whose  ship  the  apos- 
tle Paul  sailed.  Acts  xxvii.  for  want  of  which,  they  exposed 
themselves  to  suffer  shipwreck,  hoping,  thereby,  to  save  their 
lives. 

And.  as  to  what  concerns  those  inventions,  that  are  necessa- 
ry for  the  improvement  of  knowledge  ;  it  does  not  appear  that 
writing  was  known  till  Moses'  time ;  and,  after  this,  the  use 
of  letters  was  brought  into  Greece  by  Cadmus.  And  there- 
fore it  is  no  wonder,  when  historians  give  some  dark  hints  of 
things  done  before  this,  being  unacquainted  with  scripture-his- 
tory, that  they  are  at  a  loss,  and  pretend  not  to  give  an  account 
of  things  done  before  the  deluge  *.  Shall  we  suppose,  that  there 
were  so  many  ages,  as  some  pretend  in  which  men  lived,  aiid 
yet  no  account  given  of  things  done  therein,  transmitted  to  pos- 
terity, by  those  who  assert  it?  Therefore  there  can  be  ncK 
ground  to  conclude,  that  the  world  has  stood  longer  than  the 
scripture  account  thereof  f .  ,  We  pass  by  the  invention  of  the 
art  of  printing,  v/hich  has  not  been  known  in  the  world  above 
three  hundred  years ;  and  the  many  improvements  that  have 
been  made  in  philosophy,  mathematicks,  medicine,  anatomy^ 
chymistry,  and  mechanicks,  in  the  last  age  ;  and  can  we  sup- 
pose that  there  are  so  many  thousand  ages  passed  without  any 
of  these  improvements  ?  And  to  this  we  may  add  the   origin 

*  The  common  distribution  of  time,  into  that  which  is  aJ'niov,  b'fore  tlKjlood,  and 
fivbinov,  after  it,  till  thet/  computed  by  the  Olympiads ;  and  uftenuavds  that  -which 
they  call  tiifiaav  the  only  account  to  be  depended  upon,  makes  this  matter  fur  titer  evi- 
dent. 

f  See  this  argument  farther  improved,  by  those  loho  have  insisted  on  the  first  vu 
ventors  of  things,-  as  Polvdor.  VirgU.  de  lleruin  inventoribus ;  anrf  Plin.  Sccund. 
Hist.  Mundi.  Lib.  VII.  cap.  56. — 60.  and  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  Lib.  I.  Lucretius, 
though  an  assertur  of  the  eternity  of  matter  and  motion,  from  his  master  Epicurus, 
yet  proves,  that  the  -.vorld,  as  to  its  present  form,  had  a  beginning  ;  and -vhat  he  says 
is  so  much  to  our  present  argument,  that  I  cannot  but  mention  it.  Vid.  Lucret  d« 
Her.  Nat.  Ijb.  V. 

JPrtetera  si  nulla  fuit  genitalis  origo 
Tcrrarumii  Cali,  nemperq  ;  ceternafuere; 
Cur  supra  bellum  Thebamiui,  iJfunera  Trojx^ 
JVun  alias  alii  quoque  res  cecinere  Poette  ? 
Quo  tot  facta  virum  totii's  cecidcre?  neque  nsquam 
jEterni.i  fam.e  monimentis  insita  Jlorent  ? 
Vernm,  ut  opinijr,  hubet  novitatem  Summa,  rccensq  ; 
JVatura  est  Afundi,  neque  pridem  e.rurdin  ccpit. 
Qitare  etiam  quxdcm  nunc  artes  e.rpoliuntur. 
Jv'unc  ftiam  augescitnt ;  nunc  uddila  nai'igiis  sunt 
Jlfultu  :   modo  organici  me'.icos  pepcrcve  sonoren 
Denique  JVatura  h*c  rernm,  ratioqu;  rcp'!'ta  euf' 
A'ufier . 

Vol.  IL    '  C 
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of  idolati'} ,  in  them  who  worshipped  men,  whom  they  called 
gods,  namely,  such  as  had  been  useful  while  they  lived  among 
those  that  worshipped  them,  or  had  been  of  great  note,  or  pow- 
er, in  the  world,  or  who  were  the  first  inventors  of  things : , 
this  being  known,  and  the  time  in  which  they  lived,  mentioned, 
by  some  writers  among  the  heathen,  which  is  much  later  than 
the  first  age  of  the  world,  is  a  farther  evidence  of  this  truth, 
that  it  has  not  stood  so  many  years  as  some  pretend. 

If  it  be  objected,  that  there  has  been  a  kind  of  circulation,  or 
revolution  of  things  with  respect  to  men's  knowing,  and  after- 
wards losing  and  then  regaining  the  knowledge  of  some  of 
those  arts,  which  we  suppose  to  have  been  first  discovered  in 
in  later  ages,  so  that  they  might  have  been  known  in  the  world 
many  ages  before : 

This  is  to  assert,  without  pretending  to  give  any  proof  there- 
of;  and  nothing  can  be  inferred  from  a  mere  possibility  of 
things,  which  no  one,  who  has  the  least  degree  of  judgment, 
will  ever  acquiesce  in ;  especially  the  memory  of  some  things 
could  never  have  been  universally  erased  out  of  the  minds  of 
men,  by  any  devastations  that  might  be  supposed  to  have  been 
made  in  the  world.  Therefore,  to  conclude  this  argument,  no- 
thing can  be  reasonably  objected  against  the  account  we  have 
in  scripture,  of  the  creation  of  the  world  at  first,  and  of  its  hav- 
ing continued  that  number  of  years,  and  no  longer,  which  we 
believe  it  to  have  done,  from  those  sacred  writings,  which  con- 
tain the  only  authentic  records  thereof,  and  have  sufficient  au- 
thority to  put  to  silence  all  those  fabulous  conjectures,  or  vain 
and  groundless  boasts,  that  pretend  to  conft-adict  it. 

III.  God  is  said  to  have  created  all  things  by  the  word  of 
his  power ;  thus  the  Psalmist  says.  By  the  -word  of  the  Lord 
7vefe  the  heavens  made  ;  and  all  the  host  of  thetfi  by  the  breath 
of  his  mouthy  Psal.  xxxiii.  6.  Some,  indeed,  understand  this, 
and  several  other  scriptures,  in  which  God  is  said  to  create  all 
things  by  his  word,  as  implying,  that  God  the  Father  made  all 
things  by  the  Son,  his  personal  Word  :  but,  though  this  be  a 
great  truth,  and  it  be  expressly  said.  All  thmgs  rvere  made  by 
him.,  John  i.  3.  as  has  been  considered  under  a  foregoing  an- 
swer *,  whereby  the  divinity  of  Christ  was  proved ;  yet  here 
we  speak  of  creation,  as  an  effect  of  that  power,  which  is  a  per- 
fection of  the  divine  nature.  And  whereas  it  is  called  the  xuord 
of  his  power,  it  signifies,  that  God  produced  all  things  by  an 
act  of  his  power  and  sovereign  will ;  so  that  how  difficult  soever 
the  work  was  in  itself,  as  infinitely  siiperior  to  finite  power,  yet 
it  argues,  that  it  was  performed  by  God  without  any  manner 
of  difficulty,  and  therefore  it  was  as  easy  to  hin\  as  a  thought, 
or  an  act  of  willing  is  to  any  creature  ;  accordingly  it  is  said, 
•  S2S  Vol.  \.Pcjg!'s  2,20,  221. 
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He  spake  and  it  was  done ;  he  commanded^  and  it  stood  fast ^ 
Psal.  xxxiii.  9.  As  nothing  could  resist  his  will,  or  hinder  his 
purpose  from  taking  effect,  so  all  things  were  equally  possible  to 
him.  In  this  respect,  creation  differs  from  the  natural  produc- 
tion of  things,  which,  though  they  be  the  effects  of  power,  yet 
nothing  is  produced  by  a  powerful  word,  or,  as  it  were,  com- 
manded into  being,  but  that  which  is  the  effect  of  almighty 
power,  as  the  creation  of  all  things  is  said  to  be. 

IV.  The  end  for  which  God  made  all  things,  was  his  own 
glory  J  or,  as  it  is  said.  He  made  all  things  for  himself  Prov. 
:xvi.  4.  that  is,  that  he  might  demonstrate  his  eternal  power 
and  Godhead,  and  all  those  divine  perfections,  which  shine 
forth  in  this  illustrious  work,  and  so  might  receive  a  revenue 
of  glory,  as  the  result  thereof.  Not  that  he  was  under  any  na- 
tural necessity  to  do  this,  or  would  have  been  less  happy  and 
glorious  in  himself,  than  he  was  from  all  eternity,  if  he  had  not 
given  being  to  any  thing.  We  are  far  from  supposing,  that 
there  is  any  addition  made  hereby  to  his  essential  glory  ;  this 
appears  from  the  independence  of  his  divine  perfections  :  As 
ihey  are  not  derived  from  the  creature,  so  they  cannot  receive 
any  additional  improvement  from  him,  no  more  than  the  lustre 
of  the  sun  is  increased  by  its  being  beheld  by  our  eyes ;  nor 
does  it  sustain  any  real  diminution  thereof,  when  its  brightness 
is  obscured  by  the  interposure  of  any  thing  that  hides  it  fron\ 
us.  God  did  not  make  the  world  that  his  power  or  wisdom 
might  be  improved  hereby ;  but  that  he  might  be  admired  and 
adored,  or  that  his  relative  glory  might  be  advanced  by  us, 
>vhich  would  be  the  highest  advantage  to  us.  This  was  the 
great  end  for  which  he  made  all  things ;  and  it  is  very  agrees 
able  to  the  scope  and  design  of  scripture  in  general,  which  puts 
us  upon  giving  him  the  glory  due  to  his  name,  as  being  indu- 
ced hereunto  by  all  the  displays  thereof  in  his  works. 

Therefore  it  is  a  very  unb«coming  way  of  speaking,  and 
tends  very  much  to  detract  from  the  divine  perfections,  to  say 
as  a  judicious  writer  *  represents  some  objecting,  *'  As  though 
*'  God  were  not  so  selfish,  and  desirous  of  glory,  as  to  make 
**  the  world,  and  all  creatures  therein,  only  for  his  own  honour, 
*'  and  to  be  praised  by  men."  And  another  writer  f  speaks  his 
own  sense  of  this  matter,  in  words  no  less  shocking.  He  says, 
indeed,  "  That  God  cannot  really  suffer  any  diminution  of  his 
**  own  by  our  dislike,  or  is  advanced  in  honour  by  our  appro- 
*•''  bation  of  his  dispensations  ;"  which,  as  it  respects  his  essen- 
tial glory,  is  an  undoubted  truth ;  but  yet  he  speaks,  in  other 
respects,  of  the  glory  of  God,  by  which,  it  is  plain,  he  means 
that  which  is  generally  called  his  relative,  or  manifcstative  glo-> 

•   Hee  Jtmjs  Whditm  of  Go  din  the  Creation,  pa^e  182. 
;    IThilliy  on  E'.^iion,  pai^c  92,  9J. 
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ry,  in  a  very  unbecoming  manner,  when  he  says ;  "  That  God, 
"  being  infinitely  perfect,  must  be  infinitely  happy  within  him- 
*'  self,  and  so  can  design  no  self-end  without  himself;  there- 
"  fore  what  other  end  can  he  be  supposed  to  aim  at  in  these 
"'  things,  but  our  good  ?  It  is  therefore  a  vain  imagination,  that 
"  the  great  design  of  any  of  God's  actions,  his  glorious  works 
*'  and  dispensations,  should  be  thus  to  be  admired,  or  applaud- 
"'  ed,  by  his  worthless  creatures,  that  he  may  gain  esteem,  or 
*'  a  good  word,  from  such  vile  creatures  as  we  are.  We  take 
"  too  much  upon  us,  if  we  imagine  that  the  all-wise  God  can 
*"  be  concerned,  whether  such  blind  creatures,  as  we  are,  ap- 
*^'  prove  or  disapprove  of  his  proceedings ;  and  we  think  too 
*'  meanly  of,  and  detract  from  his  great  Majesty,  if  we  con? 
*'  ceive  he  can  be  delighted  with  our  applause,  or  aim  at  re- 
"  putation  from  us  in  his  glorious  design,  that  therefore  such 
"  as  we  should  think  well  of  him,  or  have  due  apprehensions 
* '  of  those  attributes,  by  the  acknowledgment  of  which  we  are 
-'  said  to  glorify  him."  This  is,  at  once,  to  divest  him  of  all 
that  glory,  which  he  designed  from  his  works ;  but  far  be  it 
from  us  to  approve  of  any  such  modes  of  speaking.  Therefore 
we  must  conclude,  that  though  God  did  not  make  any  thing 
%vith  a  design  to  render  himself  more  glorious  than  he  was, 
from  all  eternity,  yet  it  was,  that  his  creatures  should  behold 
and  improve  the  dispLiys  of  his  divine  perfections,  and  so  ren- 
der himself  the  object  of  desire  and  delight,  that  religious  wor- 
ship might  be  excited  hereby,  and  that  we  might  ascribe  to  him 
the  glory  that  is  due  to  his  name. 

We  might  also  observe,  that  God  created  all  things  by  his 
power,  that  he  might  take  occasion  to  set  forth  the  glory  of  all 
his  other  perfections,  in  his  works  of  providence  and  grace,  and 
particularly  in  the  work  of  our  redemption,  all  which  suppose 
the  creature  brought  into  being;  and  so  his  first  work  made 
■way  for  all  others,  which  are,  or  shall  be  performed  by  him  in 
time,  or  throughout  the  ages  of  eternity. 

V.  We  are  now  to  consider  the  space  of  time,  in  which  God 
created  all  things,  namely,  in  six  days.  This  could  not  have 
been  determined  by  the  light  of  nature,  and  therefore  must  be 
concluded  to  be  a  doctrine  of  pure  revelation ;  as  also  the  ac- 
count we  have,  in  Gen.  i.  of  the  order  in  which  things  were 
fcrought  to  perfection,  or  the  work  of  each  day.  Here  we  can- 
jiot  but  take  notice  of  the  opinion  of  some,  who  suppose,  that 
ihe  world  was  created  in  an  instant,  as  thinking,  that  this  is 
inore  agreeable  to  the  idea  of  creation,  and  more  plainly  distin- 
guishes it  from  the  natural  production  of  things,  which  are 
brought  to  perfection  by  degrees,  and  not  in  a  nvoment,  as  they 
suppose  this  work  was.  This  opinion  has  been  advanced  by 
some  ancient  writers ;  and  whereas  it  seems  directly  to  con- 
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tradict  that  account  which  is  given  thereof  by  Moses,  they  sup- 
pose that  the  distribution  of  the  work  of  creation,  into  that  of 
six  days,  is  only  designed  to  lead  us  into  the  knowledge  of  the 
distinct  parts  thereof,  whereby  they  may  be  better  conceived 
of,  as  though  they  had  been  made  in  such  an  order,  one  after 
another;  but  this  is  to  make  the  scripture  speak  what  men 
please  to  have  it,  without  any  regard  had  to  the  genuine  sense 
and  import  of  the  words  thereof.  Had  it  only  been  asserted, 
that  the  first  matter,  out  of  which  all  things  were  formed,  had 
been  created  in  an  instant ;  that  is  not  only  agreeable  to  the 
work  of  creation,  but  to  the  literal  sense  of  the  text ;  for  it  is 
said  to  be  created  in  the  beginning:,  that  is,  in  the  first  point  of 
time ;  or  if  it  had  only  been  said,  that  God  could  have  brought 
all  things  to  perfection  in  an  instant,  we  would  not  have  de- 
nied it ;  but  to  assert  that  he  did  so,  we  cannot  but  think  an 
ill-grounded  sense  of  a  plain  part  of  scripture.  That  which  in- 
duces them  to  give  into  this  opinion  is,  because  they  think  that 
this  redounds  to  the  gloiy  of  God,  and  seems  most  agreeable 
to  a  supernatural  production  of  things,  and  to  those  expres- 
sions, by  which  the  work  of  creation  is  represented ;  as  in  the 
scripture  before-mentioned  in  which  it  is  said,  God  spake^  and 
it  was  done  ;  that  which  was  produced  by  a  word's  speaking,  is 
performed  in  an  instant.  And  they  suppose,  that  this  is  agree- 
able to  the  account  which  we  have  of  that  change  which  shall 
pass  on  the  bodies  of  those  who  shall  be  found  alive  at  the  last 
day,  that  it  shall  be  in  a  rnotnent^  in  the  tzvinklin^  of  an  eye^ 
1  Cor.  XV.  52.  and  to  some  other  miracles  and  supernatural 
productions,  which  have  been  instantaneous.  But  all  this  is  not 
sufficient  to  support  an  opinion,  which  cannot  be  defended  any 
otherwise,  than  by  supposing  that  the  express  words  of  scrip- 
ture must  be  understood  in  an  allegorical  sense. 

There  is  therefore  another  account  given  of  this  matter,  by 
some  divines,  of  very  considerable  worth  and  judgment,* 
which,  as  they  apprehend,  contains  a  concession  of  as  much 
as  need  be  demanded  in  favour  of  the  instantaneous  production 
of  things,  as  most  agreeable  to  the  idea  of  creation,  and  yet 
docs  not  militate  against  the  sense  of  the  account  given  there- 
of, in  Gen.  i.  and  that  is,  that  the  distinct  parts  of  the  creation 
were  each  of  them  produced  in  a  moment.  As  for  instance,  in 
the  work  of  the  first  day,  there  was  the  first  matter  of  all  things 
produced  in  one  moment ;  and,  after  that,  in  the  same  day, 
light  was  produced,  in  another  moment,  agreeable  to  those 
words,  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light ;  and,  in  another 
moment,  there  was  a  division  of  the  light  from  the  darkness, 
and  so  the  work  of  the  first  day  was  finished.  And,  in  the 
other  days,  where  the  works  were  various,  there  wcic  rlistinct 
'    Sec  T'tnrt  Eknct.  Tom.  I.  Loc,  5.  Qvrsr.  A. 
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atts  of  the  divine  will,  or  words  of  command  given  concerning 
their  production,  which  immediately  ensued  hereupon ;  and 
there  was,  in  several  instances,  an  interval  between  the  produc- 
tion of  one  thing  and  another,  which  belonged  to  the  same  day's 
work ;  particularly,  in  the  sixth  day,  there  was  first  a  word  of 
command  given,  by  which  beasts  and  creeping  things  were 
formed,  and  then  another  word  given  forth,  by  which  man  was 
created,  when,  indeed,  there  was  an  approbation  of  the  former 
part  of  this  day's  work,  in  ver.  26.  God  says,  That  it  xvas  goody 
before  the  general  approbation,  expressed  in  ver.  31.  in  the  end 
of  the  day,  was  given,  when  God  saw  every  thing  that  he  had 
viade,  and  behold  it  zvas  very  good. 

There  is  nothing,  in  this  opinion,  (the  main  reason  and  foun- 
dation whereof  has  been  before  observed)  that  can  be  much 
disliked,  neither  is  it  very  material  whether  it  be  defended  or 
opposed ;  and  therefore,  I  think,  they  speak  with  the  greatest 
prudence,  as  well  as  temper  who  reckon  this  among  the  num- 
ber of  those  questions,  which  are  generally  called  problematical, 
that  is,  such  as  may  be  either  affirmed  or  denied,  without  any 
great  danger  of  departing  from  the  faith  ;*  and,  indeed,  I  can- 
not see  that  the  reasons  assigned,  which  induce  persons  to  ad- 
here to  either  side  of  the  question,  with  so  much  warmth,  as 
to  be  impatient  of  contradiction,  are  sufficiently  conclusive. 

The  nfiain  objection  brought  against  their  opinion,  who  plead 
for  an  instantaneous  production  of  things  in  each  day,  is,  that 
for  God  to  bring  the  work  of  each  day  to  perfection  in  a  mo- 
ment, and,  after  that,  not  to  begin  the  work  of  the  next  day, 
till  the  respective  day  began,  infers  God's  resting  each  day  from 
his  work  ;  whereas,  he  is  not  said  to  rest  till  the  whole  creation 
was  brought  to  perfection.  But  I  cannot  see  this  to  be  a  just 
consequence,  or  sufficient  to  overthrow  this  opinion ;  since 
God's  resting  from  his  work,  when  the  whole  was  finished, 
principally  intends  his  not  producing  any  new  species  of  crea- 
tures, and  not  barely  his  ceasing  to  produce  what  he  had  made ; 
for  such  a  rest  as  this  might  as  well  be  applied  to  his  finishing 
the  work  of  each  day,  though  he  took  up  the  whole  space  of  a 
day  therein,  as  if  he  had  finished  it  in  a  moment. 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  when  it  is  objected  against  the  com- 
mon opinion  relating  to  God's  bringing  the  work  of  each  day 
to  perfection  by  degrees,  so  as  to  take  up  the  space  of  a  day  in 
doing  it,  that  it  is  not  agreeable  to  the  idea  of  creation.  This 
is  no  just  way  of  reasoning,  nor  sufficient  to  overthrow  it ; 
since  we  generally  conclude,  that  God's  upholding  providence,^ 
which  some  call,  as  it  were,  a  continued  creation,  is  no  less  an 
instance  of  divine  and  supernatural  pov.rer,  than  his  producing 
them  at  first :  but  this  is  not  performed  in  an  instant  j  never- 
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theless,  it  is  said  to  be  done,  as  the  apostle  speaks,  in  Heb.  i. 
3.  Bi)  the  xvord  of  his  poxver.  Besides,  there  are  some  parts  of 
the  creation,  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  could  hardly 
be  produced  in  an  instant,  particularly  those  works  which  were 
performed  by  motion,  which  cannot  be  instantaneous ;  as  the 
dividing  the  light  from  the  darkness,  the  gathering  the  waters 
together  into  one  place,  so  that  the  diy  land  should  appear? 
and  if  this  took  up  more  than  a  moment,  why  may  it  not  be 
supposed  to  take  up  the  speice  of  a  day  ?  So  that,  upon  the 
whole,  we  may  conclude,  that  though  it  is  certain  that  spirits, 
such  as  angels,  or  the  souls  of  our  first  parents,  could  not  be 
otherwise  created,  than  in  an  instant,  inasmuch  as  they  are  im- 
material, and  so  do  not  consist  of  parts  successively  formed ; 
yet  none  ought  to  determine,  with  too  great  peremptorine.ss, 
that  other  works,  performed  in  the  six  days,  must  each  of  them 
be  performed  in  an  instant,  or  else  the  work  could  not  proper- 
ly be  called  a  creation ;  and  therefore  the  commonly  received 
opinion  seems  as  probable  as  any  other,  that  has  hitherto  been 
advanced,  as  it  is  equally,  if  not  more  agreeable,  to  the  express 
^grds  of  scripture. 

Here  we  shall  give  a  brief  account  of  the  work  of  the  six 
days,  as  it  is  contained  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis ;  in  the 
iirst  day,  the  first  matter  out  of  which  all  things  were  produced, 
was  created  out  of  nothing,  which  is  described  as  being  rvithout 
form,  that  is,  not  in  that  form  which  God  designed  to  bring  it 
into ;  v/hereas,  in  other  respects,  matter  cannot  be  without  all 
manner  of  form,  or  those  dimensions  that  are  essential  to  it, 
and,  as  it  was  created  without  form,  so  without  motion ;  so 
that  as  God  is  the  Creator  of  all  things,  he  is  the  first  mover. 
Nevertheless,  I  am  far  from  thinking,  that  all  God  did,  in  the 
creation  of  things,  was  by  putting  every  thing  in  motion,  and 
that  this  brought  all  the  parts  of  the  creation  into  their  respec- 
tive form.  As  an  artificer  may  be  said  to  frame  a  machine, 
which,  by  its  motion,  will  produce  other  things,  which  he  de- 
signed to  make  by  the  help  thereof,  without  giving  himself  any 
farther  trouble  j  so  they  suppose,  that,  by  those  laws  of  motion^ 
which  God  impressed  upon  matter  at  first,  one  part  of  the 
creation  brought  another  into  the  various  forms,  which  they 
atttined  afterwards.*  And  the  first  thing  that  was  produced, 
which  Was  a  farther  part  of  the  six  days  work,  was  light ;  con- 
cerning this,  many  have  advanced  their  own  ill-grounded  con- 

•  Tfiis  is  tfte  main  thiri^  that  is  advanced  by  Des  Cartes,  in  his  phUosophu,  -Mich 
formerly  obtaijisd  mure  in  the -world  than  it  does  at  pvesmt ;  though  there  an'  snrral 
diviiien  in  the  .\ctherluads,  ivhn  still  adliere  to,  and  ikf-nd  that  hafiothenis.  I'hii/  ica 
thought  a  sitj^icient  exjtedinit  to  fence  against  the  ubsnrditiea  of'  J-'pictiri/s,  and  htj,- 
f'jUoKrrs,  -ulio  snJ>p03L  that  tl-.nn^s  attained  their  rcspt^ctire  forms  by  the  f^rtiiitouit 
concourse  of  atoms  ;  vevertheless,it  is  derogatory  to  t/ie  Creutor^s  glorii,i7iai7HUi:.h  cs 
!t  sets  asidti  his  immediate  ejgiciency  in  t/ie  production  of  things. 
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jectures.  There  are  some  writers,  among  the  Papists,  who  have, 
supposed  that  it  was  a  quality,  without  a  subject,*  which  is 
an  obscure  and  indefensible  way  of  speaking.  Others  have 
thought,  that  hereby  we  are  to  understand  the  angels ;  but  this 
is  to  strain  the  sense  of  words  too  far,  by  having  recourse  to  a 
metaphor,  which  is  inconsistent  with  what  immediately  follows, 
that  God  divided  the  light  from  the  darkness.  But  it  seems 
most  probable  that  nothing  else  is  intended  hereby,  but  those 
lucid  bodies,  which,  on  the  fourth  day,  were  collected  into  the 
sun  and  fixed  stars. 

To  this  let  me  add,  that  it  is  more  than  probable  that  God, 
on  the  first  day,  created  the  highest  heaven,  which*  is  some- 
times called  his  throne,  together  with  the  angels,  the  glorious 
inhabitants  thereof.  It  is  true,  Moses,  in  his  history  of  the 
creation,  is  silent  as  to  this  matter,  unless  it  may  be  inferred 
from  those  words.  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and 
the  earth  ;  though,  as  has  been  before  observed,  something  else 
seems  principally  to  be  intended  thereby :  nevertheless,  we  have 
sufficient  ground  to  conclude,  that  they  were  created  in  the  be- 
ginning of  time,  and  consequently  in  the  first  day,  from  what 
is  said  elsewhere,  that  xuhen  God  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
earthy  the  morning  stars  sang  together,  and  all  the  sons  of  God 
shouted  for  joy  ^  Job  xxxviii.  4,  7.  where  the  angels  are  repre- 
sented as  celebrating  and  adoring  those  divine  perfections, 
which  were  glorified  in  the  beginning  of  the  work  of  creation ; 
therefore  they  were,  at  that  time,  brought  into  being. 

On  the  second  day,  God  divided  that  part  of  the  world,  which 
is  above,  from  that  which  is  below,  by  an  extended  space,  which 
is  styled  the  frmavient^  and  otherwise  called  heaven,  though 
distinguished  from  the  highest  heaven,  or  the  heaven  of  hea- 
vens ;  and  it  is  farther  observed,  that  hereby  the  waters  that 
are  above,  are  separated  from  those  which  are  below,  that  is, 
the  clouds  from  the  sea,  and  other  waters,  that  are  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth. 

As  for  that  conjecture  of  some,  taken  from  hence,  and  es- 
pecially from  what  the  Psalmist  says,  Praise  him  ye  waters 
that  are  above  the  heavens,  Psal.  cxlviii.  4.  that  there  is  a  vast 
collection  of  super-celestial  waters,  which  have  no  communi- 
cation with  those  that  are  contained  in  the  clouds ;  this  seems 
to  be  an  ungrounded  opinion,  not  well  agreeing  with  those 
principles  of  natural  philosophy,  which  are  received  in  this 
present  age ;  though  maintained  by  some  of  the  ancient  fathers, 
as  principally  founded  on  the  sense  in  which  they  understand 
this  text;  neither  do  they  give  a  tolerable  account  of  the  de- 

*  This  absurd  opinion  the  Papists  are  very  fond  of,  inasmuch  as  if  serves  ihiir 
purpose  in  defending  the  doctrine  of  Transnbsiantiatiov. 
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sign  of  prorvidence  In  collecting  and  fixing  them  there  *.  There- 
fore nothing  seems  to  be  intended,  in  that  text,  but  the  waters 
that  are  contained  in  the  clouds  as  it  is  said.  He  bindeth  up  the 
•waters  in  his  thick  clouds^  Job  xxvi.  8.  and,  indeed,  the  He- 
brew words  seem  not  to  be  justly  translated!;  for  they  ought 
to  be  rendered,  Te  xvaters  that  are  from  above  in  the  Jirmamenty 
not  above  the  heavens,  but  the  earth,  or  a  considerable  distance 
from  it,  in  the  firmament,  as  the  clouds  are. 

On  the  third  day^  the  sea  and  rivers  were  divided  from  the 
earth,  and  the  dry  land  appeared,  and  the  earth  brought  forth 
herbs,  grass,  trees,  and  plants,  with  which  it  is  so  richly  stored, 
which  in  a  natural  waj',  it  has  produced  ever  since. 

On  t\\Q  fourth  day,  the  sun,  moon  and  stars  were  made,  to 
enlighten,  and,  by  their  influence,  as  it  were,  to  enliven  the 
world,  and  so  render  it  a  beautiful  place,  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  a  dismal  and  uncomfortable  dungeon ;  and  that  here- 
by the  four  seasons  of  the  year  might  be  continued  in  their  re- 
spective courses,  and  their  due  measures  set  to  them  :  thus  it  is 
said,  these  heavenly  bodies  were  appointed  for  signs,  and  for 
seasons,  and  for  days,  and  for  years.  Gen.  i.  14. 

This  has  occasioned  some  to  enquire,  whether  any  counte- 
nance is  hereby  given  to  judicial  astrology,  or  whether  the  hea- 
venly bodies  have  any  influence  on  the  conduct  of  human  life, 
which  some  ancient  and  modern  writers  have  defended,  not 
without  advancing  many  absurdities,  derogatory  to  the  glory  of 
providence,  as  well  as  contraiy  to  the  nature  of  second  causes, 
and  their  respective  effects  j  and,  when  the  moral  actions  of  in- 
telligent creatures  are  said  to  be  pointed  at,  or  directed  by  the 
stars,  this  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  human  nature,  or  the  na- 
ture of  man,  as  a  free  agent ;  therefore,  whatever  be  the  gense 
of  these  words  of  scripture,  it  is  certain,  they  give  no  counte- 
nance to  this  presumptuous  and  ungrounded  practice.  But  this 
we  shall  take  occasion  to  oppose,  under  a  following  answer, 

•  Ambrose,  in  his  Ilexameron,  Lib.  II.  cup.  3.  as  -well  as  Basil,  and  others,  sup' 
pose,  that  the  use  thereof  is  to  qualify  the  extraordinary  heat  of  the  sun,  and  other  ce- 
lestial bodies,  to  prevent  tJieir  burning  the  frame  of  -nature,  and  especially  their  de- 
strtnfing  this  lower  -world;  ujid  others  tlunk,  that  they  are  reseri'ed  in  store,  to  fl7i- 
s^uer  some  par  tic  tdiir  ends  of  providence,  tvhen  God,  at  any  time,  designs  to  destroy 
the  -world  by  a  deluge  ;  and  consequently  (hey  conclude,  that  it  was  by  a  supply  of 
•water  from  thence,  that  there  ivas  a  sufficient  quantity  poured  doiun,  when  the  -.tiorld 
•was  dro-wned,in  the  universal  deluge:  but,  though  a  lute  ingenious -writer,  [Via. 
Burnet.  Tellur.  Thcor.  Lib.  I.  cap.  "2.]  supposes,  that  the  clouds  could  aj/oi'd  but  a 
small  part  of  that  -tmter,  -ivhich  was  sufficient  to  atis'iver  that  e?id,  lohich  he  suppose--! 
to  be  eight  times  as  much  as  the  sea  contains  ,■  yet  he  does  not  think  ft  to  fetch  a  sup- 
ply  thereof  from  the  s^iiper-celestitU  stores,  not  only  us  supposing  the  opinion  to  be  ill- 
grounded,  but  by  being  at  a  loss  to  detennine  ho-M  these  ivatcrs  should  be  disposed  of 
again,  ^ihich  could  not  be  accounted  for  any  other  luay,  but  by  annihilation,  since  they 
could  not  be  exhaled  by  (he  sun,  or  contained  in  the  clouds,  by  reason  of  their  distant 
situation,  as  being  far  above  titem. 

Vol.  II.  D 
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when  we  consider  judicial  astrology,  as  forbidden  in  the  first 
commandment  *.  Therefore,  all  that  we  shall  add,  at  present, 
is,  that  when  the  heavenly  bodies  are  said  to  be  appointed  ^or 
times  and  seasons^  &c.  nothing  is  intended  thereby,  but  that  they 
distinguish  the  times  and  seasons  of  the  year ;  or,  it  may  be, 
in  a  natural  way,  have  some  present  and  immediate  influence  on 
the  bodies  of  men,  and  some  other  creatures  below  them. 

There  is  also  another  question,  which  generally  oXcurs  when 
persons  treat  of  this  subject,  namely,  whether  there  are  not  dis- 
tinct worlds  of  men,  or  other  creatures,  who  inhabit  some  of 
those  celestial  bodies,  which,  by  late  observations,  are  supposed 
to  be  fitted  to  receive  them.  This  has  been  maintained  by  Kep- 
lar,  bishop  Wilkins,  and  other  ingenious  writers;  and  that  which 
has  principally  led  them  to  assert  it,  is,  because  some  of  them 
are,  as  is  almost  universally  allowed,  not  only  bigger  than  this 
earth,  but  they  seem  to  consist  of  matter,  not  much  unlike  to 
it,  and  therefore  are  no  less  fit  to  entertain  distinct  worlds  of 
intelligent  creatures.  And  they  farther  add,  in  defence  of  this 
argument,  that  it  cannot  reasonably  be  supposed  that  there  should 
be  such  a  vast  collection  of  matter,  created  with  no  other  de- 
sign, but  to  add  to  the  small  degree  of  light,  which  the  planets, 
the  moon  excepted,  afford  to  this  lower  world.  As  for  any  other 
advantage  that  they  are  of  to  it,  any  farther  than  as  they  are  ob- 
jects, to  set  forth  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God,  thir^  cannot  be 
determined  by  us  ;  therefore  the}-  conclude,  that  they  were  form- 
ed for  the  end  above  mentioned.  And  some  carry  their  conjec- 
tures beyond  this,  and  suppose,  that  as  every  one  of  the  fixed 
stars  are  bodies,  which  shine  as  the  sun  does,  with  their  own  un- 
borrowed light,  and  are  vastly  larger,  that  therefore  there  is 
some  other  use  designed  thereby,  besides  that  which  this  world 
receives  from  them,  namely,  to  give  light  to  some  worlds  of 
creatures,  that  are  altogether  unknown  to  us.  According  to 
this  supposition,  there  are  not  only  more  worlds  than  ours,  but 
multitudes  of  them,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  stars, 
which  are  inhabited  either  by  men,  or  some  other  species  of 
intelligent  creatures,  which  tends  exceedingly,  in  their  opinion, 
to  advance  the  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  of  the  great  Crea- 
tor. 

The  only  thing  that  I  shall  say,  concerning  this  modem  hy- 
pothesis, is,  that  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the  common  method  of 
opposition  to  it,  is  not,  in  all  respects,  sufficient  to  overthrow 
the  argument  in  general,  especially  when  men  pretend  not  to 
determine  what  kinds  of  intelligent  creatures  inhabit  these 
worlds,  and  when  they  are  not  too  preremptory  in  their  asser- 
tions about  this  matter  ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  when  this  argu- 
ment is  defended  with  that  warmth,  as  though  it  were  a  neces- 

"   See  Quest.  CV 
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sary  and  important  article  of  faith,  and  some  not  only  assert  the 
possibility,  or,  at  least,  the  probability  of  the  truth  thereof,  but 
speak  with  as  much  assurance  of  it,  as  though  it  were  founded 
on  scripture ;  and  when  they  conclude  that  they  are  inhabited 
by  men,  and  pretend  to  describe,  not  only  the  form  of  some  of 
these  worlds,  but  give  such  an  account  of  the  inhabitants  there- 
of, as  though  they  had  learned  it  from  one  who  came  down 
from  thence  * ;  in  this  respect,  they  expose  the  argument,  which 
jhey  pretend  to  defend,  to  contempt,  and  render  it  justly  ex- 
ceptionable. But,  if  men  do  not  exceed  those  due  bounds  of 
modesty,  \vhich  should  always  attend  such  disquisitions,  and 
distinguish  things  that  are  only  probable,  from  those  that  are 
demonstratively  certain,  and  reckon  this  no  other  than  an  inge- 
nious speculation,  which  may  be  affirmed,  or  denied,  in  com- 
mon with  some  other  astronomical,  or  philosophical  problems, 
without  considering  it,  as  affecting  any  article  of  natural  or  re- 
vealed religion,  I  would  not  oppose  the  argument  in  general, 
how  much  soever  I  wou.ld  do  the  particular  explication  there- 
of, as  above  mentioned  :  but,  when  this  is  brought  in,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  debate,  in  the  theologick  schools,  and  disputed  with  as 
much  warmth,  as  though  it  were  next  to  an  heresy  to  deny  it, 
I  cannot  but  express  as  much  dislike  thereof,  as  any  have  done, 
who  give  into  the  commonly  received  opinion  relating  to  this 
matter. 

On  the  ^Jih  day,  another  sort  of  creatures,  endowed  with 
sense,  as  well  as  life  and  motion,  were  produced,  partly  out  of 
the  waters,  and  partly  out  of  the  earth,  that  was  mixed  with 
them,  namely,  the  fish  that  were  designed  to  live  in  the  waters, 
and  the  winged  fowl,  which  were  to  fly  above  them  f . 

On  the  sixth  day,  all  sorts  of  beasts,  and  creeping  things, 
with  wh.v'^h  the  earth  is  plentifully  furnished,  were  produced 
out  of  it.  And  whereas  there  are  two  words  used  to  set  forth 
the  different  species  of  living  creatures,  as  contra-distinguished 
from  creeping  things,  namely,  the  cattle  and  the  beasts  of  the 
earth,  it  is  generally  supposed  to  imply  the  different  sorts  of 
beasts,  such  as  are  tame  or  wild,  though  wild  beasts  were  not, 
at  first,  so  injurious  to  mankind  as  now  they  are. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  day,  when  this  lower  world  was 

•  Thut  the  learned  Witaiw;,  in  Swijbol.  Exercitat.  8.  §  78.  exposes  tldii  notion,  by 
reftrviiiff  to  n particuUiv  relation  given,  by  one,  of  moiattains,  val/ics,  ssos,  -zoooch, 
and  vaxt  tracts^/  land,  loliich  are  contained  in  the  moon,  and  a  describing  the  men 
that  inffubit  it,  and  tfte  cities  that  are  built  by  them,  and  other  t/nnffs  relating  hcrnin- 
to,  -ivhich  cannot  be  reckoned,  in  the  opinion  of  sober  rr.en,  any  other  tha?/  fabulous  and 
romantic. 

f  Thin,  supposing  tfiefoivl  to  be  produced  ovt  of  the  -uatcr,  mixed  -.uith  earth,  rC' 
candles  the  seeming  contradiction  that  there  is  between  Gen.  i.  20.  and  chap.  ii.  19- 
rn  the  former  ofivhich  it  /a  suij,  the  fc/'.vl  lare  created  oat  of  the  water,  and  <'*»  the 
/a«fr,  out  of  the  earth. 
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brought  to  perfection,  and  furnished  with  every  thing  necessa- 
ry for  his  entertainment,  man,  for  whose  sake  it  was  made,  was 
created  out  of  the  dust  of  the  ground ;  which  will  be  more  par- 
ticularly considered  in  a  fo  llowing  answer  *. 

God  having  thus  produced  all  things  in  this  order  and  me- 
thod, as  we  have  an  account  thereof  in  scripture,  he  fixed,  or 
established  the  course  or  laws  of  nature,  whereby  the  various 
species  of  living  crei^tures  migjt  be  propagated,  throughout  all 
succeeding  ages,  without  the  interposure  of  his  supernatural 
power,  in  a  continued  creation  of  them ;  and,  after  this,  he  rest- 
ed from  his  work,  when  he  had  brought  all  things  to  perfection. 

Thus  having  considered  the  creation,  as  a  work  of  six  days, 
it  may  farther  be  enquired,  whether  it  can  be  determined,  with 
any  degree  of  probability,  in  what  time,  or  season  f  of  the  year 
all  things  were  created.  Some  are  of  opmion,  that  it  was  in  the 
spring,  because,  at  that  time,  the  face  of  the  earth  is  reijewed 
every  year,  and  all  thmgs  begin  to  grow  and  flourish  :|;.  And 
some  of  the  fathers  have  assigned  this,  as  a  reason  of  it ;  be- 
fiause  the  Son  of  God,  the  second  Adam,  suffered,  and  rose 
from  the  dead,  whereby  the  world  was,  as  it  were,  renewed,  at 
the  same  time  of  the  year.    But  this  argument  is  of  no  weight. 

Therefore  the  most  probable  opinion  is,  that  the  world  was 
created  at  that  season  of  the  year,  which  generally  brings  all 
things  to  perfection  ;  when  the  fruits  of  the  earth  are  fully  ripe, 
and  the  harvest  ready  to  be  gathered  in,  which  is  about  autumn, 
the  earth  being  then  stored  with  plenty  of  all  things,  for  the  sup- 
port of  man  and  beast.  It  is  not,  indeed,  very  material,  wheth- 
er this  can  be  determined  or  no,  nevertheless  this  seems  the 
more  probable  opinion,  inasmuch  as  the  beginning  of  the  civil 
year  was  fixed  at  that  time.  Accordingly,  the  feast  of  ingather- 
ing, which  was  at  this  season  of  the  year,  is  said,  in  E:;od.  xxiii. 
16.  to  be  in  the  end  of  the  year  ;  therefore,  as  one  year  ended» 
the  other  began,  at  this  time,  and  so  continued,  till,  by  a  special 
providence,  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  altered,  in  commemo- 
ration of  Israel's  deliverance  out  of  Egypt.  And,  from  that 
time,  there  was  a  known  distinction  among  the  Jews,  between 
their  beginning  of  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  year  ;  the  for- 
sner  of  which  was  the  same  as  it  had  been  from  the  beginning 
lof  the  world,  and  answers  to  our  month  September ;  from 
whence  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  the  world  was  created  at 
that  season  of  the  year.     We  now  proceed, 

VI.  To  consider,  the  quality,  or  condition,  in  which  God 

*   See  quest.  XVII. 

'\  When  toe  speak  of  the  season  of  the  year,  we  have  a  particular  respect  to  that 
^art  of  the  earth,in  tuhich  man  at  first  resided;  being  sensible  that  the  seasons  ofth^ 
.gcor  vary,  according  to  the  different  situation  of  the  earth. 

4: Ver  ilhtd  erat,  Ver  magnns  age(/at 

OriiSiU  H^bertusparcebQntMtibusEuri.  Virg.  Georg;  % 
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created  all  things,  which  were,  at  first,  pronounced  by  him  veri/ 
ifood.  Gen.  i.  31.  It  is  certain,  nothing  imperfect  can  come  out 
of  the  hand  of  God,  and  the  goodness  of  things  is  their  perfec- 
tion. Every  thing  that  was  made,  was  made  exactly  agreeable 
to  the  idea,  or  platform  thereof,  that  was  laid  in  the  divine 
mind.  All  things  were  good,  that  is  perfect,  in  their  kind,  and 
therefore,  there  was  not  the  least  blemish  in  the  work.  Every 
thing  was  beatiful,  as  it  was  the  eiFect  of  infinite  wisdom,  as 
well  as  almighty  power.  Whatever  blemishes  there  are  now 
in  the  creation,  which  are  the  consequence  of  the  curse  that  sin 
has  brought  upon  it,  these  were  not  in  it  at  first,  for  that  would 
have  been  a  reflection  on  the  author  of  it. 

And  there  is  another  thing,  in  which  the  goodness  of  those 
things  did  consist,  namely,  as  they  were  adapted  to  shew  forth 
the  glory  of  God  in  an  objective  way,  whereby  intelligent  crea- 
tures might,  as  in  a  glass,  beliold  the  infinite  perfections  of  the 
divine  nature,  which  shin£  forth  therein. 

If  any  enquire,  whether  God  could  have  made  things  more 
perfect  than  he  did  ?  it  might  easily  be  replied  to  this,  that  he 
never  acted  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  the  perfections  of  crea- 
tures were  limited  by  his  will ;  nevertheless,  if  any  persons  pre- 
tend to  find  any  flaw,  or  defect  of  wisdom  in  the  creation  of  all 
things,  this  is  no  other  than  a  proud  and  ignorant  cavil,  which 
men,  through  the  cozruption  of  their  nature,  are  disposed  to 
miake  against  the  great  Creator  of  all  things,  who  regard  not 
the  subserviency  of  things  to  answer  the  most  valuable  ends, 
and  advance  his  glor}',  who,  in  •wisdom  has  made  them  all. 

In  this  respect,  the  inferior  parts  of  the  creation  were  good  ; 
but,  if  we  consider  the  intelligent  part  thereof,  angels  and  men, 
they  were  good,  in  a  higher  sense.  As  there  was  no  moral 
blemish  in  the  creation,  nor  propensity,  or  inclination  to  sin, 
so  these  were  endowed  with  such  a  kind  of  goodness,  whereby 
they  were  fitted  to  glorify  God,  in  a  v/ay  agreeable  to  their  su- 
perior natures,  and  behold  and  improve  those  displays  of  the 
divine  perfections,  which  were  visible  in  all  his  other  works ; 
which  leads  us  farther  to  consider  what  is  said  concerning  them, 
as  the  most  excellent  part  of  the  creation. 


Quest.  XVI.  How  did  God  create  angels  P 

Answ.  God  created  all  the  angels,  spirits,  immortal,  holy,  ex- 
celling in  knowledge,  mighty  in  power,  to  execute  his  com- 
mandments, and  to  praise  his  name,  yet  subject  to  change. 

THERE  are  two  species  of  intelligent  creatures,  to  wit,  an- 
gels and  men.     The  former  of  these  are  more  excellent ; 
and  we  are  in  this  answer,  led  to  speak  concerning  their  naturft. 
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and  the  glorious  works  which  they  are  engaged  in :  But  let  M 
be  premised,  that  this  is  a  doctrine  that  we  could  have  knowri 
little  or  nothing  of,  by  the  light  of  nature.  We  might,  indeed, 
from  thence,  have  learned,  that  God  has  created  soxne  spiritual 
substances,  such  as  the  souls  of  men ;  and  we  might  argue,  from 
his  power,  that  he  could  create  other  spirits,  of  different  natures 
and  powers,  and  that  some  of  them  might  be  without  bodies, 
as  the  angels  are  ;  yet  we  could  not  have  certainly  determined 
that  there  is  such  a  distinct  order  of  creatures,  without  divine 
revelation,  since  they  do  not  appear  to,  or  visibly  converse  with 
us;  and  whatever  impressions  may,  at  any  time,  be  made  on 
our  spirits,  by  good  or  bad  angels,  in  a  way  of  suggestion,  yet 
this  could  not  have  been  so  evidently  distinguished  from  the 
working  of  our  own  fancy  or  imagination,  were  we  not  assisted 
in  our  conceptions  about  this  matter,  by  what  we  find  in  scrip- 
ture, relating  thereunto.  Accordingly,  it  is  from  thence  that 
the  doctrine,  which  we  are  entering  upon,  is  principally  to  be 
derived;  and  we  shall  consider  it,  as  the  subject-matter  of  this 
answer,  in  seven  heads. 

I.  There  is  something  supposed,  namely,  that  there  are  such 
creatures  as  angels.  This  appears,  from  the  account  we  have 
of  them  in  the  beginning  of  the  creation  of  all  things.  The 
mor7izng-  stars  sang"  tog-ether.^  and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  Jbr 
joi/.,  Job  xxxviii.  7.  which  can  be  no  other  than  a  metaphorical 
description  of  them.  They  are  called  the  morning  stars,  as  they 
exceed  other  creatures,  as  much  in  glory,  as  the  stars  do  the 
lower  parts  of  the  creation.  It  would  be  a  very  absurd  method 
of  expounding  scripture  to  take  this  in  a  literal  sense,  not  only 
because  the  stars  in  the  firmament  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
then  created,  but  principally  because  these  are  represented,  as 
engaged  in  a  work  peculiar  to  intelligent  creatures ;  and  they 
are  called,  the  soJis  of  God,  as  they  were  produced  by  him,  and 
created  in  his  image ;  whereas  men,  who  are  sometimes  so 
called,  were  not  created.  They  are  elsewhere  called  spirits, 
Psal.  civ.  4.  to  distinguish  them  from  material  beings  r'  and  a 
jlame  ofjire,  to  denote  their  agility  and  fervency,  in  executing 
^the  divine  commands.  It  is  plain,  the  Psalmist  hereby  intends 
the  angels  ;  and  therefore  the  words  are  not  to  be  translated,  as 
some  do,  who  maketh  the  winds  his  angels,  and  the  jlame  ofjire 
his  ministers,  as  denoting  his  making  use  of  those  creatures 
who  act  without  design  to  fulfil  his  pleasure ;  because  the  apos- 
tle, to  the  Hebrews,  chap.  i.  7.  expressly  applies  it  to  them, 
and  renders  the  text  in  the  same  sense  as  it  is  in  our  transla- 
tion. They  are  elsewhere  styled.  Thrones,  dominio7is^rinci- 
palities,  and  powers,  Coloss.  i.  16.  to  denote  their  being  advan- 
ced to  the  highest  dignity,  and  employed  in  the  most  honour- 
able services.  And  that  it  is  not  men  that  the  apostle  here 
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speaks  of,  is  evident,  because  he  distinguishes  the  intelligent 
parts  of  the  creation  into  visible  and  invisible ;.  the  visible  he 
speaks  of  in  the  following  words,  ver.  18.  in  which  Christ  is 
said  to  be  the  Head  of  the  bodij^  the  church  ;  therefore  here  he 
speaks  of  invisible  creatures  advanced  to  these  honours,  and 
consequently  he  means  hereby  the  angels. 

Moreover  it  appears,  that  there  are  holy  angels,  because  there 
are  fallen  angels,  who  are  called  in  scripture,  devils ;  this  is  so 
evident,  that  it  needs  no  proof;  the  many  sins  committed  by 
their  instigation,  and  the  distress  and  misery  which  mankind  is 
subject  to,  by  their  means,  gives  occasion  to  their  being  called. 
The  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world,  Eph.  vi.  12.  And, 
because  of  their  malicious  opposition  to  the  interest  of  Christ 
therein,  spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places.  Now  it  appears, 
from  the  apostle  Jude's  account  of  them,  that  they  once  were 
holy ;  and  they  could  not  be  otherwise,  because  they  are  crea- 
tures, and  nothing  impure  can  proceed  out  of  the  hand  of  God, 
and,  while  they  were  holy,  they  had  their  residence  in  heaven : 
This  they  lost,  and  are  said  not  to  have  kept  their  first  estate^ 
but  left  their  owji  habitation,  being  thrust  out  of  it,  as  a  punish- 
ment due  to  their  rebellion,  and  to  be  reserved  in  everlasting- 
chains,  under  darbiess,  unto  the  Judgtnent  of  the  great  day^ 
Jude,  ver.  6.  Now  it  is  plain,  from  scripture,  that  it  is  only  a 
part  of  the  angels  that  left  their  first  estate  ;  the  rest  are  called 
holy  angels,  and  their  number  is  very  great.  Thus  they  are 
described,  as  an  innumerable  company,  Heb.  xii.  22.  This  is 
necessary  to  be  observed  against  the  ancient,  or  modem  Sad- 
ducees,  who  deny  that  there  are  either  angels,  or  spirits, 
whether  good  or  bad. 

II.  We  farther  observe,  that  the  angels  are  describe dy'as  to 
their  nature,  as  incorporeal,  and  therefore  called  spirits.  It  is 
but  a  little,  indeed,  that  we  can  know  concerning  the  nature  of 
spirits,  in  this  present  state ;  and  the  first  ideas  that  we  have 
concerning  them,  are  taken  from  the  nature  of  our  souls,  as,  in 
some  respects,  agreeing  with  that  of  angels.  Accordingly,  be- 
ing spirits,  they  have  a  power  of  thinking,  understanding,  will- 
ing, chusing,  or  refusing,  and  are  the  subjects  of  moral  govern- 
ment, being  under  a  law,  and  capable-  of  moral  good  or  evil, 
happiness  or  misery. 

Moreover,  they  have  a  power  of  moving,  influencing,  or  act- 
ing upon  material  beings,  even  as  the  soul  moves  and  influen- 
ces the  body,  to  which  it  is  united.  This  wc  understand  con- 
cerning the  nature  and  power  of  angels,  as  spirits,  by  compa- 
ring them  with  the  nature  of  the  soul ;  though  there  is  this  dif- 
ference between  them,  that  the  souls  of  men  are  made  to  be 
united  to  bodies,  and  to  act  by  and  upon  them,  whereas  angels 
are  designed  to  exist  and  act  without  bodies;  nevertheless,  by 
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the  works,  which  are  often,  in  scripture  ascribed  to  them,  it 
appears  that  they  have  a  power  to  act  upon  material  beings. 
As  for  the  conjecture  of  some  of  the  fathers,*  that  these  spi- 
rits are  united  to  some  bodies,  though  more  fine  and  subtil  than 
cur's  are,  and  accordingly  invisible  to  us,  we  cannot  but  think 
it  a  groundless  conceit;  and  therefore  to  assert  it,  is  only  to 
pretend  to  be  wise  above  what  is  written.,  and  to  give  too  great 
a  loose  to  our  own  fancies,  without  any  solid  argument. 

III.  It  follows,  from  their  being  spirits,  and  incorporeal,  that 
they  are  immortal,  or  incorruptible,  since  nothing  is  subject  to 
death,  or  dissolution,  but  what  is  compounded  of  parts ;  for 
death  is  a  dissolution  of  the  composition  of  those  parts,  that 
were  before  united  together ;  but  this  is  proper  to  bodies.  A 
spirit,  indeed,  might  be  annihilated ;  for  the  same  power  that 
brought  it  out  of  nothing,  can  reduce  it  again  to  nothing.  But, 
since  God  has  determined  that  they  shall  exist  for  ever,  we 
must  conclude  that  they  are  immortal,  not  only  from  the  con- 
stitution of  their  nature,  but  by  the  will  of  God. 

IV.  Besides  the  excellency  of  their  nature,  as  spirits,  they 
have  other  super-added  endowments ;  of  which,  three  are  men- 
tioned in  this  answer. 

1.  They  were  all  created  holy;  and,  indeed,  it  could  not  be 
otherwise,  since  nothing  impure  could  come  out  of  the  hands 
of  a  God  of  infinite  purity.  Creatures  make  themselves  sin- 
ners, they  were  not  made  so  by  him ;  for,  if  they  were,  how 
could  he  abhor  sin,  and  punish  it,  as  contrary  to  his  holiness  ; 
nor  could  he  have  approved  of  all  his  works,  as  veri/  good^  when 
he  had  finished  them,  as  he  did.  Gen.  i.  31.  if  he  had  created 
any  of  the  angels  in  a  state  of  enmity,  opposition  to,  or  rebel- 
lion against  him. 

2.  They  excel  in  knowledge,  or  in  wisdom,  which  is  the 
greatest  beauty  or  advancement  of  knowledge.  Accordingly, 
the  highest  instance  of  wisdom  in  men,  is  compared  to  the  wis- 
dom of  an  angel.  Thus  the  woman  of  Tekoa,  when  extolling 
David's  wisdom,  though  with  an  hyperbolical  strain  of  com- 
pliment, compares  it  to  that  of  an  angel  of  God^  2  Sam.  xiv.  20. 
which  proves  that  it  was  a  generally  received  opinion,  that  an- 
gels exceeded  other  creatures  in  wisdom. 

3.  They  are  said  to  be  mighty  in  power :  thus  the  Psalmist 
speaks  of  them,  as  excelling  in  strength^  Psal.  ciii.  20.  and  the 
apostle  Paul,  when  speaking  of  Christ's  being  revealed  from 
heaven,  in  his  second  coming,  says,  that  it  shall  be  with  his 
mighttf  angels^  2  Thess.  i.  7.  And,  since  power  is  to  be  judg- 
ed of  by  its  effects,  the  great  things,  which  they  are  sometimes 
represented,  as  having  done  in  fulfilling  their  ministry,  in  de-* 

*   Fill.  Augusiln.  d-.  Civ.  Dei,  Lib.  XV.  cap.  23.  Tertull.  de  Idololatria,  i£  alibi 
passim. 
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fence  of  the  church,  or  in  overthrowing  its  enemies,  is  a  cer- 
tain evidence  oi  the  greatness  of  their  power.  Thus  we  reacj 
of  the  whole  Assyrian  host,  consisting  of  an  hundred  and  four " 
score  and  jive  thousand  men^  btiiig  dtstroytd  in  one  nignc ;  not 
by  the  united  power  of  an  host  of  angtis,  but  by  one  oi  them. 
The  angel  of  the  Lord  did  it;  but  this  will  more  evidently  ap- 
pear, when,  under  a  following  head,  we  speak  of  the  ministiy 
of  angels. 

•  V.  These  natural,  or  super-added  endowments,  how  great 
soever  they  are,  comparatively  with  those  of  other  creatures, 
are  subject  to  certain  limitations  :  their  perfections  are  derived, 
and  therefore  are  finite.  It  is  true,  they  are  holy,  or  without  any- 
sinful  impurity ;  yet  even  their  holiness  falls  infinitely  short  of 
God's,  and  therefore  it  is  said  concerning  him,  Thou  onhj  art 
holij^  Rev.  XV.  4.  and  elsewhere,  Job  xv.  15.  speaking  concern- 
ing the  angels,  who  are,  by  a  metonymy^  called  the  heavens,  it 
is  said,  they  are  not  clean  in  his  sig'ht^  that  is,  their  holiness, 
though  it  be  perfect  in  its  kind,  is  but  finite,  and  therefore  in- 
finitely below  his,  who  is  infinitely  holy. 

Moreover,  though  they  are  said,  as  has  been  before  observed, 
to  excel  in  knowledge,  we  must,  notwithstanding,  conclude,  that 
they  do  not  know  all  things  ;  and  therefore  their  wisdom,  when 
compared  with  God's,  deserves  no  better  a  character  than  that 
of  folly,  Job  iv.  18.  His  angels  he  charged  with  folly.  There 
are  many  things,  which  they  are  expressly  said  not  to  know, 
or  to  have  but  an  imperfect  knowledge  of,  or  to  receive  the 
ideas  they  have  of  them  by  degrees :  thus  they  know  not  the 
time  of  Christ's  second  comings  Matt.  xxiv.  36.  and  they  are 
represented  as  enquiring  into  the  great  mystery  of  man's  re- 
demption, or  as  desiring  to  look  into  it^  1  Pet.  i.  12. 

And  to  this  let  me  add,  that  they  do  not  know  the  hearts  of 
men,  at  least  not  in  such  a  way  as  God  is  said  to  search  the 
hearty  for  that  is  represented  as  a  branch  of  the  divine  glory, 
Jer.  xvii.  10.  2  Chron.  vi.  30.  And,  besides  this,  it  may  be 
farther  observed,  that  they  do  not  know  future  contingencies, 
unless  it  be  by  such  a  kind  of  knowledge,  as  amounts  to  little 
more  than  conjecture ;  or,  if  they  attain  to  a  more  certain  know- 
ledge thereof,  it  is  by  divine  revelation.  For  God  appropriates 
this  to  himself,  a  glor^•,  from  which  all  creatures  are  excluded; 
therefore  he  says,  Shew  the  things  that  are  to  comc^  that  is,  fu- 
ture contingencies,  that  we  may  knoxv  that  ye  are  gods^  Isa.  xli. 
23.  which  implies,  that  this  is  more  than  what  can  be  said  of 
any  finite  mind,  even  that  of  an  angel. 

As  to  the  way  of  their  knowing  things,  it  is  generally  sup- 
posed, by  divines,  that  they  know  them  not  in  a  way  of  intui- 
tion, as  God  does,  who  is  said  to  know  all  things  in  himself, 
by  an  underived  knowledge  ;  but  whatever  they  know,  is  either 

Vol..  II.  E 
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communicated  to  them,  by  immediate  divine  revelation,  or  else 
is  attained  in  a  discursive  way,  as  inferring  one  thing  from 
another ;  in  which  respect,  the  knowledge  of  the  best  of  crea- 
tures appears  to  be  but  finite,  and  infinitely  below  that  which 
is  divine. 

Again,  though  they  are  said  to  be  mighty  in  power,  yet  it  is 
<vith  this  limitation,  that  they  are  not  omnipotent.  There  are 
some  things,  which  are  the  effects  of  divine  power,  that  angels 
are  excluded  from,  as  being  too  great  for  them ;  accordingly' 
they  were  not  employed  in  creating  any  part  of  the  world,  nor 
do  they  uphold  it ;  for  as  it  is  a  glory  peculiar  to  God,  to  be 
the  Creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earthy  so  he,  exclusively  of  all 
others,  is  said  to  uphold  all  things  hij  the  word  of  his  power. 

And  to  this  we  may  add,  that  we  have  no  ground  to  con- 
clude, that  they  are  employed  in  the  hand  of  providence,  to 
maintain  that  constant  and  regular  motion,  that  there  is  in  the 
celestial  bodies,  as  some  of  the  ancient  philosophers  *  have 
seemed  to  assert :  for  this  is  the  immediate  work  of  God,  with- 
out the  agency  of  any  creature  subservient  thereunto. 

Again,  to  this  let  me  add,  that  how  great  soever  their  power 
is,  they  cannot  change  the  heart  of  man,  take  away  the  heart 
of  sione,  and  give  a  heart  of  flesh ;  or  implant  that  principle 
of  spiritual  life  and  grace  in  the  souls  of  men,  whereby  they 
are  said  to  be  made  partakers  of  a  divine  nature^  or  created  in 
Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works  ;  lor  that  is  ascribed  to  the  ex- 
ceeding greatness  of  the  divine  power,  and  it  is  a  peculiar  glory 
belonging  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  whereby  believers  are  said  to  be 
born  from  above ;  this  therefore  is  too  great  for  the  power  of 
angels  to  effect. 

VI.  We  have  an  account  of  the  work  or  employment  of  an- 
gels ,•  it  is  said,  they  execute  the  commands  of  God,  and  praise 
his  name.  The  former  of  these  will  be  more  particularly  con^^ 
sidered,  under  a  following  answer,f  when  we  are  led  to  speak 
of  their  being  employed  by  God,  at  his  pleasure,  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  his  power,  mercy  and  justice ;  and  therefore 
we  shall  now  consider  them  as  engaged  in  the  noble  and  de- 
lightful work  of  praise;  they  praise  his  name.  For  this  end 
they  were  created  ;  and,  being  perfectly  holy  and  happy,  they 
are  fitted  for,  and  in  the  highest  degree,  devoted  to  this  ser- 
vice. This  work  was  begun  by  them  as  soon  as  ever  they  had 
a  being :  they  sang  together^  and  celebrated  his  praise  in  the 
beginning  of  the  creation.  Job  xxxviii.  7. 

*  This  7Das  the  opinion  of  Jlristotlej  thoinrh  he  does  vot  call  them  angeh,  hit  in- 
telligent Beings,  for  ung-el  is  a  character  belonging-  to  them,  derived  only  from  scrip- 
ture ;  neither  do  ■/L-eJi?id  that  this  vork  is  assigned  to  them,  as  apart  of  their  minis' 
tni  therein. 

t  See  Quest.  XIX 
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And  when  the  Redeemer  first  came  into  this  lower  world, 
and  thereby  a  work,  more  glorious  than  that  of  creation,  was 
begun  by  hira,  they  celebrated  his  birth  with  a  triumphant 
song ;  as  it  is  said,  that  with  the  angel  that  brought  the  tidings 
thereof  to  the  shepherds,  there  was  a  ?nultitue/e  of  the  heavenly 
host  praishig  God^  and  sayings  Glory  to  God  in  the  highent ;  on 
earth  peace ;  good  xv'ill  toivarda  men^  Luke  ii.  14.  Whether  all 
the  hosts  ot  heaven  were  present  at  that  solemnity,  we  know 
not ;  but  there  is  sufficient  ground  to  conclude,  from  the  har- 
mony that  there  is  in  the  work  and  worship  of  the  heavenly  in- 
habitants, that  they  all  celebrated  his  incarnation  with  their 
praises ;  and  this  was  a  part  of  that  worship,  which,  upon  this 
great  occasion,  they  gave,  by  a  divine  warrant,  to  him,  who 
was  then  brought  into  this  lower  world,  Heb.  i.  6. 

iMoreover,  they  praise  God  for  particular  mercies  vouchsafed 
to  the  church,  and  for  the  success  of  the  gospel  in  the  conver- 
sion of  sinners  thereby ;  on  which  occasion,  they  express  their 
joy  as  our  Saviour  observes,  though  it  be  but  one  sinner  that 
repenteth^  Luke  xv.  7,  10.    And, 

Lastly y  They  are  represented,  as  joining  in  worship  with  the 
saints  in  heaven ;  for  which  reason  the  apostle,  speaking  con- 
f  erning  the  coinmunion  that  there  is  between  the  upper  and  the 
lower  world,  as  well  as  the  union  between  the  saints  departed, 
and  the  angels,  in  this  work  of  praise,  says,  2'e  are  come  unto 
the  innumerable  company  of  an  gels  ^  to  the  general  assembly  and 
church  of  the  prsl-born^  xvhich  are  rvriiten  in  heaven^  and  to 
the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect^  Heb.  xii.  22,  23.  and  they 
are  also  represented  as  joining  with  all  others,  which  are  before 
the  throne^  the  number  ofivhom  is  ten  thousand  thnes  ten  thou- 
sandy  and  thousands  of  thotisands^  sayings  with  a  loud  voice. 
Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain^  to  receive  poxvery  and  riches, 
a?id  xvisdoiUy  and  strength,  and  honour  j  and  glory  ^  and  blessing. 
Rev.  V.  11,  12. 

This  is  a  branch  of  that  sociiJ  worship,  which  they  are  en- 
gaged in ;  and  since  we  cannot  suppose  that  it  is  performed 
without  harmony,  otherwise  it  wants  a  very  considerable  cir- 
cumstance, necessary  to  render  it  beautjful,  and  becommg  a 
state  of  perfection,  we  must  conclude,  that  there  is  the  greatest 
order  among  these  heavenly  ministers  ;  but  whether  they  are 
to  be  considered,  as  having  a  government,  or  hierarchv,  among 
themselves,  so  that  one  is  superior  in  office  and  dignity  to 
others ;  or  whether  they  have  a  kind  of  dominion  over  one 
another ;  or  whether  some  are  made  partakers  of  privileges, 
that  others  are  deprived  of;  this  we  pretend  not  to  determine, 
since  scripture  is  silent  as  to  this  matter.  And  what  some  have 
laid  down,  as  though  it  were  deduced  from  it,  is  altogether 
inconclusive ;  and  therefore  they,  who  express  themselves  so 
peremptorily  on  this  subject,  as  though  they  had  received  it  by 
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divine  inspiration,  or  were  told  it  by  some,  who  have  been  con- 
versant among  them  in  heaven,  must  be  reckoned  among  them 
whom  the  apostle  speaks  of,  who  intrude  into  those  things  xvhich 
ihey  have  7iot  seen^  vainly  puft  up  by  their  Jleshly  mind^  Colos. 
ii.  18. 

The  Papists  are  very  fond  of  this  notion,  as  being  agreeable 
to  that  unscriptural  hierarchy,  Avhich  they  establish  in  the  church 
here  on  earth,  wiiich  they  pretend  to  be,  in  some  respects,  found- 
ed upon  it,  instead  of  better  arguments  to  support  it  *.  All 
the  countenance  which  they  pretend  to  be  given  to  it,  in  scrip- 
ture, is  taken  from  the  various  characters,  by  which  they  are 
described,  as  cherubim^  seraphim^  thrones^  dominions^  princi- 
falittes^  powers^  angels^  arch-angels^  all  which  expressions  they 
suppose  to  signify  various  ranks  and  orders  among  them  ;  and 
when  they  speak  of  three  classes,  or  degrees  of  dignity,  and  of- 
fice, under  which  they  are  distributed,  and  that  some  of  those 
characters  .^rc  reduced  to  one,  and  others  to  another  of  them, 
this  is  nothing  else  but  to  impose  their  own  chimerical  fancies, 
as  matters  oi  faith  ;  and  when  they  speak  of  some  of  them,  as 
being  of  a  superior  order,  and  admitted  to  greater  honours  than 
the  rest,  whom  they  compare  to  ministers  of  state,  who  always 
attend  the  throne  of  princes,  or  stand  in  their  presence ;  and 
others  that  are  employed  in  particular  services  for  the  good  of 
the  church,  and  are  conversant  in  this  lower  v/orld  :  This  is  a 
distinction  which  the  scripture  says  nothing  of ;  for  they  all  be- 
hold the  face  of  God  in  heaven,  and  are  in  iiis  immediate  pre- 
sence ;  and  they  are  all  likewise  called  ministering  spirits^  sent 
forth  to  minister  to  them  xvhich  shall  be  the  heirs  of  salvation* 

The  gi'eat  oracle  which  they  have  recourse  to,  where  the 
scripture  is  silent,  is  a  spurious  writing,  that  goes  under  the 
name  of  Dionysius,  the  Areopagite,  concerning  the  celestial 
hierarchy  f  ;  which  contains  not  only  many  things  fabulous,  but 
unworthy  of  him,  who  v/as  converted  at  Athens  by  the  apostle 

*  It  is  stremwusly  maintained  by  Baronitts,  BeUarmine,  and  wany  other  -writers  ; 
as  also  by  many  of  the  schoolmen,  as  Dnrundus,  Tho.  Jlqninus,  and  others. 

+  I'his  book  is  sufficiently  proved  to  be  spuriotis,  and  not  to  hare  been  hnown  in  the 
fyir  or  five  first  ages  of  the  church,  as  not  being  mentioned  by  Jerom,  Gennadins, 
and  others,  luhu  make  mention  of  the  ivritem  of  their  oivn  and  former  ages,  and  pass 
their  censures  on  them,  as  genuine  or  spurions.  Jlnd,frofn  others  of  the  Fathers,  who 
lived  in  those  centuries,  it  plainly  appears,  that  the  doctrines  inaintainedin  this  book, 
concerning  the  celestial  hierarchy,  -were  not  then  knorvu  by  the  church.  It  is  also 
proved  to  be  spurious,  because  ttie  author  thereof  makes  mention  of  holy  places,  such 
as  temjiles,  altars,  Ssc-  for  divine  ■worship,  and  catechnwens,  and  the  like,  and  many 
other  things,  vvknorm  to  the  church  till  the  fourth  century  ;  and  he  uses  the  7uord 
Hypostases  to  signify  the  divine  Persons,  whicli  was  not  7isetl  till  then.  He  also  speaks 
efthe  institution  »f  monks,  and  various  sorts  of  them,  ivhich  -were  not  known  till  long 
after  the  apostolic  age  ;  yea^  he  quotes  a  passage  out  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  -who 
lived  in  the  third  century.  These,  and  many  other  arguments,  to  the  same  purpose, 
are  maintained,  not  only  by  Protestants,  bttt  some  impartial  Popish  writer's,  which 
sufficienthj  prove  it  spurious.  See  JJalLeus  Tie  Scrip.  Dionys.  Areop.  and  Bu  Pin's 
hisiort/  of  ecclesiastical  writers.     Cent.  1.  Page  32 — 34, 
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PauPs  ministry.  Acts  xvii.  34.  as  well  as  disagreeable  to  the 
sentiments  oi  the  church  in  the  age  in  which  he  lived  ;  there- 
fore, passing  b}^  this  vain  and  trifling  conjecture,  all  that  we  can 
assert,  concerning  this  matter,  is,  that  there  is  a  beautiful  order 
among  the  angels,  though  not  of  this  kind  ;  and  this  appears 
very  much  in  that  social  worship,  which  is  performed  by  them. 
And  this  leads  us  to  enquire  how  they  communicate  their 
ideas  to  each  other,  though  destitute  of  organs  of  speech,  like 
those  that  men  have.  That  they  do,  some  way  or  other,  im- 
part their  minds  to  one  another,  is  sufficiently  evident,  other- 
wise we  cannot  see  how  they  could  join  together,  or  agree  in 
that  worship,  which  is  performed  by  them,  and  those  united 
hallelujahs,  with  which  they  praise  God,  and  so  answer  the  end 
of  their  creation.  That  they  converse  together  is  evident,  since 
they  are  represented  as  doing  so,  in  several  places  of  scripture  i 
thus  the  prophet  speaks  of  the  angel  that  talked  xvith  him  ;  he 
ivcnt  forth,  and  another  angel  xvent  out  to  meet  him,  Zech.  ii, 
3.  and  elsewhere  it  is  said,  concerning  them,  that  one  cried  to 
another,  Holy,  holy,  holy,  is  the  Lord  cf  hosts  ;  the -whole  earth 
is  full  of  his  glory,  Isa.  vi.  3.  and  the  apostle  John  speaks  of 
an  angel  ascending  from  the  east,  zuho  cried  xvith  a  loud  voice 
to  four  other  angels,  Rev.  vii.  2,  3.  who  were  performing  a  part 
of  their  ministry  here  on  earth,  and  giving  them  a  charge  re- 
lating thereto  ;  and  elsewhere  he  again  represents  one  angel  as 
speaking  to  another,  and  crying  xvith  a  loud  voice,  &c.  chap, 
xix.  17.  In  some  of  these  instances,  if  the  voices  uttered  by 
them  were  real,  this  may  be  accounted  for,  by  supposing  that 
they  assumed  bodies  for  the  same  purpose,  and  so  communi- 
cated their  minds  to  each  other,  in  a  way  not  much  unlike  to 
what  is  done  by  man.  But  this  is  not  their  ordinary  way  of  con- 
versing with  each  other  :  notwithstanding,  we  ma),  from  hence, 
infer,  and  from  many  other  scriptures,  that  might  be  brought  to 
the  same  purpose,  that  there  is  some  way  or  other  bv  which 
they  communicate  their  thoughts  to  one  another.  How  this  is 
done,  is  hard  to  determine  ;  whether  it  be  barely  by  an  act  of 
willing,  that  others  should  know  what  they  desire  to  impart  to 
them  or  by  what  other  methods  it  is  performed  ;  it  is  the  safest 
way  for  us,  and  it  would  be  no  disparagement  were  we  the 
wisest  men  on  earth  to  acknowledge  our  ignorance  of  it,  rather 
than  to  attempt  to  determine  a  thing  so  much  out  of  our  reacli, 
in  this  imperfect  state,  in  which  we  know  so  little  of  the  nature 
or  properties  of  spirits,  especially  those  that  are  without  bodies. 
It  is  therefore  sufficient  for  us  to  conclude,  that  they  converse 
together,  when  joined  in  social  worship ;  but  how  they  do  this, 
;  altogether  unknown  to  us. 
VII.  Notwithstanding  all  the  advantages  which  the  angels 
had  from  those  natural  endowments,  with  which  they  were  craa- 
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ted,  yet  it  is  farther  observed,  that  they  were  subject  to  change. 
Absolute  and  independent  immutability  is  an  attribute  peculiar 
to  God  ;  so  that  whatever  immutability  creatures  have,  it  is  by 
his  will  and  power.  Some  of  the  angels,  who  were  created  holy, 
were  not  only  subject  to  change,  but  they  kept  not  their  Ji rat  es- 
tate^ Jude,  ver.  6.  and,  from  being  the  sons  of  God,  btcame 
enemies  and  rebels ;  which  is  an  evident  proof  of  the  natural 
mutability  of  creatures,  if  not  confirmed  in  a  natural  state  of 
holiness  and  happiness ;  and  we  have  ground  to  conclude,  from 
hence,  that  the  rest  might  have  fallen,  as  well  as  they,  had  they 
not  been  favoured  with  the  grace  of  confirmation,  which  ren- 
dered their  state  of  blessedness  unchangeable.  But  this  will  be 
farther  considered,  under  a  following  answer  *. 


Quest.  XVII.  Hoxv  did  God  create  man  ? 

Answ.  After  God  had  made  all  other  creatures, he  created  man, 
male  and  female,  formed  the  body  of  the  man  of  the  dust  of 
the  ground,  and  the  woman  of  the  rib  of  the  man  ;  endued 
them  with  living,  reasonable,  and  immortal  souls,  made  them 
after  his  own  image,  in  knowledge,  righteousness,  and  holi- 
ness, having  the  law  of  God  written  in  their  hearts,  and  pow- 
er to  fulfil  it,  with  dominion  over  the  creatures,  yet  subject 
to  fall. 

N  this  answer  it  is  observed, 

I.  That  man  was  created  after  all  other  creatures.  There 
was  a  sort  of  climax^  or  gradation  in  the  work  of  creation ;  and 
that  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God  might  be  more  admired 
herein,  he  proceeded  from  things  that  were  less  to  those  that 
were  more  perfect.  Man,  who  is  the  most  excellent  creature 
in  this  lower  world,  was  framed  the  last,  inasmuch  as  God  de- 
signed hereby  not  only  to  give  a  specimen  of  his  power,  wis- 
dom, and  goodness,  but  that  the  glory  of  those  perfections,  which 
shine  forth  in  all  his  other  works,  might  be  adored  and  mag- 
nified by  him,  as  a  creature  fitted  for  that  purpose.  And  his 
being  created  after  all  other  things,  is  not  only  an  instance  of 
the  bounty  and  goodness  of  God,  in  that  the  world,  which  was 
designed  to  be  the  place  of  his  abode,  shovild  be  stored  with  all 
those  provisions  that  were  necessary  for  his  entertainment  and 
delight ;  but  that  he  might  hereby  be  induced  to  give  him  the 
glory  that  was  due  to  his  name,  and  all  other  creatures,  that 
were  formed  befoi-e  him,  might  be  objects  leading  him  to  it. 

II.  As  to  what  concerns  the  difference  of  sex,  it  is  farther 
observed,  that  man  was  made  male  and  female,     Adam  was 

*  See  Quest.  XJX. 
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first  formed,  concerning  whom  we  read,  which  is  an  humbling 
consideration,  that  his  body  was  formed  of  the  dust  of  the  g-roitnd^ 
from  whence  he  took  his  name.  This  God  puts  him  in  mind  of, 
after  his  fall,  when  he  says.  Dust  thou  art,  Gen.  iii.  19.  And 
the  best  of  men'  have  sometimes  expressed  the  low  thoughts 
they  have  of  themselves,  by  acknowledging  this  as  the  first  ori- 
ginal of  the  human  nature.  Thus  Abraham,  when  standing  in 
the  presence  of  God,  says,  I  have  taken  upon  7ne  to  speak  unto 
the  Lord,  which  am  but  dust  and  ashes,  Gen.  xviii.  27.  And 
this  character  is  consioered,  as  universally  belonging  to  man- 
kind, when  it  is  said,  Then  shall  the  dust  return  to  the  earth,  as 
it  was,  Eccles.  xii.  7. 

As  for  the  woman,  it  is  said,  she  was  formed  of  the  rib  of 
the  man.  The  reason  of  her  formation  is  particularly  assigned, 
It  is  not  good  that  the  7nan  should  be  alone,  I  xvill  make  him  an 
help-meet  for  him.  Gen.  iii.  18.  There  was  a  garden  planted 
for  his  delight,  and  the  beasts  of  the  earth  brought,  and  given 
to  him,  as  his  property  ;  and  his  sovereignty  over  them  was  ex- 
pressed by  his  giving  names  to  every  living  creature  :  But  these 
were  not  fitted  to  be  his  companions,  though  designed  for  his 
use.  He  was,  notwithstanding,  alone ;  therefore  God,  design- 
ing him  a  greater  degree  of  happiness,  formed  one  that  might 
be  a  partner  with  him,  in  all  the  enjoyments  of  this  life,  that 
hereby  he  might  experience  the  blessings  of  a  social  life;  and 
that,  according  to  the  laws  of  nature,  by  this  means  the  world 
might  be  inhabited,  and  its  Creator  glorified,  by  a  numerous 
seed,  that  should  descend  from  him. 

From  Adam's  being  first  formed,  the  apostle  infers  his  pre- 
eminence of  sex,  1  Tim.  ii.  11 — 13.  compared  with  1  Cor.  xi. 
8,  9.  though  not  of  nature  ;  the  woman  being,  in  that  respect, 
designed  to  be  a  sharer  with  him  in  his  present  condition,  and 
future  expectation.  From  her  being  formed  of  a  rib,  or,  as 
some  understand  it,  out  of  the  side  of  man,  some  curious,  or 
over-nice  observations  have  been  made,  which  it  is  needless  to 
mention.  The  account,  which  the  scripture  gives  of  it,  is,  that 
her  being  part  of  himself,  argued  the  nearness  of  relation,  and 
unalienable  affection,  which  ought  to  be  between  man  and  wife, 
as  Adam  observed.  This  is  noru  bone  of  my  bones,  and  flesh  cf 
7711/  flesh.  Gen.  ii.  23,  24.  and  our  Saviour,  as  referring  to  the 
same  thing,  says,  For  this  cause  shall  a  man  leave  father  and 
mother,  and  cleave  to  his  wife,  and  they  txvain  shall  be  one  flesh. 
Matih.  xix.  5. 

III.  Tiie  next  thing  that  may  be  observed,  is,  that  these  were 
die  first  parents  of  all  mankind  ;  for  the  apostle  expressly  call?^ 
Adam  the  first  man,  1  Cor.  xv.  45.  And  this  is  very  agreeable 
to  the  account  which  Moses  gives  of  his  creation,  on  the  sixth, 
day,  from  the  beginning  of  time.  Th'''  is  a  truth  so  generall} 
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received,  that  it  seems  almost  needless  to  insist  any  farther  oh 
the  proof  thereof.  The  very  heathen,  that  knew  not  who  the 
first  man  was,  nor  where,  or  when,  he  was  created,  did,  notwith- 
standing, allow,  in  general,  that  there  was  one,  from  whom  all 
descended  ;  therefore,  when  the  apostle  Paul  argued  v,ith  them, 
that  God  had  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men^  for  to  dvjell  on 
all  the  face  of  the  earthy  Acts  xvii.  26.  none  of  them  pretended 
to  deny  it.  And,  none  who  own  the  divine  authority  of  scrip- 
ture, ever  questioned  the  account  which  Moses  gives  hereof, 
till  a  bold  writer,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  published 
a  book,  in  which  he  advanced  a  new  and  fabulous  notion  ;  that 
there  was  a  world  of  men  who  lived  before  Adam  was  created  *, 
.  and  that  these  were  all  heathen  ;  and  that  Moses  speaks  of  their 
creation,  as  what  was  many  ages  before  Adam,  in  Gen.  i.  and 
of  Adam's  in  chap.  ii.  whom  he  supposes  to  have  been  createdl 
in  some  part  of  the  world,  which  was  then  uninhabited,  where 
he  was  designed  to  live,  and  to  be  the  father  of  the  church, 
which  was  to  descend  from  him  ;  and,  being  so  far  remote  from 
the  rest  of  mankind,  he  knew  not  that  there  was  any  other  men 
besides  himself,  till  his  family  increased,  and  some  of  them 
apostatized  from  the  faith ;  and,  in  particular,  Cain,  and  his 
descendents  xvent  out  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord^  and  dwelt 
among  them.  And  whereas  Adam  is  called,  by  the  apostle 
Paul,  the  first  man^  he  supposes  that  he  is  styled  so  only  as  con- 
tra-distinguished from  Christ,  who  is  called  the  second  man^  de- 
signing thereby  to  compare  the  person,  whom  he  supposes  to 
have  been  the  head  of  the  Jewish  church,  with  him  who  is  the 
head  of  the  Christian  church.  And  he  insists  largely  on,  and 
perverts  that  scripture,  in  Rom,  v.  13.  where  it  is  said.  Until 
the  la-w^  sin  was  in  the  zvorld;  as  though  the  sense  of  it  were, 
that  there  was  a  sinful  generation  of  men  in  the  world,  before 
God  erected  his  church,  and  gave  lav/s  to  it,  when  he  created 
Adam,  as  the  head  and  father  thereof;  whereas  the  apostle 
there  speaks  of  sin's  prevailing  in  the  world  before  the  law  was 
given  by  Moses  ;  and  as  for  the  historical  account  of  the  crea- 
tion of  man  in  scripture,  it  is  plain  that  Moses  speaks  of  the 
creation  of  man  in  general,  male  and  female.  Gen.  i.  37.  and, 
in  chap.  ii.  gives  a  particular  account  of  the  same  thing,  and 
speaks  of  the  manner  of  the  formation  of  Adam  and  Eve.  Be- 
inides,  when  God  had  created  Adam,  it  is  expressly  said,  in  Gen. 

*  This  book,  Tvhich  is  called,  Siintema  Theologicum,  in  tuJUch  this  matter  is  pre- 
tended to  be  defended,  -zvas  fmblished  by  one  Peirerius,  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  ;  and,  being  ■zvritte7i  i?i.  Latin.,  -was  read  by  a  great  many  of  the  Ituniedworld: 
And,  inasmuch  as  the  sense  of  many  scriptures  is  strained  by  him  to  defend  it,  and 
hereby  contempt  was  cast  npon  scripture  in  general,  and  occasion  given  to  many,-zuho 
are  so  disposed,  to  reproach  and  burlesque  it  ;  therefore  S07ne  have  thovght  it  ivsrth 
their  while  to  take  notice  of,  and  confute  this  neio  doctrine  ;  after  which,  the  author 
thereof,  either  being  convinced  of  his  error  thereby,  as  some  suppose,  or  being  afraid 
^!':f  he  should  sniffer  persecution  for  it,  recanted  Ids  opinion,  ar,d  turned  Papist. 
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ji.  5.  that  there  was  not  a  man  to  till  the  ground^  therefore  there 
was  no  other  man  living,  which  is  directly  contrary  to  this  chi- 
mericul  opinion.  And,  if  there  had  been  a  world  of  men  be- 
fore Adam,  what  occasion  was  thvre  for  him  to  be  created  out 
of  the  dust  of  the  ground  .''  He  might  have  been  the  father  of 
the  church,  and  yet  descended  from  one  that  was  then  in  bejngj 
in  a  natural  way ;  or,  if  God  designed  that  he  should  live  at  a 
distance  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  he  might  have  called  him 
from  the  place  of  his  abode,  as  he  afterwards  did  Abraham, 
without  exerting  power  in  creating  him ;  and  he  might  have 
ordered  him  to  have  taken  a  wife  out  of  the  world,  without 
creating  a  woman  for  that  purpose. 

It  would  be  too  great  a  digression,  nor  would  it  answer  any 
A'aluable  end,  for  me  to  take  notice  of  every  particular  argu- 
ment brought  in  defence  of  this  notion  :  but  though  the  book 
we  speak  of,  be  not  much  knoAvn  in  the  world,  yet  the  notion 
is  defended  and  propagated  by  many  Atheists  and  Deists,  who 
design  hereby  to  bring  the  scripture-history  and  religion  in 
general  into  contempt;  therefore  I  am  obliged,  in  opposition 
to  them,  to  answer  an  objection  or  two. 

Object.  1.  If  Adam  was  the  first  man,  and  his  employment 
was  tilling  the  ground,  where  had  he  those  instruments  of 
husbandry,  that  were  necessary,  in  order  thereto,  and  other 
things,  to  subserve  the  various  occasions  of  life  ? 

Answ.  This  mav  easily  be  answered,  by  supposing  that  he 
had  a  sufficiency  of  wisdom  to  find  out  every  thing  that  was 
needful  for  his  use  and  service,  whatever  improvement  might 
be  made  in  manual  arts,  by  future  ages ;  but  this  objection, 
though  mentioned  amongst  the  rest,  is  not  much  insisted  on. 
Therefore, 

Object.  2.  There  is  another  objection,  which  some  think  a 
little  more  plausible,  taken  from  what  is  contained  in  Gen.  iv. 
where  we  read  of  Cain's  killing  his  brother  Abel,  which  was  a 
little  before  the  hundred  and  thirtieth  year  of  the  world,  as  ap- 
pears, by  comparing  chap.  v.  3.  with  chap.  iv.  25.  in  which  it 
is  said,  Adam  lived  an  hundred  and  tliirty  years^  and  begat 
Seth ;  upon  which  occasion,  his  wife  acknowledges  it  as  a 
mercy,  that  God  had  appointed  her  another  seed,  instead  of  Abel, 
zuhom  Cam  slew.  Now,  if  we  ob§er\'c  the  consequence  of  this 
murder;  how  Cain,  as  it  is  said,  in  chap,  iv,  16.  rucnt  out  from 
the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Nod ;  and, 
in  ver.  17.  that  he  built  a  city,  and  called  the  name  of  it  (ftcr 
the  name  of  his  son,  Enoch ;  from  whence  they  infer,  that,  in  a 
little  above  an  hundred  and  thirty  years  after  the  world  was 
created,  there  were  several  colonies  settled  in  places  remote 
from  the  land  of  Eden,  where  Adam,  and  his  posterity,  dwelt; 
and  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries  were  of  a  different  rclv 

Vol.  II.  F 
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gion  from  him,  otherwise  Cain's  living  among  them  would  not 
be  styled,  his  going  out  from  the  presence  oftlie  Lord.  And  it 
is  not  said,  that  Cain  peopled  that  land,  but  he  went  there, 
that  is,  dwelt,  amongst  the  inhabitants  thereof;  and  it  must  be 
by  their  assistance  that  he  built  this  city,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
probable  that  the  art  of  building,  at  this  time,  was  hardly 
known  by  our  first  parents,  and  their  descendants ;  but  they 
lived,  separate  from  the  world,  in  tents,  and  worshipped  God 
in  that  way,  which  they  received  by  divine  revelation,  being 
but  few  in  number,  while  other  parts  of  the  world  might  be  as 
much  peopled  as  they  are,  at  this  day. 

Anszv.  But  to  this  it  may  be  answered  that  as  this  chimeri- 
cal opinion  sets  aside;  or  perverts  the  scripture-account  of 
things,  so  the  absurdity  of  it  may  be  easily  manifested.    And, 

1.  If  they  suppose  that  the  r-umber  of  Adam's  posterity 
were  small,  and  inconsiderable,  when  Cain  slew  his  brother, 
and  built  the  city  before-mentioned,  this  will  appear  to  be  an 
ungrounded  conjecture,  if  the  blessing,  which  God  conferred 
on  man  in  his  first  creation,  of  increasing^  multiplying^  and 
replenishing  the  earthy  Gen.  i.  28.  took  place,  as  it  doubtless 
did,  and  that  in  an  uncommon  degree,  the  necessity  of  things 
requiring  it;  therefore  it  is  not  absurd  to  suppose,  that,  at 
least,  as  many  children  were  generally  born  at  a  birth,  and  in 
as  early  an  age  of  the  mother's  life,  as  have  been,  or  are,  in 
any  uncommon  instances  in  latter  ages.  It  is  also  very  proba- 
ble, that  the  time  of  child-bearing  continued  many  years  lon- 
ger than  it  now  doth,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  years,  in 
which  the  life  of  man  exceeded  the  present  standard  thereof; 
and  if  the.  age  of  man  was  extended  to  eight  or  nine  hundred 
years,  we  may  conclude  that  there  were  but  lew  that  died  young. 
If  these  things  be  taken  for  granted,  which  seem  not,  in  the 
least,  improbable,  any  one,  who  is  curious  in  his  enquiries 
about  this  matter,  and  desires  to  know  what  a  number  of  peo- 
ple might  be  born  in  one  hundred  and  thirty  years^  will  find  it 
will  be  so  great,  that  they  might  spread  themselves  through 
many  countries,  far  distant  from  the  place  w^here  Adam  dwelt; 
and  therefore  there  is  no  need  to  suppose,  that  those,  with 
whom  Cain  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Nod^  were  persons  that  lived 
before  Adam  was  created.  But,  that  this  may  more  abund- 
antly appear,  let  it  be  farther  considered, 

2.  That  though  we  read  of  Cain's  going  out  from  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Lord^  and  his  dwelling  in  the  land  of  Nod^  and 
building  a  city^  immediately  after  the  account  of  Abel's  death, 
and  therefore  it  is  taken  for  granted,  that  this  was  done  soon 
after,  that  is,  about  the  hundred  and  thirtieth  year  of  the 
world ;  yet  there  is  no  account  that  this  was  done  immediate- 
ly, or  some  few  years  after,  in  scripture,  which  contains  the 
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history  of  the  life  of  Cain,  in  a  few  verses,  without  any  chro- 
nological account  of  the  time,  when  these  things  were  said  to 
be  done  by  him,  and  therefore  it  seems  probable,  that  this 
was  done  some  hundreds  of  years  after  Cain  slew  Abi;l;  so 
that  we  need  not  enquire  what  a  number  of  persons  might  be 
in  the  world  in  one  hundred  and  thirty  years^  but  in  .seveii  or 
ei^^ht  hundred  years,  and  then  the  world  might  be  almost  as 
full  of  people,  as  it  is  now  at  present,  and  then  the  greatest 
part  of  the  world  might  be  also  degenerate,  and  strangers  to 
the  true  religion ;  so  that  Cain  might  easily  be  said  to  go  out 
of  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  choose  to  live  with  those  that 
were  apostates  from  him,  and  served  other  gods ;  therefore  no 
advantage  is  gained  against  the  scripture-history  by  those,  who 
in  contempt  of  it,  defend  this  ill-grounded  opinion. 

Thus  we  have  considered  man,  as  created  male  and  fe- 
male, and  our  first  parents,  as  the  common  stock,  or  root,  from 
whence  all  descended ;  we  shall  now  take  a  view  of  the  con- 
stitution, or  frame  of  the  human  nature,  and  consider, 

IV.  The  two  constituent  parts  of  man,  namely,  the  soul  and 
body.  With  respect  to  the  former  of  these,  he  is,  as  it  were 
allied  to  angels,  or,  to  use  the  scripture-expression,  made  a  lit- 
tle loiver  than  them,  Psul.  viii.  5.  As  to  the  other,  which  is 
his  inferior  part,  to  wit,  the  body,  he  is  of  the  earthy  earthy y 
and  set  upon  a  level  with  the  lower  parts  of  the  creation.  And 
here  we  shall, 

1.  Consider  the  body  of  man,  inasmuch  as  it  was  first  form- 
ed before  the  soul ;  and  according  to  the  course  and  laws  of 
tiature,  it  is  first  fashioned  in  the  womb,  and  then  the  soul  is 
united  to  it,  when  it  is  organized,  and  fitted  for  its  reception  : 
There  are  many  things  very  wonderful  in  the  structure  of  hu- 
man bodies,  which  might  well  give  occasion  to  the  inspired 
writer  to  say,  /  am  fearfidhj  and  -wonderfully  made^  Psal. 
cxxxix.  14.  This  is  a  subject  that  would  aftbrd  us  much  mat- 
ter to  enlarge  on,  and  from  thence,  to  take  occasion  to  admire 
the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  in  this  part  of  his  work. 

Many  things  might  be  observed  from  the  shape,  and  erect 
posture  thereof,  and  the  several  conveniences  that  arise  from 
thence,  and  how  we  are  hereby  instructed  that  we  were  not 
born  to  look  dowuM'ards  to  the  earth,  but  up  to  heaven,  from 
whence  our  chief  happiness  is  derived.  We  might  here  con- 
aider  the  various  parts  of  the  body,  whereof  none  are  superflu- 
ous or  redundant,  and  their  convenient  situation  for  their  res- 
pective uses;  the  harmony  and  contexture  thereof,  and  the 
subserviency  of  one  part  to  another;  and  particularly,  how  it 
is  so  ordered  by  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator,  that  those  parts> 
which  are  most  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  life,  which,  if 
hurt,  would  occasion  immediate  deatj),  are  placed  most  in- 
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tvard,  that  tiiey  might  be  sufficiently  defended  from  all  external 
injuries  that  might  befal  them;  and  also  the  disposition  of 
those  parts,  that  are  the  organs  of  sense,  and  their  contexture, 
ivhereby  they  are  fitted  to  exert  themselves,  in  such  a  way,  as 
is  most  proper  to  answer  the  ends  thereof.  We  might  also 
consider  the  temperature  of  the  body,  whereby  its  health  and 
vigour  is  maintained;  and  that  vast  variety  that  there  is  in  the 
countenances,  and  voices  of  men,  in  which  there  is  hardly  an 
exact  similitude  in  any  two  persons  in  the  world ;  and  the  wise 
end  designed  by  God  herein,  for  the  advantage  of  mankind  in 
general ;  these  things  might  have  been  particularly  insisted  on, 
and  have  aiforded  many  useful  observations ;  but  to  enlarge  on 
this  head,  as  it  deserves,  would  be  to  divert  too  much  from 
our  present  design ;  and  it  will  be  very  difficult  for  any  one  to 
treat  on  this  subject  with  more  advantage  than  it  has  been 
done  by  several  learned  and  judicious  writers,  being  set  in  a 
much  clearer  light  than  it  has  been  in  former  ages,  by  those 
improvements,  which  have  been  lately  made  in  anatomy ;  and 
it  is  insisted  on  so  particularly,  and  with  such  demonstrative 
evidence,  by  them,  that  I  shall  rather  choose  to  refer  the  rea- 
der to  those  writings,  in  which  it  is  contained,  than  insist  on 

it*. 

All  that  I  shall  farther  observe  is,  that  there  is  something 
"Wonderful  in  that  natural  heat  that  is  continued  in  the  bodies  of 
men,  for  so  many  years  together,  and  in  the  motion  of  the 
heart,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  and  juices,  the  continual 
supply  of  animal  spirits,  and  their  subserviency  to  muscular 
motion :  these  things,  and  many  other  of  the  like  nature,  are 
all  wonderful  in  the  bodies  of  men. 

If  it  be  objected,  that  there  are  other  creatures,  who,  in  some 
respects,  excel  men,  as  to  what  concern  their  bodies,  and  the 
powers  thereof;  as  the  vulture,  and  many  other  creatures,  in 
quickness  of  sight  and  hearing;  the  dog  in  the  sense  of  smell- 
ing, and  many  others  excel  them  in  strength  and  swiftness ,; 
and  some  inanimate  creatures,  as  the  sun,  and  other  heavenly 
bodies,  in  beauty. 

To  this  it  may  be  answered :  That  the  bodies  of  men  must 
be  allowed  to  have  a  superior  excellency,  if  considered  as  uni- 
ted to  their  souls,  and  rendered  more  capable  of  glorifying 
God,  and  enjoying  that  happiness,  which  no  creatures,  below 
them,  are  capable  oi.  It  is  true,  man  is  not  endowed  with 
such  quickness  of  sense,  strength  of  body,  and  sviriftness  of 
motion,  as  many  other  creatures  are ;  some  of  which  endow- 
ments tend  to  the  preservation  of  their  own  lives:  othtrs  arc 
conducive  to  the  advantage  of  man,  who  has  every  thing,  in 

*  Sec  Ray's  rvisdom  of  God,  in  the  ivork  of  creation^  Part,  II.  and  DeThani's 
Phjiico.  Tlieology^  Bfok  V. 
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the  frame  of  his  nature,  necessary  to  his  happiness,  agreeable 
to  his  present  station  of  life,  for  liis  glorifying  God,  and  an- 
swering higher  ends  than  other  creatures  were  made  for  j  so 
that  if  we  judge  of  the  excellencies  of  the  human  nature,  we 
must  conceive  of  man,  more  especially  as  to  that  more  noble 
part  of  which  he  consists.     Accordingly, 

2.  We  shall  consider  him  as  having  (a)  a  rational  and  im- 
mortal soul,  which  not  only  gives  a  relative  excellency  to  the 
body,  to  which  it  is  united,  and,  by  its  union  therewith,  pre- 
serves it  from  corruption,  but  uses  the  various  organs  thereof, 
to  put  forth  actions,  which  are  under  the  conduct  of  reason ; 
and  that  which  renders  it  still  more  excellent,  is,  that  it  is  ca- 
pable of  being  conversant  about  objects  abstracted  from  mat- 
ter, and  of  knowing  and  enjoying  God.  And  whatsoever  ob- 
structions it  may  meet  with  from  the  temperament  of  the  body, 
to  which  it  is  united,  or  what  uneasiness  soever  it  may  be  ex- 
posed to  from  its  sympathy  therewith ;  yet  none  of  those  things, 
which  tend  to  destroy  the  body,  or  separate  it  from  the  soul, 
can  affect  the  soul  so  far,  as  to  take  away  its  power  of  acting, 
but  when  separate  from  it,  it  remains  immortal,  and  is  capa- 
ble of  farther  improvements,  and  a  greater  degree  of  happi- 
ness. 

We  might  here  proceed  to  prove  the  immortality  of  the  soul; 
but  that  we  shall  have  occasion  more  particularly  to  do,  under 
u  following  answer  *,  when  v/e  consider  the  souls  of  believers, 

*  See  Quest.  Ixsxvi. 


(a)  The  Origin  of  the  soul,  at  what  time  it  enters  into  the  body,  w  aether  it 
be  immediately  created  at  its  entrance  into  the  body,  or  comes  out  of  a  pre-ex 
intent  state,  are  things  that  cannot  be  known  from  any  fitness  or  reasonableness 
founded  in  the  nature  of  things;  and  yet  it  is  as  necessary  to  believe  this  is  done 
according  to  certain  reasons  of  wisdom  and  goodness,  as  to  believe  there  is  a. 
God. 

'Sow,  who  can  say  that  it  is  the  same  thing,  whether  human  souls  are  created 
immediately  for  human  bodies,  or  whether  they  come  into  them  out  of  some  pre- 
exiatent  state?  For  aught  we  know,  oneof  tliese  ways  may  be  exceeding  Jit  and 
■uiise,  and  the  otiier  as  entirely  «n;Hs<  and  unreasonable;  and  yet,  when  Reason 
examines  either  of  these  ways,  it  finds  xUn^'i equally  perplexed  witli  difficulties, 
and  knows  not  v.  hich  to  chuse :  but  if  souls  be  immaterial  [;is  all  philosophy  no\r 
proves]  it  must  be  one  of  them. 

And  perhaps,  tlie  reason  why  God  has  revc.nled  so  little  of  these  matters  in 
holy  Scripture  itself,  is,  because  any  more  particular  revelati«n  of  them,  would 
but  have  perplexed  us  with  greater  difRcuUies,  as  noi  having  capacities  or  ideas 
to  compvefieiul  such  tli uigs.  For,  as  all  oiu-  natural  knowledge  is  confined  to 
ideas  borrowel  {roxn  espericnce,  and  the  tise  of  our  »<;«,ses  about  A ;<man  things; 
as  R'-velation  can  only  teach  us  ihmgs  that  luve  some  likeness  to  what  we  aJ- 
ready  know;  as  our  notions  of  e<]uity  and  justice  are  -ery  limited,  and  confined 
to  cert.iin  actions  between  m-in  and  man ;  so,  if  G(xl  had  revealed  to  us  more 
particularly,  tin-  origin  of  our  souls,  and  the  reason  of  their  state  in  hunjan  bu 
die .,  we  m  c^Iit  perhips  iiave  bjen  exposed  to  grciter  difficultier  by  sucli  know- 
ledge, an.)  h  en  less  able  to  vmdiCAte  the^irstirc  and  ffoodness  of  God,  tlian  \v<- 
rVT  by  enr  present  ig-norwictr.  nnMiK  irKi*""* 
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as  made  perfect  in  holiness,  and  thereby  fitted  for,  and  aiier- 
Vv'ards  received  into  heaven,  having  escaped  the  grave,  (in 
which  the  body  is  to  be  detained  until  the  resurrection)  vhich 
is  the  consequence  of  its  immortality.  And  therefore  we  pro- 
ceed, 

V.  To  consider  another  excellency  of  the  human  nature,  as 
man  was  made  after  the  image  of  God.  To  be  made  a  little 
lower  than  the  angels,  as  he  is  represented  by  the  Psalmist,  in 
Psal.  viii.  5.  is  a  very  great  honour  conferred  on  him :  But 
what  can  be  said  greater  of  him,  than  that  he  was  made  after 
the  image  of  God  ^  However,  though  this  be  a  scripture-ex- 
pression, denoting  the  highest  excellency  and  pi'ivilege,  yet  it 
is  to  be  explained  consistently  with  that  infinite  distance  that 
,there  is  between  God  and  the  creature.  This  glorious  char- 
acter, put  upon  him  does  not  argue  him  to  partake  of  any  di- 
vine perfection ;  nor  is  it  inconsistent  Avith  the  nothingness  of 
the  best  of  finite  beings,  when  compared  with  God ;  for  what- 
ever likeness  there  is  in  man  to  him,  there  is,  at  the  same  time, 
an  infinite  dissimilitude,  or  disproportion,  as  was  before  ob- 
served, when  we  considered  the  difference  between  those  di- 
vine attributes,  which  are  called  incommunicable,  from  others, 
which  some  call  communicable. 

If  it  be  enquired,  wherein  the  image  of  God  in  man  con- 
sists ?  It  would  be  preposterous  and  absurd,  to  the  last  de- 
gree, to  suppose  that  this  has  any  respect  to  the  lineaments  of 
the  body ;  for  there  is  a  direct  opposition  rather  than  simili- 
tude, between  the  spirituality  of  the  divine  nature,  and  the 
bodies  of  men.  And,  indeed,  it  would  have  been  needless  to 
have  mentioned  this,  had  not  some  given  occasion  for  it,  by 
perverting  the  sense  of  those  scriptures,  in  which  God  is  re- 
presented, in  a  metaphorical  way,  in  condescension  to  our 
common  mode  of  speaking,  as  though  he  had  a  body,  or  bodi- 
ly parts;  from  whence  they  have  inferred,  that  he  assumed  a 
body,  at  first,  as  a  model,  according  to  which  he  would  frame 
that  of  man ;  which  is  not  only  absurd,  but  blasphemous,  and 
carries  it  own  confutation  in  it. 

There  are  others,  who  suppose  that  man  was  made  after  the 
image  of  Christ's  hunian  nature,  which,  though  it  doth  not  al- 
together contain  so  vile  a  suggestion  as  the  former,  yet  it  is 
groundless  and  absurd,  inasmuch  as  Christ  was  made  after  the 
likeness  of  man,  as  to  what  concerns  his  human  nature,  Phil, 
ii.  r.  and  man,  in  that  respect,  was  not  made  after  his  image. 

And  to  this  let  me  add,  that  when  the  scripture  spe;  ks  of 
man,  as  made  after  the  image  of  God,  it  plainly  gives  us 
ground  to  distinguish  between  it  and  that  glory  which  is  pecu- 
liar to  Christ,  who  is  said  not  only  to  be  made  after  his  image, 
but  to  be  the  imag'e  of  the  invisible  Cody  Col.  i.  15.  and  the  ex- 
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press  image  of  his  person^  Heb.  i.  3.  and  therefore  that  there  is, 
in  this  respect,  such  a  similitude  between  the  Father  and  Son, 
as  cannot,  in  any  sense  be  applied  to  the  likeness,  which  is 
said  to  be  between  God  and  the  creature. 

Moreover,  when  we  speak  of  man,  as  made  after  the  image 
of  God,  as  consisting  in  some  finite  perfections  communicated 
to  him,  we  must  carefully  fence  against  the  least  supposition, 
as  though  man  were  made  partaker  of  any  of  the  divine  per- 
fections. It  is  true,  the  apostle  speaks  concerning  believers, 
as  being  made  partakers  of  the  divine  nature^  2  Pet.  i.  4.  for 
the  understanding  of  which  we  must  take  heed,  that  we  do 
not  pervert  the  mind  of  the  Holy  Ghost  herein  ;  for  nothing 
is  intended  by  this  expression,  in  which  the  image  of  God  is 
set  forth,  but  a  sanctified  nature,  or,  as  I  would  rather  choose 
to  render  it,  a  divine  nature^  derived  from,  and,  in  some  re- 
spects, conformed  to  him  but  yet  infinitely  below  him. 

This  image  of  God  in  man,  in  this  answer,  is  said  to  con- 
sist particularly  in  three  things. 

1.  In  knowledge.  This  is  what  vro.  generally  call  the  natu- 
ral image  of  God  in  man,  which  he  is  endov.-ed  with,  as  an  in- 
tclHgent  creature ;  iK»t  that  the  degree  of  kno'wledge,  which 
the  best  of  men  are  capable  of,  contains  in  it  any  thing  proper- 
ly divine  as  to  its  formal  nature ;  for  there  is  a  greater  dispro- 
portion between  tlie  infinite  knowledge  of  the  divine  mind,  and 
that  of  a  finite  creature,  than  there  is  between  the  ocean  and  a 
drop  of  water  :  But  it  signifies,  that  as  God  has  a  comprehen- 
sive knowledge  of  all  things,  man  has  the  knowledge  of  some 
things,  agreeable  to  his  finite  capacity,  communicated  to  him ; 
and  thus  we  are  to  understand  the  apostle's  word^,  when  he 
speaks  of  man's  being  renexved  in  knoxuledg-e^  after  the  image  of 
hi)n  that  created  him^  Col.  iii.  10. 

2  It  consists  in  righteousness  and  holiness.  This  some  call 
the  moral  image  of  God  in  man  ;  or,  especially  if  we  consider 
it  as  restored  in  sanctification,  it  may  more  properh'  be  called 
his  supernatural  image,  and  it  consists  in  the  rectitude  of  the 
human  nature^,  as  opposed  to  that  sinful  deformity  and  blemish, 
which  renders  fallen  man  unlike  to  him.  Therefore  we  must 
consider  him,  at  first,  as  made  upright,  Eccles.  vii.  29.  so  that 
there  was  not  the  least  tincture,  or  tr.int  of  sin,  in  his  nattue, 
or  any  disposition,  or  inclination  to  it ;  but  all  the  powers  and 
faculties  of  the  soul  were  disposed  to  answer  the  ends  of  its 
creation,  and  thereby  to  glorify  God. 

And  to  this  some  add,  that  the  image  of  God,  in  man,  con- 
sisted in  blessedness  ;  so  that  as  God  is  infinitely  blef-sed  in  the 
enjoyment  of  his  own  perfections,  man  was,  in  his  way  and 
measure,  blessed,  in  possessing  and  enjoving  those  perfections, 
wliich  he  rcccjived  from  God.     But,  though  this  be  true,  yet  I 
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v,'ould  rather  choose  to  keep  close  to  the  scripture  mode  of" 
speakings  which  represents  the  image  of  God  in  man,  as  con- 
sisting in  righteousness  arid  true  holiness,  Eph.  iv.  24. 

Man,  being  thus  made  after  the  image  of  God,  is  farther  said 
in  this  answer,  to  have  the  law  of  God  written  in  his  heart, 
and,  power  to  fulfil  it.  Herein  God  first  made,  and  then  dealt 
with  him  as  a  reasonable  creature,  the  subject  of  moral  govern- 
ment ;  and,  that  this  law  might  be  perfectly  understood,  it  was 
written  on  his  heart,  that  hereby  he  might  have  a  natural  know- 
ledge of  the  rule  of  his  obedience,  and  might,  with  as  little  dif- 
ficulty, be  apprised  of  his  duty  to  God,  as  he  was  of  any  thing 
that  he  knew,  as  an  intelligent  creature. 

And  inasmuch  as  he  was  indispensably  obliged  to  yield  obe- 
dience to  this  law,  and  the  consequence  of  violating  it  would 
be  his  ruin,  God,  as  a  just  and  gracious  Sovereign,  gave  him 
ability  to  fulfil  it ;  so  that  he  might  not,  without  his  own  fault, 
by  a  necessity  of  nature,  rebel  against  him,  and  so  plunge  him- 
self into  inevitable  misery. 

3.  It  is  farther  observed,  that  the  image  of  God,  in  man,  con- 
sisted in  man's  dominion  over  the  creatures.  This  is  express- 
ly revealed  in  scripture,  when  God  says.  Let  us  make  man  in 
our  image,  after  our  likeness,  and  let  them  have  domiiiion.  over 
thejish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  the  cat- 
tle, and  over  all  the  earth,  and  over  every  creeping  thing  that 
cveepeth  upon  the  earth.  Gen.  i.  26.  and  the  Psalmist  describes 
this  dominion  in  other  words,  though  not  much  differing,  as  to 
the  general  import  thereof,  when  he  says.  Thou  madest  him  to 
have  dominion  over  the  works  of  thy  hands  ;  thou  hast  put  all 
Thi7igs  under  fits  feet :  All  sheep  and  oxen;  yea,  and  the  beasts 
of  the  field,  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  thejish  of  the  sea,  and  what- 
soever passeth  through  the  paths  of  the  seas,  Psal.  viii.  6 — 8. 
This  dominion  consisted  in  the  right  which  he  had  to  use  and 
dispose  of  the  inferior  creatures,  for  his  comfort  and  delight, 
and  to  serve  him,  ifi  all  things  necessary,  for  the  glorifying  his 
Creator,  though  he  had  no  right,  nor  inclination,  in  his  state 
of  integrity,  to  abuse  them,  .as  fallen  man  does,  in  various  in- 
stances. 

VI.  The  last  thing  observed  in  this  answer,  is  that  notwith- 
standing the  advantageor.3  circumstances,  in  which  man  was 
created,  yet  he  was  subject  to  fail ;  by  which  we  are  not  to  un- 
derstand that  he  was  forced  or  compelled  to  fall,  through  any 
necessity  of  nature ;  for  that  would  have  been  inconsistent 
with  the  liberty  of  his  will  to  what  was  good,  or  that  rectitude 
of  nature,  whereby  he  was  not  only  fitted  to  perform  perfect 
obedience,  Imt  to  avoid  every  thing  that  has  a  tendency  to  ren- 
der him  guilty  before  God,  and  thereby  to  ruin  him. 

As  for  the  devil,  he  had  no  power  to  force  the  will ;  nor 
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could  he  lay  any  snare  to  entangle  and  destroy  man,  but  what 
he  had  wisdom  enough,  had  he  impi-ovtd  his  faculties  as  he 
ought,  to  have  avoided  :  But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  he  was  subject  to  fall,  for  that  appears  by  the  event ; 
so  that,  though  he  had  no  disposition  to  sin  in  his  nature,  for 
God  could  not  create  a  person  in  such  a  state,  since  that  would 
render  him  the  author  of  sin,  yet  he  did  not  determine  to  pre- 
vent it;  though  this,  as  will  be  hereafter  considered,  was  a  pri- 
vilege which  man  would  have  attained  to,  according  to  the 
tenor  of  the  covenant  he  was  under,  had  he  performed  the  con* 
ditions  thereof,  and  so  would  have  been  confirmed  in  holiness 
and  happiness  ;  but  tiiis,  it  is  certain,  he  was  not  at  first,  be- 
cause he  fell :   But  of  this,  more  under  a  following  answer. 


Quest.  XVIII.  What  arc  God's  works  of  Providence? 

Answ.  God's  works  of  Providence  are  his  most  hoi)-,  wise^ 
and  powerful  preserving  and  governing  alibis  creatures;  or- 
dering them,  and  all  their  actions,  to  his  own  glory. 

IN  speaking  to  this  answer,  we  must  consider  what  we  are  to 
understand  by  providence  in  general.  It  supposes  a  crea- 
ture brought  into  being;  and  consists  in  God's  doing  every 
thing  that  is  necessary  for  the  continuance  thereof,  and  in  his 
ordering  and  over-ruling  second  causes,  to  produce  their  re- 
spective effects,  under  the  direction  of  his  infinite  wisdom,  and 
the  influence  of  his  almighty  power.  It  is  owing  to  this  that 
all  things  do  not  sink  into  nothing,  or  that  every  thing  har> 
what  it  wants  to  render  it  fit  to  answer  the  end  designed  in  the 
creation  thereof.  Pursuant  to  this  general  description  of  pro- 
vidence, it  may  be  considered  as  consisting  of  two  branches^ 
namely,  God's  upholding,  or  preserving,  all  creatures;  and 
enabling  them  to  act  by  his  divine  concom-se  or  influence  :  and 
his  governing  or  ordering  them,  and  all  their  actions,  for  his 
own  glory. 

I.  That  God  upholds  all  things.  This  he  is  expressly  saidi 
to  do,  by  the  word  of  his  poxver^  Heb.  i.  3.  and  it  may  be 
farther  evinced,  if  we  consider  that  God  alone  is  indej)end- 
ent,  and  self-suflicient,  therefore  the  idea  of  a  creature  im- 
plies in  it  dependence ;  that  which  depended  on  God  for 
its  being,  must  depend  on  him  for  the  continuance  there- 
of. If  any  creature,  in  this  lower  world,  could  preserve 
itself,  then  surely  this  might  be  said  of  man,  the  most 
excellent  part  thereof ;  But  it  is  certain,  that  man  cannot  pre- 
serve himself;  for  if  he  could,  he  would  not  be  subject  to  those 
decays  of  nature,  or  those  daily  infirmities.^  whifch  all  arc  liaWt; 
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unto ;  and  he  would,  doubtless  preserve  himself  from  dying, 
ibr  that  is  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  nature,  which  would, 
were  it  possible  for  him  to  do  it,  prevent  itself  from  being  dis- 
solved. And  if  man  could  preserve  himself  in  being,  he  might, 
and  doubtless,  would,  by  his  own  skill,  maintain  himself  in  a 
prosperous  condition  in  this  world,  and  always  lead  a  happy 
life,  since  this  is  what  nature  cannot  but  desire :  But,  inasmuch 
as  all  are  liable  to  the  afflictions  and  miseries  of  this  present 
state,  it  plainly  argues  that  they  are  unavoidable,  and  conse- 
quently that  there  is  a  providence  that  maintains  men,  and  all 
other  creatures,  in  that  state  in  which  they  are. 

In  considering  the  upholding  providence  of  God,  we  must 
observe,  that  it  is  either  immediate,  or  mediate.  The  former 
of  these  consists  in  his  exerting  that  power,  by  which  we  live, 
move,  and  act,  which  is  sometimes  called  the  divine  manuten- 
ency;  and  this  cannot  be  exerted  by  a  finite  medium,  any  more 
than  that  power  that  brought  all  things  into  being. 

But  besides  this,  God  is  said,  according  to  the  fixed  laws  of 
nature,  to  preserve  his  creatures  by  the  instrumentality  of 
second  causes.  Thus  life  is  maintained  by  the  air  in  which 
we  breathe,  and  the  food,  by  which  we  are  nourished  ;  and 
every  thing  that  tends  to  our  comfort  in  life,  is  communicated 
to  us  by  second  causes,  under  the  influence  and  direction  of 
providence,  to  which  it  is  as  much  to  be  ascribed,  as  though  it 
were  brought  about  without  means:  thus  Jacob  considers  God, 
as  giving  him  bread  to  eat^  and  raiment  to  put  on,  Gen.  xxviii. 
20.  whatever  diligence  or  industry  was  used  by  him  to  attain 
them;  and  God  is  elsewhere  said  to  give  food  to  all  Jiesh; 
Psal.  cxxxvi.  25.  and,  concerning  brute  creatures,  it  is  said. 
These  wait  all  upon  thee,  that  thou  may  eat  give  them  their  meat 
indue  season;  that  thou  giv  est  them,  they  gather  ;  thou  openest 
thy  hand,  they  are  jilled  -with  good,  Psal.  civ.  27,  28. 

II.  God  governs  all  things  by  his  providence,  so  that  nothing 
happens  by  chance  to  him.  This  appears  from  those  admira- 
ble displays  of  wisdom,  which  come  under  our  daily  observa- 
tion, in  the  government  of  the  world.  Many  things  are  or- 
dered to  subserve  such  ends,  as  are  attained  by  them  without 
their  own  knowledge  ;  as  the  sun  and  other  heavenly  bodies 
which  are  a  common  blessing  to  this  lower  world ;  so  the 
rain,  the  air,  vapours,  minerals,  beasts,  vegetables,  and  all 
other  creatures,  below  men,  answer  their  respective  ends,  with- 
out their  own  design,  and  not  by  the  will  or  management  of 
any  intelligent  creature  therefore  it  must  be  by  the  direction 
of  providence. 

That  there  is  a  providence,  that  governs  the  world,  is  so  ob- 
vious a  truth,  that  it  has  been  denied  by  none,  but  the  most 
stupid  part  of  mankind,  who  wholly  abandoned  themselves  to 
sensuality  and  libertinism,  and  hardly  owned  that  there  is  a 
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God,  or  such  things  as  moral  good  or  evil ;  and  these  scarce 
deserye  the  name  of  men.*  All  others,  I  say,  have  owned  a 
providence,  as  what  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  belief 
of  a  God,  and  therefore  it  is  a  doctrine  founded  in  the  very  na- 
ture of  man ;  so  that  the  heathen  who  have  had  no  other  light 
than  that  affords,  have  expressed  their  belief  of  it,  and  have 
compared  the  divine  Being  to  a  pilot,  who  sits  at  the  helm  and 
steers  the  ship ;  or  to  one  that  guides  the  chariot  where  he 
pleases ;  or  to  a  general,  that  marshals  and  gives  directions  to 
the  soldiers  under  his  command  :  or  to  a  king,  that  sits  on  the 
throne,  and  gives  laws  to  all  his  subjects.  Accordingly,  the 
apostle  Paul,  when  arguing  with  the  Athenians,  from  princi- 
ples which  they  maintained,  takes  it  for  granted,  as  what  would 
not  be  contested  by  them,  that  there  was  a  providence,  when 
he  says.  In  him  zue  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being.  Acts 
xvii.  28.  And,  indeed,  this  truth  appears  to  have  been  univer- 
sally believed,  in  the  world,  by  men  of  all  religions,  whether 
true,  or  false.  As  it  is  the  foundation  of  all  true  worship ;  so, 
that  worship,  which  was  performed  by  the  heathen  as  derived 
partly  from  the  light  of  nature,  and  partly  from  tradition ;  and 
those  prayers,  that  were  directed  to  God,  and  altars  erected 
for  his  service,  all  argue  their  belief,  not  only  of  God,  but  of  a 
providence  j  so  that  this  doctrine  is  agreeable  to  the  light  of 
nature,  as  well  as  plainly  evinced  from  scripture. 

III.  The  providence  of  God  extends  itself  to  all  the  actions 
of  creatures.  That  this  may  appear,  let  it  be  considered ;  that 
there  are  innumerable  effects  produced  by,  what  we  call,  second 
causes ;  this  is  allowed  by  all.  Moreover,  every  second  cause 
implies,  that  there  is  a  first  cause,  that  guides  and  directs  it. 
Now  no  creature  is  the  first  cause  of  any  action,  for  that  is  pe- 

*  It  -was  denied,  indeed,  by  the  Epicureans,  -who  -were  detested  by  the  better  sort 
nflieathen,  and  reckoned  the  Libertines  of  the  respective  ages,  in  -which  they  lived; 
and,  though  they  may  occasionally  speak  oj  a  God,  yet  luere  deetned  no  better  •than 
Atheists.  Diog'eiies  Laertius  [Vid.  in  V'it.  EpiciU'i,  Lib.  A'.]  in  the  close  of  the  life 
of  ilpicume,  gives  a  brief  account  of  his  sentiments  about  religion,  ivhich  he  lays 
dffien  in  several  short  ,1  j)horiiims  ;  the  first  of  ivhich  begins  with  this  memorable  pas- 
cage.  To  /t/«jt«p»y  KOI  afSiiplcv  bti  auto  'wpwy/jLalci  f^n  art  aAA«  tffotfr^tij  Quod  bcatum 
&  immortale  est  neque  ipsum  nef^otia  habct,  ueque  alii  prjebet ;  -which  expression 
some  of  the  toiser  heathen  have  taken  just  offence  at.  And  accordingly  Cicero,  [Vid. 
ejusd.  Lib.  I.  l)e  Xat.  Door.]  referring  to  this  passage^  says,  that  -whatever  venerU' 
tiitn  Epicurus  pretended  to  have  for  the  gods,  yet  he  was  7io  better  than  an  Atheist, 
and  brought  a  god  into  his  philosopJiy,  that  he  might  not  fall  under  the  displeasure 
of  the  senate  at  Athens :  thus  lie  says,  Novi  ego  Epicurcos  omnia  Sigilla  voiieran- 
tcs;  quanquam  video  nonnuUis  vidcri  Epiciirum, ne  in  ofronsioiiem  Atlienicnsiuna 
cadcret,  verbis  reliqnisse  Decs,  resustulisse  :  And  Lactantius  observes  the  same 
thing  concei'ning  fiim,  and  describes  him  at  a  deceiver  and  a  hypocrite.  Hie  \  ero  si 
aliud  sensit,  8c  aliud  lucutuscst;  quid  aliud  appcUandus  est,  qiiam  deceptor, 
bilinpuis,  malus,  &,  propterea  stiiltiis  ?  Vid-  Lactant.  de  Ira  Dei,  Cap.  4.  And  as 
for  the  Poets,  it  wns  only  the  most  vain  among  tliem,  luho  gave  countenance  to  im- 
morality,  and  endeavoured  to  debauch  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  that  gave  out  tfo^ 
iiotiin  ;  and,  in  our  age,  this  seems  to  be  one  oj  the  first  principles  of  Deism. 
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culiar  to  God,  therefore  all  creatures  act  under  his  influence^j 
that  is,  by  his  providence.  If  it  is  in  God,  not  only  that  we 
live,  but  move,  and  act,  then  there  is  no  motion,  or  action  in 
the  world,  whether  in  things  with,  or  without  life,  but  is  under 
the  influence  of  providence.  Therefore  we  shall  proceed  to 
consider  the  providence  of  God,  as  conversant  about  all  things, 
the  least  as  well  as  the  greatest,  and  about  things  that  are  agree- 
able, or  contrary  to  the  lav/s  of  nature,  and  particularly  how  it 
is  conversant  about  the  actions  of  intelligent  creatures,  such  as 
angels  and  men. 

1,  The  greatest  things  are  not  above,  nor  the  least  and  most 
inconsiderable  below  the  care  and  influence  of  providence,  and 
consequently  it  must  extend  itself  to  all  things.  The  most  ex- 
cellent of  finite  beings  are  but  creatures,  and  therefore  they 
are  dependent  upon  God,  as  much  as  the  least :  thus  it  is  said, 
He  doth  according  to  his  xvill^  in  the  army  of  heaven^  as  well  as 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earthy  Dan.  iv.  35.  Sometimes  we 
read  of  the  providence  of  God,  as  conversant  about  the  most 
glorious  parts  of  the  frame  of  nature  :  it  is  by  his  influence  that 
the  sun  appears  to  perform  its  regular  motions ;  he  hath  fixed 
it  in  the  heavens,  as  in  a  tabernacle  appointed  for  it.  And  those 
creatures  that  are  most  formidable  to  men,  as  the  leviathan, 
•<,vhich  is  represented  as  the  fiercest  of  all  creatures,  who  abide 
in  the  sea,  and  the  lion  of  all  the  beasts  of  the  forest ;  these 
are  described  as  subject  to  his  providence,  and  receiving  their 
provisions  from  it,  Job  xli.  ?sal.  civ.  21.  and  the  inconsider- 
able sparroTV  doth  not  fall  to  the  ground  without  it.  Matt.  x. 
29,  30.  and  the  veiy  hairs  of  ovr  head  are  all  numbered ;  which 
is  a  proverbial  expression,  to  denote  the  }Darticuiar  concern  of 
providence,  as  conversant  about  the  most  minute  actions  of  life. 

2.  The  providence  of  God  is  conversant  about  those  things 
which  come  to  pass,  either  agreeably,  or  contrary,  to  the  fixed 
laws  of  nature,  the  whole  frame  w^hereof  is  held  together  by 
him :  the  successive  returns  of  seed-time  and  harvest^  siim^ner 
and  -winter^  day  and  nighty  are  all  ordered  by  him,  Gen.  viii.. 
22.  the  elements  and  meteors  are  subject  to  his  appointment; 
Fire  arid  hail,  sjiow  and  vapotir^  and  storiny  rvind^  f^lfi^  ^^^ 
word^  Psal.  cxlviii.  8.  He  looketh  to  the  ends  of  the  earthy  and 
seeth  under  the  xvhole  heaven,  to  make  the  rvcight  for  the  zvindsy 
and  he  xueigheth  the  zvaters  by  measure;  xvhen  he  made  a  de- 
cree for  the  rain,  and  a  zvay  for  the  lightning  of  the  thu7iderq 
Job  xxviii.  24 — 26. 

And  as  for  efl'ects,  that  are  above,  or  contrary  to  the  course 
of  nature,  these  are  subject  to,  and  ordered  b)-,  his  providence. 
It  was  contrary  to  the  course  of  nature  for  the  ravens,  which 
are  birds  of  prey,  to  bring  provisions  to  mankind,  yet  these 
"Were  ordeerd  to  bring  a  supply  of  food  to  the  pi-ophet  Elijah, 
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1  Kings  xvii.  4.  And  the  lions,  who  knew  no  difference  be- 
tween Daniel  and  his  persecutors,  and  were  naturally  inclined 
to  devour  one,  as  well  as  the  other,  were  obliged  to  make  a 
distinction  between  them,  and  not  to  hurt  the  one,  but  imme- 
diately to  devour  the  other,  Dan.  vi.  22,  24.  And  a  whale 
was  provided,  by  providence,  to  receive  and  bring  the  prophet 
Jonah  to  land,  when  cast  into  the  sea,  chap.  i.  17.  So  the  fire 
had  no  power  over  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed-nego,  when 
thrown  into  it,  but  immediately  consumed  those  who  v/ere  or- 
dered to  cast  them  in,  Dan.  iii.  22,  27. 

3.  We  shall  consider  providence,  as  conversant  about  intel- 
ligent creatures,  and  more  particularly  man,  the  most  excellent 
creature  in  this  lower  world.  He  is,  as  it  were,  the  peculiar 
care,  and  darling  of  providence ;  as  it  has  rendered  him  capa- 
ble of  enjoying  the  blessings  of  both  worlds,  fitted  him  to  glo- 
rify God  actively,  as  well  as  objectively,  and  governs  him  in  a 
way  suited  to  his  nature,  and  as  one  who  is  designed  for  greater 
things,  than  other  creatures  below  him  are  capable  of.  Here 
we  shall  consider  the  providence  of  God,  as  ordering  the  state 
and  condition  of  men  in  this  world,  and  then  speak  more  par- 
ticularly of  it,  as  conversant  about  the  moral  actions  of  men, 
considered  as  good  or  bad. 

First,  To  consider  the  providence  of  God,  as  it  respects  the 
state  and  condition  of  man  in  this  life ;  and,  in  particular,  what 
respects  not  only  his  natural,  but  religious  interests. 

(1.)  There  is  a  peculiar  care  of  providence  extended  towards 
us,  in  our  birth  and  infancy.  The  Psalmist  acknowledges  this, 
when  he  says.  Thou  art  he  that  took  me  out  of  the  xvomb  ;  thou, 
didst  make  me  hope  xohen  I  xvas  upon  mij  mother^s  breasts ;  I 
7vas  cast  upon  thee  from  the  zvornb  ;  thou  art  my  God  from  my 
tnother'^s  belly,  Psal.  xxii.  9,  10.  Providence  has  provided  the 
breast,  and  the  most  proper  food  contained  therein,  for  the 
nourishment  of  the  infant,  at  its  first  coming  into  the  world ; 
and  it  has  put  those  tender  bowels  into  the  parents,  to  whose 
immediate  care  they  are  committed,  that,  without  any  argu- 
ments, or  persuasive  motives  thereunto,  besides  what  nature 
suggests,  they  cannot,  unless  divested  of  all  humanity,  and  be- 
coming worse  than  brutes,  neglect  and  expose  it  to  harm.  Thus 
the  prophet  sa\  s.  Can  a  ivoman  fors^et  her  sucking  child,  that 
she  should  7iot  have  compassion  on  the  son  of  her  xvomb  P  Isa. 
xlix.  15.  Therefore,  be  the  parents  never  so  poor,  there  is 
something  in  nature  that  inclines  them  rather  to  suffer  them- 
selves, than  that  the  helpless  infant  should  be  exposed  to  suf- 
fer through  their  neglect ;  which  is  a  peculiar  instance  of  the 
care  of  providence.  To  this  we  may  add,  the  time,  and  place 
in  wJiich  we  were  born,  or  live ;  the  circumstances  of  our  pa- 
rents, as  to  what  concerns  the  world,  especially  if  they  are  "^nrh 
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who  are  religious  themselves,  and  earnestly  desire  that  their 
children  may  become  so,  and  endeavour  to  promote  their  spi- 
ritual, as  well  as  their  temporal  welfare.  These  are  ail  instan- 
ces of  the  care  of  providence. 

(2.)  We  shall  now  consider  the  concern  of  providence  for 
man  in  his  childhood,  and  advancing  years.  This  discovers  it- 
self in  furnishing  us  with  natural  capacities  to  receive  instruc- 
tion, which  are  daily  improved,  as  we  grow  in  years;  and, 
though  every  one  has  not  an  equal  degree  of  parts,  fitting  him 
for  some  station  in  life,  that  others  are  qualified  for,  yet  most 
are  endowed  with  that  degree  thereof,  as  may  fit  them  for  the 
station  of  life,  in  which  they  are  placed,  so  that  they  may  gl6-« 
rify  God  some  way  or  other,  in  their  generation. 

(3.)  We  shall  consider  the  care  of  providence,  respecting 
various  other  ages  and  conditions  of  life.  It  is  this  that  fixes 
the  bounds  of  our  habitation,  determines  and  over-rules  the  ad- 
vantages or  disadvantages  of  conversation ;  the  secular  callings, 
or  employments,  v/hich  we  are  engaged  in,  together  with  the 
issue  and  success  thereof.  Again,  health  and  sickness,  riches 
and  poverty,  the  favour  or  frowns  of  men ;  the  term  of  life, 
whether  long  or  short,  all  these  are  under  the  direction  of  pro- 
vidence :  One  dieth  in  his  full  strength^  being  ruholly  at  ease  and 
quiet.  His  bj'easts  are  full  ofmilk^  and  his  bones  are  vioistened 
■with  marrow.  And  another  dieth  in  the  bitterness  of  his  souly 
and  never  eateth  with  pleasure^  Job  xxi.  23 — '25.  Likewise,  as 
to  what  respects  the  injurious  treatment  we  meet  with  from 
men ;  providence  is  so  far  concerned  about  it,  as  that  it  some- 
times permits  it  for  the  trial  of  our  graces ;  and  at  other  times 
averts  the  evil  designed  against  us,  by  softening  their  tempers, 
allaying  their  resentments  ;  as  in  the  instance  of  what  respected 
Laban's  and  Esau's  behaviour  towards  Jacob ;  or  else  finds 
some  way  to  deliver  us  from  the  evil  intended  against  us. 

(4.)  We  shall  now  consider  the  providence  of  God,  as  re- 
specting, more  especially,  the  spiritual  concerns  of  his  people. 
There  are  some  kind  foot-steps  thereof,  that  have  a  more  im- 
mediate subserviency  to  their  conversion ;  particularly,  their 
being  placed  under  the  means  of  grace,  either  bringing  the  gos- 
pel to  them,  or  ordering  their  abode  where  it  is  preached,  and 
that  in  such  a  way,  as  is  most  adapted  to  awaken,  instruct,  con- 
vert, or  reprove,  as  means  conducive  to  that  great  end.  More- 
over, it  is  very  remarkable  in  casting  our  lot,  where  we  may 
contract  friendship  and  intimacy  with  those,  whose  conversa- 
tion and  example  may  be  made  of  use  to  us,  for  our  conviction, 
imitation,  and  conversion. 

And  to  this  let  me  add,  that  sometimes  there  is  a  peculiar 
hand  of  providence,  in  sending  afflictions,  which  are  sanctified, 
and  rendered  means  of  grace,  and  have  a  tendency  to  awaken 
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men  out  of  their  carnal  security.  This  is  one  way  whereby  God 
speaks  to  man,  to  withdraw  him  from  his  purpose,  and  hide 
pride  from  him,  Job  xxxiii.  14,  17,  19.  Sometimes  God  makes 
his  exemplary  judgments,  that  are  abroad  in  the  world,  effec- 
tual to  warn  others  to  flee  from  the  v/rath  to  come.  And  as  for 
the  preaching  of  the  gospei,  there  is  a  peculiar  hand  of  provi- 
dence, sometimes  in  giving  a  suitable  word,  in  which  case  God 
often  over-rules  the  thoughts  and  studies  of  his  ministers;  so 
that  they  are,  as  it  were,  directed  without  their  own  fore- 
thought relating  to  this  event,  to  insist  on  such  a  subject,  that 
God  designs  to  make  instrumental  for  the  conversion  of  souls. 
This  he  sets  home  on  the  consciences  of  men,  keeps  it  fixed  on 
the  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  their  hearts,  and  enables 
them  to  improve  it  to  his  glory  in  the  conduct  of  their  lives. 

Secondlij,  We  shall  proceed  to  consider  the  providence  of 
God,  as  conversant  about  the  actions  of  men.  If  other  crea- 
tures are  dependent  on  him,  in  acting,  as  well  as  existing,  then 
certainly  man  must  not  be  exempted  from  this  dependence. 
There  are  several  scriptures  which  speak  of  intelligent  crea- 
tures, as  under  the  influence  of  providence.  Thus  it  is  said, 
Xhe  king's  heart  is  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord ;  as  the  rivers  of 
luater,  he  turneth  it  xohithersoever  he  wi/I,  Frov.  xxi.  1.  and 
elsewhere  the  prophet  says,  0  Lord,  I  knoxv  that  the  way  of 
man  is  not  in  himsef;  it  is  not  in  7nan  that  "walketh  to  direct 
his  steps,  Jer.  x.  23.  that  is,  he  cannot  manage  himself  in  the 
conduct  of  life,  either  as  an  intelligent  creature,  or  as  a  believer, 
without  supposing  the  natural  or  spiritual  influence  of  divine 
providence. 

Now  these  actions  are  considered  as  moral,  and  so  agreea- 
ble or  contrary  to  the  divine  law,  in  which  different  respects 
they  are,  either  good  or  bad. 

(1.)  We  shall  consider  the  providence  of  God,  ss  conver- 
sant about  the  good  actions  of  men ;  and  it  is  so,  not  only  by 
upholding  the  powers  and  faculties  of  the  soul,  in  acting,  or  in 
giving  a  law,  which  is  the  rule  thereof;  nor  is  it  only  conver- 
sant about  them,  in  an  objective  way,  or  by  moral  suasion,  as 
affording  rational  arguments  or  inducements  thereunto,  but  as 
implanting  and  exciting  that  principle,  by  which  we  act;  espe- 
cially, as  it  respects  the  work  of  grace  in  the  souls  of  men, 
which  is  what  we  call  the  gracious  dispensation  of  providence, 
exercised  towards  men,  not  barel;/  as  intelligent  creatures,  but 
as  believers.  But  this  we  shall  not  insist  on  at  present,  because 
we  shall  be  led  to  speak  to  it  under  some  following  answers, 
which  more  particularly  set  forth  the  grace  of  God  as  displayed 
in  the  gospel.  We  are  now  to  consider  the  actions  of  men  in 
a  more  general  view;  which,  when  we  style  thcjn  good,  it  is 
©nly  as  containing  in  them  a  less  degree  of  conformity  to  the 
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divine  law ;  but  refer  the  consideration  of  the  goodness  of  ac- 
tions, as  under  the  influence  of  special  grace,  to  its  proper  place. 
All  that  we  shall  observe  at  present  is,  that  every  thing  that  is 
good,  in  the  actions  of  intelligent  creatures,  is  under  the  direc- 
tion and  influence  of  providence.  This  does  not  carry  the  least 
appearance  of  a  reflection  on  the  divine  perfections,  while  we 
suppose  God  to  be  the  Governor  of  intelligent  creatures,  acting 
as  such ;  and  therefore,  I  presume,  it  Avill  not  be  much  con- 
tested, by  any  who  allow  a  providence  in  general.    But, 

(2.)  We  shall  proceed  to  consider  the  providence  of  God,  as 
conversant  about  evil  actions.  This  is  a  subject  which  contains 
in  it  a  very  great  difficulty ;  for  we  must  use  the  utmost  cau- 
tion, lest  we  advance  any  thing  that  may  argue  him  to  be  the 
author  of  sin ;  and  yet  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  provi- 
dence of  God  is  to  be  wholly  excluded  from  those  actions  that 
are  sinful ;  for  there  is  certainly  some  meaning  in  such  scrip- 
tures as  these,  when  God  says,  concerning  Pharaoh,  I  xvill  har- 
den his  heart,,  Exod.  iv.  21.  and,  S'lhon  king  of  Heshbon  xvould 
not  let  us  pass  by  him;  for  the  Lord  thy  God  hardened  his 
hearty  and  made  his  heart  obstinate,^  that  he  might  deliver  hint 
into  thy  hand^  Deut.  ii.  30.  and  elsewhere  it  is  said,  concern- 
ing Shimei,  The  Lord  said  unto  httn  curse  David,,  2  Sam.  xvi. 
10.  and,  concerning  Joseph's  brethren,  Avho  sold  him  into 
Egypt,  it  is  said,  Lt  xvas  not  you  that  soit  me  hither,,  but  God,, 
Gen.  xlv.  8.  and  concerning  the  false  prophets  that  deceived 
Ahab,  it  is  said.  The  Lord  hath  put  a  lying  spirit  in  the  mouth 
of  all  these  thy  prophets,,  1  Kings  xxii.  22.  These,  and  such-like 
scriptures,  are  not  to  be  expunged  out  of  the  Bible,  but  ex- 
plained in  a  way  consistent  with  the  divine  perfections ;  and 
nothing  can  be  inferred  from  them,  if  this  be  not,  that  the  pro- 
vidence of  God  is  some -way  conversant  about  those  actions 
that  are  sinful ;  but  yet  it  is  not  in  such  a  way,  as  either  ar- 
gues him  to  be  the  author  or  approver  of  sin.  (a)  Accordingly  I 
would  choose  to  express  myself,  concerning  this  matter,  to  this 
effect :  That  the  providence  of  God  is  conversant  about  those 
actions,  to  which  sin  is  annexed,  rather  than  that  it  is  conver- 
sant about  sin  itself,  or  the  obliquity,  or  sinfulness  thereof. 
Now,  that  we  may  understand  this  matter,  we  must  distinguish 
between  what  is  natural,  and  what  is  sinful  in  an  action ;  the 
former  is  from  God ;  the  latter,  from  ourselves.  This  is  often 
illustrated  by  such  similitudes  as  these.  The  motion  of  a  bowl 
is  from  the  hand  that  throws  it ;  but  the  irregularity  of  the  mo- 
tion is  from  the  bias  that  turns  it  aside.  So  the  motion  of  a 
horse  is  excited  by  the  whip,  or  spur  of  the  rider ;  but  if  it  goes 
iame,  the  defect,  or  halting  that  it  has  in  its  motion,  proceeds 
from  an  inward  indisposition  in  the  horse,  and  not  from  the 
rider.   Others  illustrate  it  by  a  similitude,  taken  from  the  sun,*a 

(c)  Vide  ante.  Vol.  I.  p.  532,  in  note. 
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0 rawing  forth  vapours  from  the  earth,  by  that  heat,  which  hii. 
.1  tendency  to  exhale  them  ;  but  the  stench  that  attends  what  is 
exhaled  from  a  dunghill,  is  not  from  the  sun,  but  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  su!)ject  from  whence  It  is  drawn  forth.  So  the  pro- 
vidence of  God  enables  sinners  to  act  in  a  natural  way  ;  but 
the  sinfulness,  irregularity,  or  moral  defects,  that  attend  those 
actions,  is  from  the  corruption  of  our  own  nature  :  or,  to  speak 
more  plainly,  the  man  that  blasphemes,  could  not  think,  or  ut- 
ter his  blasphemy,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  common 
providence  of  God,  which  enables  hina  to  think  or  speak.  These 
are  natural  actions ;  but  that  the  thoughts,  or  tongue,  should 
be  set  against  God,  or  goodness,  that  is  from  the  depravity  of 
our  nature. 

Again,  to  kill,  or  take  away  the  life  of  a  man,  is,  in  some 
respects,  a  natural  action,  as  it  cannot  be  done  without  thought, 
or  strength  to  execute  what  we  design.  These  are  the  gifts  of 
providence,  and,  in  this  respect  God  concurs  to  the  action. 
Thus  Joab  could  not  have  killed  Abner,  or  Amasa,  if  he  had 
not  had  a  natural  power  to  use  the  instrument,  with  which  he 
did  it.  This  was  from  God ;  but  the  malice,  that  prompted 
him  to  abuse  these  gifts  of  providence,  and  his  hypocritical 
subtilty,  and  that  dissimulation,  or  disguise  of  friendship,  which 
gave  him  an  opportunity  to  execute  his  bloody  design,  was 
from  the  wickedness  of  his  own  heart. 

Thus  having  considered,  that  the  providence  of  God  may  be 
conversant  about  that  which  is  natural  in  a  sinful  action,  with- 
out reflecting  dishonour  on  him,  as  the  author  of  sin ;  we  shall 
now  proceed  to  consider,  In  what  manner  It  Is  conversant  about 
such  actions,  by  which  we  may  better  understand  the  sense  of 
those  scriptures,  which  were  but  now  referred  to ;  and,  I  hope, 
nothing  therein  will  be  accounted  derogatory  to  the  divine  glo- 
ry, when  we  observe, 

1.  That  the  providence  of  God  may  be  con\ersant,  in  an 
objective  way,  about  those  actions  to  which  sin  Is  annexed, 
without  his  being  the  author,  or  approver  of  It.  Sin  would  not 
be  committed,  in  many  Instances,  If  there  were  not  some  ob- 
jects presented,  which  give  occasion  thereunto.  The  object  that 
presents  Itself  may  be  from  (iod,  when  the  sin,  which  is  occa- 
.sloned  thereby,  is  from  the  corruption  of  our  nature.  Thus 
Joseph's  brethren  would^not  have  thought  of  killing,  or  selling 
him  Into  Egypt,  at  least,  when  they  did,  if  he  had  not  obe\cd 
his  father's  command,  in  going  to  deliver  his  message,  and  see 
how  it  fared  with  them.  Providence  ordeied  his  going  to  en- 
quire of  their  welfare,  and  herel)y  the  object  was  presented  to 
them,  which  their  own  corrupt  natuix;  inclined  them  to  abuse  ; 
so  that,  as  soon  as  they  saw  him,  tiicy  entered  into  a  conspiracy 
against  him.   In  the  fonn«r  of  these  respects,  in  r/hlch  the  pro* 

Vol.  11.  JI 
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vidence  of  God  was  thus  objectively  conversant  about  this  ac-* 
tion,  God  is  said  to  have  sent  Joseph  into  Egypt ;  though  every 
circumstance,  that  was  vile  and  sinful  therein,  was  from  them- 
selves. 

Again,  in  the  instance  before  mentioned,  of  Shimei's  cursing 
David :  Providence  was  conversant  about  this  action,  so  far,  as 
it  ordered  that  David  should  come  by  at  that  time  when  Shimei 
was  there,  otherwise  he  would  not  have  cursed  him ;  and  when 
it  is  said,  in  the  scripture  but  now  mentioned.  The  Lord  said 
unto  Shimei^  Curse  David ;  the  meaning  is  this;  the  Lord  hath 
brought  me  into  so  low  a  condition,  that  the  vilest  persons, 
who,  before  this  time,  were  afraid  to  open  their  mouths  against 
xne,  now  take  occasion  to  give  vent  to  their  malicious  re- 
proaches, as  Shimei  did ;  the  providence  of  God  was  conver- 
sant about  this  action,  in  an  objective  way.  Now,  what  it  is 
so  conversant  about,  that,  according  to  the  scripture-mode  of 
speaking,  God  is  said  to  do ;  as  when  the  man-slayer  killed 
one,  through  inadvertency,  who  M'^as  presented  as  an  object  to 
him,  God  is  said  hereby  to  deliver  him  into  his  hafid,  Exod. 
xxi.  13.  yet  in  all  sinful  actions,  God's  presenting  the  object, 
does  not  render  him  the  author  of  that  sin,  which  is  to  be  as- 
cribed to  the  corruption  of  nature,  that  took  occasion  to  exert 
itself  by  the  sight  of  it.  This  v.all  farther  appear,  if  we  consider, 

(1.)  That  such  an  object  might  have  been  presented,  and  the 
sinful  action  not  have  ensued  hereupon :  thus  the  xvedge  of 
gold^  and  the  Babylonish  garment^  were  no  temptation  to  other 
Israelites,  who  saw  them  among  the  spoils  of  fericho^  as  well 
as  Achan,  though  they  were  so  to  him,  through  the  covetous- 
ness  of  his  own  temper,  and  the  corruption  of  his  nature,  that 
discovered  itself,  and  internally  moved  him  to  this  sinful  action. 

(2.)  Sucl4  objects  are  not  presented  by  providence,  as  de- 
signing hereby  to  ensnare,  or  draw  persons  to  sin,  though  God 
knows  that  they  will  take  occasion  to  sin  thereby ;  but  there 
are  other  ends  of  their  being  presented,  which  may  be  illustrated 
by  a  particular  instance.  God  knows,  that  if  the  gospel  be 
preached,  some  will  take  occasion  to  reproach  it :  He  orders, 
notwithstanding,  that  it  shall  be  preached ;  not  that  men  might 
take  occasion  to  do  this,  but  that  those,  whom  he  has  ordained 
to  eternal  life  might  be  converted  by  it.  So  our  Saviour  ap- 
peared publickly  at  the  feast  of  the  passover,  though  he  knew 
that  the  Jews  would  put  him  to  death ;  the  end  of  his  going  to 
Jerusalem  was  not  that  he  might  draw  forth  their  corruption, 
but  that  he  might  finish  the  v/ork,  which  he  came  into  the  world 
about :  He  was  at  that  time  engaged  in  his  Father's  work,  but 
they  performed  that  which  they  were  prompted  to  do,  by  satan 
and  their  own  wicked  hearts. 

';.  ¥/hea  the  providence  of  God  is  said  to  be  conversant 
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about  sin,  it  is  in  suffering  or  permitting  it,  not  in  suggesting, 
or  tempting  to  it ;  for  no  one  ought  to  say,  as  the  apostle  James 
expresses  it,  When  he  is  tempted,  that  he  is  te?npted  of  God;  for 
God  cannot  tempt  any  man;  but,  when  he  is  tempted,  he  is 
draxvn  mvay  by  his  own  lust^  and  enticed^  chap.  i.  13,  14.  But, 
so  far  as  the  providence  of  God  denies  restraining  grace,  front 
whence  corrupt  nature  takes  occasion  to  break  forth,  it  is  con- 
versant about  sin  occasionally,  not  effectually;  as  when  the 
banks,  or  flood-gates,  that  keep  the  waters  within  their  due 
bounds,  are  broken  down,  by  the  owner  thereof,  who  does  not 
think  fit  to  repair  them,  the  waters  will,  according  to  the  course 
of  nature,  overflow  the  country ;  or  if  the  hedge,  or  inclosure, 
that  secures  the  standing  corn,  be  taken  away,  the  beasts,  by  a 
propensity  of  nature,  will  tread  it  down,  and  devour  it ;  so  if 
that  which  would  have  a  tendency  to  restrain,  or  prevent  sin, 
be  taken  away,  it  will  be  committed ;  and  the  providence  of 
God  may  do  this,  either  in  a  way  of  sovereignty,  or  as  a  punish- 
ment for  former  sins  committed,  without  being  charged  as  the 
author  of  sin.  It  is  not.  the  same,  in  this  case,  as  when  men  do 
not  prevent  sin  in  others,  when  it  is  in  their  power  to  do  it, 
since  they  are  under  an  obligation  hereunto  ;  But  God  is  under 
HO  obligation  to  extend  this  privilege  unto  sinful  men;  and 
sometimes  be  suffers  that  wrath,  which  he  will  not  restrain,  to 
break  forth  as  having  a  design,  some  way  or  other,  to  glorify 
himself  thereby ;  as  the  Psalmist  says.  Surely^  thexvrath  of  man 
■^hall  praise  thee;  the  remainder  of  wrath  thou  s  halt  restraiUy 
Psal.  Ixxvi.  10. 

3.  The  providence  of  God  may  be  said  to  be  concerned  about 
sin,  in  over-ruling  it  for  his  own  glory,  and  his  people's  good : 
In  the  former  instances,  it  discovers  itself,  before  the  sin  was 
committed ;  but,  in  this,  it  is  consequent  thereunto.  This  is  a 
wonderful  instance  of  his  wisdom,  in  that,  since  the  sinner  ob- 
stinately resolves  to  rebel  against  him,  this  shall  not  tend  to 
lessen,  but  to  illustrate  some  of  his  perfections  :  Thus  he  over- 
ruled the  wicked  action  of  Joseph's  brethren,  in  their  selling 
him  into  Egypt,  to  preserve  their  lives,  in  the  time  of  famine; 
accordingly  he  says,  God  has  sent  me  before  you  to  preserve  life^ 
Gen.  xlv.  5.  And  the  vilest  action  that  ever  was  committed  in 
the  world,  namely,  the  crucifying  the  Lord  of  glory,  was  overr- 
ruled,  for  the  saving  his  people  from  their  sins  ;  and  sometimes 
we  read  of  God's  punishing  the  obstinacy  and  rebellion  of  men, 
by  giving  courage  and  success  to  their  enemies  against  them : 
Thus  Nebuchadnezzar's  success  in  arms  against  the  Jevvs,  was 
ordered  by  the  providence  of  God,  to  punisli  their  idolatry; 
(list,  by  carrying  the  greatest  part  of  them  captive,  and  then^ 
when  pursuing  those  who  contrary  to  God's  order,  fled  into 
^'gypt,  by  destroying  or  carrying  them  captive  likewise  ;  and, 
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in  doing  this,  he  is  called  God''s  servant^  Jer.  xliii.  10.  not  as 
though  he  had  any  religious  regard  to  the  lionour  and  com- 
mand of  God  herein;  but  his  design  was  only  to  enlarge  his 
dominions,  bv  depriving  others  of  their  natural  rights ;  yet  God 
over-ruled  this,  for  the  setting  forth  the  glory  of  his  vindictive 
justice,  ap-ainst  a  sinful  people.  And  Cyrus,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  raised  up  to  be  Israel's  deliverer  from  captivity.  His  suc- 
cess in  war,  vvhich  God  designed  should  be  subservient  there- 
unto, is  styled,  His  ffirding  him^  Isa.  xlv.  1,  5.  and  God  pro- 
mises, that  he  would  loose  the  loins  of  kings,  to  open  before  him 
the  twQ  leaved  gates :  And  all  this  was  done  with  a  design  that 
he  should  give  liberty  to  his  people ;  though  Cyrus  had  no  more 
religion,  nor  real  regard  to  the  interest  of  God  in  the  world, 
than  other  kings,  who  design  little  else  but  the  satisfying  their 
own  ambition ;  for  it  is  expressly  said.  Thou  hast  not  known 
7ne.  God  did  not  approve  of  that  corruption,  which  might  gixe 
the  first  occasion  to  the  war,  or  that  injustice  that  might  appear 
in  it :  but,  notwithstanding,  he  over-ruled  it,  to  answer  the  ends 
of  his  own  glory. 

In  considering  the  over-ruling  providence  of  God,  in  order 
to  the  bringing  about  the  ends  designed,  let  it  be  farther  ob- 
r^ei-ved ;  that  there  are  some  things  which  seem  to  have  a  more 
direct  tendency  thereunto,  agreeably  to  the  nature  of  those  se- 
cond causes,  %vhich  he  makes  use  of,  whereby  he  gives  us  oc- 
casion to  expect  the  event  that  will  ensue  :  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  sometimes  brings  about  some  great  and  valuable  ends 
by  those  means,  which  at  first  view,  have  no  apparent  tenden- 
cy thereunto  ',  but  they  are  over-ruled  without,  or  contrary  to 
the  design  of  second  causes,  wherein  the  admirable  wisdom  of 
providence  discovers  itself.  Thus  those  things,  which,  in  all 
appearance,  seem  to  threaten  our  ruin,  are  ordered  to  subserve 
our  future  happiness,  though,  at  present,  altogether  unexpected. 
When  there  was  such  a  dark  gloom  cast  on  the  world,  by  tlic 
first  entrance  of  sin  into  it,  who  would  have  thought  that  thi'5 
should  be  over-ruled  by  providence,  to  give  occasion  to  the 
display  of  those  divine  perfections,  which  are  glorified  in  the 
work  of  our  redemption  ?  I  do  not,  indeed,  like  the  expression 
of  an  ancient  v/riter,  who  calls  it,  Happy  sin !  that  gave  occa- 
sion to  man's  salvation;  but  I  would  rather  say,  How  admira- 
ble was  the  providence  of  God,  which  over-ruled  the  vilest 
action  to  answer  so  great  an  end,  and  brought  so  much  good 
out  of  that,  -which,  in  itself,  was  so  great  an  evil ! 

We  might  hei'e  give  some  particular  instances  of  the  dispen- 
sations of  providence,  by  which  God  brings  good  out  of  evil, 
in  considering  those  lengths  which  he  hath  suffered  some  men 
fo  run  in  sin,  whom  he  designed,  notwithstanding,  effectually 
to  call  and  save  :  of  which  the  apostle  Paul  was  a  very  remark- 
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able  instance,  who  considers  this  as  an  expedient,  whereby  God 
designed  to  shexv  forth  all  long-suj^ering  as  a  pattern  to  them^ 
that  should  hereafter  believe  on  Christ  to  life  eternal;  and  that 
men  might  take  encouragement,  from  hence,  to  conclude,  that 
Christ  came  into  the  xvorld  to  save  the  chief  of  sinners^  1  Tim. 
i.  15,  16.  And  the  injurious  treatment  which  God's  people 
have  met  with  from  their  enemies,  has  sometimes  been  over- 
ruled for  their  good.  Thus  Ishmael's  mocking^  or,  as  the  apos- 
tle calls  it,  persecuting  Isaac ;  and,  as  is  more  than  probable, 
not  only  repi-oaching  him,  but  the  religion  which  he  professed, 
was  over-ruled,  by  providence,  for  Isaac's  good,  when  Ishmael 
was  separated  from  him,  which  set  him  out  of  danger  of  being 
led  aside  by  his  bad  example,  as  well  as  delivered  him  from 
that  uneasiness,  which  his  opposition  to  him  would  have  occa- 
sioned :  and  it  was  most  agreeable  to  his  future  circumstances, 
whom  God  designed  not  only  to  be  the  heir  of  the  family,  but 
the  propagator  of  religion  in  it. 

Again,  Pharaoh's  cruelty,  and  the  methods  used  to  prevent 
the  increasing  of  the  children  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  was  over- 
ruled by  the  providence  of  God,  so  that  they  sc;emed,  after  this, 
to  be  the  more  immediate  care  thereof;  and  it  is  more  parti- 
cularly remarked  in  scripture,  as  an  instance  of  the  kind  hand 
of  providence  towards  them,  that  the  more  the  Eguptians  af- 
flicted them^  the  more  they  multiplied^  and grexv^  Exod.  i.  12. 

Again,  the  inhuman  and  barbarous  cruelty  of  Simeon  and 
Levi,  in  slaying  the  Shechemites,  Gen.  xxxiv.  25.  brought  on 
them  a  curse  ;  and  accordingly  their  father  pronounced  it,  and 
tells  them,  that  God  xvould  divide  them  in  facoh^  and  scatter 
them  in  Israel^  Gen.  xlix.  7.  which,  in  particular,  had  its  ac- 
complishment in  Levi's  having  no  distinct  inheritance,  except 
those  cities  that  were  appointed  to  them,  out  of  every  tribe ; 
but  this  dividing  and  scattering  them  throughout  the  whole 
country,  was  ovei'-ruled  by  the  providence  of  God,  for  the  good 
of  his  people  in  general :  so  that  this  tribe,  which  God  had  or- 
duini;d,  to  teach  facoh  his  judgments^  and  Israel  his  larv^  Deut. 
xxxiii.  10.  might,  through  the  nearness  of  their  habitation,  be 
conveniently  situated  among  them  to  answer  that  end. 

We  might  farther  observe,  that  Saul's  unreasonable  jealousy 
and  fury,  with  which  he  persecuted  David,  was  over-ruled,  by 
pnnidence,  for  hi.i  good ;  as,  in  his  exile,  he  had  a  greater  de- 
gree of  communion  with  God,  than  at  other  times,  and,  as  is 
n\orc  than  probable,  was  inspired  to  pen  the  greater  number  of 
his  Psalms,  and  was,  as  it  were,  trained  up  for  the  crown  in 
this  srhool  of  affliction,  and  so,  more  fitted  to  govern  Israel, 
when  Ciod  designed  to  put  it  on  his  head. 

To  this  let  me  add  one  instance  more,  and  that  is,  God's 
ufTcring  the  persecuting  rage  of  the  Jev/s  to  vent  itself  against 
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the  apostles,  when  the  gospel  was  first  preached  by  them,  which 
was  over-ruled  by  providence  for  their  scattering,  and  this  for 
the  farther  spread  thereof,  wherever  they  came ;  and  the  apos- 
tle Paul  observes,  that  his  bonds  in  Christ  were  not  only  mam- 
Jest  in  all  the  palace ;  and  in  all  other  places^  but  they  were 
made  conducive  to  the  furtherance  of  the  gospel^  Phil.  i.  12,  13. 
And  as  for  that  contention  that  was  between  him  and  Barna- 
bas, at  another  time,  in  which  each  of  them  shewed  that  they 
were  but  men,  subject  to  like  passions  and  infirmities  with 
others,  this  seems  to  have  been  occasioned  by  a  small  and  in- 
considerable circumstance,  yet  it  rose  to  such  a  height,  that 
they  departed  07ie  from  the  other^  Acts  xv.  36 — 40.  Each 
seemed  to  be  over-much  tenacious  of  his  own  humour;  but 
providence  suffered  the  corruption  of  these  excellent  men  to 
discover  itself,  and  their  separation  to  ensue,  that  by  this  means, 
their  ministry  might  be  rendered  more  extensive,  and  double 
service  be  done  to  the  interest  of  Christ  in  different  parts  of 
the  world. 

We  might  descend  to  instances  of  later  date,  and  consider 
how  God  suffered  the  church  of  Rome  to  arrive  to  the  greatest 
pitch  of  ignorance,  superstition,  and  idolatry  ,*  and  wholly  to 
forsake  the  faith  of  the  gospel,  so  as  to  establish  the  doctrine 
of  merit,  and  human  satisfactions ;  and  its  leaders  to  be  so  pro- 
fanely absurd,  as  to  expose  pardons  and  indulgencies  to  public 
sale ;  this,  providence  was  over-ruled,  for  the  bringing  about 
the  glorious  Reformation  in  Germany.  And  if  it  be  added, 
that  pride,  lust,  and  covetousness,  paved  die  way  for  it  here 
in  England ;  this  is  no  blemish  to  the  Reformation,  as  the  Pa- 
pists pretend,  but  a  display  of  the  over-ruling  providence  of 
God,  that  brought  it  about  by  this  means. 

I  might  enlarge  on  this  subject,  in  considering  the  provi- 
dence of  God  as  bringing  about  wonderful  and  unexpected 
changes  in  the  civil  affairs  of  kingdoms  and  nations,  remarka- 
bly bringing  down  some  who  made  the  greatest  figure  in  the 
world,  and  putting  a  glory  on  others  raised  up  out  of  their 
ruins ;  and  how  all  political  affairs  have  been  rendered  subser- 
vient to  answer  the  ends  of  the  divine  glory,  with  respect  to 
the  church  in  the  world,  and  the  deliverances  which  God  has 
wrought  in  various  ages  for  it,  when  it  was,  in  all  appearance, 
upon  the  brink  of  ruin,  of  which  we  have  not  only  many  in- 
stances in  scripture,  but  almost  every  age  of  the  world  has 
given  us  undeniable  proofs  of  this  matter.  We^  might  also  con- 
sider the  methods  which  God  has  often  taken  in  bringing  about 
his  people's  deliverance,  when,  to  the  eye  of  reason,  it  seemed 
almost  impossible,  and  that,  either  by  dispiriting  their  enemies, 
or  removing  them  out  of  the  way,  as  the  Psalmist  expresses 
himself,  The  stout-hearted  are  spoiled;  theu  have  slept  their 
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deep^  and  none  of  the  me7i  of  might  have  found  their  handsy 
Psal.  Ixxvi.  5.  or  else  by  finding  them  some  othef  work  to  do 
for  their  own  safety  and  defence.  Thus  when  Saul  was  pursu- 
ing David,  in  the  wilderness  of  Maon,  and  had  compassed  him, 
aiid  his  men  round  about  to  take  them,  there  came  a  messen- 
ger to  him,  saying,  Haste  thee  and  come^for  the  Philistines  have 
invaded  the  land,  i  Sam.  xxiii.  26,  27.  And  sometimes  he  sof- 
tens their  spirits,  by  a  secret  and  immediate  touch  of  providence 
working  a  change  in  their  natural  temper  and  disposition.  Thus 
he  provided  for  Jacob's  escape  from  that  death  that  was  de- 
signed by  his  brother  Esau.  And  if  God  intends  that  they 
shall  fall  by  the  hand  of  their  persecutors,  he  gives  them  cou- 
rage and  resolution,  together  with  the  exercise  of  all  these  gra- 
ces, which  are  necessary  to  support  them  under,  and  carry  them 
through  the  difticulties  that  they  are  to  undergo.  But  these 
things  are  so  largely  insisted  on,  by  those  who  have  written  pro- 
fessedly on  the  doctrine  of  providence,*  that  more  need  not 
be  added  on  this  subject.  I  shall  therefore  only  consider  an 
objection,  or  two,  that  is  generally  brought  against  it,  by  those 
wlio  pretend  to  acknowlege  that  there  is  a  God,  but  deny  his 
providence. 

Object.  1.  It  is  objected  against  the  concern  of  the  providence 
of  God,  with  respect  to  the  smallest  things  in  this  world,  that 
they  are  unworthy  of  his  notice,  below  his  care,  and  therefore 
not  the  objects  thereof. 

Answ.  If  it  was  not  unbecoming  his  power,  to  bring  the 
smallest  things  into  being,  or  to  preserve  them  from  sinking 
into  nothing,  then  they  cannot  be  excluded  from  being  the  ob- 
jects of  his  providence.  If  we  consider  the  M'hole  frame  of  na- 
ture ;  it  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  some  things  have  a  tendency 
to  answer  the  general  design  of  providence,  in  a  more  evident 
degree  than  others,  and  there  are  many  things,  the  use  whereof 
cannot  be  particularly  assigned  by  us,  otherwise  than  as  they 
contain  a  sinall  part  of  the  frame  of  nature.  But  to  say,  that 
any  part  thereof  is  altogether  useless,  or  excluded  from  being 
the  object  of  providence,  is  a  reflection  on  God,  as  the  God  of 
nature.  And  therefore  we  must  conclude,  that  all  things  arc 
some  way  or  other,  subject  to  his  providence ;  and  that  this  is 
so  far  from  being  a  dishonour  to  him,  that  it  redounds  to  his 
glory. 

Object.  2.  It  is  farther  objected,  by  those  who  are  disposed 
to  cavil  at,  and  find  fault  with  the  divine  dispensations ;  that 
they  are  not  just  aad  equal,  because  we  oftentimes  see  the 
righteous  afflicted,  and  the  wicked  prosper  in  the  world  ;  which 
' '.  to  reproach,  if  not  wholly  to  deny  the  doctrine  of  providence. 
This  is  not  only  done  by  wicked  men,  but  believers  themselve5i 
•  Sen  ChcmocJc,  Flarell^Jir.  CoUintrn,  on  Providaice. 
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have  sometimes  been  under  a  temptation,  through  the  preva- 
lency  of  corrupt  nature,  to  bring  their  objections  against  the 
equity  of  providence.  Thus  the  Psalmist  says  ;  But  as  for  me^ 
my  feet  xoere  almost  gone  ;  my  steps  had  xvell  7iigh  slipt.  For  I 
'iuas  envious  at  the  foolish^  tvhen  I  saw  the  prosperity  of  the 
wicked.  Far  there  are  no  bands  hi  their  death:  hit  their 
strength  is  firm.  They  are  not  in  trouble  as  other  men;  nei- 
ther are  they  plagued  like  other  men,  Psai.  xxiii.  2 — 5.  These 
are  the  ungodhj,  who  prosper  in  the  xvorld ;  they  increase  in 
riches:  But  as  for  himself,  he  says,  Verily,  I  have  cleansed  my 
heart  in  vain,  and  washed  my  hands  in  innocency  ;  for  all  the 
day  long  have  J  been  plagued  and  chastened  every  morning, 
ver.  12 — 14.  and  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  when  pleading  with 
God  concerning  his  judgments,  though  he  owns,  in  general, 
that  he  was  righteous,  yet  says  he.  Wherefore  doth  the  xvay  of 
the  wicked  prosper  ?  Wherefore  are  all  they  happy  that  deal 
very  treacherously  ?  1  hou  hast  planted  them,  yea,  they  have 
taken  root ;  they  grow,  yea,  they  bring  forth  fruit  /  thou  art 
near  in  their  mouth,  and  far  from  their  reins,  Jer.  xii.  1,  2. 
He  could  hardly  reconcile  the  general  idea  which  he  had  of 
God's  justice,  with  the  seeming  inequality  of  the  dispensations 
of  his  providence  ;  so  the  prophet  Habakkuk,  though  he  owns 
that  God  was  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  evil,  and  that  he  can- 
not look  upon  iniquity,  yet  he  seems  to  complain  in  the  follow- 
ing words,  W/wrtfjre  lookest  thou  upon  them  that  deal  treach- 
erously, and  holdest  thy  tongue,  when  the  wicked  devour eth  the 
man  that  is  more  righteous  than  he?  Hab.  i.  13.  And  Job 
•seems  to  speak  very  unbecomingly,  when  he  says.  Is  it  good 
nnto  thee  that  thou  shouldest  oppress  ?  that  thou  shouldest  des- 
pise the  xvork  of  thine  hands  P  and  shine  upon  the  counsel  of  the 
•wicked  ?  Job.  x.  3.  So  that,  as  the  wicked  boldly  deny  a  pro- 
vidence, or,  at  least,  reproach  it ;  others,  of  a  far  better  charac- 
ter, have,  through  the  prevalency  of  their  unbelief,  seemed  to 
detract  from  the  glory  thereof. 

Answ.  To  this  it  may  be  replied,  in  general,  in  the  apostle's 
words,  Nay  but,  0  man,  who  art  thou,  that  repliest  against  God? 
Rom.  ix.  20.  Is  there  no  deference  to  be  paid  to  his  sovereign- 
ty, who  has  a  right  to  do  what  he  will  with  his  own  ?  Is  his  jus- 
tice to  be  impeached,  and  tryed  at  our  bar  ?  Or  his  wisdom  to 
be  measured  by  our  short-sighted  discerning  of  things,  who  can- 
not see  the  end  from  the  beginning  of  his  dispensations  ?  It  is 
true,  good  men  have  been  sometimes  tempted  to  question  the 
equity  of  the  distributions  of  providence,  as  in  the  instances  but 
now  mentioned ;  unless  we  suppose,  that  the  prophets  Habak- 
kuk, Jeremiah,  and  Job,  rather  speak  the  sense  of  the  world, 
than  their  own  sentiments  of  things,  and  desire  that  God  would 
clear  up  some  dark  providences,  that  wicked  men  might  not 
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bring  their  objections  against  them ;  but  it  may  be  doubted, 
whether  this  be  the  sense  of  those  scriptures  or  no.  Ana  as  for 
the  Psalmist,  in  the  other  scripture,  it  is  plain,  that  he  express- 
es  the  weakness  of  his  own  faith,  which  was  sometimes  almost 
overset;  but,  at  other  times,  God  condescends  to  resolve  his 
doubts,  and  bring  him  into  a  better  frame,  as  appears  by  some 
following  verses.  But,  that  we  may  give  a  more  particular  re- 
ply to  this  objection,  let  it  be  considered, 

1.  That  the  unequal  distribution  of  things  is  so  far  from  be- 
ing a  disparagement  to  any  government,  that  it  eminently  sets 
forth  the  beauty,  wisdom,  and  excellency  thereof,  and  is,  in 
some  respects  necessary.  As  it  is  not  fit  that  every  subject 
should  be  advanced  to  the  same  honour,  or  that  the  favour  of  a 
prince  should  be  dispensed  alike  to  all;  so  it  sets  forth  the  beau- 
ty of  providence,  as  God  is  the  Governor  of  the  world,  that 
some  should  more  eminently  appear  to  be  the  objects  of  his  fa- 
vour than  others. 

2.  The  wicked,  Avhose  condition  is  stipposed,  by  those  who 
bring  this  objection,  to  be  more  happy  than  that  of  the  righte- 
ous, will  not  appear,  if  things  were  duly  weighed,  to  be  so  hap- 
py, as  they  are  pretended  to  be,  if  we  consider  the  evils  that 
they  are  exposed  to  at  present,  some  of  which  are  the  imme- 
diitte  result  and  consequence  of  sin,  v/hereby  they  are,  as  it 
were,  tortured  and  distracted  with  contrary  lusts  and  passions, 
which  militate  against  the  dictates  of  human  nature,  and  ren- 
der the  pleasures  of  sin  less  desirable  in  themselves  :  But,  when 
we  consider  those  tormenting  reflections,  which  they  sometimes 
have,  after  the  commission  thereof,  these  are  altogether  incon- 
sistent with  peace  or  happiness,  much  more  if  we  consider  the 
end  thereof,  as  it  leads  to  everlasting  destruction  :  thus  it  is  said, 
Even  in  lau^^hter  the  heart  is  sorroxvfid ;  ond  the  end  of  that 
mirth  is  heaviness.  The  backslider  in  heart  shall  he  jillcd  with 
his  own  ways^  Prov.  xiv.  13,  14.  Therefore,  the  good  man 
would  not  change  conditions  with  him,  how  destitute  soever 
he  may  be  of  those  riches,  honours,  or  sensual  pleasures,  which 
the  other  reckons  his  portion  :  A  Utile  that  a  righteous  ma!,,  hath^ 
is  better  than  the  riches  of  man t;  zv2Cr:cd,  Psai.  xxxvii.  :i6 

3.  As  for  the  good  man,  who  is  supposed  to  be  in  an  c  fflict- 
ed  condition  in  this  life,  we  are  not,  from  thence,  to  conclude 
him,  in  all  respects,  unhappy,  foi  we  are  to  judge  of  his  state 
by  the  enjl  thereof.  He  that  looks  upon  Lazarus,  as  fuJ  of 
sores,  and  destitute  of  many  of  the  conveniences  of  life,  may 
reckon  him  unhappy  at  present,  when  compared  with  ih  ■  con- 
dition of  the  rich  man,  who  is  repr  s«  nted  in  the  par.i^jic,  a3 
clothed  with  purple  and  fine  linen^  and  faring  sun.pty'jtf.ly  every 
day:  but  if  we  consider  hi  n,  rvh'.  n  leaving  x\\v  ->v-  Id,  us  car' 
ricd  bif  angels,  into  AbraJiam^s  bosom j  and  the  othtr  plung»:(i 

Vol.  li.  I 
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into  an  abyss  of  misery  j  no  one  will  see  reason  to  charge  the 
providence  of  God  with  any  neglect  of  him,  or  conclude  him  to 
be  really  miserable,  because  of  his  condition  in  this  present  life. 
Moreover,  if  we  consider  the  righteous  in  his  most  disadvan^ 
tageous  circumstances,  as  to  what  respects  his  outward  condi- 
tion ;  we  must,  notwithstanding,  regard  him,  as  an  object  of  di= 
vine  love,  and  made  partaker  of  those  graces,  and  inward  com- 
forts, which  are  more  than  a  balance  for  all  his  outward  trou- 
bles ;  and  therefore  we  may  say  of  him,  as  the  apostle  does  of 
himself,  though  he  be  unknown,  that  is  obscure,  and,  as  it  were, 
disowned  by  the  world,  yet  he  is  -well  known,  that  is,  approved 
and  beloved  of  God;  does  he  live  an  afflicted  and  dying  life  I 
yet  he  has  a  better  life,  that  is  maintained  by  him  :  Is  he  chast" 
ened?  yet  he  is  7iot  killed :  Is  he  sorrowful?  yet  he  always  re^ 
joiceth :  Is  he  poor  ?  yet  he  niaketh  many  rich ;  has  he  nothings 
as  to  outward  things  ?  yet  he  possesseth  all  things,  as  he  is  an 
heir  of  eternal  life,  2  Cor.  vi.  9,  10. 


Quest.  XIX.  What  is  God''s  providence  towards  the  angels  f 

Answ.  God,  by  his  providence,  permitted  some  of  the  angels, 
wilfully  and  irrecoverably,  to  fall  into  sin  and  damnation, 
limiting  and  ordering  that,  and  all  their  sins  to  his  own  glo- 
ry, and  established  the  rest  in  holiness  and  happiness  ;  em- 
ploying them  all  at  his  pleasure,  in  the  administration  of  his 
power,  mercy,  and  justice. 

IT  was  observed,  in  a  foregoing  answer,  that  God  created  all 
the  angels  holy  ;  but,  in  this,  some  of  them  are  described  as 
fallen,  while  the  rest  retained  their  first  integrity.  And  the 
providence  of  God  is  considered,  as  conversant  about  this  mat- 
ter, in  different  respects.  Accordingly  it  is  said, 

I.  That  God,  by  his  providence,  permitted  some  of  the  an- 
gels to  fail.  This  appears,  by  the  event,  because  there  are  some 
wicked  and  imjjure  spirits,  sunk  dov/n  into  the  depths  of  mise- 
ry, from  that  state  in  which  they  were  created,  as  the  conse- 
quence of  their  rebellion  against  God. 

And  inasmuch  as  it  is  observed,  that  it  was  only  a  part  of 
«he  angels  that  fell,  vve  may  infer  from  thence  ;  that  the  dispen- 
'jation  of  providence,  towards  the  angels,  was  different  from 
that  which  mankind  was  subject  to,  when  first  created,  in  that 
one  of  them  was  not  constituted  the  head  and  representative  of 
Hie  rest,  in  whom  they  were  all  to  stand  or  fall ;  but  the  hap- 
piness or  misery  of  every  one  of  them  was  to  be  the  result  of 
his  ov/n  personal  conduct.  As  their  persisting  in  obedience  to 
God  wa&  necessary  to  their  establishment  in  holiness  and  hap- 
piness, so  the  least  instance  of  rebellion  against  him,  would 
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bring  inevitable  ruin,  upon  them.  Now  that  which  is  observed 
concerning  a  part  of  them,  is,  that  they  fell  into  sin  and  dam- 
nation :  thus  the  apostle  says,  in  2  Pet.  ii.  4.  God  spared  not  thi 
angels  that  sinned^  but  cast  them  down  to  hell. 

Their  sin,  or  fall,  was  wilful ;  they  commenced  an  open  war 
against  their  Creator.  Herein  that  enmity  to  God,  and  good- 
ness, took  its  first  rise,  which  has,  ever  since,  been  expressed 
by  them,  in  various  instances.  Their  sin  appears  to  have  been 
wilful,  inasmuch  as  it  was  committed  against  the  greatest  de- 
gree of  light,  for  all  the  angels  are  described  as  excelling  in 
knowledge ;  and  that  subtility,  which  is  knowledge  abused,  and 
depraved  with  sin,  that  discovers  itself  in  the  fallen  angels^ 
argues,  that  their  knowledge,  before  they  fell,  was  very  great, 
and  therefore  their  rebellion  was  aggravated  in  proportion  there- 
unto. 

Moreover,  they  sinned  without  a  tempter,  especially  those 
who  first  took  up  arms  against  God.  Whether  others,  by  their 
instigation,  might  not  be  induced  to  sin,  we  know  not  * :  But 
this  is  certain,  that  this  rebellion  was  begun  without  a  tempter  ; 
for  there  were  no  fallen  creatures  to  present  a  temptation,  nor 
any  corruption  in  their  natures  that  internally  drew  them  aside 
from  God;  and  therefore  their  sin  might  well  be  styled  wilful. 

And  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  consequence  hereof  was 
their  irrecoverable  ruin.  This  respects  the  event  of  their  fall ; 
or  that  God  designed,  for  ever,  to  leave  them  in  that  sinful  and 
miserable  state  into  which  they  hereby  brought  themselves.  He 
might,  indeed,  have  recovered  them,  as  well  as  sinful  man,  had 
he  pleased  ;  but  he  has  provided  no  mediator,  no  surety,  to  give 
satisfaction  for  them.  The  blessed  Jesus  is  expressly  said,  not 
to  have  taken  their  nature  upon  hitn,  thereby  to  signify  that 
their  condition  was  irretrievable,  and  their  misery  to  be  eternal. 

Now  it  is  farther  observed,  that  the  providence  of  God  was 
conversant  about  their  sin  and  fall,  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
as  it  has  been  before  observed,  it  is  conversant  about  sin  in  ge- 
neral ;  which  is  consistent  with  his  holiness,  as  well  as  other  per- 
fections, namely,  in  permitting^  limiting^  and  ordering  it,  and 
;dl  their  other  sins,  to  his  o\vn  glorv. 

1.  He  permitted  it.  To  permit,  is  not  to  prevent  a  sin  ;  and 
to  say  that  God  did  not  prevent  their  fall,  is  to  assert  a  truth 
which  none  ever  denied,  or  thought  necessary  to  be  proved. 

2.  It  is  farther  observed,  that  the  providence  of  God  sets 
bounds  and  limits  to  their  sin  ;  as  it  does  to  the  waves  of  the 
sea,  when  he  says,  Hitherto  shall  ye  go^  and  no  farther.  How 
destructive  to  mankind  would  the  malice  of  fallen  angels  be, 

*  Some  think,  that  those  e.Tpreitaions,7vhich  ivejindin  scripture,  that  speak  of  the 
devil,  and  his  angels, a/iJ  the  priucc of  devil?,  import  as  much;  but  this  ive pretend 
not  to  determine. 
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were  it  not  restrained  ?  What  would  not  Satan  attempt  against 
lis,  had  he  an  unlimited  power  ?  We  have  a  remarkable  instance 
of  this  in  the  case  of  Job.  Satan  first  accused  him  as  a  time- 
serving hypocrite  ;  a  mercenary  professor,  one  that  did  not  fear 
God  for  nought^  in  chap.  i.  9.  and  how  desirous  was  he  that 
providence  would  give  him  up  to  his  will,  and  take  away  the 
hedge  of  its  safe  protection  ?  But  God  would  not  do  this  ;  ne- 
vertheless, so  far  as  Satan  was  suffered,  he  poured  in  a  conflu- 
ence of  evils  upon  him,  but  could  proceed  no  farther.  First,  he 
was  suffered  to  plunder  him  of  his  substance,  and  take  away 
his  children,  by  a  violent  death ;  but  was  so  restrained,  that, 
upon  himself  he  was  not  to  put  forth  his  hand^  in  ver.  12.  Af- 
terwards, he  was  permitted  to  touch  his  person  ;  and  then  we 
read  of  his  smiting  him  with  sore  boils^  from  the  sole  of  his  foot 
unto  his  croxvn,  in  chap.  ii.  7.  But  yet  he  was  not  suffered  to 
take  away  his  life.  And,  after  this  the  devil's  malice  still  grow- 
ing stronger  against  him,  he  endeavours  to  weaken  his  faith,  to 
driv'j  him  into  despair,  and  to  rob  him  of  that  inward  peace, 
which  might  have  given  some  allay  to  his  other  troubles  ;  but 
yet  he  is  not  suffered  to  destroy  his  graces,  or  hurry  him  into 
a  total  apostacy  from  God.  What  would  not  fallen  angels  at- 
tempt against  mankind,  were  not  their  sin  limited  by  the  provi- 
dence of  God  ! 

3.  God's  providence  ordered,  or  over-ruled,  the  fall  of  angels, 
and  all  other  sins  consequent  hereupon,  to  his  own  glory.  Their 
power,  indeed,  is  great,  though  limited,  as  appears  by  the  in- 
numerable instances  of  those  who  have  been  not  only  tempted, 
but  overthrown,  and  ruined  by  them.  It  may  truly  be  said  of 
them,  that  they  have  cast  down  manij  wounded ;  yea  many  strong 
■fftefi  have  been  slain  bij  them:  Nevertheless,  God  over-rules  this 
for  his  own  glory  ',  for  from  hence  he  takes  occasion  to  try  his 
people's  graces,  to  give  them  an  humbling  sense  of  the  corrup- 
tion of  their  nature,  and  of  their  inability,  to  stand  in  the  hour 
of  temptation,  without  his  immediate  assistance,  and  puts  them 
upon  imploring  help  from  him,  with  great  importunity  ;  as  the 
apostle  Paul  did,  2  Cor.  xii.  7— —9.  when  the  messenger  of 
Satan  was  suffered  to  buffet  him^  and  God  took  occasion,  at  the 
same  time,  to  display  that  grace^  which  xvas  sufjicient  for  him^ 
and  that  strength^  that  was  made  perfect  in  xveakness^  and,  in 
the  end,  to  bruise  Satan  under  his  feet,  and  to  make  him  more 
than  a  conqueror  over  him. 

Having  thus  considered  some  of  the  angels,  as  sinning  and 
falling,  it  might  farther  be  enquired ;  whether  these  all  fell 
at  once  ?  And  here  I  cannot  but  take  notice  of  a  very  absurd 
and  groundless  conjecture  of  some  of  the  fathers,  and  others, 
who  of  late,  have  been  too  much  inclined  to  give  into  it,  name- 
ly, that  though  some  of  them  sinned  from  the  beginning,  an4 
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these  were  the  occasion  of  the  sin  of  our  first  parents,  as  all  al- 
low ;  yet,  after  this,  others,  who  were  appointed  to  minister  to 
men,  were  unfaithful  in  tlie  discharge  of  their  office,  and  be- 
came partners  with  them  in  sin  ;  accordingly  they  understand 
that  scripture,  in  which  it  is  said.  The  sons  of  God  saw  the  daugh- 
ters of  men^  that  they  xvere  fair  ;  and  they  took  them  ivives  of 
all  xvhich  they  chose.,  Gen.  vi.  2.  as  though  it  were  meant  of  an- 
gels ;*  whereas  nothing  is  intended  thereby  but  some  of  the 
posterity  of  Seth,  who  were,  before  this,  professors  of  the  true 
religion. 

There  are,  indeed,  some,  of  late,  who  have  given  into  this 
notion,  and  strain  the  sense  of  that  text,  in  Jude,  ver.  6,  7.  in 
which  it  is  said,  that  the  angels^  xvhich  kept  not  their  first  estate^ 
&c.  even  as  Sodom  and  Gomorrah^  giving-  themselves  over  tofor- 
nication^  are  set  forth.,  for  an  example.,  sneering  the  vengeance 
of  eternal  f  re;  the  meaning  of  which  they  suppose  to  be  this; 
that,  even  as  the  Sodomites  were  guilty  of  fornication,  and 
were  destroyed,  by  fire  from  heaven,  for  it,  so  some  of  the 
angels  were  sent  down  to  hell  for  the  same  sin  :  But  it  is  plain 
the  apostle  does  not  here  compare  the  angels  and  the  Sodomites 
together,  as  guilty  of  the  same  kind  of  sin,  but  as  both  are  con- 
demned to  suffer  the  vengeance  of  eternal  fire,  and  are  set  forth 
as  warnings  to  presumptuous  sinners.  Therefore  nothing  more 
need  be  added  under  this  head ;  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  this 
opinion  is  contrary  to  the  spirituality  of  the  nature  of  angels ; 
though  there  are  some  ancient  writers,  who,  to  give  countenance 

*  TViis  7ons  the  opinion  of  most  of  the  faihem,  in  the  three  first  centuries  of  the 
church,  nninelij,  Justin  jyfartyr,  Orijen,  TertiiUian,  Clemens,  Jilexandrinns,  LaC' 
lantixiSy  Irenceus,  Cyprian,  and  others.  Some  of  them  appeared  to  have  taken  the 
hint  thereof  from  some  ,MS.  of  the  LXX  translation,  -which  rendered  the  -words  in 
Gen.  vi.  2.  instead  of  the  sons  of  God,  the  angels  suw  the  daughters  of  men,  £^c. 
T/iia  translation  being  used  by  them,  instead  of  the  Hebrenu  text,  -luhich  they  did  not 
•well  understand ;  though  others  took  it  from  a  spurious  and  fabulous  -writing,  ivltich 
t/iey  Iiad  in  their  hatid.t,  called  Kiioch,  or,  the  prophfccy  of  Knoch,  or  rather.  Liber, 
?r«S!t  typny^ftuv,  de  Egregoris,  a  barbarous  Greek  word,  used  to  signify  angels,  and 
taken  from  the  character  given  them  of  watchers,  in  Daniel.  Of  this  book,  lue  have 
some  fragments  now  remcuning,  in  which  t/iere  is  such  a  ridiculous  and  fabidons  ac- 
count of  tliis  matter,  as  very  much,  herein  exceeds  the  apocryphal  history  of  Tobit. 
It  gives  an  account  of  a  consjriracy  among  the  angels,  relating  to  this  matter  ;  the 
maimer  of  t/ieir  entering  into  it,  tlwir  names,  the  year  of  the  world,  and  place  in  tuhicli 
this  -wickedness  wat  committed,  and  other  thitigs,  that  are  unworthy  of  a  grave  /lis- 
torian ,-  and,  the  reckoning  it  among  those  writings,  that  are  supposed  to  have  a  di- 
vine sanction,  is  little  other  than  profaneness  and  blasphemy.  Home  of  the  fathers, 
■who  refer  to  tliis  book,  pretend  it  to  be  no  other  than  apocryphal,  and,  had  they  coun- 
ted it  other-Mre,  all  -would  have  reckoned  it  a  burlesque  upon  scripture  ;  therefore 
Origen,  who,  on  ot/ier  occasions,  seems  to  pay  too  great  a  deference  to  it,  when  Celsus 
takes  iiotice  of  it,  aa  containing  a  banter  on  the  Christian  religion,  he  is,  on  that  oc- 
ctision,  obliged  to  reply  to  him,  that  book  -was  not  in  great  reputation  in  the  church, 
Vid.  Orig.  contra  Ck.lsum,  Lib.  V.  ^Ind  Jerom  reckons  it  among  the  apocryphal 
•uritingSfYkl.  Hieronym.  in  Cutal.  Script.  Fxclcs.  cap.  4.  And  .iugustin  calls  it 
not  oidy  apocryphal,  but,  as  it  deserves,  fabuloue.  Vid.  cjusd.  dt  Civ.  Dei.  Lib.  XV. 
oap.  U2 
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thereunto,  have  supposed  that  the  angelic  spirits  were  either 
united  to  some  bodies,  or  that  they  assumed  them  for  this 
purpose;  but  this  is  equally  absurd,  and  without  any  coun- 
tenance from  scripture.  Thus  concerning  the  providence  ov 
God,  as  exercised  towards  the  angels  that  fell.     We  proceed, 

II.  To  consider  providence,  as  conversant  about  the  rest  of 
the  angels,  who  retained  their  integrity.  Concerning  these  it  is 
said, 

1 .  That  God  established  thera  in  holiness  and  happiness.  These 
two  privileges  are  always  connected  together.  It  is  not  said, 
that  they  were  brought  into  such  a  state,  or,  like  man,  recovered 
out  of  a  fallen  state,  for  they  are  considered,  as  sinless,  or  holy 
angels ;  nor  is  it  supposed  their  holiness  was  increased,  since 
that  would  be  inconsistent  with  its  having  been  perfect  before : 
That  privilege  therefore,  which  providence  conferred  on  them, 
was  the  confirming,  or  establishing  them  in  that  state,  in  which 
they  were  created ;  which  bears  some  resemblance  to  that  priv- 
ilege, which  man  would  have  enjoyed,  had  he  retained  his  in- 
tegrity, as  he  would  not  only  have  continued  to  be  holy  and 
happy,  so  long  as  he  remained  innocent ;  but  he  would  have 
been  so  confirmed  in  it,  that  his  fall  would  have  been  prevented : 
But  of  this,  more  in  its  proper  place.  The  angels,  I  say,  had 
something  like  this,  which  we  call  the  grace  of  confirmation. 

Some  have  enquired  whether  this  was  the  result  of  their  yield- 
ing perfect  obedience  for  a  time,  while  remaining  in  a  state  of 
probation,  pursuant  to  some  covenant,  not  much  unlike  that 
which  God  made  with  innocent  man ;  and  whether  this  priv- 
ilege was  the  consequence  of  their  fulfilling  the  condition  thereof. 
But  this  is  to  enter  too  far  into  things  out  of  our  reach ;  nor  is 
it  much  for  our  edification  to  determine  it,  though  some  have 
asserted,  without  proving  it,  while  others  have  supposed  them, 
to  have  been  confirmed,  when  first  created,  and  that  herein  there 
was  an  instance  of  discriminating  grace  among  the  angels  ;  so 
that  they,  who  fell,  were  left  to  the  mutability  of  their  wills, 
whereas  they,  who  stood,  had,  at  the  same  time,  the  grace  of 
confirmation. 

I  might  here  have  been  more  particular,  in  considering  what 
this  privilege  imports,  and  how  it  renders  the  fall  of  those  who 
are  confirmed  impossible,  and  therefore  it  is  a  very  considerable 
addition  to  their  happiness :  But  since  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  speak  of  the  grace  of  confirmation,  which  man  was  given  to 
expect  in  the  first  covenant  under  a  following  answer,  and  the 
privileges  that  would  have  attended  it,  had  he  stood,  we  shall 
add  no  more  on  that  subject  in  this  place ;  but  proceed  to  prove, 
that  the  angels  are  established  and  confirmed  ia  holiness  and 
happiness. 

This  may«  m  ?ome  measure j,  be  argued,  from  their  being 
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called  elect  angels^  1.  Tim.  v.  21.  If  election^  when  applied  to 
men,  imports  the  purpose  of  God,  to  confer  everlasting  blessed- 
ness on  those  who  are  the  objects  thereof,  and  so  not  only  im- 
plies that  they  shall  be  saved,  but  that  their  salvation  shall  be 
eternal  j  why  may  it  not,  when  applied  to  angels,  infer  the  eter- 
nity of  their  holiness  and  happiness,  and  consequently  their  be- 
ing established  therein  ? 

Again,  this  may  be  also  argued,  from  their  coming  with  Christ, 
when  he  shall  appear  to  judge  the  world ;  and  the  joining  the 
saints  and  angels  together  in  one  assembly  in  heaven ;  there- 
fore, if  the  happiness  of  the  one  be  eternal,  that  of  the  other 
must  be  so  likewise.  It  is  also  said,  expressly  of  the  angels, 
that  they  always  behold  the  face  of  God,  And,  when  we  read 
of  the  destruction  of  the  churcli's  enemies,  the  angels  are  re- 
presented as  observers  of  God's  righteous  judgments ;  and  then 
it  is  added,  that  the  punishment  inflicted  on  those,  who  shall 
drink  of  the  wine  of  the  xvrath  of  God^  shall  be  eternal,  and  this 
eternal  punishment  will  be  in  the  presence  of  the  holy  angels^ 
Rev.  xiv.  10,  11.  If  therefore  the  duration  of  the  holiness  and 
happiness  of  the  angels,  be  equal  to  that  of  the  misery  of  God's 
implacable  enemies,  as  both  are  said  to  be  eternal,  this  evidently 
proves  that  the  angels  are  established  in  holiness  and  happiness. 

2.  It  is  farther  observed,  that  God  employs  all  the  angels, 
at  his  pleasure,  in  the  administration  of  his  power,  mercy,  and 
justice.  This  leads  us  to  speak  concerning  the  ministry  of  an- 
gels, which  is  either  extraordinary,  or  ordinary.  Most  of  the 
instances  which  we  have  thereof,  especially  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, were  performed  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  and  some- 
times attended  with  their  appearance  in  a  human  form,  assu- 
med for  that  purpose :  This  may  be  briefly  considered ;  and 
then  we  shall  enquire,  whether,  though  their  ministry  be  not 
visible,  or  attended  with  those  circumstances,  as  it  formerly  was, 
there  are  not  some  other  instances,  in  which  the  providence 
of  God  now  employs  them  for  the  good  of  his  church.  As  to 
the  former  of  these,  we  read  that  God  has  sometimes  sent  them 
to  supply  his  servants  with  necessary  food,  when  destitute  there- 
of, and  there  was  no  ordinary  way  for  their  procuring  it :  Thus 
an  angel  brought  a  cake^  and  a  crxise  of  water ^  to  Elijah,  when 
he  was  on  his  journey  to  Horeb,  the  mount  of  God^  1.  Kings 
xix.  5 — 8.  And  when  Abraham's  servant  was  travelling  to  Me- 
sopotamia, to  bring  a  wife  from  thence  for  Isaac,  Abraham  tells 
him,  that  God  would  send  his  angel  before  him^  Gen.  xxi.  7. 
and  so  make  his  journey  prosp.  rous. 

Again,  the  angels  have  sometimes  been  sent  to  defend  God's 
people,  and  to  assure  them  of  safety,  when  exposed  to  danger : 
Thus,  when  Jacob  was  returning  from  Laban  to  his  own  coun- 
tn',  and  was  apprehensive  of  the  danger  that  he  was  exposed 
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to,  from  the  resentment  of  his  brother  Esau,  it  is  said,  that  the 
angels  of  God  met  him;  and^  when  he  saw  them^  he  said^  This 
is  God^s  hosty  Gen.  xxxii.  1,  2.  And  when  the  prophet  Ehjah 
was  encompassed  about  by  the  Syrian  army,  sent  on  purpose 
to  take  him,  he  was  defended  by  an  host  of  angels  appearing  un- 
der the  emblem  of  horses  and  chariots  ofjire  round  about  him, 
2  Kings  vi.  15 — 17.  Others,  when  persecuted,  and,  as  it  were, 
delivered  over  to  death,  have  been  preserved,  by  the  ministry 
of  angels,  as  Daniel  was,  when  cast  into  the  Hon''s  den^  Dan. 
vi.  22.  Others  have  been  released  from  their  chains,  and  the 
prison  doors  opened  by  them  ;  as  Peter,  and  the  rest  of  the  apos- 
tles were,  Acts  xii.  17.  compared  with  chap.  v.  19. 

Again,  sometimes  they  have  been  employed  to  deliver  mes- 
sages, and  give  the  prophets  an  extraordinary  intimation  of  fu- 
ture events  j  as  the  angel  Gabriel  did  to  Daniel,  Dan.  viii.  16.- 
And  an  angel  was  sent  to  Zachariiis,  to  foretel  the  birth  of  his 
son,  yohn  the  Baptist^  Luke  i.  13. 

Moreover,  the  angels  of  God  have  sometimes  been  employ- 
ed to  give  a  check  to  his  enemies,  when  they  have  attempted 
any  thing  against  his  church :  Thus  the  angel  met  Balaam  in 
the  way,  when  he  was  riding  to  seek  inchantments  against  Is- 
rael, his  way  hcm.^  perverse  before  God^  Numb.  xxii.  32.  And 
another  angel  was  sent,  as  a  minister  of  God's  justice,  in  bring- 
ing the  pestilence  on  Israel,  for  David's  numbering  the  people, 
who  appeared  with  his  hand  stretched  out  upon  Jerusalem^ to 
destroy  it^  2  Sam.  xxiv.  16.  and  afterwards  withdrew  his  hand, 
when  God  told  him.  It  is  enough,  and  that  it  repented  him  of 
the  evil.  And  to  this  we  may  add,  that  the  angels  shall  be  em- 
ployed, at  last,  in  gathering  together  the  elect,  from  the  four 
winds,  that  they  may  appear  before  Christ's  tribunal.  These, 
and  many  other  instances  to  the  like  purpose,  are  mentioned, 
in  scripture,  to  set  forth  the  extraordinary  ministry  of  angels. 

There  are  also  other  instances,  in  which,  though  miracles  are 
ceased,  the  angels  are  employed  to  perform  some  works  in  the 
hand  of  providence  for  God's  people :  Thus  there  are  some  pro- 
mises, which  seem  to  be  applied  to  the  church  in  all  ages,  of 
blessings,  which  should  be  conferred  by  their  ministry;  as  when 
it  is  said.  He  shall  give  his  angels  charge  over  thee,  to  keep  thee 
in  all  thy  ways ;  they  shall  bear  thee  up  in  their  hands,  lest  thou 
dash  thy  foot  against  a  stone,  Psal.  xci.  11,  12.  which  scrip- 
ture, though  it  may  have  a  particular  reference  to  their  ministry 
to  our  Saviour,  yet  it  seems  to  be  applicable  also  to  his  people  ; 
and  that  promise.  The  angel  of  the  Lord  encampeth  round  about 
them  that  fear  him,  and  delivereth  them,  Psal.  xxxiv.  7.  is  ap- 
plicable to  them  in  all  ages,  as  well  as  that  in  which  it  is  said, 
concerning  the  ministry  of  angels  to  infants,  that  in  heaven  their 
angels  do  ahvays  hehQldtheface  ofvty  Father ^  which  19  in  heaven^ 
Matt,  xviii.  10. 
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MdreoX'er,  the  ministry  of  angels  to  dying  saints,  who  are, 
according  to  Avhat  our  Saviour  says  in  the  parable,  carried^  by 
them,  into  Abraham^s  bosom^  Luke  xvi.  22.  is  universally  true 
of  all  saints.  And  it  is  expressly  said,  with  a  peculiar  applica- 
tion to  the  gospel-dispensation,  that  the  angels  are  all  7ninistring 
spirits  sent  forth  to  minister  for  them  xvho  shall  be  heirs  of  sal- 
vation^ Heb.  i.  14.  so  that  though  their  ministiy,  as  to  many 
circumstances  thereof,  differ  from  what  it  was  of  old,  there  be- 
ing nothing  miraculous  now  attending  it,  as  formerly  there  was  j 
yet  it  remains  an  undoubted  truth,  that  they  are,  and  have  been, 
in  all  ages,  made  use  of,  by  the  providence  of  God,  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  his  power,  mercy,  and  justice. 

I  shall  conclude  this  head  with  a  few  cautions  relating  to  this 
matter,  as  this  doctrine  is  not  to  be  laid  down  without  certain 
restrictions,  or  limitations  ;  therefore, 

1.  We  must  take  heed,  notwithstanding  what  has  been  said 
concerning  the  ministry  of  angels,  that  we  don't  take  occasion 
hereby  to  set  aside  the  immediate  influence,  or  concern  of  the 
providence  of  God,  for  his  ciiurch ;  for  whatever  may  be  as-"*^ 
cribed  to  angels,  as  second  causes,  our  principal  regard  must 
be  to  him,  whose  ministers  they  are  ;  neither  are  we  to  entertain 
the  least  thought,  as  though  God  had  committed  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world,  or  the  church,  to  them ;  which  the  apostle 
expressly  denies,  when  he  says.  Unto  the  angels  hath  he  not 
put  in  subjection  the  xvorld  to  come^  Heb.  ii.  5.  therefore, 

2.  The  praise  and  glory  of  all  their  ministry  is  not  co  be  as- 
cribed  to  them,  but  to  him,  who  makes  use  of  them ;  nor  are 
we  to  pretend,  tit,  ail  times,  to  determine,  that  this  or  that  par- 
ticular dispensation  of  providence  is  by  the  immediate  hand  of 
God,  and  another  by  the  jninistry  of  angels  ;  since  it  is  enough 
for  us  to  say,  that,  chough  God  does  not  need  their  assistance, 
yet  he  sometimes  sets  forth  the  sovereignty  ot  his  providence, 
and  evinces  his  right  to  employ  all  his  creatures  at  his  ple?.siire, 
as  well  as  gives  an  additional  instance  of  his  care  o*^  his 
churches,  by  emplo}ing  them  in  extraordinary  services  for 
their  good ;  though  we  cannot,  at  all  times,  distinguish  betv/een 
what  is  done  by  the  imm-,  diate  hand  of  God,  and  other  thmgs 
performed  by  their  ministry'. 

3.  Whatever  we  assert,  concerning  the  ministry  of  angels, 
we  must  take  heed  that  we  do  not  regard  them  as  objects  of 
divine  worship,  or  exercise  that  dependence  on,  or  give  that 
glory  to  them,  which  is  due  to  Gof  ■  tlone.  Nor  arc  we  to  sup- 
pose, that  God  employs  them  in  n:  -si.-  works  that  are  the  ef- 
fects of  his  supernatural  or  dimiglTtv  power,  in  which  he  deals 
with  the  h.arts  of  his  p.cple,  i  a  way  more  immediately  con- 
ducive to  their  conversion  and  salvation. 

Vol.  II.  K 
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Quest.  XX.  JVhat  zvas  the  providence  of  God  toward  man  in 
the  estate  wherein  he  was  created? 

Answ.  The  providence  of  God  toward  man,  in  the  estate 
wherein  he  was  created,  was,  the  placing  hin\  in  paradise, 
appointing  him  to  dress  it,  giving  him  liberty  to  eat  of  the 
fruit  of  the  earth,  putting  the  creatures  under  his  dominion, 
and  ordaining  marriage  for  his  help,  affording  him  commu- 
nion with  himself,  instituting  the  Sabbath,  entering  into  a 
covenant  of  life  with  him,  upon  condition  of  personal,  per- 
fect, and  perpetual  obedience ;  of  which,  the  tree  of  life  was 
a  pledge  j  and  forbidding  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil,  upon  the  pain  of  death. 

IN  this  answer,  we  have  an  account  of  the  providence  of 
God,  as  respecting  the  outward^  and  the  spiritual^  con  • 
cerns  of  man. 

I.  As  to  what  respects  his  outward  estate,  we  have  an  ac- 
count, 

1.  Of  God's  fixing  the  place  of  his  abode,  which  was  to  be 
in  paradise,  a  very  large  and  most  delightful  garden,  of  God's 
own  planting,  an  epitome  of  all  the  beauties  of  nature,  which, 
as  it  were,  presented  to  his  view  the  whole  world  in  miniature ; 
so  that  herein  he  might,  without  travelling  many  miles,  behold 
the  most  beautiful  land-skip  which  the  world  afforded,  and  par- 
take of  all  the  fruits,  with  which  it  was  stored.  The  whole 
world,  indeed,  was  given  him  for  a  possession ;  but  this  was, 
as  it  were,  a  store-house  of  it&  choicest  fruits,  and  the  peculiar 
seat  of  his  residence. 

We  find  the  word  paradise  used,  in  scripture,  sometimes  to 
signify  a  delightful  garden,  and  sometimes  it  is  taken,  in  a 
metaphorical  sense,  to  signify  heaven^  Luke  xxiii.  43.  2  Cor. 
xii.  4.  Rev.  ii.  7.  by  which  application  thereof,  we  may  con- 
clude, that  this  earthly  paradise,  in  which  man  was  placed,  was 
a  kind  of  type  of  the  heavenly  blessedness,  which,  had  he  re- 
tained his  integrity,  he  would  have  been  possessed  of,  and 
"vhich  they,  who  are  saved  by  Christ,  shall  be  brought  to. 

Here  we  may  take  notice  of  the  conjectures  of  some  ancient 
and  modern  writers  concerning  it,  more  especially  as  to  what 
respects  that  part  of  the  world  wherein  it  was  situate ;  and 
whether  it  is  now  in  being,  or  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  it,  at 
this  day.  Many  have  given  great  scope  to  their  conception 
about  the  situation  of  paradise,  and  some  conjectures  are  so  ab- 
surd,  that  they  hardly  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  As, 

(1.)  Some  have  thought  that  it  was  situate  in  some  place, 
superior  to,  and  remote  from  this  globe  of  the  earth,  in  which 
we  live  ;  but  they  have  not  the  least  shadow  of  reason  for  this 
supposition,  and  nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to  the  account 
'A'p  have  thereof  in  scripture. 
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(2.)  Others  fancy,  that  there  was  really  no  such  place,  but 
that  the  whole  account  we  have  thereof,  in  Gen.  ii.  is  allegori- 
cal ;  thus  Origen,  Philo,  and  some  modern  writers  :  but  no  one 
can  justly  suppose  this,  who  duly  weighs  the  historical  account 
we  have  of  it,  in  scripture,  with  that  sobriety  and  impartiality 
that  he  ought ;  for,  according  to  this  method  of  reasoning,  we 
may  turn  any  thing  into  an  allegory,  and  so  never  come  to  any 
determinate  sense  of  scripture,  but  what  the  wild  fancies  of  men 
suggest. 

(3.)  Others  have  supposed,  that  the  whole  world  was  one 
great  garden,  or  paradise,  and  that  when  man  was  placed  there- 
in, it  was  so  described,  to  signify  the  beauties  of  nature,  before 
they  were  lost,  by  the  curse  consequent  on  sin  :  But  dais  cannot 
be  true,  because  God  first  made  man,  and  then  plantmkhis  gar- 
den^  and  afterwards /jk^  him  into  it ;  Gen.  ii.  8.  and  after  the  fall, 
he  drove  him  out  ofit^  chap.  iii.  24.  But,passingby  these  ground- 
less conjectures,  something  may  be  determined,  with  more  cer- 
tainty, concerning  the  situation  thereof,  and  more  agreeable  to 
scripture  ;  therefore, 

(4.)  It  was  situate  in  Mesopotamia,  near  Babylon,  to  the 
north-east  end  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  This  appears, 

Ist^  From  the  country  adjacent  to  it,  which  is  called  Eden, 
out  of  which  the  river  that  watered  it  is  said  to  proceed,  chap, 
ii.  10.  This  country  was  afterwards  known  by  the  same  name^ 
and  is  elsewhere  reckoned  among  those  that  the  king  of  Assy- 
ria had  conquered,  Isa.  xxxvii.  12. 

2dlif^  Two  of  the  rivers,  that  proceeded  from  Eden,  which 
watered  paradise,  were  well  known  in  after-ages,  viz,  Hidde- 
kel,  or  Tigris,  and  Euphrates,  especially  the  latter,  of  which 
we  often  read  in  scripture ;  and  it  is  certain  they  were  in  Me- 
sopotamia ;  therefore  the  garden  of  Eden  was  there.  And,  as  it 
was  the  finest  plantation  in  the  world,  this  was  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  climates  therein,  not  situate  too  far  northward,  so  as 
to  be  frozen  up  in  winter  ;  nor  too  near  the  equator  south-ward, 
so  as  to  be  scorched  with  excessive  heat  in  summer;  this  was 
the  place  of  man's  residence  at  first,  (a J 

But  if  any  are  so  curious  in  their  enquiries,  as  to  desire  to 
know  the  particular  spot  of  ground  in  which  it  was  ;  that  is  not 
to  be  determined.  For  though  the  place  where  paradise  was, 
must  still  be  in  being,  as  much  as  any  other  part  of  the  world  ; 
yet  there  are  no  remains  of  it,  that  can  give  any  satisfaction  to 
the  curiosity  of  men,  with  relation  thereunto ;  for  it  is  certain, 
that  it  was  soon  destroyed  as  a  garden,  partly  by  the  flaming 
sword,  or  stream  of  fire,  which  was  designed  to  guard  the  way 
of  the  tree  of  life,  that  man  might  no  more  come  to  it ;  and 

faj  Vide  Dr.  Wdls'  Sacred  Geographj,  and  the  excumons  annexed  to  i* 
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thereby  to  signify,  that  it  ceased  to  be  an  ordinance,  for  his  faith 
concerning  the  way  in  which  eternal  life  was  to  be  obtained. 
And  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  this  stream  of  fire,  which  is 
called  a  flaming  sword,  destroyed,  or  burnt  up,  this  garden  ;  and, 
besides  this,  the  curse  of  God,  by  which  the  earth  brought  forth 
briars  and  thorns,  affected  this,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the 
world  ;  so  that,  by  reason  thereof,  and  for  want  of  culture,  it 
soon  lost  its  beauty,  and  so  could  not  well  be  distinguished  from 
the  barren  wilderness.  And  to  this  let  me  add,  that  since  the 
flood,  the  face  of  the  earth  is  so  altered,  that  it  is  a  vain  thing 
for  travellers  to  search  for  any  traces  thereof,  or  to  pretend  to 
determine,  within  a  few  miles,  the  place  Vv^here  it  was. 

Havina^considered  the  place  of  man's  abode,  to  wit,  para- 
dise, we  wve, 

2.  An  account  of  his  secular  employment  therein.  He  wa», 
appointed  to  dress,  or  manure  it;  from  whence  we  may  take 
occasion  to  observe,  that  a  secular  employment  is  not  inconsis- 
tent with  perfect  holiness,  or  a  person's  enjoying  communion 
with  God,  and  that  blessedness  which  arises  from  it :  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  reckoned  an  advantage,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  a  preservative  against  idleness,  and  those  temptations  that 
oftentimes  attend  it.  Notwithstanding,  though  man  was  employ- 
ed in  this  work,  it  was  performed  without  that  labour,  fatigue, 
and  uneasiness,  which  now  attends  it,  or  those  disappointments, 
and  perplexities,  which  men  are  now  exposed  to,  whose  secular 
callings  are  a  relief  against  poverty,  and  a  necessary  means  for 
their  comfortable  subsistence  in  the  world,  which  had  not  man 
fell,  ivould  not  have  been  attended  with  those  inconveniences 
that  now  they  are,  as  the  consequence  of  that  curse,  which  sin 
brought  with  it ;  as  it  is  said,  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shall  thou 
eat  bread^  Gen.  iii.  19. 

3.  We  have  a  farther  account  of  the  provision  that  provi- 
dence made  for  man's  subsistence  ;  the  great  variety  of  fruits, 
which  the  earth  produced,  were  given  him  for  food,  the  tree  of 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil  only  excepted.  From  whence  we 
may  observe,  the  difference  between  the  condition  of  man  in  pa- 
radise, and  that  of  the  saints  in  heaven,  in  which  the  bodies  of 
men  shall  be  supported,  without  food,  when  changed  and  adapted 
to  such  a  way  of  living,  as  is  inconsistent  with  this  present  state; 
which  seems  to  be  tlie  meaning  of  that  expression  of  the  apos- 
tle. Meats  for  the  belly ^  and  the  belly  for  meats  ;  but  God  shall 
destroy  both  it  and  the?n^  1  Cor.  vi.  13. 

Here  we  may  take  occasion  to  enquire,  whether  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  were  the  only  food  which  man  lived  on,  not  only  be- 
fore the  fall,  but  in  several  following  ages  ?  or,  whether  flesh 
was  eaten  before  the  flood?  It  seems  most  agreeable  to  the 
dlictate?  of  nature,  to  suppose,  thp,t  he  would  never  have  found 
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out  such  an  expedient,  as  killing  the  beasts,  and  eating  their 
flesh  to  subsist  him,  had  he  not  received  an  express  direction  to 
do  it  from  God,  which  rendered  it  a  duty.  And  we  have  a  par- 
ticular intimation  of  this  grant  given  to  Noah,  after  the  deluge, 
when  God  says.  Every  moving'  thing'  that  liveih^  namely,  every 
clean  beast,  shall  be  meat  for  you^  Gen.  ix.  3.  from  whence  somt? 
conclude,  that  there  was  no  flesh  eaten  before  this ;  and  that  the 
distinction,  which  we  read  of,  concerning  clean  and  unclean 
beasts,  which  Noah  brought  with  him  into  the  ark,  respected 
either  such  as  were  fit  or  unfit  for  sacrifice  ;  or  the  clean  beasts 
•were  such  as  God  afterwads  designed  for  food  ;  and  therefore 
there  is  a  kind  of  proiepsis  in  their  being  called  clean  at  that 
time. 

The  principal  reason  that  induces  some  to  suppose  this,  is, 
because  we  read,  in  the  scripture  but  now  mentioned,  that  when 
God  directed  Noah,  and  his  posterity,  to  eat  flesh,  and  consi- 
dered this  as  a  peculiar  gift  of  providence,  he  said.  Even  as  the 
green  herb  have  I  given  you  all  things  ;  that  is,  as  when  I  cre- 
ated man  at  first,  I  gave  him  every  herb  bearing  seed^  ivhich  is 
tipon  the  face  of  all  the  earthy  and  every  tree^  in  the  -which  is 
the  fruit  of  a  tree  yielding  seed^  that  it  shoidd  be  to  him  for 
?neat ;  but  now  have  I  given  you  all  things^  Gen.  i.  29.  that  is, 
have  made  a  considerable  addition  to  your  food  by  giving  you 
a  liberty  to  feed  on  flesh ;  where  the  manner  of  expression  seems 
to  intimate,  that,  in  this  respect,  man's  food  differed  from  what 
it  was  before.  This  conjecture,  for  that  is  the  most  that  I  can 
call  it,  seems,  to  me,  to  have  equal,  if  not  greater,  probability 
in  it,  than  the  contrary,  which  is  the  commonly  received  opi- 
nion i^elating  hereunto  ;  and,  if  it  be  true,  then  we  may  observe, 
if  we  compare  the  food,  by  which  man  subsisted,  with  the  length 
of  his  life,  in  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  that  the  most  simple 
diet  is  the  most  wholesome ;  when  men  become  slaves  to  their 
appetites,  and  pamper  themselves  with  variety  of  meats,  they 
do,  as  it  were,  dig  their  own  graves,  and  render  their  lives  shor- 
ter, than  they  would  be,  according  to  the  common  course  of 
nature. 

If  it  be  objected  to  this,  that  man's  not  feeding  on  flesh,  was 
such  a  diminution  of  his  happiness,  that  it  seems  inconsistent 
with  a  state  of  innocency.  To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  for 
man  to  feed  on  what  the  earth  produced,  was  no  mortification 
or  unhappiness,  to  him  ;  especially  if  it  were,  by  a  peculiar 
blessing  of  providence,  adapted  to,  as  well  as  designed  for  his 
nourishment,  as  being  his  only  food  ;  in  which  case  none  of 
those  consequences  would  ensue,  which  would  now  attend  a 
-person's  being  wholly  confined  thereto.  If  this  way  of  living 
was  so  far  from  destroying,  or  weakening  the  constitution  of 
men,  that  it  tended,  by  the  peculiar  blessing  of  God,  not  only 
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to  nourish,  but  to  maintain  health,  and  was  medicinal,  as  weli 
as  nourishing,  and  so  conducive  to  long  life  ;  and  if  the  fruits 
of  the  earth,  before  that  alteration,  which  they  might  probably 
sustain  by  the  deluge,  or,  at  least,  before  the  curse  of  God  was 
brought  upon  the  earth  by  man's  sin,  diifered  vastly  from  what 
they  now  are,  both  as  to  the  pleasantness  of  their  taste,  and 
their  virtue  to  nourish  ;  if  these  things  are  supposed,  it  cannot 
be  reckoned  any  degree  of  unhappiness,  though  man,  at  this 
time,  might  have  no  other  food,  but  what  the  earth  produced  : 
But  this  I  reckon  among  the  number  of  those  probable  conjec- 
tures, concerning  which  it  is  not  very  material  to  determine, 
whether  they  are  true  or  false. 

4.  God  gave  man  dominion  over  all  creatures  in  this  world, 
or,  as  it  is  expressed,  he  put  them  under  his  feet^  Psal.  viii.  6. 
which  not  only  argues  a  superiority  of  nature,  but  a  propriety 
m,  and  liberty  to  use  them,  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  his  own 
advantage.  No  creature  was  in  itself  a  snare  to  him,  or  a  ne- 
cessary occasion  of  sin  ;  for  as  the  creature  at  first,  to  use  the 
Apostles  phrase,  was  not  liable  to  the  bondage  of  corruption^  so 
it  was  not  subject  to  vanity^  Rom.  viii.  20,  21.  by  an  inclination 
that  he  had  in  his  nature  to  abuse  it.  And  as  for  those  creatures 
which  are  nov/  formidable  to  man,  as  the  lion,  the  tyger,  &c. 
these,  as  it  is  more  than  probable,  had  not  that  fierceness  in  their 
nature,  before  the  fall  of  man,  and  the  curse  consequent  there- 
upon, so  that  our  first  parents  could  make  as  much  use  of  them, 
and  had  them  as  much  under  their  command,  as  we  have  the 
tamest  creatures.  And  it  is  not  improbable,  that  they  did  not 
prey  upon,  and  devour  one  another,  as  now  they  do,  since  pro- 
vidence provided  the  produce  of  the  earth  ybr  their  food ^  Gen. 
i.  30.  and  therefore,  by  a  natural  instinct,  they  sought  it  only 
from  thence ;  so  that  the  beasts  devouring  one  another,  as  well 
as  their  being  injurious  to  man,  is  a  standing  mark  of  the  curse 
of  God,  which  was  consequent  on  sin. 

We  read  of  a  time  in  which  the  church  is  given  to  expect, 
that  the  xuof  and  the  lamb  shall  feed  together^  and  the  lion  shall 
eat  straiv  like  the  hidlock^  and  dust  shall  be  the  serpents  meat ; 
they  shall  not  hurt^  nor  destroy^  in  all  God^s  holy  mountaiii^  Isa. 
Ixv.  25.  which,  if  it  shall  be  literally  accomplished,  is  an  inti- 
mation that  it  was  so  at  first,  as  it  contains  a  prediction  of  the 
restoring  of  this  part  of  nature,  in  some  respects,  to  its  first  es- 
tate. But,  supposing  it  only  to  be  a  metaphorical  description  of 
the  church's  happy  state  in  future  ages  ;  the  prophet's  using  this 
metaphor,  argues  the  possibility  of  the  thing's  being  literally 
true,  and  that  it  is  a  consequence  of  man's  fallen  state  that  it  is 
not  so  now,  therefore  it  is  probable,  that  it  was  otherwise  at  first. 
Such  conjectures  sp  these  may  be  excused,  if  we  dont  pretend 
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them  to  be  articles  of  faith,  nor  think  it  worth  our  while  to  con- 
tend with  those  who  deny  them. 

5.  It  is  farther  observed,  that  God  ordained  marriage  for 
man's  help,  and  that  not  only  in  what  concerns  the  conveniences 
of  this  life,  but  as  a  means  to  promote  his  spiritual  welfare,  as 
such  a  nearness  of  relation  lays  the  strongest  obligations  to  it ; 
and  also  that  the  world  might  be  increased,  without  any  sinful 
expedient  conducive  thereunto ;  and  herein  there  was  a  stand- 
ing precedent  to  be  observed  by  mankind,  in  all  succeeding  ages, 
that  hereby  the  unlawfulness  of  polygamy,  and  other  violations 
of  the  seventh  commandment,  might  evidently  appear  *. 

II.  We  proceed  to  consider  the  providence  of  God,  as  con- 
versant about  man's  spiritual  concerns,  and  that  in  three  res- 
pects, namely,  in  granting  him  communion  with  himself,  in  in- 
stituting the  Sabbath,  and  entering  into  a  covenant  of  life  with 
him. 

1.  Man,  in  the  estate  in  which  he  was  created,  was  favoured 
with  communion  with  God :  This  supposes  a  state  of  friend- 
ship, and  is  opposed  to  estrangement,  separation,  or  alienation 
from  him ;  and,  as  the  result  hereof, 

(1.)  God  was  pleased  to  manifest  his  glory  to  him,  and  that 
not  only  in  an  objective  way,  or  barely  by  giving  him  a  con- 
viction, that  he  is  a  God  of  infinite  perfection,  which  a  person 
may  have,  who  is  destitute  of  communion  with  him  :  but  he  dis- 
played his  perfections  in  such  a  manner  to  him,  so  as  to  let  him 
see  his  interest  therein,  and  that,  as  long  as  he  retained  his  in- 
tegrity, they  were  engaged  to  make  him  happy. 

(2.)  This  communion  was  attended  with  access  to  God, 
without  fear,  and  a  great  delight  in  his  presence  ;  for  man,  be- 
ing without  guilt,  was  not  afraid  to  draw  nigh  to  God ;  and,  be- 
ing without  spot,  as  made  after  his  image,  he  had  no  shame,  or 
confusion  of  face,  when  standing  before  him,  as  a  holy,  sin-ha- 
ing  God. 

(3.)  It  consisted  in  his  being  made  partaker  of  those  divine 
influences,  whereby  he  was  excited  to  put  forth  acts  of  holy 
obedience  to,  and  love  and  delight  in  him,  which  were  a  spring 
and  fountain  of  spiritual  jov. 

Nevertheless,  though  this  communion  was  perfect  in  its  kind, 
as  agreeable  to  the  state  in  which  he  was  at  first,  yet  it  was  not 
so  perfect,  as  to  degree,  as  it  would  have  been,  had  he  continu- 
ed in  his  integrity,  till  he  w^s  possessed  of  those  blessings,  which 
would  have  been  the  consequence  thereof;  for  then  the  soul 
would  have  been  more  enlarged,  and  made  receptive  of  greater 
degrees  of  communion,  which  he  would  have  enjoyed  in  hea- 
ven.  He  was,  indeed,  at  first,  in  a  holy  and  happy  state,  yet  he 

'   Sec  Quest,  cxxxix. 
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was  not  in  heaven,  and,  though  he  enjoyed  God,  it  was  in  o:^- 
dinances,  and  not  in  an  immediate  way,  and  accordingly  it  was 
necessary  for  him  constant!)^  to  address  himself  to  him,  for  the 
maintenance  of  that  spiritual  life,  which  he  had  received,  to- 
gether with  his  being ;  and  this  was  not  inconsistent  with  a  state 
of  innocency,  any  more  than  the  maintenance  of  o\ir  natural 
lives,  by  the  use  of  proper  food,  is  inconsistent  with  health,  or 
argues  an  infirm,  or  sickly  constitution,  or  any  need  of  medi- 
cine to  recover  it ;  yet  our  lives  would  be  more  confirmed,  and, 
if  we  may  so  express  it,  less  precarious,  if  God  had  ordained 
that  they  should  have  been  supported  v/ithout  these  means. 

This  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  difference  that  there  is  be- 
tween the  happiness  that  the  saints  enjoy,  in  God's  immediate 
presence  in  heaven,  and  that  which  is  expected,  as  the  result  of 
our  daily  access  to  him,  in  ordinances,  wherein  we  hope  for 
some  farther  degree  of  communion  with  him  ;  the  former  of 
these  man  would  have  attended  to,  had  he  stood ;  the  latter  con- 
tained in  it,  that  state  in  which  he  was  in  innocency  :  but  inas- 
much as  there  can  be  no  communion  with  God,  but  what  has 
a  proportionable  degree  of  delight  and  pleasure  attending  it ; 
this  our  first  parents  may  be  said  to  have  experienced,  which 
contributed  to  the  happiness  of  that  state  in  which  they  were, 
though  this  joy  was  not  so  complete,  as  that  is  which  they  are 
possessed  of,  who  have  not  only  an  assurance  of  the  impossibili- 
ty of  losing  that  communion,  which  they  have  with  God  at  pre- 
sent, but  are  arrived  to  a  state  of  perfect  blessedness. 

2.  God  sanctified  and  instituted  the  Sabbath  for  man's  more 
immediate  access  to  him,  and,  that  he  might  express  his  gra- 
titude for  the  blessings  he  was  made  partaker  of,  and  might 
have  a  recess  from  that  secular  employment,  which,  as  was  be- 
fore observed,  he  was  engaged  in.  This  was  therefore  a  great 
privilege ;  and,  indeed,  the  Sabbath  was  a  pledge,  or  shadow, 
of  an  everlasting  Sabbath,  which  he  would  have  enjoyed  in 
heaven,  had  he  not  forfeited,  and  lost  it,  by  his  fall.  But  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more  particularly  to  this  head  un- 
der the  fourth  commandment;*  and  therefore  all  that  we  shall 
add,  at  present,  is,  that  the  Sabbath  was  instituted  as  a  day  of 
rest  for  man,  even  while  he  remained  in  a  state  of  innocency. 
This  appears  from  its  being  blessed  and  sanctified,  upon  the 
occasion  of  God's  resting  from  his  work  of  creation ;  therefore 
it  was,  at  that  time,  set  apart  to  be  observed  by  him. 

Object.  1.  It  is  objected,  that  it  might  then  be  sanctified  with 
this  view,  that  man  should  observe  it  after  his  fall,  or,  in  parti- 
cular, at  that  time  when  the  observation  of  it  was  enjoined. 

Answ.  To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  there  never  was  any 
ordinance  instituted,  but  what  was  designed  te  be  observed  by 
*  Sec  Quest:  cxvl. 
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inan,  immediately  after  the  institution  thereof.  Now  the  sanc- 
tification  of  the  Sabbath  impoits  as  much  as  its  institution,  or 
setting  apart  for  a  holy  use ;  therefore  we  cannot  but  suppose, 
that  God  designed  that  it  should  be  observed  by  man  in  iimo- 
cency. 

Object.  2.  It  is  fmher  objected,  that  it  is  inconsistent  with 
the  happy  state,  in  which  man  was  created,  for  God  to  appoint 
a  day  of  rest  lor  him,  to  be  then  observed ;  for  rest  supposes 
labour,  f:nd  therefore  is  more  agreeable  to  that  state  into  which 
he  brought  himself  by  sin,  when,  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  he 
was  to  e?-t  bread. 

Ansxu.  Tiiough  it  is  true,  man,  in  innocency,  was  not  expo-, 
sed  to  that  uneasiness  and  fatigue  that  attended  his  employment 
after  his  fall,  neither  was  the  work  he  was  engaged  in  a  burthen 
to  him,  so  as  that  he  needed  a  day  of  rest  to  give  him  ease,  in 
that  respect;  yet  a  cessation  from  a  secular  employment,  atten- 
ded with  a  more  immediate  access  to  God  in  his  holy  institu- 
tions, wherein  he  might  hope  for  a  greater  degree  of  commu- 
nion with  him,  was  not  inconsistent  with  that  degree  of  holi- 
ness and  happiness,  iu  which  he  was  created,  which,  as  was 
before  observed,  was  short  of  the  heavenly  blessedness ;  so  that, 
though  heaven  is  a  state,  in  which  the  saints  enjoy  an  ever- 
lastmg  Sabbath,  it  does  not  follow  that  man,  how  happy  soever 
he  v/as  in  paradise,  was  so  far  favoured  therein,  as  that  a  day 
of  rest  was  inconsistent  with  that  state. 

3.  We  shall  proceed  to  enquire  how  the  providence  of  God 
had  a  more  immediate  reference  to  the  spiritual  or  eternal  hap- 
piness of  man,  in  that  he  entered  into  a  covenant  of  life  with 
him,  under  which  head  we  are  to  consider  the  personal  con- 
cerns of  our  first  parents  therein.  («) 


(a)  If  there  had  been  a  period  in  which  there  was  absolutely  ho  existence, 
there  would  never  have  been  any  thing.  Either  man,  or  his  Creator,  or  one  more 
remote,  has  been  from  eternity,  unless  we  admit  the  contradiction  of  an  eternal 
succession.  But  because  to  create  implies  power  and  wisdom,  which  we  have 
not  tlu:  least  reason  to  imagine  any  creature  can  possess,  either  man,  and  the 
world  he  possesses,  have  always  been,  or  their  maker.  The  history  of  man,  the 
sti'ucturc  of  languages,  the  face  of  the  ground,  &c.  shew  tliat  man  and  his  habi- 
tation have  not  been  from  eternity;  therefore  God  is  eternal.  As  all  excellency 
is  in  himself,  or  derived  from  him,  his  happiness  depends  only  on  himself;  and 
the  worlds  lie  lias  made,  are  so  far  pleasing  as  they  exhibit  himself  to  himself. 
He  could  have  made  liis  intelligent  creatures  all  confirmed  in  holiness,  but  he 
chose  to  confer  liberty,  which  was  a  blessing  till  abused.  He  knew  all  the  con- 
sequences, and  that  tiiese  would  exercise  his  mercy  and  justice.  Partial  evil  he 
determined  should  produce  universal  good,  and  that  no  evil  should  take  place, 
but  that  which  should  eventually  praise  him. 

The  first  intelligent  creatures  were  purely  spiritual,  and  each  stood  or  fell  for 
himself  lie  unitetl  in  man  the  spiritual  and  corporeal  natures  ;  he  formed  his 
eoul  innocent  and  holy,  and  made  ani])le  ])rovision  for  the  comfort  of  his  body ; 
and  as  it  would  have  been  inconvenient  to  have  brought  all  of  the  human  family., 
which  were  to  be  in  every  generation,  upon  the  earth  at  one  time,  and  still  mere 
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(1.)  The  dispensation  they  were  under  was  that  of  a  cove- 
nant. This  is  allowed  by  most,  who  acknowledge  the  iaij^uta- 
tion  of  Adam's  sin,  and  the  universal  corruption  of  nature,  as 
consequent  thereupon.  And  some  call  it,  a  covenant  of  inno-- 
cency^  inasmuch  as  it  was  made  with  man  while  he  was  in  a 
state  of  innocency ,"  others  call  it,  a  covenant  ofworks^  because 
perfect  obedience  was  enjoined,  as  the  condicion  of  it,  and  so 
it  is  opposed  to  the  covenant  of  grace,  as  there  was  no  provi- 
sion made  therein  for  any  display  of  grace,  as  there  is  in  that 
covenant  which  we  are  now  under ;  but,  in  this  answer,  it  is 
called  the  covenant  of  life^  as  having  respect  to  the  blessings 
promised  therein. 

It  may  seem  indifferent  to  some,  whether  it  ought  to  be  term- 
ed a  Covenant,  or  a  law  of  innocency ;  and,  indeed,  we  would 
not  contend  about  tlie  use  of  a  word,  if  many  did  not  design, 
by  what  they  say,  concerning  its  being  a  law,  and  not  properly 
a  covenant^  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  denial  of  the  imputation 
of  Adam's  sin ;  or  did  not,  at  the  same  time,  consider  him  as 
no  other  than  the  natural  head  of  his  posterity,  which,  if  it 
were  to  be  allowed,  would  eifectually  overthrow  the  doctrine 
of  original  sin,  as  contained  in  some  following  answers.  There- 
fore we  must  endeavour  to  prove  that  man  was  not  barely  un- 
der a  law,  but  a  covenant  of  works  j  and,  that  we  may  proceed 
with  more  clearness,  we  shall  premise  some  things,  in  general, 
concerning  the  difference  between  a  law  and  a  covenant. 

so,  that,  every  one  standing  or  fulling  for  himself,  the  earth  should  be  tlie  com- 
mon habtation  of  beings  perfectly  holy,  happy,  and  immortal,  and  also  of  cursed 
perioiiing  beings,  he  constituted  the  first  man  a  representative  of  his  race.  "  Let 
us  make  man,"  the  race  in  one.  To  be  fruitful,  multiply,  fill,  and  subdue  tl>e 
earth,  were  directed  to  the  race.  "  In  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof,  thou  sh.olt 
die."  He  did  die  spiritually,  he  lost  his  mnocence,  became  the  subject  of  g'uilt, 
shame,  and  fear ;  and  all  his  posterity  inherit  the  fallen  nature.  Being  already 
cursed,  when  afterwards  arraigned  and  sentenced,  it  was  only  necessary  to  curse 
his  enjoyments  in  this  world.  His  posterity  were  included,  for  they  are  subjec- 
ted to  the  same  afflictions  and  death.  If  they  had  not  been  included  in  the  sen- 
tence "  dust  thou  ai't,  and  unto  dust  shall  thou  return,"  as  they  were  a  part  of 
his  dust,  not  dying,  it  would  not  have  l)een  accomplished.  That  he  represented 
the  race  appeai-s  also  fi-om  this,  that  the  command  was  given  to  him  before  his 
wife  was  formed,  and  also  because  it  does  not  appeal'  that  her  eyes  were  opened 
to  see  her  guilt,  and  miserable  condition  until  he  had  eaten  of  the  fruit ;  then 
••  the  eyes  of  them  both  were  opened." 

The  remedy  was  provided  before  tlie  creation,  and  nothing  can  l;e  shown  to 
prove  that  it  is  not  complete  in  every  instance  when  there  is  not  actual  guilt. 
That  tae  woman  was  to  have  a  seed  the  first  parent  heard  announced  in  the  sen- 
tence against  the  tempter,  whilst  standing  in  suspense  momently  in  expectation 
of  that  death  which  bad  been-  threatened.  If  the  plural  had  been  used,  this  could 
have  been  no  intimation  of  the  seed  Christ.  Why  Was  the  word  tvoman  used, 
which  excludes  the  man,  and  not  the  term  man,  which  would  have  embraced 
both,  unless  the  Son  of  the  virgin  was  intended  ?  It  is  all  one  great  whole,  per- 
fectly seen  only  to  fJod  himself.  "  O  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom 
and  knovvledi^e  of  God;  how  unsearchable  are  his  judgments,  and  his  v/^ays  past 
finding,  out," 
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A  law  is  the  revealed  will  of  a  sovereign,  in  which  a  debt  of 
obedience  is  demanded,  and  a  punishment  threatened,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  nature  of  the  offence,  in  case  of  disobedience. 
And  here  we  must  consider,  that  as  a  subject  is  bound  to  obey 
a  law ;  so  he  cannot  justly  be  deprived  of  that  wliich  he  has 
a  natural  right  to,  but  in  case  of  disobedience  ;  therefore  obe» 
dit.nce  to  a  law  gives  him  a  right  to  impunity,  but  nothing  more 
than  this ;  whereas  a  covenant  gives  a  person  a  right,  upon  his 
fulfillmg  the  conditions  thereof,  to  all  those  privileges,  which 
are  stipulated,  or  promised  therein.  This  may  be  illustrated, 
by  considering  it  as  applied  to  human  forms  of  government,  in 
which  it  is  supposed  that  every  subject  is  possessed  of  some 
things,  which  he  has  a  natural  or  political  right  to,  which  he 
cannot  justly  be  deprived  of,  unless  he  forfeit  them  by  violating 
the  law,  which,  as  a  subject,  he  was  obliged  to  obey ;  there- 
fore, though  his  obedience  give  him  a  right  to  impunitv,  or  to 
the  undisturbed  possession  of  his  life  and  estate,  yet  this  does 
not  entitle  him  to  any  privilege,  which  he  had  no  natural  right 
to.  A  king  is  not  obliged  to  advance  a  subject  to  great  honours, 
because  he  has  not  forfeited  his  life  and  estate  by  rebellion  :  but 
in  case  he  had  promised  hmi,  as  an  act  of  favour,  that  he  would 
confer  such  honours  upon  him,  upon  condition  of  his  3-ielding 
obedience  in  some  particular  instances,  then  he  would  have  a 
right  to  them,  not  as  yielding  obedience  to  a  law,  but  as  ful- 
filling the  conditions  of  a  covenant. 

This  may  be  farther  illustrated,  by  considering  the  case  of 
Mephibosheth.  He  had  a  natural  and  legal  right  to  his  life 
and  estate,  which  descended  to  him  from  his  father  Jonathan, 
because  he  behaved  himself  peaceably,  and  had  not  rebellea 
against  David ;  but  this  did  not  entitle  him  to  those  special  fa- 
vours which  David  conferred  upon  him,  such  as  eating  bread 
at  his  table- continually^  2  Sam.  ix.  13.  for  those  were  the  re- 
sult of  a  covenant  between  David  and  Jonathan  ;  in  which  Da- 
vid promised,  that  he  would  shew  kindness  to  his  house  after 
him.  Now,  to  apply  this  to  our  present  case,  if  we  consider 
our  first  parents  only  as  under  a  law,  their  perfect  obedience  to 
it,  it  is  true,  would  have  given  them  a  right  to  impunity,  since 
r)unishment  supposes  a  crime ;  therefore  God  could  not,  con- 
listently  with  his  perfections,  have  punished  them,  had  they 
not  rebelled  against  him.  I  do  not  say,  that  God  could  noi,  in 
consistency  with  his  perfections,  have  taken  away  the  blessings 
that  he  conferred  upon  tht-m,  as  creatures,  in  a  wav  of  sove- 
reignty, but  this  he  could  not  do  as  a  judge  ;  so  that  man  would 
have  been  entirely  exempted  from  ptmishment,  as  long  as  he 
had  stood.  But  this  would  not,  in  the  least,  have  entitled  him 
to  any  superadded  hapj)incss,  unUss  there  had  been  a  promise 
made,  which  gave  him  ground  to  expect  it,  in  case  he  yielded 
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obedience ;  aud  if  there  were,  then  that  dispensation,  -u  hich  be- 
fore contained  the  form  of  a  law,  having  this  circumstanc  ad- 
ded to  it,  would  afterwards  contain  the  form  of  a  covenant,  and 
so  o-ive  him  a  right  to  that  super-added  happiness  promised 
therein,  according  to  the  tenor  of  that  covenant.  Therefore,  if 
we  can  prove  (which  we  shall  endeavour  to  dc,  before  we  dis- 
miss this  subject)  not  only  that  man  was  obliged  to  yield  per- 
fect obedience,  as  being  under  a  law  ;  but  ihat  he  was  given  to 
expect  a  super-added  happiness,  consisting  either  in  the  grace 
of  confirmation  in  his  present  state,  or  in  the  heavenly  blessed- 
n-jss;  then  it  will  follow,  that  he  would  have  had  a  right  to  it, 
in  case  of  yielding  that  obedience,  according  to  the  tenor  of  this 
dispensation,  as  containing  in  it  the  nature  of  a  covenant. 

This  I  apprehend  to  be  the  just  difference  between  a  law  and 
a  covenant,  as  applicable  to  this  present  argument,  and  conse- 
quently must  conclude,  that  the  dispensation  man  was  under, 
contained  bo  h  the  ideas  of  a  law  and  a  covenant :  his  relation 
to  God,  as  a  creature,  obliged  him  to  yield  perfect  obedience 
to  the  divme  will,  as  containing  the  form  of  a  law ;  and  this 
perfect  obedience,  had  it  been  performed,  would  have  given 
him  a  right  to  the  iieavenly  blessedness,  by  virtue  of  that  pro- 
mise, which  God  was  pleased  io  give  to  man  in  this  dispensa- 
tion, as  it  contained  in  it  the  nature  of  a  covenant.  And  this 
will  farther  appear,  Avhen  we  consider, 

(2.)  The  blessing  promised  in  this  covenant,  namely,  life. 
This,  in  scripture,  is  used  sometimes  to  signify  temporal,  and, 
at  other  times,  spiritual  and  eternal  blessings  :  we  have  both 
these  senses  joined  together  in  the  apostle's  words,  where  we 
read  of  the  iffe  that  now  w,  a7id  that  which  is  to  come^  1  Tim. 
iv.  8.  Moreover,  sometimes  life  and  blessing,  or  blessedness, 
are  put  together,  and  opposed  to  death,  as  containing  in  it  all 
the  ingredients  of  evil,  Deut.  xxx.  19.  in  which  scripture,  when 
Moses  exhorts  them  to  choose  life,  he  doth  not  barely  intend 
a  natural  life,  or  outward  blessings,  for  these  there  is  no  one  but 
chooses,  whereas  many  are  hardly  persuaded  to  make  choice 
of  spiritual  life. 

In  this  head  we  are  upon,  we  consider  life,  as  including  in 
"it,  both  spiritual  and  eternal  blessedness ;  so  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood, when  our  Saviour  says,  Strait  is  the  gate^  and  narrow 
is  the  waz/,  which  leadeth  unto  life ;  Matt.  vii.  14.  and  else- 
%vhere,  If  thou  wilt  enter  into  life^  keep  the  commandments^  chap, 
xix.  17.  We  must  therefore  conclude,  that  Adam  having  such 
a  promise  as  this  made  to  him,  upon  condition  of  perfect  obe- 
dience, he  was  given  to  expect  some  privileges,  which  he  was 
not  then  possessed  of,  which  included  in  them  the  enjoyment 
of  the  heavenly  blessedness ;  therefore  this  dispensation,  that 
he  was  under,  may  well  be  called  a  covenant  of  life^ 
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But,  since  this  is  so  necessary  a  subject  to  be  insisted  on,  we 
shall  offer  some  arguments  to  prove  it.  Some  have  thought  that 
it  might  be  proved  irom  Hos.  vi.  7.  which  they  choose  co  ren- 
der, ThcL}^  like  Adara^  have  transgressed  the  covenant ;  from 
whence  they  conckide,  that  Adam  was  under  a  covenant ;  and 
so  they  suppose  that  the  word  Adam  h  taken  for  the  proper 
name  of  our  first  parent,  as  it  is  probable  it  is  elsewhere,  viz, 
when  Job  saj^s.  If  I  covered  raij  transgressions^  as  Adam,  Job 
xxxi.  33.  alluding  to  those  trifling  excuses  which  Adam  made, 
to  palliate  his  sin,  immediately  after  his  fall.  Gen.  iii.  12.  And 
there  are  some  expositors  who  conclude,  that  this  is  no  impro- 
bable sense  of  this  text  :*  yet  I  would  not  lay  much  stress  on 
it ;  because  the  words  may  be  rendered  as  they  are  in  our  trans- 
lation, Theij,  like  men,  &c.  q.  d.  according  to  the  custom  of 
vain  man,  they  have  transgressed  the  covenant ;  or,  they  are 
no  better  than  the  rest  of  mankind,  who  are  disposed  to  break 
covenant  with  God.  In  the  same  sense  the  apostle  uses  the 
words,  when  reproving  the  Corinthians,  he  says.  Are  ye  not 
carnal,  and  xualk  as  men,  1  Cor.  iii.  3. 

Therefore,  passing  this  by,  let  us  enquire,  whether  it  may 
not,  in  some  measure,  be  proved  from  that  scripture,  which  is 
often  brought  for  this  purpose,  In  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof, 
thou  shalt  surely  die.  Gen.  ii.  17.  from  whence  it  is  argued, 
that,  if  man  had  retained  his  integrity,  he  would  have  been 
made  partaker  of  the  heavenly  blessedness.  Many,  indeed,  are 
so  far  from  thinking  this  an  argument  to  prove  this  matter,  that 
they  bring  it  as  an  objection  against  it,  as  though  God  had 
given  man  hereby  to  understand,  that  he  was  not,  pursuant  to 
the  nature  of  a  covenant,  to  expect  any  farther  degree  of  hap- 
piness than  what  he  was  already  possessed  of;  but,  agreeably 
to  the  sanction  of  a  law,  death  was  to  be  inflicted,  in  case  of 
disobedience ;  and  life,  that  is,  the  state  in  which  he  was  crea- 
ted, should  be  continued,  as  long  as  he  retained  his  integrity- 
As  when  a  legislator  threatens  his  subjects  with  death,  in  case 
they  are  guilty  of  rebellion,  nothing  can  be  inferred  from  thence, 
but  that,  if  they  do  not  rebel,  they  shall  be  continued  in  the 
quiet  possession  of  what  they  had  a  natural  right  to.  as  sub- 
jects, and  not  that  they  should  be  advanced  to  a  higher  degree 
of  dignity.  This  sense  of  the  text,  indeed,  enervates  the  force 
of  the  argument,  taken  from  it,  to  prove,  that  man  was  under  a 
covenant.  But  yet  1  would  not  wholly  give  it  up,  as  contain- 
ing in  it  nothing  to  support  the  argument  we  are  defending. 
For  this  threatening  was  denounced,  not  only  to  signify  God's 
will  to  punish  sin,  or  the  certain  event  that  should  follow  upon 

•  Vid.  Grot,  in  Hot.  vi.  7.  Jifihi  latino  hxc  interpretatio  non  dispUcet,  vt  semuK 
flic  sit ;  sicut  Jidam,  quia  pactum  mcum  vtolaz'it,  expuhut  fit  ex  Iledcne ;  ita  aquuni 
est  ex  sua  terra  cxpeUi. 
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it,  but  as  a  motive  to  obedience ;  and  therefore  it  includes  in  it 
a  promise  of  life,  in  case  he  retained  his  integrity. 

The  question  therefore  is ;  what  is  meant  by  this  life  ?  or, 
whether  it  has  any  respect  to  the  heavenly  blessedness  r  In  an- 
swer to  which,  I  see  no  reason  to  conclude  but  that  it  has ; 
since  that  is  so  often  understood  by  the  word  life  in  scripture : 
thus  it  is  said,  Hear  and  your  soul  shall  live,  Isa.  iv.  3.  and.  If 
thou  wilt  enter  into  life^  keep  the  commandments^  Matt.  xix.  IT. 
and  in  many  other  places ;  therefore  why  should  not  life^  in 
this  place,  be  taken  in  the  same  sense  ?  So,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  death  is  threatened,  in  several  scriptures  it  implies  a  pri- 
vation of  the  heavenly  blessedness,  and  not  barely  a  loss  of 
those  blessings,  which  we  are  actually  possessed  of. 

Moreover,  Adam  could  not  but  know  God  to  be  the  Foun- 
tain of  blessedness,  otherwise  he  would  have  been  very  defec- 
tive in  knowledge  ;  and,  when  he  looked  into  himself,  he  would 
jRnd  that  he  was  capable  of  a  greater  degree  of  blessedness,  than 
he  did  at  present  enjoy,  and  (which  was  yet  more)  he  had  a 
desire  thereof  implanted  in  his  very  nature.  Now  what  can  be 
inferred  from  hence,  but  that  he  would  conclude  that  God,  who 
gave  him  these  enlarged  desires,  after  some  farther  degree  of 
happiness  arising  from  communion  with  him,  would  give  him 
to  expect  it,  in  case  he  retained  that  holiness,  which  was  im- 
planted in  his  naliure  ? 

But,  that  it  may  farther  appear  that  our  first  parents  were 
given  to  expect  a  greater  degree  of  happiness,  and  consequent- 
ly that  the  dispensation,  that  they  were  under,  was  properly 
federal,  let  it  be  considered ;  that  the  advantages  which  Christ 
came  into  the  world  to  procure  for  his  people,  which  are  pro- 
mised to  them,  in  the  second  covenant,  are,  for  substance,* 
the  same  with  those  which  man  would  have  enjoyed,  had  he 
not  fallen  ;  for  he  came  to  seek  and  to  save  that  xvhich  xvas  lost, 
and  to  procure  the  recovery  of  forfeited  blessings.  But  Christ 
came  into  the  world  to  purchase  eternal  life  for  them ;  there- 
fore this  would  have  been  enjoyed,  if  there  had  been  no  need 
of  purchasing  it,  viz.  if  man  had  retained  his  integrity. 

The  apostle,  speaking  of  the  end  of  Christ's  coming  into 
the  world,  obsei-ves,  Gal.  iii.  13,  14.  not  only,  that  it  was  to 
redeem  us  from  the  curse^  or  the  condemning  sentence  of  the 
laxv^  but  that  his  redeemed  ones  might  be  made  partakers  of 
the  blessing  of  Abraham^  which  was  a  very  comprehensive  one, 
including  in  it,  that  God  would  be  his  God,  his  shield,  and  ex- 
ceeding- great  rezvard,  Gen.  xvii.  7.  compared  with  chap.  xy. 

*  When  I  speak  of  the  advantages  being,  for  stibstance  the  same,  it  is  supposed^ 
that  there  are  some  circumstances  of  glory,  in  -which  that  salvation  that  -was  purcha- 
sed by  Christ,  differs  from  that  happiness  vjhich  Adam  ivoidd  luivs  been  possessed  «^ 
had  he  persisted  in  his  integritij. 
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1.  and  the  same  apostle  elsewhere  speaks  of  Christ's  having 
redeemed  them  that  were  under  the  larw^  that  is,  the  curse  of 
the  vioirttfcd  law,  or  covenant,  that  rue  might  receive  the  adop- 
tion of  sons ^  Gal.  iv.  4,  5.  that  is,  that  we  might  be  made  par- 
takers of  ail  the  privileges  of  God's  children,  which  certainly 
inciuac  in  them  eternal  life. 

Again,  there  is  another  scripture  that  farther  supports  this 
argument,  taken  from  Rom.  viii.  3,  4.  What  the  laxv  could  not 
do,  in  that  it -was  weak  through  the  fiesh,  God  sending  his  own 
S'on  in  the  likeness  of  sinful Jiesh,  and^for  sin,  condemned  sin  in 
the  fleshy  that  the  righteousness  of  the  law  might  be  fulfilled  in 
Us  ;  v/hich  is  as  though  he  should  say,  according  to  the  tenor 
of  the  first  covenant,  eternal  life  was  not  to  be  expected,  since 
it  was  become  weak,  or  could  not  give  it,  because  man  could 
HOC  yield  perfect  obedience,  which  was  the  condition  thereof: 
But  God's  sending  hi^  own  Son  to  perform  this  obedience  for 
us,  was  an  expedient  for  our  attaining  that  life,  which  we  could 
not  otherwise  have  enjoyed.  This  seems  to  be  the  general 
scope  and  design  of  the  apostle  in  this  text ;  and  it  is  agreea- 
ble to  the  sense  of  many  other  scriptures,  that  speak  of  the  ad- 
vantages that  believers  attain  by  Christ's  death,  as  compared 
with  the  disadvantages  which  man  sustained  by  Adam's  fall ; 
therefore  it  follows,  that,  had  Adam  stood,  he,  and  all  his  pos- 
terity, would  have  attained  eternal  life. 

Thus  we  have  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  God  entered  into 
covenant  with  Adam,  inasmuch  as  he  was  given  to  expect, 
that,  if  he  had  yielded  perfect  obedience,  he  should  have  been 
possessed  of  the  heavenly  blessedness.  But  supposing  this  be 
not  allowed  of,  and  the  arguments  brought  to  prove  it  are  rec- 
koned inconclusive,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  our  present  pur- 
pose, and  would  argue  the  dispensation  that  Adam  was  under 
to  be  that  of  a  covenant,  if  God  had  only  promised  him  the 
grace  of  confirmation,  and  not  to  transplant  him  from  the 
earthly  to  the  heavenly  paradise;  for  such  a  privilege  as  this, 
which  would  have  rendered  his  fall  impossible,  would  have 
contained  so  advantageous  a  circumstance  attending  the  state 
in  which  he  was,  as  would  have  plainly  proved  the  dispensa- 
tion he  was  under  to  be  federal.  Therefore,  before  we  dis- 
miss this  head,  we  shall  endeavour  to  make  that  appear,  and 
consider, 

1.  That  to  be  confirmed  in  a  state  of  holiness  and  happiness, 
was  necessary  to  render  that  state  of  blessedness,  in  which  he 
was  created  compleat;  for  whatever  advantages  he  was  possess- 
ed of,  it  would  have  been  a  great  allay  to  them  to  consider, 
that  it  was  possible  for  him  to  lose  them,  or  through  any  act 
of  inadvertency,  in  complying  with  a  temptation  to  fall,  and 
ruin  himself  for  ever.     If  th«  saints  in  heaven,  who  are  ad 
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vanced  to  a  greater  degree  of  blessedness,  were  not  confirmed 
in  it;  if  it  was  possible  for  them  to  lose,  or  fall  from  it,  it 
would  render  their  joy  incomplete ;  much  more  would  thci  hap- 
piness of  Adam  have  been  so,  if  he  had  been  to  have  continu- 
ed for  ever,  without  this  privilege. 

2.  If  he  had  not  had  ground  to  expect  the  grace  of  confir- 
mation in  holiness  and  happiness,  upon  his  yielding  perfect 
obedience,  then  this  perfect  obedience,  could  not,  in  any  res- 
pect, in  propriety  of  speaking,  be  said  to  have  been  condition- 
al, unless  you  suppose  it  a  condition  of  the  blessings  which  he 
was  then  possessed  of;  which  seems  not  so  agreeable  to  the 
idea  contained  in  the  word  condition^  which  is  considered  as  a 
motive  to  excite  obedience,  taken  from  seme  blessing,  which 
would  be  consequent  thereupon.  But,  if  this  be  not  allowed 
to  have  sufficient  weight  in  it,  let  me  add, 

3.  That  it  is  agreeable  to,  and  tends  very  much  to  advance 
the  glory  of  the  divine  goodness,  for  God  not  to  leave  an  in- 
nocent creature  in  a  state  of  perpetual  uncertainty,  as  to  the 
continuance  of  his  holiness  and  happiness ;  which  he  would 
have  done,  had  he  not  promised  him  the  grace  of  confirma- 
tion, whereby  he  would,  by  his  immediate  interposure,  have 
prevented  every  thing  that  might  have  occasioned  his  fall. 

4.  This  may  be  farther  argued,  from  the  method  of  God's 
dealing  with  other  sinless  creatures,  whom  he  designed  to 
make  completely  blessed,  and  so  monuments  of  his  abundant 
goodness.  Thus  he  dealt  with  the  holy  angels,  and  thus  he 
will  deal  with  his  saints,  in  another  world ;  the  former  ari;,  the 
other  shall  be,  when  arrived  there,  confirmed  in  holiness  and 
happiness ;  and  why  should  we  suppose,  that  the  goodness  of 
God  should  be  less  glorified  towards  man  at  first,  had  he  re- 
tained his  integrity?  Moreover,  this  will  farther  appear,  if  we 
consider, 

5.  That  the  dispensation  of  providence,  which  Adam  was 
under,  seems  to  carry  in  it  the  nature  of  a  state  of  probation. 
If  he  was  a  probationer,  it  must  either  be  for  the  heavenly  glo- 
ry, or,  at  least,  for  a  farther  degree  of  happiness,  containing  in 
it  this  grace  of  confirmation,  which  is  the  least  that  can  be  sup- 
posed, if  there  were  any  promise  given  him ;  and,  if  all  other 
dispensations  of  providence,  towards  man,  contain  so  many 
great  and  precious  promises  in  them,  as  it  is  certain  they  do  | 
can  we  suppose  that  man,  in  his  state  of  innocency,  had  no  pro- 
mise given  him  ?  And,  if  he  had,  then  I  cannot  but  conclude, 
that  God  entered  into  covenant  with  him,  which  was  the  thing 
to  be  proved. 

Object.  1.  The  apostle,  in  some  of  the  scriptures  but  now  re- 
ferred to,  calls  the  dispensation,  that  Adam  was  under,  a  law; 
therefore  we  have  no  ground  to  call  it  a  covenant* 
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Ansxv.  It  is  true,  it  is  often  called  a  law ;  but  let  it  be  con- 
sidered, that  it  had  two  ideas  included  in  it,  which  are  not  op- 
posite to,  or  inconsistent  with  each  other,  namely,  that  of  a  law, 
and  a  covenant.  As  man  was  under  a  natural  and  indispensa- 
ble obligation  to  yield  perfect  obedience,  and  was  liable  to  eter- 
nal death,  in  case  of  disobedience,  it  had  in  it  the  form  and 
sanction  of  a  law ;  and  this  is  not  inconsistent  with  anv  thing 
that  has  been  before  suggested,  in  which  we  have  endeavoured 
to  maintain,  that,  besides  this,  there  was  something  added  to  it 
that  contained  the  nature  of  a  covenant,  which  is  all  that  we 
pretend  to  prove ;  and  therefore  the  dispensation  may  justly 
take  its  denomination  from  one  or  the  other  idea,  provided, 
when  one  is  mentioned,  the  other  be  not  excluded.  If  we  call 
it  a  law,  it  was  such  a  hiw,  as  had  a  promise  of  super-added 
blessedness  annexed  to  it ;  or  if  we,  on  the  other  hand,  call  it  a 
covenant,  it  had,  notwithstanding,  the  obligacion  of  a  law,  since 
it  was  made  with  a  subject,  who  was  bound,  without  regard  to 
his  arbitrary  choice  in  this  matter,  to  fulfil  the  demands  thereof. 

Object.  2.  It  is  farther  objected,  against  what  has  been  said 
concerning  man's  having  a  promise  of  the  heavenly  blessed- 
ness given  him,  upon  condition  of  obedience,  that  this  is  a  pri- 
vilege peculiarly  adapted  to  the  gospel-dispensation  ;  and  that 
our  Saviour  was  the  first  that  made  it  known  to  the  world,  as 
the  apostle  says,  that  life  and  immortality  is  brought  to  light 
through  the  gospel^  and  made  manifest^  by  the  appearing  of  our 
Saviour  Jesus  Christy  2  Tim.  i.  10.  and  therefore  it  was  not 
made  knov/n  by  the  lav/,  and  consequently  there  was  no  pro- 
mise thereof  made  to  Adam  in  innocency;  and  the  apostle 
says  elsewhere,  that  the  ivay  into  the  holiest  of  all ^  that  is,  into 
heaven,  xoas  not  yet  made  manife^t^  while  the  first  tabernacle 
was  yet  staiiding^  till  Christ  came,  who  obtained  eternal  re- 
deinption  for  us,  Heb.  ix.  8,  11,  12.  From  whence  they  argue, 
that  we  have  no  reason  to  conclude  that  Adam  had  any  pro- 
mise, or  expectation,  founded  thereon,  of  the  heavenly  blessed- 
ness ;  and  consequently  the  argument  taken  from  thence  to 
prove,  that  the  dispensation  he  was  under,  was  that  of  a  cove- 
nant, is  not  conclusive. 

Answ.  It  seems  very  strange,  that  any  should  infer,  from  the 
scriptures  mentioned  in  the  objection,  that  eternal  life  was  al- 
together unknown  in  the  world  till  Christ  came  into  it,  inas- 
much as  the  meaning  of  those  scriptures  is  plainly  this  :  in  the 
former  of  them,  when  the  apostle  speaks  of  life  and  imynortali- 
ty  as  brought  to  light  by  the  gospel,  nothing  else  can  be  inten- 
ded, but  that  this  is  more  fully  revealed  by  the  gospel,  than  it 
was  before ;  or,  that  Christ  revealed  this  as  a  purchased  pos- 
session, in  which  respect  it  could  not  be  revealed  before.  And, 
if  this  be  opposed  to  the  revelation  given  to  Adana  of  life  and 

Vol.  II.  M 
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Immortality,  in  the  first  covenant ;  it  may  be^otwithstanding^^j 
distinguished  from  it :  for  though  the  heavenly  blessedness  was 
contained  therein  ',  yet  it  was  not  considered,  as  inciudmg  in  it 
the  idea  of  salvation,,  as  it  does  to  us  when  revealed  in  the 
gospeL 

As  to  the  latter  of  those  scriptures,  concerning  (he  way  into 
the  holiest  of  all^  that  is,  into  heaven,  not  being  made  manifest 
"while  the  first  tabernacle  xvas  yet  standings  th<?  meaning  there- 
of is,  that  the  way  of  our  redemption,  b)  Jtsus  Christ,  was  not 
so  clearly  revealed,  or  wich  those  circumstances  of  glory  under 
the  ceremonial  law,  as  it  is  by  the  gospel ;  or,  at  least,  whatever 
discoveries  wc  re  made  thereof,  yet  the  promises,  had  not  their 
full  accomplishment,  till  Christ  came  and  erected  the  gospel- 
dispensation  ;■  this,  therefore,  doth  not,  in  the  least,  militate 
against  the  argument  we  are  maintaining.  Thus  concerning  the 
blessing  promised  in  this  covenant,  namely,  life,  by  which  it 
farther  appears  to  be  a  federal  dispt-nsation. 

(3.)  We  are  now  to  consider  the  condition  of  man's  obtain- 
ing this  blessing,  which,  as  it  is  expressed  in  this  answer,  was 
personal,  perfect,  and  perpetual  obedience. 

1.  He  was  obliged  to  perform  obedience,  which  was  agree- 
able to  his  character,  as  a  subject,  and  thereby  to  own  the  so- 
vereignty of  his  Creator,  and  Lawgiver,  and  the  equity  of  his 
law,  and  his  right  to  govern  hi'ra,  rxcording  to  it^  which  obli- 
gation was  nacaral,.  necessary,  and  indispensible. 

2.  Th\3  obedience  was  to  be  personal,  that  is,  not  performed 
by  any  other  in  his  behalf,  and  imputed  to  him,  as  his  obedience 
was  to  be  imputed  to  all  his  posterity  j  and  therefore,  in  that 
respect,  it  would  not  have  been  personal,  as  applied  to  them ; 
but  as  the  obedience  of  Christ  is  imputed  to  us  in  the  second 
covenant*^' 

3.  It  was  to  be  perfect,  without  the  least  defect,  and  that 
both  in  heart  and  life.  He  was  obliged  to  do  every  thing  that 
God  required,  as  well  as  abstain  from  every  thing  that  he  for- 
bade him  ;  therefore  we  are  not  to  suppose,  that  it  was  only  his 
eating  the  forbidden  fruit  that  would  ruin  hira,  though  that 
was  the  particular  sin  bv  which  he  fell ;  since  his  doing  any 
otfier  thing,  that  wa3  in  itself  sinful,  or  his  neglecting  any  thing 
that  was  required,  would  equally  have  occasioned  his  fall. 

But  since  we  are  considering  man's  obligation  to  yield  obe- 
dience to  the  divine  law,  it  follows  from  hence,  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary tha;t  there  should  be  an  iiitimation  given  of  the  rule,  or 
matter  c-f  his  obedience,  and  consequently  that  the  law  of  God 
should  Ix;  made  known  to  him  ;  for  it  is  absolutely  necessary, 
not  only  that  a  law  should  be  enacted,  bi\t  promulgated,  before 
the  subject  is  bound  to  obc  y  it.  Now  the  law  of  God  was  made 
known  to  man  two  ways,  agreeable  to  the  twofold  distiuctiort 
tiiereof. 
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1st,  The  law  of  nature  was  written  on  his  heart,  in  which 
the  wisdom  of  God  did  as  much  discover  itself,  as  in  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  this  law.  In  this  respect,  the  whole  law  of  nature 
might  be  said  to  be  made  known  to  him  at  once ;  the  know- 
ledge of  which  was  communicated  to  him,  with  the  powers  and 
faculties  of  his  soul,  and  was,  as  it  were,  instamped  on  his  na- 
ture ;  so  that  he  might  as  well  plead,  that  he  was  not  an  intel- 
ligent creature,  as  that  he  was  destitute  of  the  knowledge  of 
this  law. 

2d/i/y  As  there  were,  besides  this,  se^'^eral  other  positive  laws, 
that  man  was  obliged  to  yield  obedience  to,  though  these  could 
not,  properly  speaking,  be  said  to  be  written  on  his  heart;  vet 
he  had  the  knowledge  hereof  communicated  to  him.  Whether 
this  was  done  all  at  once,  or  at  various  times,  it  is  not  for  us 
to  determine;  however,  this  we  must  conclude,  that  these  posi- 
tive laws  could  not  be  known  in  a  way  of'reasoning,  as  the  law 
of  nature  might.  But,  since  we  have  sufficient  ground  to  con- 
clude, that  God  was  pleased,  in  different  wavs  and  times,  to 
communicate  his  mind  and  will  to  man,  we  are  not  to  suppose 
that  he  was  destitute  of  the  knowledge  of  all  those  positive 
laws,  that  he  was  obliged  to  obev. 

What  the  number  of  these  laws  was,  we  know  not;  but,  as 
there  have  been,  in  all  ages,  various  positive  iaws  relating  to 
instituted  worship,  doubtless,  Adam  liad  many  such  laws  re- 
vealed to  him  though  not  mentioned  in  scripture.  This  I  cannot 
but  observe,  because  some  persons  use  such  modes  of  speaking 
about  this  matter,  as  though  there  were  no  other  positive  law, 
that  man  was  obliged  to  obey  but  that  of  his  not  eating  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  or,  together  with  it,  that 
which  related  to  the  observation  of  the  sabbath,  (r/) 

4.  The  obedience,  which  man  was  to  perform,  was  to  be  per- 
petual ;  by  which  we  are  not  to  understand,  that  it  was  to  be 
performed  to  eternit}-,  under  the  notion  of  a  condition  of  the 
covenant,  though  it  certainly  was,  as  this  covenant  contained 
in  it  the  obligation  of  a  law.  The  reason  of  tiiis  is  very  obvi- 
ous;  lor,  when  any  thing  is  performed,  as  a  condition  of  ob- 
taining a  subsequent  blessing  it  is  supposed  that  this  blessing 
is  not  to  be  conferred  till  the  condition  is  performed.  But  that 
is  inconsistent  with  the  eternal  duration  of  this  obedience,  on 
the  performance  whereof  th^'  heavenlv  blessedness  was  to  be 
conferred;  and  therefore,  thf)ugh  divines  often  use  the  word 
perpetual^  when  treating  on  this  subject,  it  must  be  imderstood 
with  this  limitation,  that  nian  was  to  obev,  wiihotit  anv  inter- 
iption  or  defect,  so  long  as  he  remained  in  a  state  of  proba- 
■  ion  ;  and  this  obedience  had  a  peculiar  reference  to  the  dispen- 
sation, as  it  was  federal :  but,  wlien  this  state  of  trial  was  over. 


(a)  Yet  it  is  the  better  opinion,  tliat  he  uas  ruluera  blc  only  on  one  paint 
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and  the  blessing,  promised  on  this  condition,  conferred,  then, 
though  the  same  obedience  was  to  be  performed  to  eternity,  it 
would  not  be  considered  as  the  condition  of  a  covenant,  but  as 
the  obligation  of  a  law.    And  this  leads  us  to  enquire, 

Whether  we  may  not,  with  some  degree  of  probability,  with- 
out being  guilty  of  a  sinful  curiosity,  determine  any  thing  re- 
lating to  the  time  of  man's  continuance  in  a  state  of  trial,  be- 
fore the  blessing  promised,  at  least,  that  part  of  it,  which  con- 
sisted in  the  grace  of  confirmation,  would  have  been  conferred 
upon  him.  Though  I  would  not  enter  into  any  subject  that  is 
over-curious,  or  pretend  to  determine  that  which  is  altogether 
uncertain,  yet,  I  think  this  is  not  to  be  reckoned  so,  especially 
if  we  be  not  too  peremptory,  or  exceed  the  bounds  of  modesty, 
in  what  respects  this  matter.  All  that  I  shall  say,  concerning  it, 
is,  that  it  seems  very  probable  that  our  first  parents  would  have 
continued  no  longer  in  this  state  of  probation,  but  would  have 
attained  the  grace  of  confirmation,  which  is  a  considerable  cir- 
cumstance in  the  blessing  promised  in  this  covenant,  as  soon  as 
they  had  children  arrived  to  an  age  capable  of  obeying,  or  sin- 
ning, themselves,  which,  how  long  that  would  have  been,  it  is  a 
T^ain  thing  to  pretend  to  determine. 

The  reason  why  divines  suppose,  that  Adam's  state  of  pro- 
bation would  have  continued  no  longer,  is,  because  these  chil- 
dren must  then  either  be  supposed  to  have  been  confirmed  in 
that  state  of  holiness  and  happiness,  in  which  they  were  or  not. 
If  they  had  been  confirmed  therein,  then  they  would  have  at- 
tained the  blessings  of  this  covenant,  before  Adam  had  iulfiUed 
the  condition  thereof.  If  they  had  not  been  confirmed,  then  it 
was  possible  for  them  to  have  fallen,  and  yet  for  him  to  have 
stood  ;  and  so  his  performing  the  condition  of  the  covenant, 
would  not  have  procured  the  blessing  thereof  for  them,  which 
is  contrary  to  the  tenor  thereof.  When  our  first  parents  would 
have  been  removed  from  paradise  to  heaven,  and  so  have  at- 
tained the  perfection  of  the  blessings  contained  in  this  covenant, 
it  would  be  a  vain,  presumptuous,  and  unprofitable  thing  to  en- 
quire into. 

(4.)  The  last  thing  observed,  in  this  answer,  is  what  some 
call  the  seals  annexed  to  this  covenant,  as  an  ordinance  design- 
ed to  confirm  their  faidi  thei-ein  ;  and  these  were  the  two  trees 
mentioned  in  Gen.  ii.  of  which  the  tree  of  life  was  more  pro- 
perly called  a  seal,  than  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil. 

1.  Concei-ning  the  tree  of  life,  several  things  may  be  observ- 
ed, 

l,s^,  It  was  a  single  tree,  not  a  species  of  trees,  bearing  one 
sort  of  fruit,  as  some  suppose  :  This  is  evident,  because  it  is 
expressly  said,  that  it  was  planted  in  the  ynidst  of  the  garden^ 
Gen.  ii.  9. 

2dly^  The  fruit  thereof  is  said,  in  the  same  scripture,  to  be 
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pleasant  to  the  sight,  and  good  for  food,  as  well  as  that  of  other 
"  trees,  which  were  ordained  lor  the  same  purpose.  It  is  a  vaia 
thing  to  enquire  what  sort  of  fruit  it  was ;  and  it  is  better  to 
confess  our  ignorance  hereof,  than  to  pretend  to  be  wise  above 
what  is  w^ritten. 

Sdlij,  It  is  called  the  tree  of  life.  Some  suppose,  that  the  prin- 
cipal, if  not  the  only  reason,  of  its  being  so  called,  was,  because 
it  was  ordained  to  preserve  man's  natural  life,  or  prevent  any 
decay  of  nature  ;  or  to  restore  it,  if  it  v/ere  in  the  least  impair- 
ed, to  its  former  vigour.  And  accordingly  they  suppose,  that, 
though  man  was  made  immortal,  yet  some  things  might  have 
happened  to  him,  wliich  w^ouid  have  had  a  tendency  to  impair 
his  health,  in  sop.ie  degree,  and  weaken  and  destroy  the  tempe- 
rament of  his  body,  by  which  means  deadi  would  gradually,  ac- 
cording to  the  course  of  nature,  be  brought  upon  him  :  But,  as 
a  relief  agamst  this,  he  had  a  remedy  always  at  hand ;  for  the 
fruit  of  this  tree,  by  a  medicinal  virtue,  w  ould  effectually  re- 
store him  to  his  former  state  of  health,  as  much  as  meat,  drink, 
and  rest,  have  a  natural  virtue  to  repair  the  fatigues,  and  sup- 
ply the  necessities  of  nature,  in  those  who  have  the  most  health- 
ful constitution,  which  would,  notwithstanding,  be  destroyed, 
without  the  use  thereof.  But,  though  there  be  somewhat  of  spi- 
rit and  ingenuity  in  this  supposition  ;  yet  why  may  w'e  not  sup- 
pose, that  the  use  of  any  other  food  might  have  the  same  effect, 
which  would  be  alwaj's  ready  at  hiuid,  whenever  he  had  occasion 
for  it,  or  wherever  he  resided  ? 

Therefore  1  cannot  but  conclude,  that  the  principal,  if  not  the 
only  reason,  of  the  tree  of  life's  being  so  called,  was  because  it 
was,  by  God's  appointment,  a  sacramental  sign  and  ordinance 
for  the  faith  of  our  first  parents,  that,  if  they  retained  their  in- 
tegrity, they  might  be  assured  of  the  blessed  event  thereof,  to 
wit,  eternal  life,  of  which  this  was,  as  it  is  called  in  this  answer, 
a  pledge ;  and  it  contained  in  it  the  same  idea,  for  substance,  as 
other  sacraments  do,  namely,  as  it  was  designed  not  to  confer, 
but  to  signify  the  blessing  promised,  and  as  a  farther  means  to 
encourage  their  expectation  thereof:  Tiuis  our  first  parents  were 
to  eat  of  the  fruit  of  this  tree,  agreeably  to  the  nature  of  other 
sacramental  signs,  with  this  view,  that  hereby  the  thing  signifi- 
ed might  be  brought  to  their  remembrance,  and  they  might  take 
occasion,  at  the  same  time,  to  rely  on  God's  j)romise,  relating 
to  the  blessing  which  they  expected  ;  and  they  might  be  as 
much  assured,  that  they  should  attain  eternal  life,  in  case  they 
persisted  in  their  obedience,  as  they  were,  that  God  had  given 
them  this  tree,  and  liberty  to  eat  thereof,  with  the  expectation 
of  this  blessing  signified  thereby. 

Now,  to  make  it  appear,  that  it  was  designed  as  a  sacramen- 
tal sign  of  eternal  lite,  whicii  was  promised  in  this  covenant. 
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we  may  consider  those  allusions  to  it  in  the  New  Testament, 
whereby  the  heavenly  glory  is  set  forth  :  thus  it  is  said,  To  him 
that  overcometh  will  I  give  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life  ^  ruhich  is  in 
the  midit  of  the paradi-ie  of  God^  Rev.  li.  7.  and  elsewhere,  Bles- 
sed are  they  that  do  his  commandments^  that  they  tnay  have  a 
right  to  the  tree  of  life ,  chap.  xxii.  14.  It  seems  very  plain,  that 
this  respects,  in  liiose  scriptures,  the  heavenly  giory,  which  is 
called  the  New  ferusalem  ;  or  it  has  a  particular  application  to 
that  state  of  the  church.  When  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears 
from  their  eyes^  and  there  shall  be  no  msre  death^  neither  sor^ 
row  nor  crying^  chap.  xxi.  4.  and  it  is  mentioned  immediately 
after,  Christ^s  coming  quickly^  and  his  rewards  being  with  him^ 
chap.  xxii.  12.  and  there  are  several  other  passages,  which 
might  be  easily  observed,  which  agree  only  with  the  heavenly 
state.  Therefore,  since  this  glory  is  thus  described,  why  may 
we  not  suppose,  that  the  heavenly  state  was  signified  by  this 
tree  to  Adam,  in  paradise  ? 

And,  that  this  may  farther  appear,  let  it  be  considered,  that 
nothing  is  more  common,  in  scripture,  than  for  the  'Holy  Ghost 
to  represent  the  thing  signified  by  the  sign  :  Thus  sanctifica- 
tion,  which  was  one  thing  signified  by  circumcision,  is  called, 
The  circumcision  made  xvithout  hands ^  Coloss.  ii.  11.  and  re- 
generarion,  which  is  signified  by  baptism,  is  called,  our  bei?ig 
horn  of  water,  John  iii.  5.  and  Christ,  whose  death  was  signi- 
fied by  the  passover,  is  called,  Oitr  Pacsover^  1  Cor.  v.  7.  Ma- 
ny other  instances,  of  the  like  nature,  might  be  produced ;  there- 
fore, since  the  heavenly  glory  is  represented  by  the  tree  of  life, 
why  may  we  not  suppose,  that  the  reason  of  its  being  so  call- 
ed, was,  because  it  was  ordained,  at  first,  to  be  a  sacramental 
sign  or  pledge  of  eternal  life,  which  our  first  parents  were  giv- 
en to  expect,  according  to  the  tenor  of  that  covenant,  which 
thev  were  under  ? 

Object,  1.  It  is  objected,  by  some,  that  sacramental  signs, 
ceremonies,  or  types,  were  only  adapted  to  that  dispensation, 
which  the  church  of  the  Jews  w-ere  under,  and  therefore  were 
not  agreeable  to  that  state  in  which  man  was  at  first. 

Ansxv,  The  ceremonial  law,  it  is  true,  was  not  known,  nor 
did  it  take  place,  while  man  was  in  a  state  of  innocency  ;  nor 
was  it  God's  ordinary  way  to  instruct  him  then  by  signs  ;  yet 
it  is  not  inconsistent  with  that  state,  for  God  to  ordain  one  or 
two  signs,  as  ordinances,  for  the  faith  of  our  first  parents,  the 
signification  whereof  was  adapted  to  the  state,  in  which  they 
were,  any  more  than  our  Saviour's  instituting  two  significant 
ordinances  under  the  gospel,  viz.  baptism,  and  the  Lord's  sup- 
per, as  having  relation  to  the  blessings  expected  therein,  is 
inconsistent  with  this  present  dispensation,  in  which  we  have 
Clothing  to  do  with  the  ceremonial  law,  any  more  than  our  first 
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parents  had.  And  all  this  argues  nothing  more,  than  that  God 
may,  ii  iic  pi^ascs,  in  any  state  of  the  church,  instruct  them  in 
those  thmgb,  which  their  faith  should  be  conversant  about,  in 
what  way  he  pleases. 

Ocject.  2.  It  is  farther  objected,  that  the  tree  of  life  was  not 
dosiguco  to  be  a  sacramental  sign  of  the  covenant,  which  our 
jirst  parents  were  under,  but  rather,  as  was  before  observed,  an 
expt^dient,  to  render  them  immortal  in  a  natural  way,  inasmuch 
as  when  man  was  fallen,  yet  the  tree  of  life  had  still  the  same 
virtue  :  Accordmgly  it  is  said,  Lest  he  put  forth  his  hand^  and 
take  cf  the  tree  of  life ^  and  eat  and  live  for  ever  ;  therefore  the 
Lord  God  sent  hitu  forth  out  of  the  garde?!  of  Eden  ;  and  he 
drove  out  the  man  :  and  placed  cherubim  and  afanang  sxvord^ 
which  turned  every  ivay^  to  keep  the  way  of  the  tree  of  iife^ 
Gen.  iii.  22,  23,  24.  And  some  extend  this  objection  so  far,  as 
that  they  suppose  man  did  not  eat  of  the  tree  of  life  before  he 
fell,  which,  had  he  done,  he  would  by  virtue  of  his  eating  of 
it,  have  lived  for  ever,  notwithstanding  his  sin  :  or  if,  as  soon 
as  he  had  fallen,  he  had  had  that  happy  thought,  and  so  had 
eaten  of  it,  he  might,  even  then,  have  prevented  death ;  and 
therefore  God  drove  him  out  of  paradise,  that  he  might  not 
eat  of  it,  that  so  the  curse,  consequent  upon  his  fall,  might  take 
eifvcc. 

Aasw.  The  absurdity  of  this  objection,  and  the  method  of 
reasoning  made  use  of  to  support  it,  will  appear,  if  we  consi- 
der, that  there  was  something  more  lost  by  man's  fall,  besides 
immortality,  which  no  fruit,  produced  by  any  tree,  could  re- 
store to  him.  And,  besides,  man  was  then  liable  to  that  curse» 
which  was  denounced,  by  which  he  was  under  an  indispensa- 
ble necessity  of  returning  to  the  dust,  from  whence  he  was 
taken  ;  and  therefore  the  tree  of  life  could  not  make  this  threat- 
ening of  no  effect,  though  man  had  eaten  of  it,  after  his  fall : 
But,  since  the  whole  force  of  the  objection  depends  on  the 
sense  they  put  on  the  text  before-mentioned,  agreeable  there- 
unto, the  only  reply  that  we^need  give  to  it  is,  by  considering 
trhat  is  the  true  and  proper  sense  thereof. 

When  it  is  said,  God  drove  out  the  man^  lest  he  should  eat  of 
the  tree  of  life^  and  live  for  ever  ;  the  meaning  thereof  is,  as 
though  he  should  say.  Lest  the  poor  deceived  creature,  who  is 
DOW  become  blind,  ignorant,  and  exposed  to  error,  should  eat 
of  this  tree,  and  think  to  live  for  ever,  as  he  did  before  the  fall, 
thcrtfore  he  shall  be  driven  out  of  paradise.  This  was,  in  some 
respect,  an  act  of  kindness  to  him,  to  prevent  a  mistake,  which 
might  have  been  of  a  pernicious  tendency,  in  turning  him  aside 
from  seeking  salvation  in  the  promised  seed.  Besides,  when  the 
thing  signified,  by  this  tree,  was  not  to  be  obtained  that  way, 
in  which  it  was  before,  it  ceased  t*  be  »  sacramental  sign  ;  anK 
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therefore,  as  he  had  no  right  to  it,  so  it  would  have  been  n© 
less  than  a  profanation  to  make  a  religious  use  of  it,  in  his  fal- 
len state. 

2.  The  other  tree,  which  we  read  of,  whereof  our  first  pa- 
rents were  forbidden  to  eat,  upon  pain  of  death,  is  called.  The 
tree  of  knowledge^  of  good  and  evil.  Though  the  fruit  of  this 
tree  was,  in  itseii,  proper  lor  lood,  as  well  as  that  of  any  other  j 
yet  God  forbade  man  to  eat  of  it,  out  of  his  mere  sovertignt}^, 
and  that  he  might  hereby  let  him  know,  that  he  enjoyed  nothing 
but  by  his  grant,  and  that  he  must  abstain  from  things  appa- 
rently good,  if  he  require  it.  It  is  a  vain  thing  to  pretend  to 
determine  what  sort  of  fruit  this  tree  produced  :  it  is  indeed, 
a  commonly  received  opinion,  that  it  was  an  apple  tree,  or 
some  species  thereof;  but,  though  I  will  not  determine  this  to 
be  a  vulgar  error,  yet  I  cannot  but  think  it  a  groundless  con- 
jecture * ;  and  therefore  I  would  rather  profess  my  ignorance 
as  to  this  matter. 

As  to  the  reason  of  its  being  called  the  tree  of  knowledge, 
of  good  and  evil ;  some  have  given  great  scope  to  their  im- 
aginations, in  advancing  groundless  conjectures :  thus  the  Jew- 
ish historian  f,  and,  after  him,  several  rabbinical  writers,  have 
supposed,  that  it  was  thus  described,  as  there  was  an  internal 
virtue  in  the  fruit  thereof,  to  brighten  the  minds  of  men,  and^ 
in  a  natural  way,  make  them  wise.  And  Socinus,  and  some  of 
his  brethren,  have  so  far  improved  upon  this  absurd  supposi- 
tion, that  they  have  supposed,  that  our  first  parents,  before  they 
ate  of  this  tree,  had  not  much  more  knowledge  than  infants 
have,  which  they  found  on  the  literal  sense  they  give  of  that 
scripture,  which  represents  them  as  not  knowing  that  they  were 
naked  :j:.  But  enough  of  these  absurdities,  which  carry  in  them 
their  own  confutation.   I  cannot  but  think,  it  is  called  the  tree 

*  The  principal  argument  brought  to  prove  this,  is  the  application  of  that  scrip, 
iure,  to  this  purpose,  in  Cant.  vili.  5.  I  laisetl  thee  up  undei'  the  apple  tree;  there 
thy  mother  brought  thee  fortli.  as  if  he  should  sciy,  the  church,  -when  fallen  by  our 

first  parents  eating  the  fruit  of  this  tree,  ivas  raised  up,  -when  the  Jilessiuh  teas  first 
promised.  Bvt,  though  this  be  a  truth,  yet  -whether  it  be  the  thing  intended,  by  thi 
Holy  Ghost,  in  that  scripture,  is  uiiccrtain.  As  for  the  opinion  of  those  who  suppose 
it—j>as  afg-tree,  as  Theodoret,  [Vld-  Quest,  xxvlii.  in  fjen.']  and  some  other  ancient 
•nyriters  ;  that  has  no  other  foundation,  but  rjhat  we  read,  concer7img  our  first  parents 
sewing  fig  leaves  together,  a7id  nuiking  themselves  aprons,  ivhich,  they  suppose,  7va» 
done  before  they  departed  from  the  tree,  their  shame  intmediutcly  sjtggesting  the  «e- 
cessity  thereof.  JJut  others  thitik,  that  ivhatever  tree  it  xvcre,  it  certui7ily  tuas  not  a 
Jtg-tree,  because  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  but  that  our  first  parents,  having  a  sense 
cf  guilt,  as  ~:>ell  as  shame,  luould  be  afraid  so  much  as  to  touch  that  tree,  ivhich  had 
occasioned  their  ridn.  Others  conclude,  that  it  was  a  vi:ie,  because  our  Saviour  ap- 
pointed that  wine,  which  the  vine  prothices,  shoxdd  be  used,  i?i  commemoraiiug  his 
death,  which  remox^ed  the  effects  of  that  curse,  which  sin  brought  on  the  world:  but 
this  is  a  vain  and  trifling  method  of  reasoning,  and  discovers  what  lengths  some  men 
run  in  their  absurd  glosses  07i  scripture. 
j[  Vid.  Joseph.  Antirjvit.  Lib.  I.  cap.  2. 

*  Vid.  Sodn.  dff  Stat.  Prim.  Horn,  if  Smah,  de  %>er,  Ss?  J^at.  HH-Fil. 
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of  knowledge,  of  good  and  evil,  to  signify,  that  as  man  before 
knew,  by  experience,  what  it  was  to  enjoy  that  good  which  God 
had  conferred  upon  him,  the  consequence  of  his  eating  thereof 
Avould  be  his  having  an  experimental  knowledge  of  evil. 

All  that  I  shidl  add,  concerning  this  prohibition,  which  God 
gave  to  our  first  parents,  is,  that,  as  to  the  matter  of  it,  it  was 
one  of  those  lav.'s,  which  are  founded  in  God's  arbitrary  will, 
and  therefore  the  thing  was  rendered  sinful,  only  by  its  being 
forbidden  ;  nevertheless,  man's  disobedience  to  it  rendered  him 
no  less  guilty,  than  if  he  had  transgressed  any  of  the  laws  of 
nature. 

Moreover,  it  was  a  very  small  thing  for  him  to  have  yielded 
obedience  to  this  law,  which  was  designed  as  a  trial  of  his  rea- 
diness, to  perform,  universal  obedience  in  all  the  instances  there- 
of. It  was  not  so  difficult  a  duty,  as  that  which  God  afterwards 
commanded  Abraham  to  perform,  when  he  bade  him  offer  up 
his  son ;  neither  was  he  under  a  necessity  of  eating  thereof,  since 
he  liad  such  a  liberal  provision  of  all  things  for  his  sustenance 
and  delight ;  and  therefore  his  sin,  in  not  complying  herewith, 
was  the  more  aggravated.  Besides,  he  was  expressly  cautioned 
against  it,  and  toid,  that  i>i  the  day  that  he  eat  of  zt^  he  should 
die  ;  whereby  God,  foreseeing  that  he  would  disobey  this  com- 
mand, determined  to  leave  him  without  excuse.  This  was  that 
transgression  by  which  he  fell,  and  brought  on  the  world  all  the 
miseries  that  have  ensued  thereon. 


Quest.  XXI.  Did  fnan  continue  in  that  estate  wherein  God  at 
first  created  him  P 

Answ.  Our  first  parents,  being  left  to  the  freedom  of  their 
own  will,  through  the  temptation  of  Satan,  transgressed  the 
commandment  of  God,  in  eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  and 
thereby  fell  from  the  state  of  innocency,  wherein  they  were 
created. 

IN  this  answer, 
I.  There  is  something  supposed,  namely,  that  our  first 
parents  were  endued  with  a  freedom  of  will.  This  is  a  property 
belonging  to  man,  as  a  reasonable  creature ;  so  that  we  mav  as 
Well  separate  understanding  from  the  mind,  as  liberty  from  the 
will,  especially  when  it  is  conversant  about  things  within  its 
own  sphere,  and,  most  of  all,  when  we  consider  man  in  a  state 
of  perfection,  as  to  all  the  powers  and  faculties  of  his  soul,  as 
he  was  before  the  fall.  Now,  that  we  may  understand  what 
this  freedom  of  will  was,  let  it  be  considered,  that  it  consisted 
in  a  power,  which  n^in  had,  of  choosing,  or  emJDracing,  what 
Vol.  II.  N 
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appeared,  agreeably  to  the  dictates  of  his  understanding,  to  be 
good,  or  refusing  and  avoidiag  what  was  evil,  and  thiit  without 
any  constraint  or  force,  laid  upon  hirn,  to  act  contrary  to  the 
dictates  thereof;  and  it  also  supposes  a  power  to  act  pursuaut 
to  what  the  will  chooses,  otherwise  it  could  not  secure  the  hap- 
piness that  it  desires,  or  avoid  the  evil  that  it  detests,  and  then 
its  libc-rty  would  be  little  more  than  a  name,  without  the  thing, 
contained  in  it. 

Moreover,  since  the  thing  that  the  will  chooses,  is  supposed 
to  be  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  the  understanding,  it  follows, 
that  if  there  be  an  error  in  judgment,  or  a  destructive,  or  un- 
lawful object  presents  itself,  under  the  notion  of  good,  though 
k  be  really  evil,  the  wiii  is,  notwithstanding,  said  to  act  freely, 
in  choosing  or  embracing  it,  in  which  respect  it  is  free  to  evil, 
as  well  as  to  good. 

To  apply  this  to  our  present  purpose,  we  must  suppose  man, 
in  bis  state  of  innocency,  to  have  been  without  any  defect  in  his 
understanding,  and  therefore  that  he  could  not,  when  making  a 
right  use  of  the  powers  and  faculties  of  his  soul,  call  evil  good, 
or  good  evil.  Nevertheless,  through  inadvertency,  the  mind 
might  be  imposed  on,  and  that  which  was  evil  might  be  repre- 
sented under  the  appearance  of  good,  and  accordingly  the  will 
determine  itself  to  choose  or  embrace  it ;  for  this  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  liberty,  since  it  might  have  been  avoided  by  the 
right  improvement  of  his  natural  powers,  and  therefore  he  was 
not  constrained  or  forced  to  sin. 

Now  it  appears,  that  our  first  parents  had  this  freedom  of 
will,  or  power  to  retain  their  integrity,  froin  their  being  under 
an  indispensible  obligation  to  yield  perfect  obedience,  and  liable 
to  punishment  for  the  least  detect  thereof.  This  therefore,  sup- 
poses the  thing  not  to  be  in  itself  impossible,  or  the  punishment 
ensuing  unavoidable.  Therefore  it  follows,  that  they  had  a 
power  to  stand ;  or,  which  is  all  one,  a  liberty  of  will,  to  choose 
that  which  was  conducive  to  their  happiness. 

This  might  also  be  argued  from  the  difference  that  there  is 
sDetween  a  man's  innocent  and  fallen  state.  Nothing  is  more 
evident,^  than  that  man,  as  fallen,  is,  by  a  necessity  of  nature, 
inclined  to  sin  ',■  and  accordingly  he  is  styled,  a  servant  of  fiiriy 
John  viii.^  34.  or  a  slave  to  it,  entirely  under  its  dominion  :  but 
it  was  otherwise  with  him  before  his  fall,  when,  according  td 
the  constitution  of  his  nature,  he  was  equally  inclined  to  what 
is  good,  and  furnished  with  every  thing  that  was  necessary  to 
his  yielding  that  obedience,  which  was  demanded  of  him. 

IL  It  is  farther  observed,  that  our  first  parents  were  left  to 
the  freedom  of  their  own  will.  This  im.plies,  that  God  did 
jaot  design,  especially,  while  they  were  in  this  state  of  proba- 
tion, to  afford  them  that  immediate  help,  by  the  interposition  of 
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Ms  providence,  which  would  have  effectually  prevented  their 
compliance  with  any  temptation  to  sin ;  for  that  would  have 
rendered  their  fall  impossible,  and  would  have  been  a  granting 
them  the  blessing  of  confirmation,  before  the  condition  tViereof 
was  fulfilled.  God  could  easily  have  prevented  Satan's  en- 
trance into  paradise ;  as  he  does  his  coming  again  into  heaven, 
to  give  disturbance  to,  or  lay  snares  for  any  of  the  inhabitants 
thereof;  or,  though  he  suffered  him  to  assault  our  first  parents, 
he  might,  by  the  interposition  of  his  grace,  have  prevented  that 
inadvertency,  by  which  they  gave  the  first  occasion  to  his  vic" 
tory  over  them.  There  was  no  need  for  God  to  implant  a  new 
principle  of  grace  in  their  souls ;  for,  by  the  right  use  of  the 
liberty  of  their  own  wills,  they  might  have  defended  themselves 
against  the  temptation;  and  had  he  given  Jiem  a  present  inti- 
mation of  their  danger,  or  especially  excited  those  habits  of 
grace,  which  were  implanted  in  their  souls,  at  that  time,  when 
there  was  most  need  thei-eof,  their  sinful  compliance  with  Sa- 
tan's temptation  would  have  been  prevented  :  but  this  God  was 
not  obliged  to  do ;  and  accordingly  he  is  said  to  leave  thern  to 
the  freedom  of  their  own  wills.  And  this  does  not  render  him 
the  author  of  their  sin,  or  bring  them  under  a  natural  necessity 
of  falling,  inasmuch  as  he  had  before  furnished  them  widi  suf- 
ficiency of  strength  to  stand.  Man  was  not  like  an  infant,  or  a 
person  enfeebled,  by  some  bodily  distemper,  who  has  no  ability 
to  support  himself,  and  therefore,  if  not  upheld  by  another, 
must  necessarily  full :  but  he  was  like  a  strong  man,  who,  by 
taking  heed  to  his  steps,  may  prevent  his  falling,  without  the 
assistance  of  others.  He  had  no  propensity  in  nature  to  sin, 
whereby  he  stood  in  need  of  preventing  grace;  and  God,  in 
thus  leaving  him  to  himself,  dealt  with  him  in  a  way  agreeable 
to  the  condition  in  which  he  was.  He  did  not  force,  or  incline 
him  to  sin,  but  left  him  to  the  mutability  of  his  own  wii),  ac- 
cording to  the  tenor  of  the  dispensation  which  he  was  under. 

III.  It  is  farther  observed,  that  there  was  an  assault  made 
on  our  first  parents  by  Satan,  not  by  violence,  but  by  tempta- 
tion ;  the  consequence  whereof  was,  that,  by  sinful  compliance 
therewith,  they  fell  from  their  state  of  innocency.  It  appears 
very  evident,  from  scripture,  that  they  were  deceived,  or  be- 
guiled, as  Eve  says.  The  serpent  beguiled  ?ne,  and  J  did  eat^ 
Gen.  iii.  13.  And  the  apostle  Paul  speaks  concerning  it  to  the 
same  effect ;  The  rvoman  bcint^  deceived^  zva.i  in  the  transgres- 
sion^ 1  Tim.  ii.  14.  in  which  scripture,  though  it  be  said,  in  the 
foregoing  words,  that  Adam  was  not  deceived^  probablv  nothing 
more  than  this  is  intended,  that  the  man  was  not  first  deceived, 
or  not  immediately  deceived,  by  the  serpent,  but  by  his  wife; 
though,  indeeil,  some  give  another  turn  to  that  expression,  and 
suppose  that  Adam  sinned  knowingly,  being  content  to  plunge 
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himself  into  the  depths  of  misery,  in  complaisance  to  her,  in 
■her  sorrows  :*  But  we  rather  think,  that  the  apostle  does  not 
speak  of  Adam's  not  being  deceived,  but  rather  of  his  net  being- 
first  deceived,  or  first  in  the  transgression. 

Now  this  deception  or  temptation,  was  from  the  devil,  who, 
because  of  his  subtilty,  is  called.  That  old  serpent^  Rev.  xii.  9. 
chap.  XX.  2.  and  he  is  said  to  make  use  of  xviles^  Eph.  vi.  11. 
that  is,  various  methods  of  deceit  in  suiting  his  temptations, 
so  that  men  may  be  ensnared  by  them ;  which  leads  us  to  con- 
sider, 

IV.  The  methods  he  took  to  deceive  our  first  parents,  as  we 
have  a  particular  account  thereof,  and  of  their  compliance  there- 
with, in  Gen.  iii.  1—6.  in  which  we  shall  take  occasion  to  ob- 
serve who  the  tempter  was ;  and  the  way  and  manner  how  he 
assaulted  them. 

There  are  two  extremes  of  opinion,  which  some  run  into, 
which  are  equally  to  be  avoided.  On  the  one  hand,  some  sup- 
pose that  it  was  a  beast,  or  natural  serpent,  that  was  the  temp- 
ter, and  that  the  devil  had  no  hand  in  the  temptation ;  whereas 
others  suppose  that  there  was  no  serpent  made  use  of,  but  that 
the  devil  did  all  v/ithout  it,  and  that  he  is  styled  a  serpent,  in 
that  scripture,  from  his  subtilty.  This  we  call  another  extreme 
o^  opinion,  and,  indeed,  the  truth  lies  in  a  medium  between 
them  both ;  therefore  we  must  suppose,  that  there  was  really 
a  natural  serpent,  a  beast  so  called,  made  use  of,  as  an  instru- 
ment, by  the  devil,  by  which  he  managed  the  temptation,  and 
accordingly  that  he  possessed  and  spake  by  it,  which  is  the 
most  common  opinion,  and  agrees  best  with  the  account  given 
of  it  in  the  above-mentioned  scripture ;  and  it  is  also  consistent 
with  M^hat  our  Saviour  says  of  him,  when  describing  him  as  a 
murderer  froyn  the  beg'inning^  Jol'"^  \\i\.  44-. 

That  it  was  not  only,  or  principally,  the  natural  serpent  that 
tempted  our  first  parents,  will  appear,  if  Vv^e  consider, 

(1.)  That,  though  the  serpent,  indeed,  is  said  to  be  more 
subtile  than  all  the  beasts  of  the  field,  yet  it  never  was  endow- 
ed with  speech,!  and  tlierefore  could  not,  unless  actuated  by  a 
spirit,  hold  a  discourse  with  Eve,  as  he  is  said  to  have'  done. 

(2.)  Brute  creatures  cannot  reason,  or  argue,  as  the  serpent 
did ;  for,  whatever  appearance  of  reason  d">,ere  may  be  in  them, 

*  This  is  teauti/ulhf  described  by  Milton,  {in  h.isparadiie  loKt,  Book  IX.)  and 
many  others  have  asserted  the  same  thivgfur  substance,  as  thinking- it  be/oiv  thetvis- 
doni  of  the  man  to  be  imposed  on ;  thereby  insinuating,  though  ivifhovt  siiffidenf 
ground,  thcd  he  had  a  greater  degree  ofiuisdom  ullottifd  to  him  than  his  ^ife. 

f  Josephns  indeed,  (See  Antiq.  Lib.  J.  cap.  2.)  intimates,  that  the  serpent  luas,  at 
frst,  endoxved  raith  speech^  and  that  his  loss  of  it  -zvas  ivfuctedfor  his  tempting  mauf 
but  it  is  aground/ess  conjecture  arising  from  a  svpposition,  thu!  those  things  spoken 
sfin  Gen.  ui.  lukich  are  attribjited  to  "the  devil,  -were  done  -without  him,  tvhich  is  not 
only  his  opinion,  but  efmany  other  Jewish  -uiriterSf  and  several  modem  ones. 
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)t  would  be  a  very  hard  matter  to  prove  that  thev  are  capable 
of  digesting  their  ideas  into  a  chain  of  reasoning,  or  inferring 
consequences  from  premises,  as  the  serpent  did ;  much  less  are 
they  capable  of  reasoning  about  divine  subjects,  who  know  no- 
thing of  God,  or  the  nature  of  moral  good  or  evil,  as  the  ser- 
pent that  tempted  Eve  must  be  supposed  to  have  done.  But 
though  the  serpent  was  not  the  principal  agent  herein,  yet  it 
was  made  use  of  by  the  devil ;  and  therefore  the  whole  histo- 
ry, which  we  have  thereof  in  the  place  before-mentioned,  is  not 
an  allegorical  account  of  what  Satan  did,  as  some  suppose,  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  part  that  the  serpent  bore  therein. 

This  appears  from  the  curse  denounced  against  the  serpent. 
Because  thou  hast  done  this^  saith  God,  thou  art  cursed  above  all 
cattle.,  and  above  every  beast  of  the  field;  upon  thy  belly  shalt  thou 
^'(7,  and  dust  shalt  thou  eat  all  the  days  ofihy  life^  Gen.  iii.  14. 
v/hich  is  only  applicable  to  the  I-east  so  called,  and  this  we  see 
evidently  fulfilled  at  this  day.  Some,  from  hence,  infer,  not,  I 
think,  v.'ithout  reason,  that  the  serpent,  before  this,  went  erect; 
whereas  afterwards,  as  containing  the  visible  inark  of  the  curse, 
it  is  said  to  go  on  its  belly.  This*  part  of  the  curse  therefore 
respected  the  natural  serpent  only ;  whereas  that  contained  in 
the  following  M^ords,  /  will  put  enmity  between  thee  and  the  rvo- 
man,  and  betzvecn  thy  seed  and  her  seed;  it  shall  bruise  thy 
head^  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel,  ver.  15.  respects  the  devil, 
that  actuated,  or  spake  by  it ;  though  I  am  not  insensible  that 
some  Jewish  writers,  and  others,  who  would  exempt  the  devil 
from  having  any  hand  in  the  temptation,  and  throw  all  the 
blame  on  the  brute  creature,  the  natural  serpent,  give  a  very 
jejune  and  empty  sense  of  this  text,  as  though  it  were  to  be 
taken  altogether,  according  to  the  letter  thereof,  as  importing, 
that  there  should  be  a  war  between  man  and  the  serpent,  that 
so  he  might  be  revenged  on  him,  which  should  never  cease  till 
he  had  slain  him,  or  had  bruised  his  head.  But  it  seems  very 
plain,  that  as  the  former  verse  respects  the  instrument  made 
use  of,  viz.  the  natural  serpent,  so  this  respects  the  devil,  and 
contains  a  prediction,  that  his  malice  should  be  defeated,  and 
his  power  destroyed,  by  our  Saviour,  who  is  here  promised, 
and  described  as  the  seed  oj  the  xvoman.  From  all  which  we 
are  bound  to  conclude,  that  the  devil  making  use  of  the  ser- 
pent, was  the  tempter,  b}-  whom  our  first  parents  were  seduced, 
and  led  astray  from  God,  to  the  ruin  of  themselves,  and  all 
their  posterity. 

Tliere  are  several  things  that  may  be  observed  in  th«?  method 
Satan  took  in  managing  this  temptation,  by  which  he  seduced 
and  overcame  our  first  parents,  of  which  we  have  an  account 
io  the  scripture  before-mcniiontd. 

I.  He  concealed  his  character  as  a  fallen  spirit,  and  pHc- 
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tended  himself  to  be  in  circumstances  not  unlike  to  those  in 
which  our  first  parents  were,  at  least  in  this,  that  he  seemed  to 
pay  a  deference  to  the  great  God,  so  far  as  to  allow  that  he 
had  a  right  to  give  laws  to  his  creatures ;  and  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  this  was  done  immediately  after  his  fall,  and  that 
our  first  parents  knew  nothing  of  this  instance  of  rebellion  in 
heaven,  and  did  not,  in  the  least,  suppose  that  there  were  any 
creatures  who  were  enemies  to  God,  or  were  using  endeavours 
to  render  them  so.  Had  the  devil  given  Eve  an  historical  nar- 
ration of  his  sin  and  fall,  and  begun  his  temptation  with  open 
blasphemy,  or  reproach  cast  on  God,  whom  he  had  rebelled 
against,  he  could  not  but  apprehend  that  our  first  parents  would 
have  treated  him  v/ith  the  utmost  abhorrence,  and  fled  from 
him  as  an  open  enemy ;  but  he  conceals  his  enmity  to  God, 
while  he  pretends  friendship  to  them,  which  was  a  great  in- 
stance of  subtilty;  inasmuch  as  an  enemy  is  never  more  for- 
midable, that  when  he  puts  on  a  specious  pretence  of  religion, 
or  conceals  his  vile  character  as  an  enemy  to  God,  and  at  the 
same  time,  pretends  a  great  deal  of  friendship  to  those  whom 
he  designs  to  ruin. 

2.  As  he  tempted  our  first  parents  soon  after  his  own  fall, 
which  shews  his  restless  malice  against  God  and  goodness ;  so 
it  was  not  long  after  their  creation,  in  Avhich  he  shewed  his 
subtilty,  not  barely,  as  some  suppose,  because  he  was  appre- 
hensive, that  the  longer  man  stood,  the  more  his  habits  of 
grace  Avould  be  strengthened,  and  so  it  would  be  more  diffi- 
cult for  the  temptation  to  take  effect.  But  that  which  seems  to 
be  the  principal  reason,  was,  either  because  he  was  apprehen- 
sive that  man  might  soon  have  an  intimation  given  him,  that 
there  were  some  fallen  spirits,  who  were  laying  snares  for  his 
ruin,  and  therefore  he  would  have  been  more  guarded  against 
him;  or  principally  because  he  did  not  know  but  that  man  might 
soon  be  confirmed  in  this  state  of  holiness  and  happiness ;  for 
how  long  God  Avould  continue  him  in  a  state  of  probation,  was 
not  revealed,  and  the  devil  knew  very  well  that,  upon  his  ob- 
taining the  grace  of  confirmation,  after  he  had  yielded  obe- 
dience for  a  time,  all  his  temptations  would  prove  ineffectual; 
therefore  he  applied  himself  to  his  work  with  the  greatest  ex- 
pedition. 

3.  He  assaulted  Eve  when  she  was  alone.  This,  indeed,  is 
not  expressly  mentioned  in  scripture ;  but  yet  it  seems  very 
probable,  inasmuch  as  he  directed  his  discourse  to,  and  held  a 
conference  with  her,  and  not  with  Adam,  which  doubtless,  he 
would  have  done,  had  he  been  present;  and  then  it  could  hardly 
have  been  said,  as  the  apostle  does  in  the  scripture  before- 
mentioned,  that  the  woman  was  Jirst  in  the  tram^-ression^  and 
that  she  was  first  deceived  by  the  serpent ;  and,  indeed,  had  he 
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been  with  her,  though  she  might  have  been  first  in  eating  the 
forbidden  fruit ;  yet  he  would  have  sinned,  as  being  a  partaker 
with  her  therein,  by  suffering  her  to  comply  with  the  tempta- 
tion, and  not  warning  her  of  her  danger,  or  endeavouring  to  de- 
tect the  deviFs  sophistry,  and  restrain  her  from  compliance 
therewith.  As  the  law  deems  every  one  to  be  principals  in 
traicerous  conspiracies  against  a  prince,  if  they  are  only  present, 
provided  they  do  not  use  those  proper  means  which  they  ought 
to  prevent  it;  accordingly  if  Adam  had  been  with  Eve,  he 
would  have  sinned  with  her,  betore  he  received  the  forbidden 
fruit  from  her  hand;  which  we  do  not  find  him  charged  with? 
therefore  she  was  alone,  on  which  account  the  devil  took  her 
at  the  greatest  disadvantage ;  for,  as  the  wise  man  well  ob- 
serves, Txuo  are  better  than  one ;  for  if  they  fall ^  the  one  xvill 
lift  up  his  felloxv  ;  but  -woe  to  him  that  is  alone  when  he  falleth^ 
Eccles.  iv.  9,  10. 

4.  The  instrument  Satan  made  use  of,  was,  as  was  before  ob- 
served, the  serpent :  Probably  he  was  not  suffered  to  take  a  hu- 
man shape  ;  or,  if  he  had,  that  would  not  so  vv^ell  have  answer- 
ed his  end,  since  it  would  have  tended  to  amuse  and  surprise 
our  first  parents,  and  have  put  them  upon  enquiries  who  he  was, 
and  whence  he  came,  for  they  knew  that  there  were  no  human 
creatures  formed  but  themselves.  If  he  had  made  use  of  an 
inanimate  creature,  it  would  have  been  more  surprising  to  hear 
it  speak  and  reason  about  the  providence  of  God ;  and  if  he 
had  not  assumed  any  visible  shape,  he  could  not  have  managed 
the  temptation  with  that  success ;  for  there  was  no  corrupt  na- 
ture in  our  first  parents  to  work  upon,  as  there  is  in  us.  There- 
fore some  are  ready  to  conclude,  that  no  temptation  can  be  offer- 
ed to  an  innocent  creature,  in  an  internal  way,  by  the  devil.; 
therefore  it  must  be  presented  to  the  senses,  and  consequently 
it  was  necessary  that  he  should  assume  some  shape,  and  par- 
ticularly that  of  some  brute  creature,  that  he  might  more  effect- 
tuaily  carry  on  his  temptation.     And  it  was  expedient  to  an- 

•  swer  his  design,  that  he  should  not  make  use  of  any  brute  crea- 
ture, that  is  naturally  more  stupid,  and  therefore  less  fit  for  his 
purpose ;  accordingly  he  made  use  of  the  serpent,  concerning 
which  it  is  observed,  that  it  is  more  subtil  than  any  beast  of  the 
field;  and,  as  some  suppose,  it  was,  at  first,  a  very  beautiful 

'  creature,  however  odious  it  is  to  mankind  at  present,  and  that 
it  had  a  bright  shining  skin  curiously  painted  with  variety  of 
colours,  which,  when  the  sun  shone  upon  it,  cast  a  bright  re- 
flection of  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.  But  passing  this  by, 
as  what  is  uncertain  ; 

5.  It  is  probable  that  the  devil  took  that  opportunitv  to  dis- 
course with  Eve  about  the  tree  of  knowledge,  when  she  was 
%t«nding  by,  •r  at  least,  n»t  far  from  it,  that  so  he  might  pre- 
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vail  with  her  to  comply  with  the  temptation  in  haste ;  whereas, 
if  he  had  given  her  room  for  too  much  deliberation,  it  might 
have  prevented  his  design  from  taking  effect :  If  she  had  been 
at  some  distance  from  the  tree,  she  would  have  had  time  to  con- 
sider what  she  was  going  about ;  she  did  not  want  understand- 
ing to  detect  the  fallacy,  had  she  duly  weighed  matters,  and 
therefore  would  hardly  have  complied  with  the  temptation. 
Again,  that  she  was,  at  least,  within  sight  of  the  tree  appears 
from  hence,  that  the  serpent  takes  occasion,  from  the  beholding 
of  it,  to  discourse  about  it,  and  commend  it;  and,  while  he  was 
speaking  about  it  to  her,  she  saw  that  it  xvas  pleasant  to  the  eyCy 
and  goo dfo r  food. 

6.  As  to  what  respects  the  matter  of  the  temptation,  we  may 
observe,  that  the  devil  did  not  immediately  tempt  her  to  blas- 
pheme God,  to  proclaim  open  war  against  him,  or  to  break  one 
of  the  commandments  of  the  moral  law ;  but  to  violate  a  po- 
sitive law,  which,  though  heinous  in  its  own  nature,  as  it  was 
a  practical  disowning  or  denying  the  sovereignty  of  God,  and 
had  many  other  aggravations  attending  it ;  yet  the  breach  of 
positive  laws,  founded  on  God's  arbitrary  will,  are  generally 
reckoned  less  aggravated,  or  we  are  inclined  to  entertain  the 
temptation  thereunto  with  less  abhorrence  than  when  we  are 
tempted  to  break  one  of  the  moral  laws,  which  are  founded  on 
the  nature  of  God.  Had  he  tempted  her  to  deny  that  there 
was  a  God,  or  that  there  was  any  worship  due  to  him ;  or  had 
it  been  to  have  murdered  her  husband,  or  to  commit  any  other 
crime,  which  is  in  itself  shocking  to  human  nature,  he  would 
have  had  less  ground  to  conclude  that  his  temptation  would 
have  taken  effect. 

And  here  we  may  observe,  that  he  proceeded,  in  a  gradual 
way,  from  less  to  greater  insinuations,  brought  against  God. 

(1.)  He  does  not  immediately  and  directly,  in  his  first  onset, 
bring  a  charge  against  God,  or  his  providence,  but  pretends  ig- 
norance, and  speaks  as  one  that  wanted  information,  when  he 
says,  Tea^  hath  God  said^  Te  shall  not  eat  of  every  tree  in  the 
garden^  q.  d.  Here  is  a  garden  well  stored  with  fruit,  the  trees 
whereof  are  designed  for  your  food  ;  are  there  any  of  which 
you  are  prohibited  to  eat?  This  question  occasions  her  reply | 
The  woman  said  unto  the  serpent^  We  may  eat  of  the  fruit  of 
the  trees  of  the  garden;  hit  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  xvhich  is  in 
the  midst  of  the  garden^  God  hath  said,  Te  shall  not  eat  of  it  ,- 
neither  shall  ye  touch  it,  lest  ye  die.  Some  think,  that  her  sin 
began  here,  and  that  she  misrepresents  the  divine  prohibition, 
for  she  was  not  forbid  to  touch  it ;  it  is  only  said.  In  the  day 
that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die.  Gen.  ii.  17.  But 
I  cannot  see  that  this  was  any  other  than  a  just  inference  froni 
the  prohibition  itself,  as  every  thing  ig  to  be  avoided  that  may 
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jji'ove  an  occasion  of  sin,  as  well  as  the  sin  itself.  Others  sup- 
pose, that  there  is  a  degree  of  unbelief  contained  in  that  expres- 
sion, Lest  ye  die  *  /  which  may  be  rendered,  Lest  per  adventure 
ye  die^  as  implying,  that  it  was  possible  for  God  to  dispense 
with  his  threatning,  and  so  death  would  not  certainly  ensue  j 
whereas  God  had  expressly  said,  Li  the  day  that  thou  eatesf 
thereof,  thou  shalt  surely  die.  But  passing  by  this,  as  an  un* 
certain  conjecture,  let  us  farther  consider, 

(2.)  After  this,  Satan  proceeds  from  questioning,  as  thougb 
he  desired  information,  to  a  direct  and  explicit  confronting  the 
divine  threatning,  endeavouring  to  persuade  her,  that  God  would 
not  be  just  to  his  word,  when  he  says,  T'e  shall  not  surely  die^ 
He  then  proceeds  yet  farther,  to  cast  an  open  reproach  on  the 
great  God,  when  he  says,  God  doth  know  that  in  the  day  ye  eat 
thereof  your  eijcs  shall  be  opened^  and  ye  shall  be  as  Gods^  knoxv^ 
tug  good  and  evil.   Here  we  may  observe, 

\st.  That  he  prefaces  this  reproach  in  a  most  vile  and  wicked 
manner,  with  an  appeal  to  God  for  a  confirmation  of  what  he 
was  about  falsely  to  suggest,  God  doth  knoxv^  &c. 

'i.dly^  He  puts  her  in  mind,  that  there  were  some  creatures 
above  her,  with  an  mtent  to  excite  in  her  pride  and  envy  :  and 
it  is  as  though  he  had  said ;  notwithstanding  your  dominion 
©ver  the  creatures  in  this  lower  world,  there  are  other  creatures 
above  you;  for  so  our  translation  renders  the  words,  gods^ 
meaning  the  angels.  And  Satan  farther  suggests,  that  these 
excel  man,  as  in  many  other  things,  so  particularly  in  knowr 
ledge,  thereby  tempting  h^r  to  be  discontented  with  her  pre- 
sent condition  ;  and,  since  knowledge  is  the  highest  of  all  na- 
tural excellencies,  he  tempts  her  hereby  to  desire  a  greater  de- 
gree thereof,  than  God  had  allotted  her,  especially  in  her  pre- 
sent state,  and  so  to  desire  to  be  equal  to  the  angels  in  know- 
ledge ;  which  might  seem  to  her  a  plausible  suggestion,  since 
knowledge  is  a  desirable  perfection.  He  does  not  commend 
the  knowledge  of  fallen  angels,  or  persuade  her  to  desire  to  be 
like  those  who  are  the  greatest  favourites  of  God.  From  whence 
it  may  be  observed,  that  it  is  a  sin  to  desire  many  things  that 
arc  in  themselves  excellent,  provided  it  be  the  will  of  God  that 
we  should  not  enjoy  them. 

But  it  may  be  observed,  that  a  difiereat  sense  may  be  given  of 
the  Hebrew  word,  which  we  translate  gods :  for  it  may  as  well 
be  rendered.  Ye  shall  be  like  God,  that  is.  Ye  shall  have  a  great- 
er degree  of  the  image  of  God  j  particularly  that  part  of  it  that 
consists  in  knowledge.  But  however  plausible  this  suggestion 
might  seem  to  be,  she  ought  pot  to  have  desired  this  privilege, 

*  T/iC  ivorda  Cjfthe  prohibition^  in  Gtn.  ii.  17.  iire,  Yc  sliall  .surely  die :  whereaa 
i.n  the  account  she  gives  thereof  to  the  nt'vpent,  her  7u(ird»  are,  Mn'jn  |fi  "'f/^ich  On^ 
kelop,  in  his  Tar^um,  render:,  Ne  tbrtc  moriumini 

Vol.  ii/  P 
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if  God  did  not  design  to  give  it,  especially  before  the  condition 
of  the  covenant  she  was  under  was  performed ;  much  less  ought 
she  to  have  ventured  to  have  sinned  against  God  to  obtain  it. 

Sdlt/,  Satan  farther  suggests,  that  her  eating  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge  woukl  be  a  means  to  attain  this  greater  degree  of 
knowledge  ;  therefore  he  says,  In  the  day  you  eat  thereof^  your 
eyes  shall  be  opened^  &c.  We  cannot  suppose,  that  he  thought 
her  so  stupid  as  to  conclude  that  there  was  a  natural  virtue  in 
the  fruit  of  this  tree,  to  produce  this  effect ;  for  none  can  reason- 
ably suppose  that  there  is  a  natural  connexion  between  eating 
and  increasing  in  knowledge.  Therefore  we  may  suppose,  that 
lie  pretends  that  the  eating  thereof  was  God's  ordinance  for  the 
attaining  of  knowledge ;  so  that,  as  the  tree  of  life  was  a  sacra- 
mental ordinance,  to  signify  man's  attaining  eternal  life,  this 
tree  was  an  ordinance  for  her  attaining  knowledge ;  and  there* 
fore  that  God's  design  in  prohibiting  her  from  eating  of  it,  was, 
that  she  should  be  kept  in  ignorance,  in  comparison  with  what 
she  might  attain  to  by  eating  of  it :  Vile  and  blasphemous  in- 
sinuation !  to  suggest,  not  only  that  God  envied  her  a  privilege, 
which  would  have  been  so  highly  advantageous,  but  that  the 
sinful  violation  of  his  law  was  an  ordinance  to  obtain  it. 

It  is  farther  supposed,  by  some,  though  not  mentioned  in 
scripture,  that  Satan,  to  make  his  temptation  more  effectual, 
took  and  ate  of  the  tree  himself,  and  pretended,  as  an  argu- 
ment to  persuade  her  to  do  likewise,  that  it  was  by  this  means, 
that  he,  being  a  serpent,  and  as  such  on  a  level  with  other  animals 
of  the  same  species,  had  arrived  to  the  faculty  of  talking  and 
reasoning,  so  that  now  he  had  attained  a  kind  of  equality  Avith 
man ;  therefore  if  she  eat  of  the  same  fruit,  she  might  easily 
suppose  she  should  attain  to  be  equal  with  angels.  By  these 
temptations,  Eve  was  prevailed  on,  and  so  we  read,  that  she 
took  of  the  fruit  thereof  and  did  eat ;  it  may  be,  the  fruit  was 
plucked  off  by  the  serpent,  and  held  out  to  her,  and  she,  with 
a  trembling  hand,  received  it  from  him,  and  thereby  fell  from 
her  state  of  innocency. 

Having  considered  the  fall  of  Eve,  who  was  the  first  in  the 
transgression,  we  are  now  to  speak  of  the  fall  of  Adam:  This 
is  expressed  more  concisely  in  the  fore-mentioned  chapter,  ver. 
6.  She  gave  also  unto  her  husband^  and  he  did  eat.  We  are  not 
TO  suppose  that  she  gave  him  this  fruit  to  eat,  without  his  con- 
sent to  take  it;  or  that  she  did  not  preface  this  action  with 
something  not  recorded  in  scripture  r  but  it  is  most  probable 
that  she  reported  to  him  what  had  passed  between  her  and  the 
serpent,  and  prevailed  on  him  by  the  same  arguments  which 
ishe  was  overcome  by;  so  that  Adam's  fall  was,  in  some  res- 
pect, owing  to  the  devil,  though  Eve  was  the  more  immediate 
instrument  thereof.     And  to  this  we  may  add,  that,  besides  her 
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alleging  the  arguments  which  the  serpent  had  used  to  seduce 
her,  it  is  more  than  probable  she  continued  eating  herself,  and 
commending  the  pleasantness  of  the  taste  thereof,  above  all  other 
fruits,  as  it  might  seem  to  her,  when  fallen,  to  be  much  more 
pleasant  than  really  it  was  ;  for  forbidden  fruit  is  sweet  to  cor- 
rupt nature.  And  besides,  we  may  suppose,  that,  through  a 
bold  presum.ption,  and  the  blindness  of  her  mind,  and  the  hard- 
ness of  her  heart,  which  immediately  ensued  on  her  fall,  she 
might  insinuate  to  her  husband,  that  what  the  serpent  had  sug- 
gested was  really  true ;  for  as  he  had  said,  Ye  shall  not  surely 
die,  so  how,  though  she  had  eaten  thereof,  she  was  yet  alive ; 
and  therefore  that  he  might  eat  thereof,  without  fearing  any  evil 
consequence  that  would  attend  it :  by  this  means  he  was  pre- 
vailed upon,  and  hereby  the  ruin  of  mankind  was  completed. 
Thus  concerning  their  sin  and  falL 

V.  We  shall  now  consider  what  followed  thereupon,  as  con- 
tained in  that  farther  account  we  have  of  it,  in  Gen.  iii.  7,  &c. 
And  here  we  may  observe, 

1.  That  they  immediately  betray  and  discover  their  fallen 
state,  inasmuch  as  they,  who  before  knew  not  what  shame  or 
fear  meant,  now  experienced  these  consequences  inseparable 
from  sin :  They  knew  thr-/.  they  were  naked)  and  accordingly 
they  were  ashamed;  (a)  ard  had  a  sense  of  guilt  in  their  con- 
sciences, and  therefore  Vi-^rc  ciiaid.     This  appears,  in  that, 

(a)  The  command  had  been  g-iven  ib  Adam  :  he  was  the  representative  of  Eve 
and  his  posterity ;  accordingly,  upon  her  eating,  no  change  wus  discovered  :  but 
as  soon  as  lie  ate,  ''  the  eij'is  of  them  both  r.-ere  opefted"  They  instantly  felt  a  con- 
scious loss  of  innocence,  nnd  they  were  ashamed  of  their  condition. 

This  aftection  may  have  either  good  or  evil  as  its  exciting  cause.  The  one  spe- 
cies is  praise-worthy,  the  other  culpable.  When  there  exists  shame  of  evil,  the 
honour  of  the  party  has  been  wounded. 

Honour,  the  boast  of  the  irreligious,  is  the  vanguard  of  virtue,  and  is  always  set 
for  her  defence,  while  she  is  contented  with  her  own  station.  But  v/hen  honour 
assumes  the  authority,  which  belongs  to  conscience  and  reason,  the  man  becomes 
an  idolater.  For  conscience  aims  at  God's  glorj',  honour  at  man's ;  conscience 
leads  to  perfect  integrity,  w'ails^  honour  is  contented  with  the  i-eputation  of  it^ 
the  one  makes  us  good,  the  ether  desir  's  to  become  respectable.  Conscience  and 
religion  will  produce  that,  which  honour  aims  at  the  name  of.  Honour  without 
virtue,  is  mere  hypocrisy. 

But  honour  as  ;uicillary  to  virtue,  will  detect  and  vanquish  temptation,  before 
virtue  may  apprehend  danger :  she  ij  therefore  to  be  regarded  and  fostered,  but 
to  be  restrained  within  her  own  precincts. 

Shame  of  good  in  rather  .'ui  evidence  of  a  want  of  honour,  and  springs  from 
dastardly  cowardice  :  it  argues  weuk  faith,  superficial  knowledge,  and  languid 
desires  of  good.  Such  knowlcidge  and  desires  are  barely  enough  to  aggravate  the 
guilt,  and  show  it  was  deliberate. 

The  religious  man  must  count  upon  opposition  from  a  world  hostile  to  holi- 
ness. His  conduct  and  diaracter  wlil  necessarily,  by  contrast,  condemn  those  of 
the  wicked.  But  he  is  neither  to  al-'jidon  his  dilty,  but  cause  his  light  toslunej 
nor  purposely  afflict  the  sensibility  of  his  enemies,  but  treat  them  wth  mildness 
and  kindness.  The  demure  and  dejected  countenance  is  to  be  avoided,  not  only 
because  ihg  christi:^n  has  «  right  to  be  cheerful,  but  because  when  voWntary,  it 
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2.  God  calls  them  to  an  account  for  what  they  had  done,  and 
they,  through  fear,  hide  themselves  from  his  presence ;  which 
shews  how  soon  ignorance  followed  after  the  fall.  How  un- 
reasonable was  it  to  think  that  they  could  hide  themselves  from 
God  r  since  there  is  no  darkness^  nor  shadow  ofdeath^  where  the 
workers  of  iniquity  may  hide  themselves^  Job  xxxiv.  22. 

3.  God  expostulates  with  each  of  them,  and  they  make  ex- 
cuses; the  man  lays  the  blame  upon  his  wifu,  ver.  12.  The 
xvomany  whom  thou  gav  est  to  be  with  me,  she  gave  me  of  the  tree^ 
and  I  did  eat;  which  contains  a  charge  against  God  himself^ 
as  throwing  the  blame  on  his  providence.  The  woman  whom 
thou  gavest  to  be  with  me.  And  here  was  an  instance  of  a 
breach  of  affection  between  him  and  his  wife  :  as  sin  occasions 
breaches  in  families,  and,  an  alienation  of  affection  in  the  near- 
est relations,  he  complains  of  her,  as  the  cause  of  his  riun,  as 
though  he  had  not  been  active  in  this  matter  himself. 

The  woman,  on  the  other  hand,  lays  the  whole  blame  on  the 
serpent,  ver.  1 3.  The  serpent  beguiled  me^  and  I  did  eat.  There 
was,  indeed,  a  deception  or  beguiling ;  for,  as  has  been  already 
observed,  an  innocent  creature  can  hardly  sin,  but  through  in- 
advertency, as  not  apprehending  the  subtilty  of  the  temptation, 
though  a  fallen  creature  sins  presumptuously,  and  with  delibera- 
tion ;  however,  she  should  not  have  laid  the  whole  blame  on 
the  serpent,  for  she  had  wisdom  enough  to  have  detected  the 
fallacy,  and  rectitude  of  nature  sufficient  to  have  preserved  her 
from  compliance  with  the  temptation,  if  she  had  improved  those 
endowments  which  God  gave  her  at  first. 

We  shall  now  consider  the  aggravations  of  the  sin  of  our  first; 
parents.  It  contained  in  it  many  other  sins.  Some  have  ta- 
ken pains  to  shew  how  they  broke  all  the  Ten  Commandments, 
in  particular  instances  :   But,  passing  that  by,  it  is  certain,  that 

is  hypocritical ;  and  because  also  it  injures  the  cause  by  exciting  disgust  and 
contempt,  ai>d  provoking  persecution,  where  a  mild  and  evenly  deportment  would 
command  the  respect  and  admiration  even  of  the  evil  themselves. 

Contempt  and  ridicule  will  come.  But  the  christian  should  know  that  this  in- 
dicates delect  in  the  authors  of  them.  If  religion  were,  as  the  infidel  hopes  it  will 
prove,  witliout  foundation,  to  ridicule  the  conscientious  man  for  his  weakness,  is 
rudeness,  weakne.ss,  and  want  of  generosity.  If  religion  be  doubtful,  to  ridicule 
it  is  to  run  the  hazard  of  Divine  resentment,  and  highly  imprudent.  If  it  be  cer- 
tain, it  is  to  rush  upon  the  bosses  of  God's  buckler,  and  the  most  horrid  inso- 
lence. 

Ridicule  is  no  test  of  truth,  for  the  greatest  and  most  important  ti-uths  maybe, 
subjected  to  wit;  it  is  no  index  of  strength  of  understanding;  and  wit  and  great 
knowledge  almost  never  are  found  together.  It  indicates  nothing  noble  or  gene- 
rous, but  a  little  piddling  genius,  and  contemptible  pride. 

He  who  yields  to  the  sliame  of  tliat  which  is  good,  weakens  his  powers  of  re- 
sistance, provokes  the  Spirit  of  grace,  hardens  his  conscience,  strengthens  the 
hands  of  the  enemyj  excites  tlie  contempt  of  the  wicked  themselves,  grieves  his 
fellow  christians,  affronts  God  to  his  face,  and  incurs  the  judgment  of  Christ - 
*'  Whosoever  is  a^hftmed  of  me  and  my  woi-ds,  of  him  will  I  be  ashame<i  " 
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they  broke  most  of  them,  and  those  both  of  the  first  and  second 
table ;  and  it  may  truly  be  said,  that,  by  losing  their  innocen- 
cy,  and  corrupting,  defiling,  and  depraving  their  nature,  and 
Tendering  themselves  weak,  and  unable  to  perform  obedience 
to  any  command,  as  they  ought,  they  were  virtually  guilty  of 
the  breach  of  them  all,  as  the  apostle  says.  Whosoever  shall  keep 
the  whole  lazVy  and  yet  offend  in  one  pointy  he  is  guilty  of  all^ 
James  ii.  10.  But,  more  particularly,  there  were  several  sins 
contained  in  this  complicated  crime ;  as, 

(1.)  A  vain  curiosity  to  know  more  than  what  was  consist- 
ent with  their  present  condition,  or,  at  least,  a  desire  of  increas- 
ing in  knowledge  in  an  imlawful  way. 

(2.)  Discontentment  with  their  present  condition;  though 
without  the  least  shadow  of  reason  leading  to  it. 

(3.)  Pride  and  ambition,  to  be  like  the  angels,  or  like  God, 
in  those  things,  in  which  it  was  unlawful  to  desire  it :  it  may 
be,  they  might  desire  to  be  like  him  in  independency,  absolute 
sovereignty,  BV.  which  carries  in  it  downright  Atheism,  for  a 
creature  to  desire  thus  to  be  like  to  him. 

(4.)  There  was  an  instance  of  profaneness,  in  supposing  that 
this  tree  was  God's  ordinance,  for  the  attaining  of  knowledge, 
and  accounting  that,  which  was  in  itself  sinful,  a  means  to  pro- 
cure a  greater  degree  of  happiness. 

(5.)  It  contained  in  it  unbelief,  and  a  disregard,  either  to 
the  promise  annexed  to  the  covenant  given  to  excite  obedience, 
or  the  threatening  denounced  to  deter  from  sin ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  gave  credit  to  the  devil,  rather  than  God. 

(6.)  There  was  in  it  an  instance  of  bold  and  daring  pre- 
sumption, concluding  that  all  would  be  well  with  them,  or  that 
they  should,  notwithstanding,  remain  happy,  though  in  open 
rebellion  against  God,  by  the  violation  of  his  law ;  concluding, 
as  the  serpent  suggested,  that  they  should  not  surely  die. 

(7.)  It  was  the  highest  instance  of  ingratitude,  inasmuch  as 
it  was  committed  soon  after  they  had  received  their  being  from 
God,  and  that  honour  of  having  all  things  in  this  world  put 
under  their  feet,  and  the  greatest  plenty  of  provisions,  both  for 
their  satisfaction  and  delight,  and  no  tree  of  the  garden  pro- 
hibited, but  only  that  which  they  ate  of,  Gen.  ii.  16,  17. 

(8.)  It  was  committed  against  an  express  warning  to  the 
contrary ;  therefore  Avhatever  dispute  might  arise  concerning 
ftther  things  being  lawful,  or  unlawful,  there  was  no  question 
but  that  this  was  a  sin,  because  expressly  forbidden  by  God, 
and  a  caution  given  them  to  abstain  from  it. 

(9.)  If  we  consider  them  as  endowed  with  a  rectitude  of  na- 
ture, and  in  particular  that  great  degree  of  knowledge  which 
God  gave  them  :  This  must  be  reckoned  a  sin  against  the 
greatest  light ;  so  that  what  inadvertency  soever  there  might 
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have  been,  as  to  what  respects  that  which  first  led  the  way  i6 
a  sinful  compliance :  they  had  a  sufficient  degree  of  know- 
ledge to  have  fenced  against  the  snare,  how  much  soever  they 
pretended  themselves  to  be  beguiled  and  deceived,  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  their  sin ;  and,  had  they  made  a  right  use  of  their 
knowledge,  they  would  certainly  have  avoided  it. 

(10.)  Inasmuch  as  one  of  our  first  parents  proved  a  tempter 
to  the  other,  and  the  occasion  of  his  ruin,  this  contained  a  no- 
torious instance  of  that  want  of  conjugal  affection  and  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  each  other,  which  the  law  of  nature,  and  the 
relation  they  stood  in  to  one  another,  required. 

(11.)  As  our  first  parents  were  made  after  the  image  of  God, 
this  sin  contained  their  casting  contempt  upon  it ;  for  they 
could  not  but  know  that  it  would  despoil  them  of  it.  And  as 
eternal  blessedness  was  to  be  expected  if  they  yielded  obe- 
dience, this  they  also  contemned,  and,  as  every  sinner  does, 
they  despised  their  own  souls  in  so  doing. 

(12.)  As  Adam  was  a  public  person,  the  federal  head  of  all 
his  posterity,  intrusted  with  the  important  affair  of  their  hap- 
piness, though  he  knew  that  his  fall  would  ruin  them,  together 
with  himself,  there  was  not  only  in  it  a  breach  of  trust,  but  a 
rendering  himself,  by  this  means,  the  common  destroyer  of  all 
mankind ;  which  was  a  greater  reproach  to  him,  than  his  being 
their  common  father  was  an  honour. 

We  shall  conclude  with  a  few  inferences  from  what  has  been 
said,  concerning  the  fall  of  our  first  parents, 

1*^,  If  barely  the  mutability  of  man's  will,  without  any  pro- 
pensity or  inclination  to  sin  in  his  nature,  may  endanger, 
though  not  necessitate,  his  fall,  especially  when  left  to  himself, 
as  the  result  of  God's  sovereign  will;  then  how  deplorable  is 
the  state  of  fallen  man,  when  left  to  himself  by  God  in  a  judi- 
cial way,  being,  at  the  same  time,  indisposed  for  any  thing 
that  is  good. 

2dly,  From  the  action  of  the  devil,  in  attempting  to  ruin 
man,  without  the  least  provocation,  merely  out  of  malice  a- 
gainst  God,  we  may  infer  the  vile  and  heinous  nature  of  sin, 
its  irreconcileabie  opposition  to  God ;  and  also  how  much  they 
resemble  the  devil,  who  endeavour  to  persuade  others  to  join 
with  them  as  confederates  in  iniquity,  and  thereby  to  bring 
them  under  the  same  condemnation  with  themselves  :  this  is 
contrary  to  the  dictates  of  human  nature,  unless  considered  as 
vile,  degenerate,  and  depraved  by  sin. 

Sd/y^  How  dangerous  a  thing  is  it  to  go  in  the  way  of  temp- 
tation, or  to  parley  with  it,  and  not  to  resist  the  first  motion 
that  is  made  to  turn  us  aside  from  our  duty  ?  And  what  need 
have  we  daily  to  pray,  as  instructed  by  our  Saviour,  that  God 
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would  not,  by  any  occurrence  of  providence,  lead  us  into  temp- 
tation ! 

Atfihj^  We  learn,  from  hence,  the  progress  and  great  increase 
of  sin :  it  is  like  a  spreading  leprosy,  and  arises  to  a  great 
height  from  small  begimiings ;  so  that  persons  proceed  from 
one  degree  of  wickedness  to  another,  without  considering  what 
will  be  the  sad  effect  and  consequence  thereof. 


Quest.  XXII.  Did  all  man/iind  fall  in  that  Jirst  trans- 
gression  f 

Answ.  The  covenant  being  made  with  Adam,  as  a  public  per- 
son, not  for  himself  only,  but  for  his  posterity,  all  mankind 
descending  from  him  by  ordinary  generation,  sinned  in  him, 
and  fell  with  him  in  that  first  transgression. 

HAVING  shewn,  in  the  foregoing  answer  how  our  first  pa- 
rents sinned  and  fell,  we  are  now  led  to  consider,  how 
their  fall  affected  all  their  posterity,  whom  they  represented ; 
and  accordingly  it  is  said,  that  the  covenant  was  made  with 
Adam,  as  a  federal  head,  not  for  himself  only,  but  all  his  pos- 
terity; so  that  they  sinned  in,  and  fell  with  him.  But,  before 
we  enter  more  particularly  on  this  subject,  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  enquire,  whether  this  character,  of  being  the  head  of 
the  covenant,  respects  only  Adam,  or  both  our  first  parents  ?  I 
am  sensible  there  are  many  who  think  this  covenant  was  made 
with  Adam,  as  the  head  of  his  posterity,  exclusive  of  Eve  ; 
so  that,  as  he  did  not  represent  her  therein,  but  his  seed,  she 
was  not,  together  with  him,  the  representative  of  mankind  ; 
therefore,  though  the  covenant  was  made  with  her,  and  she 
was  equally  obliged  to  perform  the  conditions  thereof,  yet  she 
was  only  to  stand  or  fall  for  herself,  her  concern  herein  being 
only  personal ;  and  therefore  it  follows,  from  hence,  that  when 
she  fell,  being  Jirst  in  the  transgression^  all  mankind  could 
not  be  said  to  sin  and  fall  in  her,  as  they  did  in  Adam ;  there- 
fore, if  she  alone  had  sinned,  she  would  have  perished  alone. 

And  if  it  be  objected  hereunto,  that  she  could  not  then  be  the 
mother  of  innocent  children,  for  xvho  can  bring-  a  chan  thing 
out  of  an  unclean  ?  The  reply,  which  is  usually  given  to  this, 
which  is  only  matter  of  conjecture,  is,  that  God  would  have 
created  some  other  woman,  who  should  have  been  the  mother 
of  a  sinless  posterity,  {a) 

The  reason  why  these  conclude  that  the  covenant  was  made 
only  with  Adam,  is  because  ve  never  read  expressly,  in  scrip- 
ture, of  its  being  made  with  Eve  in  behalf  of  her  posterity; 
and  particularly  it  is  said,  in  Gen.  ii.  16,  17.  that  the  Lord  God 

(«)  If  AUtimrepreifentcd  Eve  (his  rib)  in  thr  covenant,  she  did  not  fall  till  he  fell, 
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commanded  the  man,  saying.  Of  every  tree  in  the  garden  thou 
may  est  freely  eat;  but  of  the  tree  of  khoivledge  of  good  and  evil, 
thou  shah  not  eat  ofit;  for  in  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof  thou 
shalt  surely  die.  And  it  is  observed,  that  this  law  was  given  to 
him  before  the  woman  was  created;  for  it  said,  in  the  following 
words.  It  is  fiot  good  that  man  should  be  alone ;  I  will  make 
him  an  help  meet  for  hitn.  And,  in  other  scriptures,  which 
treat  of  this  matter,  we  read  of  the  man's  being  the  head  of  the 
covenant,  but  not  his  wife :  thus  the  apostle,  in  1  Cor.  xv.  45, 
47.  compares  him,  whom  he  styles,  the  first  man,  Adam,  as  the 
head  of  this  covenant,  with  Christ,  whom  he  calls.  The  second 
man,  as  the  head  of  the  covenant  of  grace ;  and  elsewhere  he 
says,  As  in  Adam  all  die,  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive,  ver. 
22.  and  again  By  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  ivorld,  &c.  Rom. 
V.  12.  and  By  one  mail's  disobedience,  many  were  made  sinners, 
ver.  19.  It  is  not  said  by  the  disobedience  of  our  first  parents, 
but  of  one  of  them,  to  wit,  Adam ;  therefore,  from  hence,  they 
conclude,  that  he  only  was  the  head  of  this  covenant,  and  here- 
in the  representative  of  mankind. 

But,  though  I  would  not  be  too  peremptory  in  determining 
this  matter,  yet,  I  think,  it  may  be  replied  to  what  has  been 
said  in  defence  thereof;  that  though  it  is  true,  it  is  said,  in  the 
scripture,  but  now  mentioned,  that  God  forbade  the  man  to 
eat  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  before  the  woman 
was  created,  yet  she  expressly  says,  that  the  prohibition  re- 
spected them  both  *,  when  he  tells  the  serpent,  IVe  may  eat  of 
the  fruit  of  the  trees  of  the  garde?!;  but  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree 
'  in  the  ?nidst  of  the  garden,  God  hath  said,  Te  shall  not  eat  there- 
of lest  ije  die.  Gen.  iii,  2,  3.  Besides,  we  read,  that  Eve  had 
dominion  over  the  creatures,  as  well  as  Adam,  Gen.  i.  26 — 28. 
it  is  true,  it  is  said,  that  God  created  man,  &c.  but  by  the  word 
man,  both  our  first  parents  are  intended;  for  it  immediately 
follows,  and  he  blessed  them,  therefore  the  woman  was  not  ex- 
cluded; so  that  we  may  apply  the  apostle's  words,  (though 
used  with  another  view)  The  man  is  not  without  the  woman, 
nor  the  -woman  without  the  man,  in  the  Lord,  1  Cor.  xi.  11.  to 
this  particular  dispensation  of  providence.  And  there  seems 
to  be  the  same  reason  for  one's  being  constituted  the  federal 
head  of  their  posterity,  as  the  other,  since  they  were  both  de- 
signed to  be  the  common  parents  thereof ',  the  tenor  of  the  co- 
venant seems  to  be  the  same  with  respect  to  them  both,  and 
the  tree  of  life  was  a  seal  and  pledge  of  blessings,  to  be  con- 
veyed by  both. 

But  to  proceed  to  consider  the  subject-matter  of  this  an- 
swer, 

*   Tlie  compilers  of  the  I. XX.  seem  to  have  understood  the  words  in  this  sense, 
when  they  render  the  text  in  Gen,  ii.  17.  »  Say  )if*if:f.  <it.y»Ti  air  at/T«  SctyctTaj  X7."c9*v«0'6». 
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I.  We  shall  prove,  that  Adam  was  a  public  person,  the  head 
of  the  covenant  with  whom  it  was  made  for  himself,  and  all 
his  posterity.  When  we  speak  of  him  as  the  head  of  our  pos- 
terity, we  do  not  only  mean  their  common  parent,  for,  had 
there  been  no  other  idea  contained  therein,  I  cannot  see  how 
they  could  be  said  to  fall  in  him  ,*  for  it  doth  not  seem  agree- 
able to  the  justice  of  God  to  punish  children  for  their  parents' 
sins,  unless  they  make  them  their  own,  at  least,  not  with  such 
a  punishment  that  carries  in  it  a  separation  from  his  presence, 
and  a  liableness  to  the  condemning  sentence  of  the  law. 

Therefore  Adam  must  be  considered  as  constituted  their 
head,  in  a  federal  way,  by  an  act  of  God's  sovereign  will,  and 
so  must  be  regarded  as  their  representative,  as  well  as  their 
common  parent ;  which,  if  it  can  be  proved,  then  they  may  be 
said  to  fall  with  him.  For  the  understanding  hereof,  we  must 
conclude  him  to  have  been  the  head  of  the  world,  even  as 
Christ  is  the  Head  of  his  elect ;  so  that,  in  the  same  sense  aa 
Christ's  righteousness  becomes  their's  to  wit,  by  imputation, 
Adam's  obedience,  had  he  stood,  would  have  been  imputed  to 
ail  his  posterity,  as  his  sin  is,  now  he  is  fallen.  This  is  a 
doctrine  founded  on  pure  revelation  :  and  therefore  we  must 
have  recourse  to  scripture,  to  evince  the  truth  thereof.  Ac- 
cordingly, 

1.  There  are  several  scriptures  in  which  this  doctrine  is 
contained ;  as  that  in  Rom.  v.  14.  w^here  the  apostle  speaks 
concerning  our  fall  in  Adam,  whom  he  calls,  the  fgure  *  of  him 
that  was  to  come.  Now,  in  what  was  Adam  a  type  of  Christ  ? 
Not  as  he  was  a  man,  consisting  of  soul  and  body;  for,  in 
that  respect,  all  that  lived  before  Christ,  might  as  justly  be 
called  types  of  him.  Whenever  we  read  of  any  person,  or 
things,  being  a  type  in  scripture,  there  are  some  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances by  which  they  may  be  distinguished  from  all  other 
persons,  or  things  that  are  not  types.  Now  Adam  was  distin- 
guished from  all  other  persons,  more  especially  as  he  was  the 
federal  head  of  all  his  posterity ;  and  that  he  was  so,  appears 
from  what  the  apostle  not  only  occasionally  mentions,  but  large- 
ly insists  on,  and  shews  in  what  respect  this  was  true  ;  and  he 
particularly  observes,  that  as  one  conveyed  death  the  other  was 
the  head,  or  Prince  of  Life.  These  respective  things  indeed, 
were  directly  opposite,  therefore  the  analogy,  or  resemblance, 
consisted  only  in  the  mamicr  of  conveying  them ;  so  that  as 
death  did  not  become  due  to  us,  in  the  first  instance  of  our 
liableness  to  it,  for  our  own  actual  sin,  but  the  sin  of  Adam ; 
that  right  we  have  to  eternal  life,  by  justification,  is  not  the  re- 
sult of  our  own  obedience,  but  Christ's :  This  is  plainly  the  a- 
postle's  method  of  reasoning.     Now,  if  Christ  was,  in  this  re- 

*   T!/-T«,  the  Tvpi. 

Vol.  II.  '  P    " 
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spect  a  federal  Head  and  Representative  of  his  people,  then 
Adam,  who  is  in  this,  or  in  nothing,  his  type,  or  figure,  must 
be  the  Head  of  a  covenant,  in  which  his  posterity  were  in- 
cluded. 

There  is  anotlier  scripture,  by  which  this  may  be  proved  in 
1  Cor.  XV.  45 — — 59.  where  the  apostle  speaks  of  the  Jirst  and 
second  Adam;  by  die  latter  he  means  Christ.  Now,  why  should 
he  be  called  the  second  man,  who  lived  so  many  ages  aftei- 
Adam,  if  he  did  not  design  to  speak  of  him,  as  typified  by 
^im,  or  bearing  some  resemblance  of  him  ?  And,  in  other  ex- 
pressions, he  seems  to  imply  as  much,  and  shews  how  we  de- 
rive death  from  Adam,  of  whom  he  had  been  speakings  in  the 
foregoing  verses.  Accordingly,  he  says.  The  Jirst  man  was  of 
the  earthy  earthy :  and,  as  is  the  earthy^  such  are  they  also  that  are 
earthy^  arid  we  have  borne  the  image  of  the  earthy ;  so  that  if 
Adam  was  the  root  and  occasion  of  all  the  miseries  we  endure 
in  this  world,  arising  from  his  violation  of  the  covenant  he  was 
under,  it  plainly  proves,  that  he  was  therein  the  head  and  re- 
presentative of  all  his  posterity. 

For  the  farther  proof  of  this,  we  may  take  occasion  to  consi- 
der the  apostle's  method  of  reasoning,  in  the  scripture  but  now 
referred  to,  By  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  xvorld^  that  is,  by 
the  first  man,  in  xvhom  all  have  sinned^  Rom.  v.  12.  so  I  would 
choose  to  render  it  rather  than  as  it  is  in  our  translation,  since 
this  seems  to  be  the  most  natm-al  sense  of  the  word*;  and  it 
prov.-s  Adam,  in  whom  all  sinned,  to  be  their  head  and  repre- 
sentative, and  also  agrees  best  with  the  apostle's  general  design, 
or  argument,  insisted  on,  and  farther  illustrated  in  the  follow- 
ing verses.  ♦ 

Again,  the  apostle  speaks  of  those  penal  evils  consequent  on 
Adam's  sins,  which  could  not  have  befallen  us,  had  he  not 
been  our  federal  head  and  representative;  Thus,  in  ver.  18. 
By  the  offence  of  one  ^judgment  came  upon  all  men  to  condemna- 
tion f.  It  may  be  observed,  that  the  apostle,  in  this  text,  uses 
a  word,  which  we  translate  condemnation  \ ;  which  cannot,  with 

*  'Ep  w.  j"  T/ie  ivords  are,  a?  ii  ivcf  ■?roti)A7rlaefxa.lc;,  u;  Travlctg  civBpavrac  ei;  x.nluKpif/.a, 
The  ioor<l  Jiidgment,  though  not  in  the  original,  is  very  jvstly  supplied  in  our  trans- 
lation, from  verse  16.  or  else,  as  the  learned  Grotiiis  observes,  the  7vord  ryinlo  might 
have  been  supplied;  and  so  the  meajiivg  is.  Res  processit  in  condemnationem.  And 
J.  Cafjellus  gives  a  verij  good  sense  of  the  text,  ivhen  he  compares  Adam  as  the  head, 
tuho  brought  death  into  the  world,  xdth  Christ  by  -whom  life  is  obtained-  His  ivorttls 
are  these:  QuenKidinoclum  omnes homines,  qui CDndemnaiitur,  reatum  suuracon- 
traxcrunt,  ab  una  nniiss  htiminis  offensa;  sic  &  quotqtiot  vivificantur,  absolutio- 
nem  suam  obtinueruiit  ab  una  unius  hoininis  obedientia. 

■}■  7'he  -word  Kvl-iKpiua.  is  used  in  smpture,  in  a  forensic  sense,  in  those  places  of 
the  JVew  Testament,  where  it  is  found:  Thus  ver.  16.  of  this  chapter,  and  chap, 
via.  1.  And  accordingly  it  signifies  a  judgment  mito  condetnnation  ;  as  also  do  those 
taords,  the  sense  7vhereof  has  an  amenity  to  it,  in  Horn.  viii.  34.  t/?  o  uttjciKptva^v  ■■,  and 
also  BLiia.ldi'.filt;,  as  in  Acts  a:vi.  3T.  and  chap.  xsii.  25-     So  that,  according  to  the 
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any  manner  of  consistency,  be  taken  in  any  other  than  a  foren- 
sick  sense ;  and  therefore  he  argues,  from  thence,  that  we  are 
liable  to  condemnation,  by  the  offence  of  Adam ;  which  certain- 
ly proves  the  imputation  of  his  offence  to  us,  and  consequently 
he  is  considered  therein  as  our  federal  head. 

2.  This  farther  appears,  in  that  all  mankind  are  exposed  to 
many  miseries,  and  to  death,  which  are  of  a  penal  nature  ; 
therefore  they  must  be  considered,  as  the  consequence  of  sin. 
Now  they  cannot  be  the  consequence  of  actual  sin,  in  those, 
who  are  miserable  and  die,  as  soon  as  they  are  born,  who  have 
not  sinned  after  the  similitude  of  Adani's  transgression  ;  there- 
fore this  must  be  the  result  of  his  sin,  which  it  could  not  be, 
had  he  not  been  the  federal  head  of  all  his  po&terity.  (a) 

Object.  It  is  objected  to  this,  that  God  might,  out  of  his  mere 
sovereignty,ordain  that  his  creatures  should  be  exposed  to  some 
degree  of  misery;  and,  if  this  misery  be  not  considered,  as  the 
punishment  of  sin,  in  infants,  then  it  does  not  prove  the  impu- 
tation of  Adam's  sin  to  them ;  and  even  their  death,  considered 
only  as  a  separation  of  soul  and  body,  may  not  contain  in  it  a 
proper  idea  of  punishment,  (which  consists  in  the  stroke  of  jus- 
tice, demanding  satisfaction  for  sin)  if  it  be  only  reckoned  an 
expedient,  or  a  necessary  means  for  their  attaining  eternal  life. 
Therefore  it  doth  not  follow,  that,  because  we  are  liable  to  death, 
before  we  have  done  good  or  evil,  it  must  necessarily  be  a  pun- 
ishment due  to  that  sin,  which  Avas  committed  by  Adam. 

Ansrv.  1.  I  will  not  deny  but  that  God  might  dispense  some 
lesser  degrees  of  natural  evil,  to  a  sinless  crer^ture,  out  of  his 
mere  sovereignty ;  neither  will  I  contend  with  any,  who  shall 
say,  that  he  might,  without  any  dishonour  to  his  perfections, 
send  on  him  an  evil,  sensibly  great,  provided  it  were  not  only 
consistent  with  his  love,  but  attended  with  those  manifestations 
and  displavs  thereof,  which  would  more  than  compensate  for  it, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  not  have  any  tendency  to  prevent  the 

conntruction  of  the  word,  though  KftuA  signijies  judicium  in  general,  Kuliupifjin.  ^ig- 
?!/^ts  judicium  adversus  aliquem,  or  condemnatio. 


(a)  That  mankind  are  born  and  live  in  sin,  nuij'  be  coll.tctcd  from  vii'ioiis  sour- 
ces ofar^^umenl;  by  matter  of  fact,  nonf  art-  found  free  li-om,  who  are  capable  of 
actual  guilt,  by  the  evils  and  death  which  a  just  God  would  not  otherwise  in- 
flict ;  by  the  ideas  of  the  ancients  who  speak  of  a  (lec'tneration  from  a  golden, 
to  an  iron  age,  by  the  general  practice  of  o(Tr;ring  sacrifice,  which  is  an  acknow- 
ment  of  guilt,  by  the  testimony  of  the  heathens,  that  r\il  example  has  a  prejion- 
derating  influence  over  gowl,  by  the  liistorical  acccunt  of  the  fall  of  man  i)i  the 
scriptures,  by  tlieir  numerous  testimonies  tliat  none  are  rigliteous  before  (iod  or 
can  be  justified  by  their  obedience  to  his  laws,  by  tlie  confessions  of  tlie  saints, 
by  the  necessity  of  repentance  in  all,  by  the  propriety  of  prayer  for  the  pardon  of 
sin,  by  Clirist's  example  of  daily  prayer  wliich  Contains  such  a  pctitim,  by  the 
necessity  of  faith  tliat  we  may  please  God,  by  nian's  unwillingness  to  be  r^'conci- 
led  to  God,  and  rejection  of  all  the  spiritual  good  things  oftercd,  and  contempt 
of  divine  threatnings ;  aitd  above  all  other  proofs,  by  the  coming  and  suflenng  ot 
Christ. 
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answering  the  end  of  his  being ;  yet  I  may  be  bold  to  say,  that, 
from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  God  cannot  inflict  the  liiast  degree 
of  punishment  on  a  creature,  who  is,  in  all  respects  guiltless. 
If  therefore  these  lesser  evils  are  penal,  they  are  the  conse- 
quence of  Adam's  sin. 

2.  As  for  death,  that  must  be  considered  as  a  penal  evil ; 
for,  as  such,  it  was  first  denounced,  as  a  part  of  the  curse,  con- 
sequent on  Adam's  sin  ;  and  the  apostle  says.  The  xvages  of 
sin  is  deaths  Rom.  vi.  23.  and  elsewhere  he  speaks  of  all  men, 
as  dijing  in  Adam^  1  Cor.  xv.  %%.  and  therefore  his  sin  is  im- 
puted to  all  mankind  ;  and  consequently  he  was  their  federal 
head  and  representative  in  the  covenant  that  he  was  under. 

IL  They,  whose  federal  head  and  representative  Adam  was, 
are  such  as  descended  from  him  by  ordinary  generation.  The 
design  of  this  limitation  is  to  signify,  that  our  Saviour  is  ex- 
cepted, and  consequently  that  he  did  not  sin  or  fall  in  him,  in- 
asmuch as  he  was  born  of  a  virgin  ;  therefore,  though  he  had 
the  same  human  nature  with  all  Adam's  posterity,  yet  he  did 
not  derive  it  from  him,  in  the  same  way  as  they  do  ;  and  a  si- 
militude of  nature,  or  his  being  a  true  and  proper  Man,  does 
not  render  him  a  descendant  from  Adam,  in  the  same  way  as 
we  are.  The  formation  of  his  huinan  nature  was  the  effect  of 
miraculous,  supernatural,  creating  power  ;  therefore  he  was  no 
more  liable  to  Adam's  sin,  as  being  a  Man,  than  a  world  of 
men  would  be,  should  God  create  them  out  of  nothing,  or  out 
of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  by  a  mediate  creation,  which  would 
be  no  more  miraculous,  or  supernatural,  than  it  was  to  form 
the  human  nature  of  Christ  in  the  womb  of  a  virgin.  Now,  as 
persons,  so  formed,  would  not  be  concerned  in  Adam's  sin,  or 
fall,  whatever  similitude  there  might  be  of  nature  ;  even  so  our 
Saviour  Avas  not  concerned  therein.  (^«J 

Moreover,  that  we  might  understand  that  he  was  not  included 
in  this  federal  transaction  with  Adam,  the  apostle  opposes  him, 
as  the  second  Mcm^  the  federal  Head  of  his  elect,  or  spiritual 
seed,  to  Adam,  i\\ejirst  man^  and  head  of  his  natural  seed,  in 
that  scripture  before  referred  to,  ver.  45.  And,  as  an  argu- 
ment, that  his  extraordinary  and  miraculous  conception  ex- 
empted him  from  any  concern  in  Adam's  sin  and  fall ;  the  an- 
gel, that  gave  the  first  intimation  hereof,  when  he  tells  the  bless- 
ed virgin,  his  mother,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  should  come  upon  her, 
that  the  poxver  of  the  hig-hest  should  over-shadow  hcr^  he  says. 
Therefore  that  Holy  Things  that  shall  be  born  of  thee,  shall  be 
called^  the  Son  of  God ;  thereby  implies,  that,  in  his  first  forma- 
tion, he  was  holy,  and  consequently  had  no  concern  in  the  guilt 
of  Adam's  sin,  because  of  the  manner  of  his  formation,  or  con- 
ception ;  and  this  is  certainly  a  better  way  to  account  for  his  be- 

fpj  The  covenant  of  grace  was  from  eternity,  and  iaiplied  his  innocence. 
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ing  sinless,  than  to  pretend,  as  the  Papists  do,  that  his  mother 
was  sinless  ;  which  will  do  no  service  to  their  cavise,  unless 
they  could  ascend  in  a  line  to  our  first  parents,  and  so  prove, 
that  all  our  Saviour's  progenitors  were  immaculate,  as  well  as 
the  virgin ;  which  is  more  than  they  pretend  to  do. 

III.  It  is  farther  observed,  in  this  iinswer,  that  mankind 
sinned  in  and  fell  with  Adam  in  his  Jirst  transgression^  and 
therefore  they  had  no  concern  in  those  sins,  which  he  commit- 
ted afterwards.  This  appears  from  hence,  that  Adam,  as  soon 
as  he  sinned,  lost  the  honour  and  prerogative,  that  was  confer- 
red upon  him,  of  being  the  federal  head  of  his  posterity,  though 
he  was  their  natural  head,  or  common  father ;  for  the  cove- 
nant being  broken,  all  the  evils,  that  we  were  liable  to,  arising 
from  thence,  w^ere  devolved  upon  us,  and  none  of  the  blessing-s, 
contained  therein,  could  be  conveyed  to  us  that  way,  since  it 
iras  impossible  for  him,  after  his  fall,  to  perform  sinless  obe- 
dience, which  was  the  condition  of  the  life  promised  therein. 
This  doth  not  arise  so  much  from  the  nature  of  the  covenant, 
as  from  the  change  that  there  was  in  man,  with  whom  it  was 
made.  The  law,  or  covenant,  would  have  given  life,  if  man 
could  have  yielded  perfect  obedience  ;  but  since  his  fall  ren- 
dered that  impossible,  though  the  obligation  thereof,  as  a  law, 
distinct  from  a  covenant,  and  the  curse,  arising  from  the  sanc- 
tion thereof,  remains  still  in  force  against  fallen  man ;  yet,  as 
a  covenant,  in  which  life  was  promised,  it  was,  from  that  time, 
abrogated ;  and  therefore  the  apostle  speaks  of  it,  as  being 
rveak  through  the  fcsh^  Rom.  viii.  3.  that  is,  by  reason  of  A- 
dam's  transgression,  and  consequently  he  ceased,  from  that 
time,  to  be  the  federal  head,  or  means  of  conveying  life  to  his 
posterity  ;  therefore  those  sins  that  he  committed  afterwards, 
were  no  more  imputed  to  them,  to  inhance  their  condemnation, 
than  his  repentance,  or  good  works,  were  imputed  for  their  jus- 
tification. 

IV.  Having  considered  the  first  transgression  of  Adam,  as 
imputed  to  all  those  who  descended  from  him  by  ordinary  gene- 
ration, we  shall  proceed  to  consider,  how  this  doctrine  is  op- 
posed, by  those  who  are  in  the  contrary  way  of  thinking. 

Object.  1.  It  is  objected,  that  what  is  done  by  one  man  can- 
not be  imputed  to  another ;  for  this  is  contrary  to  the  divine 
perfections,  to  the  law  of  nature,  and  the  express  words  of 
scripture.  It  is  true,  that  which  is  done  by  us,  in  our  own  per- 
sons, may  be  imputed  to  us,  whether  it  be  good  or  evil.  Thus 
it  is  said,  that  Phinehas's  zealin  exeatiing  judgment^ by  7uhich 
means  the  plague  ivas  stayed^  xuas  counted  to  him  for  righteous- 
ness, Psal.  cvi.  30,  31.  so  was  Abraham's  yai//j,  Rom.  iv.  9, 
23.  Accordingly  God  approved  of  these  their  respective  good 
actions,  as  what  denominated  them  righteous  persons,  and  pla- 
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ced  them  to  their  account,  as  bestowing  on  them  some  rewards 
sccordingly ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  a  man's  own  sin  may  be  im- 
puted to  him,  and  he  may  be  dealt  with  as  an  offender :  But  to 
impute  the  sin  committed  by  one  person  to  another,  is  to  sup- 
pose that  he  has  committed  that  sin  which  was  really  committed 
by  another  ;  in  which  case,  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth*  would  not 
do  right. 

Answ.  When  we  speak  of  persons  being  punished  for  a  crime 
committed  by  another,  as  being  imputed  to  them,  we  understand 
the  word  imputation  in  a  forensick  sense,  and  therefore  we  do  not 
suppose  that  here  is  a  wrong  judgment  passed  on  persons  or 
things,  as  though  the  crime  were  reckoned  to  have  been  commit- 
ted by  them  ;  accordingly  we  do  i.\ot  say,  that  we  committed 
that  sin,  vvdiich  was  more  immediately  committed  by  Adam. 
In  him  it  v;^as  an  actual  sin ;  it  is  ours,  as  imputed  to  us,  or  as  we 
are  punished  for  it,  according  to  the  demerit  of  the  offence,  and 
the  tenor  of  the  covenant,  in  which  we  were  included. 

Moreover,  it  is  not  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature,  or  nations, 
for  the  iniquity  of  some  public  per:^  ons  to  be  punished  in  many 
others,  so  that  v/hole  cities  and  nations  have  suffered  on  their 
account^  and  as  for  scripture-instances  hereof,  we  often  read 
of  whole  families  and  nations,  suffering  for  the  crimes  of  those, 
who  had  been  public  persons,  and  exemplary  in  sinning.  Thus 
Achan  coveted  the  wedge  of  gold,  and,  for  this,  he  suffered  not 
alone ;  but  his  soJia  and  daughters  were  stoned^  aJid  burned  xvith 
fre^  together  with  himself,  Joshua  vii.  24,  25.  though  we  do 
not  expressly  read,  that  they  were  confederates  with  him  in 
the  crime.  And  as  for  the  Amalekites,  who,  without  provoca- 
tion, came  out  against  Israel  in  the  wilderness,  God  threatens 
them,  that  he  would  have  -war  xvith  them  for  this^from  gene^ 
ration  to  generation^  Exod.  xvii.  16.  and  in  pursuance  of  this 
threatening,  God,  imputing  the  crime  of  their  forefathers  to 
their  posterity,  some  hundreds  of  years  after,  ordered  Saul  to 
go  and  iitterlij  destroy  them.,  bij  slaying  both  man  and  ivoinany 
infant  and  sucklings  i  Sam.  xv.  2,  3.  And  the  sin  of  Jeroboam 
was  punished  in  his  posterity,  according  to  the  threatening  de- 
nounced, 1  Kings  xiv.  10,  11.  as  was  also  the  sin  of  Ahab,  1 
Kings  xxi.  21,  22.  And  the  church  acknowledges,  that  it  was 
a  righteous  dispensation  of  providence  for  God  to  bring  upon 
Judah  those  miseries,  which  immediately  preceded,  and  fol- 
lowed their  being  carried  captive,  when  they  say.  Our  fathers 
have  sinned.,  and  are  not ;  and  zve  have  borne  their  iniquity.,  Lam. 
■^'.  7.  and  our  Saviour  speaks  to  the  same  purpose,  when  he  tells 
the  Jews,  That  upon  you  may  come  all  the  righteous  blood  shed 
upon  the  earth.,  from  the  blood  of  righteous  Abel.,  nnto  the  blood  of 
Zacharias.,  son  of  Barachia.s\  whom  'i/e  slew  betxveen  the  temple 
and  the  altar.,  Matth.  xxiii.  35.  These  instances,  and  others  of 
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the  like  nature,  prove  that  it  is  no  unheard  of  thing,  for  one  iftan 
to  suffer  for  a  crime  committed  by  another  *. 

But  I  am  sensible  the  principal  thing  intended  in  the  objec- 
tion, when  this  is  supposed  to  be  contrary  to  scripture,  is,  that 
it  contradicts  the  sense  of  what  the  prophet  says,  when  he  tells 
the  people,  that  they  should  not  have  occasion  any  more  to  use 
this  proverb  in  Israel^  The  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes^  and 
the  children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge ;  for  the  sold  that  sinneth  shall 
die,  Ezek.  xviii.  2 — 4.  the  meaning  of  which  scripture  is,  that 
if  they  were  humble  and  penitent,  and  did  not  commit  those 
crimes  that  their  fathers  had  done,  they  should  not  be  punished 
for  them,  which  was  a  special  act  of  favour,  that  God  would 
grant  them  on  this  supposition  ;  and  it  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that 
he  would  not  impute  their  father's  sins  to  them,  or  suffer  them 
to  be  carried  captive,  merely  because  their  fathers  had  deserved 
this  desolating  judgment.  But  this  does  not,  in  all  respects^ 
agree  with  the  instance  before  us ;  for  we  are  considering  Adam. 
as  the  federal  head  of  his  posterity,  and  so  their  fathers  were 
not  to  be  considered  in  this,  and  such  like  scriptures.  More- 
over, the  objectors  will  hardly  deny,  that  natural  death,  and  the 
many  evils  of  this  life,  are  a  punishment,  in  some  respects,  for 
the  sin  of  our  first  parents.  Therefore  the  question  is  not,^ 
whether  some  degree  of  punishment  may  ensue  hereupon  ?  but, 
whether  the  greatest  degree  of  the  punishment  of  sin  in  hell, 
can  be. said  to  be  the  consequence  hereof?  But  this  we  shall  be 
led  more  particularly  to  consider,  under  a  following  answer  f. 

Object.  2.  It  is  farther  objected,  that  it  is  not  agreeable  to 
the  divine  perfections,  for  God  to  appoint  Adam  to  be  the  head 
and  representative  of  all  his  posterity ;  so  that  they  must  stand, 
or  fall,  with  respect  to  their  spiritual  and  eternal  concerns  in 
him,  inasmuch  as  this  was  not  done  by  their  own  choice  and 
consent,  which  they  were  not  capable  of  giving,  since  they  were 
not  existent.  The  case  say  they,  is  the  same,  as  though  a  king- 
should  appoint  a  representative  body  of  men,  and  give  them  a 
power  to  enact  laws,  whereby  his  subjects  should  be  dispossess- 
ed of  their  estates  and  properties,  which  no  one  can  suppose  to 

•  This  is  hot  onJy  agreeable  to  many  instances  contained  in  scripture,  Siit  it  has 
been  ackno^dedged  to  be  just  by  the  iiery  heatlien,  as  agreeable  to  the  law  of  natiirr 
and  7uitio7is.  Iritis  one  says  :  Sometimes  a  whole  city  is  punished  for  the  ivickedness 
of  one  tmin  :  Thus  Hesiod,  TTiK^Mii  lati  iv/uTrarx  ttoKi;  xaxt:  anfjccc  (^ctufu ;  and  Horace, 
says,  Quicquid  deliniiit  reges,  plccUiiitur  Acliivi :  Jlnd  one  obstivcs,  that  it  was 
the  custom  of  several  cities  of  Greece,  to  inf.ict  the  same  punishment  on  the  chihlrenof 
tyrants,  as  their  fathers  had  done  on  others:  In  Grxcis  civitatiljiis  liberi  lyranno- 
rum  supprcssis  illis,  eodem  siippUcioufficiuntur.  Vid.  Cicer.  Kpist.  ad  Brut.  AT. 
SJ  Q.  Curt.  Lib.  VI.  speaks  of  a  law  observed  nnwjig  the  J\facedonians  ;  in  whicJi, 
traiterous  cori.ipirucies  against  the  life  of  the  prince  were  punished,  not  only  in  the 
traitors  themselves,  but  in  their  near  relations.  Qui  regi  iiilidiati  essent,  illi  cum 
ogiialis  &.  propim(ui3  suit  morte  arTicereiitnr. 

■j    Sir  Qiievt.  x\\  i'. 
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be  just ;  whereas  if  they  had  chosen  them  themselves,  they 
would  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  any  injustice  that  was 
done  them,  inasmuch  as  the  laws,  made  by  their  representatives, 
are,  in  effect,  their  own  laws.  Therefore,  to  apply  this  to  the 
case  before  us,  had  all  mankind  chose  Adam  to  be  their  repre- 
sentative, or  consented  to  stand  or  fall  in  him,  there  would  have 
"been  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  dispensation  of  God's  provi- 
dence, relating  hereunto :  but,  inasmuch  as  it  was  otherwise,  it 
does  not  seem  agreeable  to  the  justice  of  God,  to  constitute  him 
the  head  and  representative  of  all  his  posterity  :  so  that,  by  his 
fall,  they  should  be  involved  in  ruin,  and  eternal  perdition. 

Answ.  There  are  various  methods  taken  to  answer  this  ob- 
jection. 

1.  Some  say  little  more  to  it  than  this  :  That  if  Adam  had 
retained  his  integrity,  we  should  have  accepted  of,  and  rejoiced 
in  that  life,  w^hich  he  would  have  procured  by  his  standing ; 
there  would  then  have  been  no  complaint,  or  finding  fault,  with 
the  divine  dispensation,  as  though  it  had  been  unjust;  there- 
fore, since  he  fell,  and  brought  death  into  the  woi'ld,  it  is  rea- 
sonable that  we  should  submit,  and  acknowledge,  that  all  the 
ways  of  God  are  equal.  But,  though  we  must  all  allow  that 
submission  to  the  will  of  God,  in  whatever  he  does,  is  the  crea- 
tures duty,  yet  I  cannot  think  this  a  sufficient  answer  to  the 
objection,  and  therefore  would  not  lay  much  stress  upon  it,  but 
proceed  to  consider  what  may  be  farther  said  in  answer  to  it. 

2.  Others  sa}^,  that,  since  Adam  was  the  common  father, 
and  consequently  the  most  honourable  of  mankind,  (our  Sa- 
viour only  excepted,  whom  he  did  not  represent)  therefore  it 
was  fit  that  he  should  have  this  honour  conferred  upon  him ; 
so  that,  had  all  his  posterity  been  existent,  and  the  choice  of  a 
representative  been  wholly  referred  to  them,  the  law  of  nature 
would  have  directed  to,  and  pointed  out  the  man,  who  ought,  in 
this  respect,  to  have  the  preference  to  all  others.  This  answer 
bids  fairer,  I  confess  to  remove  the  difficulty  than  the  other, 
especially  if  it  be  added,  that  God  might  have  given  Adam 
some  advantages  of  nature,  above  the  rest  of  mankind,  besides 
that  relative  one,  arising  from  his  being  their  common  father  ; 
and  therefore,  that  it  would  have  been  their  interest,  as  well  as 
their  duty,  to  have  chosen  him,  as  being  best  qualified  to  per- 
form the  work  that  was  devolved  upon  him. 

3.  But,  since  this  will  not  wholly  remove  the  difficulty,  it  is 
farther  alleged,  that  God  chose  him,  and  therefore  we  ought  to 
acquiesce  in  his  choice ;  and,  indeed,  had  all  mankind  been 
then  existent,  supposing  them  to  be  in  a  state  of  perfect  holiness 
(and  we  must  not  suppose  the  contrary)  then  they  would  have 
acknowledged  the  equity  of  this  divine  dispensation,  other- 
wise they  would  have  actually  sinned,  and  fallen,  in  rejecting 
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and  complaining  of  the  will  of  God.  But  this  will  npt  satisfy 
those  who  advance  the  contrary  scheme  of  doctrine,  and  deny 
the  imputation  of  Adami's  sin  to  his  posterity,  who  still  com- 
plain of  it,  as  a  very  severe  dispensation,  and  conclude,  that  the 
sovereignty  of  God  is  pleaded  for  against  his  other  perfections ; 
therefore  something  farther  must  be  added,  in  answer  to  the 
objection. 

We  freely  allow,  that  it  is  not  equitable  (to  use  the  similitude 
taken  from  human  forms  of  government)  far  a  king  to  appoint  a 
representative,  who  shall  have  a  power  committed  to  him,  to 
take  away  the  properties,  or  estates  of  his  subjects :  but  this 
does  not,  in  many  respects,  agree  with  the  matter  under  our 
present  consideration  :  nevertheless,  if  we  were  to  suppose,  that 
these  subjects  had  nodiing  which  they  could  call  their  own,  se- 
parate from  the  will  of  the  prince,  and  their  properties  and  es- 
tates were  not  only  defended,  but  given  by  him,  and  that  upon 
this  tenure,  that  he  reserved  to  himself  a  right  to  dispossess 
them  of  them  at  his  pleasure ;  in  this  case,  he  might,  without 
any  injustice  done  them,  appoint  a  representative,  by  whose 
conduct  they  might  be  forfeited,  or  retained ;  and  this  agrees 
with  our  present  argument.  Accordingly  let  it  be  considered, 
that  there  were  some  things  which  Adam  was  possessed  of  in 
his  state  of  innocency,  and  others  which  he  was  given  to  ex- 
pect, had  he  stood,  which  he  had  no  natural  right  to,  separate 
from  the  divine  will ;  therefore  it  follows,  from  hence,  that  God 
might,  without  doing  his  posterity  any  injustice,  repose  this  in 
the  hands  of  a  mutable  creature,  so  that  it  should  be  retained 
or  lost  for  them,  according  as  he  stood  or  fell.  And  this  will 
appear  less  exceptionable,  when  we  consider  the  nature  of  that 
guilt,  which  all  mankind  were  brought  under,  by  Adam's  sin, 
and  the  loss  of  original  righteousness,  as  the  consequence  of  his 
fall ;  which  they,  who  maintain  the  other  side  of  the  question, 
generally  represent,  in  such  a  way,  as  though  we  supposed  that 
there  were  no  difference  between  it,  and  the  guilt  contracted, 
together  with  the  punishment  ensuing  on  actual  sins,  how  great 
soever  they  are.  But  this  will  be  more  particularly  considered 
under  a  following  answer,*  in  which  we  shall  endeavour  to  take 
a  just  estimate  of  the  difference  between  the  guilt  of  Adam's 
sin,  imputed  to  us,  and  that  of  actual  sins  committed  by  us. 


Quest.  XXIII.  Into  what  estate  did  the  fall  bring  mankind? 

Answ.  The  fall  brought  mankind  into  an  estate  of  sin  and 
misery. 

'   Sfe  Quest,  xxvil. 

Vol.  ir.  Q 
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Quest.  XXIV.  What  is  .vin  ? 


Answ.  Sin  is  any  want  of  conformity  unto,  or  transgression  of 
any  law  of  God,  given  as  a  rule  to  the  reasonable  creature. 

Quest.  XXV.  Wherein  consisteth  the  sinfulness  of  that  estate 

whereinto  man  fell? 

Answ.  The  sinfulness  of  that  estate  whereinto  man  fell^  con- 
sisteth in  the  guilt  of  Adam'^s  first  sin,  the  want  of  that  righ- 
teousness wherem  he  was  created ;  and  the  corruption  of  his 
nature,  whereby  he  is  utterly  indisposed,  disabled,  and  made 
opposite  unto  all  that  is  spiritually  good,  and  wholly  inclined 
to  all  evil,  and  that  continually,  which  is  commonly  called^ 
Original  sin,  and  from  which  do  proceed  all  actual  trans- 
gressions. 

Quest.  XXVI.  How  is  orig-inal  sin  conveyed  from  our  first 
parents  unto,  their  posteritij  ? 

Answ.  Original  sin  is  conveyed  from  our  first  parents  unto 
their  posterity  by  natural  generation,  so  as  all  that  proceed 
from  them,  in  that  wayy  are  conceived  and  born  in  sin. 

HAVING  considered  the  fall  of  our  first  parents,  and  all 
mankind  being  so  far  concerned  therein,  as  that  their  sin 
is  imputed  to  them  ,•  we  are  now  led  to  speak  concerning  that 
sin  and  misery  which  ensues  hereupon.    And, 

I.  This  is  not  barely  called  a  single  act  of  sin,  or  one  par- 
ticular instance  of  miser)',  but  a  state  of  sin  and  misery.  Man's 
being  brought  into  a  state  of  sin,  is  sometimes  called  sin's  reign- 
ing, or  having  dominion  over  him  ;  and  his  being  brought  into 
a  state  of  misery,  is  called  the  reign,  or  dominion  of  death  j  so 
that  as,  by  various  steps,  we  proceed  from  one  degree  of  sin 
"unto  another,  our  condemnation  is  gradually  enhanced  thereby^ 
This  is  the  subject  matter  of  the  first  of  these  answers. 

II.  We  have  a  brief  definition  of  sin,  in  which  there  is  some- 
thing supposed^  namely,  that  there  was  a  law  given,  and  pro- 
mulgated, as  a  rule  of  obedience,  to  the  reasonable  creature, 
without  wliich  there  could  be  no  sin  committed,  or  guilt  con- 
tracted ;  as  the  apostle  saith,  Where  no  law  is,  there  is  no  trans- 
gression^ Rom.  iv.  15.  or,  Siii  is  not  imputed,  where  there  is 
no  laxv,  chap.  v.  13. 

And  inasmuch  as  it  is  observed,  that  the  subjects,  bound  by 
this  law,  are  reasonable  creatures;  this  gives  us  to  understand,, 
that  thougli  other  creatures  be  the  effect  of  God's  power,  and 
the  objects  of  his  providence,,  yet  they  arc  not  the  subjects  of 
moral  governments  They  cannot  therefore  be  under  a  law,  in- 
asmuch as  they  are  not  capable  of  understanding  their  relation 
to  God/ as  Sovereign,  or  their  obligation  to  obey  him,  or  the 
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meaning  of  a  law,  which  is  the  rule  thereof.  Moreover,  we  have 
in  this  answer,  an  account  of  the  formal  nature  of  sin. 

1.  It  is  considered,  either  in  its  negative,  or  rather  privative 
idea,  as  containing  in  it  a  defect,  or  want  of  conformity  to  the 
law,  a  privation  of  that  rectitude  of  nature,  or  righteousness  that 
man  had  at  first,  or  our  not  performing  that  which  we  are 
bound,  by  the  law  of  God,  to  do ;  and  those  particular  instan- 
ces of  sin,  included  herein,  are  called  sins  of  omission. 

2.  It  is  described  by  its  positive  idea,  and  so  it  is  called,  a 
transgression  of  the  law,  or  doing  that  which  is  forbidden  by  it. 
Thus  it  is  called,  by  the  apostlt.  The  transgression  of  ike  Ica:'^ 
1  John  iii.  4.  This  we  shall  not  insist  on  at  present,  inasmuch 
as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  enlarge  on  this  head,  when  we  con^ 
sider  the  sins  forbidden,  under  each  of  the  ten  commandments, 
and  the  various  aggravations  thereof^* 

III.  We  are,  in  the  next  answer,  led  to  consider  the  sinful- 
ness of  all  mankind,  as  fallen  in  Adam,  or  original  sin,  as  de- . 
rived  to,  and  discovered  in  us  ;  and  tliis  consists  more  espe- 
cially in  our  being  guilty  of  Adam's  fust  sin,  our  warning  that 
righteousness  which  he  was  possessed  of;  and  also  in  the  cor- 
ruption of  nature,  from  whence  all  actual  transgressions  pro- 
ceed. 

1.  We  shall  enquire  what  we  are  to  understand  by  the  guilt 
of  Adam's  first  sin.  Having  before  shewn  that  his  disobe- 
dience is  imputed  to  his  posterity,  that  which  is  the  result  there- 
of, is,  that  all  the  worid  becomes  guilty  before  God  :  guilt  is 
an  obligation,  or  liableness  to  suffer  punishment  for  an  offence 
committed,  in  proportion  to  the  aggravations  thereof.  Now, 
since  this  guilt  was  not  contracted  by  us,  but  imputed  to  us, 
we  must  consider  it  as  the  same,  m  all ;  or  not  admitting  of  any 
degrees  ;  nevertheless,  there  is  a  very  great  difference  between 
that  guilt  which  is  the  result  of  sin  imputed  to,  and  that  which 
arises  from  sin's  being  committed  by  us.  They,  who  do  not  put 
a  just  difference  between  these  two,  give  occasion  to  many  pre- 
judices against  this  doctrine,  and  do  not  sufiiciently  vindicate 
the  perfections  of  God,  in  his  judiciaiy  proceedings  in  puni-.h- 
ing  one  or  the  other  of  thorn.  l"h:it  we  may  avoid  this  inconve- 
nience, let  it  be  considered,  that  origiuiU  and  actual  sins  differ 
niore  especially  in  two  respects. 

(1.)  The  sin  of  otir  first  parents,  how  heinous  soever  it  was 
in  them,  as  being  an  actual  tnmsgression,  attended  with  the 
highest  aggravations,  yet  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  our  actual  :;in, 
or  committed  bv  an  act  of  our  will ;  therefore,  though  the  im- 
putation thereof  to  us,  as  has  been  before  proved,  is  righteous, 
}'et  it  has  not  those  circumstances  attending  it,  as  though  it  h\d 
heen  committtd  by  us.  1  hertfore, 

•  See  QiieiH.i-v—c]i. 
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(2.)  The  guilt  thereof,  or  the  punishment  due  to  it,  cannot  be 
BO  great  as  the  guilt  we  contract,  or  the  punishment  we  are  lia- 
ble to,  for  actual  sins,  which  are  committed  with  the  approba- 
tion and  consent  of  the  will,  and  as  they  are  against  some  degree 
of  light  and  convictions  of  conscience,  and  manifold  engage- 
ments to  the  contrary :  but  this  does  not  properly  belong  to 
Adam's  sin,  as  imputed  to  us ;  nor  is  the  punishment  due  to 
it  the  same,  as  though  it  had  been  committed  by  us  in  our 
own  persons. 

But,  that  we  may  not  be  misunderstood,  let  it  be  considered, 
that  we  are  not  speaking  of  the  corruption  of  nature  inherent 
in  us.  We  do  not  deny,  but  that  the  fountain  that  sends  forth 
all  actual  sins,  or  that  sin  reigning  in  the  heart,  is,  in  various 
respects,  more  aggravated,  than  many  others  that  are,  commit- 
ted, which  we  call  actual  transgressions,  as  the  corrupt  foun- 
tain is  worse  than  the  streams,  or  the  root  than  the  branch,  or 
the  cause  than  the  effect.  But  when  we  consider,  as  at  present 
we  do  Adam's  sin  only,  as  imputed,  and  as  being  antecedent 
to  that  corruption  of  nature,  which  is  the  immediate  cause  of 
sinful  actions ;  or  when  we  distinguish  between  original  sin,  as 
imputed  and  inherent,  we  only  understand,  by  the  former,  that 
it  cannot  expose  those  who  never  committed  any  actual  sins^ 
to  so  great  a  degree  of  guilt  and  punishment,  as  the  sins  com- 
mitted by  them  are  said  to  expose  them  to. 

And  let  it  be  farther  observed,  that  we  do  not  say  that  there 
is  no  punishment  due  to  original  sin,  as  imputed  to  us ;  for 
that  would  be  to  suppose  that  there  is  no  guilt  attending  it, 
which  is  contrary  to  what  we  have  already  proved  ;  but  all  our 
design,  at  present,  is,  to  put  a  just  difference  between  Adam's 
sin,  imputed  to  us,  and  those  that  are  committed  by  us.  And, 
indeed,  if  what  v/e  have  said  under  this  head,  be  not  true,  the 
state  of  infants,  dying  in  infancy,  under  the  guilt  of  Adam's 
sin,  must  be  equally  deplorable  with  that  of  the  rest  of  man- 
kind; therefore,  when  I  find  some  expressing  themselves  to 
this  purpose,  I  cannot  wonder  that  others,  who  deny  this  doc- 
trine are  offended  at  it.  It  is  one  thing  to  say,  that  they  are 
exposed  to  no  punishment  at  all,  which  none,  that  observ^e  the 
miseries  that  we  are  liable  to,  from  oiu-  first  appearance  in  the 
world,  to  our  leaving  it,  whether  sooner  or  later,  can  well  de- 
ny ;  and  another  thing  to  say,  that  they  are  exposed  to  the'same 
punislmient  for  it,  as  though  they  had  actually  committed  it  i 
the  former  we  allow;  the  latter  we  must  take  leave  to  deny  lest 
we  should  give  occasion  to  any  to  think  that  the  Judge  of  all 
does  any  thing,  which  carries  in  it  the  least  appearance  of  se- 
verity, and  injustice.  Thus  concerning  the  guilt  of  Adam's 
first  sin,  imputed  to  us ;  which  leads  us  to  consider  the  effects 
thereof.   Accordingly, 
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2.  Man  is  said  to  want  that  righteousness  which  he  had  at 
first,  which  is  generally  called,  original  righteousness.  This  is 
styled,  the  privative  part  of  original  sin,  as  the  corruption  of  , 
the  human  nature,  and  its  propensity  to  all  sin,  is  the  positive 
part  thereof.  In  considering  the  former  of  these,  or  man's  v»'ant 
«f  original  righteousness,  we  may  observe, 

(1.)  That  man  has  not  wholly  lost  God's  natui'al  image, 
which  he  was  possessed  of,  as  an  intelligent  creature,  consist- 
ing in  his  being  endowed  as  such  Avith  an  understanding,  capa- 
ble of  some  degree  of  the  knowledge  of  himself  and  divine 
things ;  and  a  will,  in  many  respects,  free,  viz.  as  to  what  con- 
cerns natural  things,  or  some  external  branches  of  religion,  or 
things  materially  good,  and  in  his  having  executive  powers,  to 
act  agreeably  thereunto ;  though  these  are  miserably  defaced, 
and  come  far  short  of  that  perfection,  which  he  had  in  the  state 
in  which  he  was  first  created.  Some  have  compared  this  to  an 
old  decayed  building,  which  has,  by  the  ruins  of  time,  lost  its 
strength  and  beauty,  though  it  retains  something  of  the  shape 
and  resemblance  of  what  it  was  before.  Thus  the  powers  and 
faculties  of  the  soul  are  weakened,  but  not  wholly  lost,  by  the 
fall.  They  are  like  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  which  are  shrivelled 
and  withered  in  winter,  and  look  as  though  they  are  dead ;  or 
like  a  man,  who  has  out-lived  himself,  and  has  lost  the  vivacity 
and  sprighdiness  of  his  parts,  as  well  as  the  beauty  of  his  body, 
which  he  formerly  had. 

(2.)  Our  ability  to  yield  acceptable  obedience  to  God,  much 
more  perfect  obedience,  is  wholly  lost,  as  being  destitute  of  a 
principle  of  spiritual  life  and  grace,  which  must,  if  ever  wc 
have  it,  be  implanted  in  regeneration ;  so  that  every  one  may 
say  with  the  apostle,  Li  vie  {that  is,  in  viy  Jies-li^  dxuelleth  no 
^ood  thing,  Rom.  vii.  18. 

(3.)  We  are  destitute  of  a  right  to  the  heavenly  blessedness, 
and  all  those  privileges,  that  were  promised  upon  condition  of 
our  first  parents  performing  perfect  obedience,  according  to  the 
tenor  of  the  covenant  made  with  them  in  their  state  of  inno- 
rency. 

This  want  of  original  righteousness  is  the  immediate  conse- 
quence of  Adam's  first  sin.  By  original  righteousness  we  un- 
derstand, either  that  freedom  from  guilt,  which  man  had  before 
he  sinned,  which  exempted  him  from  any  liablcncss  to  condem- 
nation, and  afforded  him  a  plea  before  God  for  his  retaining  the 
blessings  he  was  possessed  of;  and,  had  he  persisted  longer  in 
his  integrity,  it  would  have  given  him  a  right  to  a  greater  degixe 
of  happiness  :  His  perfect  obedience  was  his  righteousness,  in  a 
torensick  sense  ;  and  the  failure  thereof,  in  our  first  parents,  ren- 
dered both  them  and  us  destitute  of  it.  But,  since  this  is  the  same 
with  what  is  expressed  in  the  foregoing  words,  wherein  wc  art- 
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denominated  guilty  of  Adam's  first  sin,  wc  must  consider  some- 
thing else,  as  intended  in  this  expression,  when  we  are  said  to 
Want  that  righteousness  wherein  he  was  created. 

We  have  before  observed,  that,  by  the  fall  of  our  first  parents, 
the  image  of  God  in  man  was  defaced  :  But  now,  we  are  to  speak 
of  his  supernatural  image,  as  what  was  wholly  lost,  and  there- 
fore all  mankind  are,  by  nature,  destitute  of  a  principle  of  grace ; 
upon  which  account  it  may  be  truly  said,  as  the  apostle  does, 
There  is  none  righteous ;  no^  not  one^  Rom.  iii.  10.  and  else- 
where man  is  called,  A  transgressor  from  thewomb^  Isa.  xlviii. 
8.  and,  by  nature,  not  only  a  child  of  rvrath^  but  dead  in  tres- 
passes and  eins^  Eph.  ii.  1.  and  therefore  it  is  necessary  that  we 
be  created  again  to  good  works,  or  that  a  new  principle  of  grace 
be  implanted  in  regeneration,  without  which  there  is  no  salvation. 
Our  being  destitute  of  this  supernatural  principle  of  grace  is  dis- 
tinguished from  that  propensity  to  sin,  or  corruption  of  nature, 
which  is  spoken  of  in  the  following  words  of  this  answer ;  and 
therefore,  considering  it  as  thus  distinguished,  and  as  called, 
by  some,  the  privative  part  of  original  sin  ;  we  are  led  to  speak 
of  man  in  his  destitute  state,  deprived  of  that  which  -was  his 
glory,  and  tended  to  his  defence  against  the  assaults  of  temp- 
tation ;  and  of  those  actual  transgressions  which  are  the  conse- 
quence thereof.  This  excellent  endowment  man  is  said  to  have 
lost. 

Some  divines  express  themselves  with  a  degree  of  caution, 
when  treating  on  this  subject ;  and  therefore,  though  they  allow 
that  man  has  lost  this  righteousness,  yet  they  will  hardly  own 
that  God  took  it  away,  though  it  were  by  a  judicial  act,  as  sup- 
posing that  this  would  argue  him  to  be  the  author  of  sin ;  and 
I  would  not  blame  the  least  degree  of  concern  expressed  to 
fence  against  such  a  consequence,  did  it  really  ensue  on  our 
asserting  ii ;  yet  I  cannot  but  conclude,  that  the  holiness  of  God 
may  be  vindicated,  though  we  should  assert,  that  he  deprived 
him  of  this  righteousness,  as  a  punishment  of  his  sin,  or  deni- 
ed him  that  power  to  perform  perfect  obedience,  which  he  con- 
ferred on  him  at  first;  for  there  is  a  vast  difference  between 
God's  restoring  to  him  his  lost  power,  to  perform  that  which 
is  truly  and  supernaturally  good  in  all  its  circumstances ;  and 
the  infusing  habits  of  sin  into  his  nature  :  This,  we  acknow- 
ledge, he  could  not  do,  consistently  with  his  holiness,  and  shall 
make  it  farther  appear,  under  a  following  head.  But  the  other 
he  might  do,  that  is,  leave  man  destitute  of  a  power  to  walk  be- 
fore him  in  holiness  and  righteousness  ;  for,  if  God  had  been 
obliged  to  have  given  him  this  power,  then  his  bestowing  it  on 
fallen  man,  would  be  rather  a  debt  than  a  grace,  v/hich  is  con- 
trary to  the  whole  tenor  of  the  gospel.  But  this  leads  us  to  con- 
sider the  positive  part  of  original  sin  ;  therefore, 
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3.  Man's  sinfulness,  as  fallen,  consists  in  the  coiTuption  of 
his  nature,  or  a  propensity  and  inclination  to  all  evil,  Avhich,  as 
it  is  observed,  is  commonly  called,  original  siji^  that  is,  original 
sin  inherent,  as  distinguished  from  it,  as  imputed  to  us,  which 
has  been  already  considered.  That  the  nature  of  man  is  vitia- 
ted, corrupted,  and  prone  to  all  that  is  bad,  is  taken  for  grant- 
ed by  all ;  and,  indeed,  he  that  denies  it,  must  either  be  verv 
much  unacquainted  with  himself,  or  hardly  retain  the  common 
notices  which  we  have  of  moral  good  and  evil.  This  is  frequent- 
ly represented,  in  scripture,  as  a  plague,  defilement,  or  deadly 
evil,  with  which  his  heart  is  affected ;  upon  which  account  it  is 
said,  that  it  is  deceitful  above  all  thiyigs^  and  desperately  uici- 
ed^  Jcr.  xvii.  9.  that  out  of  it  proceed  evil  thoughts^  and  all  o- 
ther  abominations  of  the  most  heinous  nature,  Matth.  xv.  19. 
unless  prevented  by  the  grace  of  God. 

This  propensity  of  nature  to  sin  discovers  itself  in  the  first 
dawn  of  our  reason ;  so  that  we  no  sooner  appear  to  be  men, 
but  we  give  ground  to  conclude  that  we  are  sinners.  Accord- 
ingly it  is  said.  The  imagination  of  man's  heart  is  only  evil,,  and 
thsLtfro?}!  his  youth,,  faj  Gen.  vi.  5.  compared  with  chap,  viii, 
21.  and  he  is  represented  as  estranged  from  the  womb,,  g'oing 
astray  as  soon  as  he  is  born,  speaking  lyes,,  Psal.  Ivii.  3.  which 
is,  notwithstanding,  to  be  understood  with  this  limitation,  that 
we  are  prone  to  sin,  as  soon  as  we  have  any  dispositions,  or  in- 
clinations, to  any  thing ;  for  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  man  is 
disposed  to  commit  actual  sin  before  he  is  capable  of  acting. 
Some,  indeed,  have  attempted  to  prove  that  the  soul  of  a  child 
sins  as  soon  as  it  is  united  to  the  body  in  the  Avomb,  and  have 


faJ  Gen.  vi.  5.  Is  a  picture  of  antideluvian  iniquity,  it  not  only  proves  that 
giult  was  universal,  and  all  men  affected ;  that  it  was  general,  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  actions  of  men  being  evil ;  but  that  the  depravity  of  every  unsanctified 
man  was  total,  extending  not  merely  to  his  thoiiiflrts,  hut  to  his  iviaffination  "^y, 
the  first  fnime  or  form  of  the  thoughts.  They  were  not  partially,  but  ovlti  evif^ 
and  that  not  occasionally  but  covtbinaLly.  Yet  the  r.'ice  wlio  were  destroyed, 
must  have  performed  relative  duties,  parental  nnd  filial ;  and  the  trib«-s  seem  to 
have  lived  as  free  ft-om  war,  at  least,  as  those  wlio  have  existed  since  tlie  flood. 
If  crimes  before  the  flood  exceeded  in  degree  and  multitude  those  of  modern 
times,  yet  if  they  diflTcrcd  not  in  their  nature,  it  will  follow,  that  when  the  imi-e- 
newcfl  in  our  days,  are  kind  parents,  dutiful  children,  honest  men,  and  good  citi- 
zens, they  may  be  totiilltf  depraved ;  the  "  imaginction  of  the  t'nijiights  nf  their  kcartr 
mill)  he  lyrily  evil  continually.'"  As  we  know  not  tiicir  hearts,  are  to  ju'.lge  of  Ihem 
by  tlieir  fruits,  and  are  charitably  to  impute  their  actions  to  better  motives,  wc 
may  with  propriety  commend  wlial  Hoil  will  conden>n.  He  sees  the  intentions 
and  the  aversion  of  heart  to  him  and  holiness,  and  though  he  mav  reward  virtu- 
ous conduct  in  this  world,  to  encour;ige  virtue,  yet  will  eventually  judge  riglile- 
eus  judgment,  and  connect  every  action  with  its  motives. 

This  scripture  also  shews  us  not  only,  that  the  ruueritd  goodnes»  of  actions 
will  not  recommend  them  to  Cicxl,  but  that  conscientiuusnf.is  in  tlie  discharge  of 
relative  duties,  (for  this  must  have  existed  before  the  flood,)  will  not  i-ecommenil 
them  where  the  love  of  God,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  renewed  (bind,  'n  absent. 
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caiTied  this  indefensible  conjecture  so  far,  as  that  they  have 
maintained,  that  actual  sin  is  committed  in  the  womb.  But  this 
is  not  only  destitute  of  all  naanner  of  proof,  but  it  seems  so 
very  absurd,  that,  as  few  will  be  convinced  by  it,  so  it  needs  no 
confutation. 

As  for  this  propensity  to  sin,  (whenever  it  may  be  said  to 
take  place)  it  is  certain,  that  it  is  not  equal  in  all ;  and  in  this 
it  differs  from  Adam's  guilt,  as  imputed  to  us,  and  from  our 
want  of  original  righteousness,  as  the  immediate  consequence 
thereof;  for  these  corrupt  inclinations  appear,  from  universal 
experience,  as  well  as  the  concurrent  testimony  of  scripture,  to 
be  of  an  increasing  nature  ;  so  that  some  are  more  obstinate  and. 
hardened  in  sin  than  others ;  and  the  habits  thereof,  in  many, 
are  compared  to  the  tincture  of  the  Ethiopian^  or  the  leopard''s 
spots^  Jer.  xiii.  23.  which  no  human  art  can  take  away.  We 
are,  indeed,  naturally  prone  to  sin  at  first;  but  afterwards  the 
leprosy  spreads,  and  the  propensity,  or  inclination  to  it,  in- 
creases by  repeated  acts,  or  a  course  of  sin.  The  Psalmist  takes 
notice  of  this,  in  a  beautiful  climax^  or  gradation  ;  They  knoxo 
not^  neither  will  they  undentaiid^  they  walk  in  darkness,  Psal. 
Ixxxii.  5. 

We  shall  now  take  occasion  to  speak  something  concerning 
the  rise  or  origin  hereof.  This  is  a  difficulty  which  many  have 
attempted  to  account  for  and  explain,  though  with  as  little  suc- 
cess as  any  thing  that  comes  within  the  compass  of  our  enqui- 
ries. Some  ancient  heretics  *  have  thought,  that  because  it  could 
not  be  from  God,  who  is  the  author  of  nothing  but  what  is  good, 
that  therefore  there  arc  two  first  causes  ;  one  of  all  good,  which 
is  God,  and  the  other  of  all  evil.  But  this  is  deservedly  explod- 
ed, as  a  most  dangerous  and  absurd  notion. 

Others  seem  to  assert,  that  God  is  the  author  of  it ;  and,  that 
they  may  exculpate  themselves  from  making  him  the  author 
of  sin,  which  is  the  vilest  reproach  that  can  be  cast  upon  him, 
they  add,  that  he  does  this  in  a  judicial  way,  as  a  punishment 
for  the  sin  of  our  first  parents,  and  that  it  is  no  reflection  on  him 
to  suppose,  that,  as  a  Judge,  he  may  put  this  propensity  to  sin 
into  our  nature  ;  so  that  it  is,  as  it  were,  concreate  with  the 
Eoul,  or  derived  to  us,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  formed  in, 
and  united  to  the  body  :  But  we  cannot,  by  any  means,  conclude 
God  to  be  the  author  hereof,  though  it  be  as  a  Judge ;  for  that 
would  be  to  suppose  his  vindictive  justice  inconsistent  with  the 
spotless  purity  of  his  nature.  We  read,  indeed,  of  God's  giv- 
ing men  up  to  their  oxvn  hearts'  lusts,  Psal.  Ixxxi.  11,  12.  as  a 
punishment  for  other  sins  ;  but  never  of  his  producing  in  them 
an  inclination  to  sin,  though  it  be  under  the  notion  of  a  punish- 
ment :   But  this  having  been  proved  and  illustrated,  under  a 

*  The  MarcionlCes  in  the  second  centw*y,  and  the  Manifihees  in  the  third. 
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foregoing  answer,  when  speaking  concerning  the  providence  of 
God,  as  conversant  about  those  actions,  to  which  sin  is  annexed, 
in  a  judicial  way,  we  shall  pass  it  over  in  this  place  *. 

The  Pelagians,  and,  after  them,  the  Papists,  and  some  among 
the  Remonstrants,  being  sensible,  that  this  propensity  of  nature 
to  sin  cannot  be  denied,  have  taken  such  a  method  to  account 
for  it,  as  makes  it  a  very  innocent  and  harmless  thing ;  and, 
that  it  may  appear  agreeable  to  the  notion  which  they  maintain 
of  the  innocency  of  man  by  nature,  they  suppose  that  the  first 
motions,  or  inclinations  of  the  soul  to  sin,  or,  to  use  their  own 
expression,  the  first  acts  of  concupiscence  are  not  sinful ;  and, 
to  support  this  opinion,  they  maintain,  that  nothing  can  be 
deemed  a  sin,  but  what  is  committed  with  the  full  bent  of  the 
will ;  and  therefore  when  an  unlawful  object  presents  itself,  hoW 
much  soever  the  mind  may  be  pleased  with  it,  yet  there  is  no 
sin  till  there  is  an  actual  compliance  with  it ;  and,  for  this,  they 
bring  that  scripture,  IVhen  lust  has  conceived^  it  hringeth  forth, 
sin^  James  i.  15.  that  is,  the  second  act  of  concupiscence,  or 
the  compliance  v/ith  the  first  suggestions  to  sin,  are  only  deno- 
minated sin  ;  and,  as  a  consequence  from  this  supposition,  they 
pretend  that  these  first  acts  of  concupiscence  were  not  inconsis- 
tent with  a  state  of  innocency  ;  so  that  when  Eve  saw  that  the 
tree  was  g-ood  for  food,  and  that  it  xvas  pleasant  to  the  cijes^  and 
a  tree  to  be  desired  to  make  one  wise,  she  took  of  the  fruit  there- 
of and  did  eat.  Gen.  iii.  6.  She  did  not  sin  till  she  took  of  the 
fruit  thereof,  and  did  eat ;  and,  as  a  farther  consequence  dedu- 
ced from  this  supposition,  they  conclude,  that  that  original  righ- 
teousness, which  our  first  parents  had,  did  not  consist  so  much 
in  a  perfect  freedom  from  ail  suggestions  to  sin,  but  it  was  ra- 
ther a  bridle  to  restrain  them  from  compliance  therewith,  which, 
by  not  making  a  right  use  of,  they  complied  with  the  motions 
of  concupiscence,  and  so  sinned.  And,  according  to  this  scheme, 
that  propensity  of  nature  to  sin,  which  we  have  in  our  child- 
hood, is  an  harmless,  and  innocent  thing,  and  therefore  we  may 
suppose  it  to  be  from  God,  without  concluding  him  to  be  the 
author  of  sin.  But  this  is  a '  vile  and  groundless  notion,  and 
such  as  savours  more  of  Antinomianism,  than  many  doctrines 
that  are  so  called ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  to  call  that  no  sin,  which 
is,  as  it  were,  the  root  and  spring  of  all  sin,  and  to  make  God 
the  author  and  approver  of  that,  which  he  cannot  but  look  on 
with  the  utmost  detestation,  as  being  contrary  to  the  holiness 
of  his  nature  ;  to  which  nothing  farther  need  be  said,  since  the 
notion  carries  the  black  marks  of  its  own  infamy  in  itself. 

There  are  others  who  opi)oso  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  and 
pretend  to  account  for  the  corruption  of  nature,  by  supposing 
that  all  men  sinned  for  themselves  ;  which  is  nothing  else  but 
*   Src  Pa:re  54 — 57,  ante 
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reviving  an  old  crpinion  taken  from  the  schools  of  Plato  and  Py- 
thagoras, namely,  that  God  created  the  souls  of  all  men  at  firsts 
and  before  they  were  united  to  their  bodies,  at  least  those  that 
now  they  have,  sinned ;  and,  as  a  punishment  of  their  crime  in 
that  state,  they  v/ere  not  only  condemned  to  their  respective 
bodies,  but  to  suffer  all  the  miseries  which  they  are  exposed  to 
therein  ;  so  that  the  sin,  which  they  committed  in  these  bodies, 
is  nothing  else  but  the  propagation  of  that,  which  had  its  first 
rise  in  the  acts  of  the  understanding  and  will,  when  they  first  fell 
into  a  state  of  sin.  This  is  so  chimerical  an  opinion,  that  I 
would  not  have  mentioned  it,  had  it  not  been  maintained  by 
some,  as  an  expedient,  to  account  for  the  corruption  of  nature, 
by  those  who  deny  original  sin,  and  affirmed  with  that  assu- 
rance, as  though  it  were  founded  in  scripture  ;  whereas  I  can- 
not think  it  has  the  least  countenance  from  it.  Tliey  first  take  it 
for  granted  without  sufficient  ground  that  those  scriptures,  that 
speak  of  the  pre-existence  of  Christ  in  his  divine  nature,  are  to 
be  understood  concerning  the  pre-existence  of  his  soul ;  and 
from  thence  they  infer,  that  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  the 
souls  of  other  men  pre-existed  likewise.  And  they  also  strain 
the  sense  of  two  or  three  other  scriptures  to  prove  it ;  as  when 
it  is  said,  that,  when  God  had  laid  the  foundation  of  the  earthy 
the  morning  stars  sang  together^  and  all  the  sons  of  God  shout- 
ed for  joy  ^  Job  xxxviii.  7.  where,  by  the  morning  stars.,  they  un- 
derstand, as  others  do,  the  angels  ;  and,  by  the  sons  of  God^ 
they  suppose,  is  meant  the  souls  of  men,  that  were  then  crea- 
ted, and  untainted  with  sin,  and,  to  give  farther  countenance  to 
this,  they  explain  v/hat  is  said  in  a  following  verse,  ven  12.  a- 
greeably  thereunto,  where,  when  God  had  continued  the  ac- 
coimt  which  he  gives  of  his  having  created  the  world,  he  says, 
Knotvest  thou  it.,  because  thou  zvast  then  born.,  or  because  the  ?ium^ 
her  of  thy  days  is  great ;  they  render  the  words,  Knoxvest  thou 
that  thou  7vast  then  born.,  and  that  the  number  of  thy  days  are 
many.,  or  they  depend  upon  the  translation,  which  the  LXX 
give  of  the  text,  I  know  that  thou  wast  then  born.,  for  the  num- 
ber of  thy  days  is  many.,  that  is,  that  thou  wast  then  existent ; 
for  though  thou  knowest  not  what  thou  didst,  from  that  time, 
till  thou  earnest  into  the  world,  yet  the  number  of  thy  days  is 
great,  that  is,  thou  hadst  an  existence  many  ages  before.  How 
easy  a  matter  it  is  for  persons  to  strain  the  sense  of  some  words 
of  scripture,  to  serve  a  purpose,  contrary  to  the  general  scope 
and  design  thereof,  if  they  attempt  to  give  countenance  thereby 
to  any  doctrine  of  their  own  invention. 

As  for  those  scriptures,  which  they  bring  to  prove  that  the 
Jews  were  of  this  opinion,  I  will  not  deny  the  inference  from 
thence,  that  some  of  them  were,  as  appears  from  the  report  that 
the  disciples  gave  to  our  Saviour,  when  he  asked  them,  JVhofn 
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cio  men  say  that  laJiiP  They  replied,  Seme  say  that  thou  art 
John  the  Baptist^  some  Elias,  and  others  Jeremias^  or  one  of 
the  prophets^  Matth.  xvi.  13, 14.  that  is,  they  judged,  accord- 
ing to  the  P)thagorean  hypothesis,  that  the  soul  of  Jeremias^ 
or  one  of  the  prophets^  dwelt  in  that  body,  which  he  had,  and 
therefore  that  he  was  one  of  them.  And  there  is  another  scrip- 
ture, in  which  our  Saviour's  disciples,  speaking  concerning  the 
blind  man,  asked  him.  Did  this  man  sin^  or  his  parents^  that  he 
7uas  born  blind  ?  John  ix.  2.  as  if  he  should  say  :  Was  it  for 
some  sin  that  this  man's  soul  committed,  before  it  entered  into 
the  body,  to  which  it  is  united  ?  And  was  his  being  born  blind 
a  punishment  thereof?  I  say,  I  will  not  deny,  but  that  some  of 
the  JcAvs,  from  hence,  may  be  supposed  to  have  given  into  this 
fabulous  notion,  agreeably  to  the  sentiments  of  the  philosophy, 
\vhich  they  had  been  conversant  in.  But  I  will  not  allow  that 
our  Saviour's  not  confuting  this  absurd  opinion,  is  an  intima- 
tion ;  (as  the  defenders  thereof  generally  conclude  it  to  be) 
that  he  reckoned  it  just ;  but  I  rather  think,  that  he  passed  it 
over,  as  a  vulgar  error,  not  worthy  of  his  confutation.  And  as 
for  that  passage,  which  they  quote,  for  this  purpose,  out  of  the 
apocryphal  book  of  Wisdom^  which  is  no  proof  of  this  matter 
from  Scripture,  when  one  is  represented,  as  saying  to  this  ef- 
fect, that  because  he  -was  good^  he  came  into  a  body  iindejiled ; 
this  only  proves,  that  this  was  the  opinion  of  some  of  that, tri- 
fling generation  of  men.  And,  when  they  speak  of  it,  as  what 
has  been  maintained  bv  some  of  the  Fathers,  who  received  the 
notion  from  the  philosophy  above-mentioned,  this  is  also  as  lit- 
tle to  the  purjiose ;  and,  indeed,  all  the  other  argmnents  that 
they  bring,  amount  to  nothing  else  but  this ;  that,  if  the  scrip- 
ture had  not  given  us  ground  to  establish  the  contrary  doc- 
trine, there  might  have  been,  at  least,  a  possibility  of  the  truth 
of  this,  but  to  lay  this  ;is  a  foundation,  on  which  they  assert 
the  truth  thereof,  and  that  with  the  design  above-mentioned, 
this  is  nothing  else,  but  for  men  to  substitute  their  own  fancies, 
■without  sufficient  ground,  as  matters  of  faith,  and  build  doc- 
trines upon  them,  as  though  they  were  contained  in  scripture. 
I  pass  by  other  improvements,  which  they  make  on  this  fabu- 
ious  notion,  which  still  appear  to  be  more  romantic* 

There  is  another  attempt  to  account  lor  the  origin  of  moral 
evil,  without  inferring  God  to  be  the  author  of  it,  which  has 
formerly  been  advanced  by  those  who  deny  the  imputation  of 
Adam's  sin ;  and  these  su])pose  that  the  soul  is  rendered  pol- 
luted with  sin,  by  reason  of  its  traduction,  or  proj)agation,  from 
the  soul  of  the  immediate  parent ;  so  that,  in  like  manner,  as 
the  body  is  subject  to  hercditaiy  diseases,  the  soul  is  defiled 

•  See  a  book,  supposed  to  be  witten  in  defeuQe  iKVeof,  btj  Qlanvil,  entitle  Jj  Lux 
CrientaUt. 
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with  sin,  as  both  one  and  the  other  are  the  consequence  of  their 
formation,  according  to  the  course  of  nature,  in  the  likeness  of 
those,  from  whom  they  immediately  derive  their  respective  be- 
ings ;  and  they  suppose  that  a  simihtude  of  passions,  and  na- 
tural dispositions  in  parents  and  children,  is  an  argument  to  e- 
yince  the  truth  hereof. 

But  this  appears  so  contrary  to  the  light  of  nature,  and  all 
the  principles  of  philosophy,  to  suppose,  that  one  spirit  can  pro- 
duce another,  in  a  natural  way,  and  so  repugnant  to  the  ideas 
which  we  have  of  spirits,  as  simple  beings,  or  not  compounded 
of  parts,  as  bodies  are,  that  it  seems  almost  to  be  universally 
exploded,  as  being  destitute  of  any  tolerable  argument  to  sup- 
port it,  though  it  was  formerly  embraced  by  some  of  the  Fa- 
thers.=*  And  they,  who  pretend  to  account  for  it,  by  the  simili- 
tude of  one  candle's  lighting  another,  and  yet  the  flame  remain- 
ing the  same  as  it  was  before,  have  only  made  use  of  an  un- 
happy method  of  illustration,  v/hich  comes  far  short  of  a  con- 
clusive argument  to  their  purpose.  And  as  for  the  likeness  of 
natural  dispositions  in  children  to  their  parents,  that  does  not, 
in  the  least  prove  it ;  since  this  arises  very  much  from  the  tem- 
perament of  the  body,  or  from  the  prejudices  of  education* 
Therefore  this  method  to  account  for  the  origin  of  moral  evil, 
being  not  much  defended  at  present,  we  may  pass  it  over,  as  a 
groundless  conjecture. 

As  for  Arminius,  and  his  followers,  they  have  very  much 
insisted  on  a  supposition,  which  they  have  advanced,  that  the 
imiversai  corruption  of  human  nature  arises  only  from  imita- 
tion. In  answer  to  which,  though  I  will  not  deny  but  that  the 
progress  and  increase  of  sin,  in  particular  persons,  may  be  very 
much  owing  to  the  pernicious  example  of  others,  with  v/hom 
they  are  conversant ;  yet  it  seems  very  absurd  to  assign  this, 
as  the  first  reason  thereof;  for  it  may  easily  be  observed,  that 
this  corruption  of  nature,  or  disposition  to  sin,  is  visible  in  chil- 
dren, before  they  are  capable  of  being  drawn  aside,  by  the  in- 
fluence of  bad  examples ;  and  indeed,  their  being  corrupted 
thereby,  is  rather  the  effect,  than  the  cause  of  this  first  propen- 
sity that  there  is  in  nature  to  sin ;  and  it  would  soon  appear, 
that,  if  they  never  saw  any  thing  but  what  is  excellent  or  wor- 
thy to  be  imitated  in  those,  under  whose  care  they  are,  they 
"would  soon  discover  themselves,  notwithstanding,  prone  to  the 
contrary  vices.  And  we  may  as  well  suppose,  that  wisdom, 
or  holiness,  takes  its  rise  from  imitation,  in  a  natural  way,  as 
that  sin,  or  folly,  does  so  :  But  nothing  is  more  common,  than 

*  TeriuIUan  was  of  this  opinion,  [Viil  ejusd.  de  .Snima]  a?id  Jlugnstin,  though  he 
sometimes  appears  to  give  ivio  the  opinion  of  the  traduction  of  the  sotd;  yet,  at  other 
times,  he  is  in  great  doubt  about  it,  as  ready  to  give  it  up  for  an  indifensibk  opinion j 
7id.  Aug.  de  Orig.  Anim.  i^  in  Gen.  ad  liter  lib,  10. 
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for  children  to  be  very  degenerate  from  their  parents.  And 
whatever  attempts  are  used  to  instil  principles  of  virtue  into 
them,  it  is  nothing  else,  but  striving  against  the  stream  of  cor- 
rupt nature,  unless  the  grace  of  God  interpose,  and  do  that 
which  imitation  can  never  be  the  cause  of. 

Therefore  we  must  take  some  other  method  to  account  for 
this  corruption  of  nature,  and  at  the  same  time,  maintain,  that 
the  soul  is  from  God,  by  immediate  creation,  which,  though  i« 
be  not  so  plainly  contained  in  scripture,  as  other  articles  of  faith 
are,  yet  scripture  seems  not  to  be  wholly  silent  as  to  this  matter  : 
especially  when  God  says.  Behold^  allsoids  are  mhie^  Ezek.  xviii- 
4.  and  elsewhere,  which  is  more  express  to  this  purpose,  God 
speaks  of  the  souls  that  he  made^  or  created,  Isa.  Ivii.  16.  and 
the  apostle,  for  this  reason,  styles  him,  The  Father  of  spirits, 
Heb.  xii.  9.  and  that  in  such  a  sense,  as  is  opposed  to  the  fa- 
thers of  the  flesh;  therefore,  taking  this  for  granted,  the  difficulty 
which  will  recur  upon  us,  which  we  are  to  account  for,  is,  how 
can  the  soul,  that  comes  out  of  Ciod's  immediate  hand,  be  the 
subject  of  moral  evil  ?  To  assert,  that  it  is  created  guilty  of 
Adam's  first  sin,  or  under  an  obligation  to  suffer  that  degree  of 
punishment,  v/hich  is  due  to  it,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  di- 
vine perfections,  as  will  farther  appear,  when,  under  a  following- 
head,  we  consider  what  this  punishment  is  :  but  to  suppose  that 
it  is  created  by  God  impure,  or  with  an  inclination,  or  propen- 
sity to  sin,  cannot  well  be  reconciled  with  the  holiness  of  God. 

This  is  what  has  been  acknov/ledged  by  most  divines,  as  one 
of  the  greatest  difficulties  that  occur  in  the  whole  scheme  of  di- 
vinity. Some,  with  a  becoming  and  religious  modesty,  have 
confessed  their  inabilit}'  to  account  for  it,  and  advise  us  rather 
to  bewail,  and  strive  against  it,  than  to  be  too  inquisitive  about 
the  origin  and  cause  of  it.  And,  indeed,  this  is  far  better,  than 
either  to  darken  counsel  by  words,  without  knowledge,  or  to  ad- 
vance what  we  cannot  prove  ',  and  1  would  rather  chuse  to  ac- 
quiesce in  this  humble  ignorance  thereof,  than  to  assert  any 
thing  which  contains  the  least  insinuation  of  God's  being  tht 
author  of  it.  It  is  certain,  there  are  many  things  which  wc 
know  to  be  true,  though  we  cannot,  at  the  same  time,  account 
lor  the  manner  of  their  being  what  they  are,  and  are  at  a  loss 
to  determine  their  first  original,  or  the  natural  cause  thereof: 
Thus,  though  we  are  sure  that  the  body  is  united  to  the  soul, 
which  acts  by  it,  yet  it  is  very  hard  to  determine  by  whit  band^ 
they  are  united,  or  how  the  soul  moves  the  body,  as  its  instru- 
ment in  acting.  Moreover,  we  know  that  the  particlt  s  of  mat- 
ter are  imited  to  one  another;  but  it  is  diificult  to  determine 
what  is  the  cause  thereof.  So  if  wc  enquire  into  the  reason  ot 
tile  different  colour,  or  shape  of  herbs  and  plants ;  or  why  the 
grass  is  green,  ml  not  white  or  red ;  no  one  would  be  blamed 
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if  he  should  acknowledge  himself  to  be  at  a  iobs  to  account  for 
these,  and  other  things  of  the  like  nature.  The  same  may  be 
said,  if  we  should  confess  that  we  are  at  a  loss  to  determine 
what  is  the  first  rise  of  the  propensity  of  the  nature  of  man  to 
sin  :  nevertheless,  if  we  keep  within  the  bounds  of  modesty  in 
our  enquiries,  and  advance  nothing  contrary  to  the  divine  per- 
fections, we  may  safely,  and  with  some  advantage  to  the  doc- 
trine of  original  sin,  say  something  as  to  this  matter,  that  here- 
by Ave  may  remove  the  objections  that  are  brought,  by  some, 
against  it. 

Various  ways  have  been  taken,  as  was  before  observed,  to 
account  for  the  origin  of  moral  evil,  which  we  cannot  acquiesce 
in,  by  reason  of  the  many  absurdities  that  attend  them ;  there- 
fore it  may  be  raore  excusable  for  me  to  oifer  my  humble 
thoughts  about  this  matter,  in  which,  I  hope,  I  shall  not  much 
deviate  from  the  sentiments  of  many,  who  have  judiciously  and 
happily  maintained  this  doctrine. 

There  is,  indeed,  one  conjecture,  which  I  meet  with,  in  a 
learned  judicious  divine,  which  differs  very  much  from  any  ac- 
count v/hich  we  have  of  it  by  any  other,*  namely,  that  the 
mother  while  the  child  is  in  the  womb,  having  a  sinful  thought, 
impresses  it  on  its  soul,  whereby  it  becomes  polluted,  in  the 
same  manner  as  its  body  is  sometimes  marked  by  the  strength 
of  her  imaccination  :  but  this  opinion  is  so  very  improbable,  that 
;t  will  hardly  gain  n.ny  proselytes  to  it ;  and  it  only  discovers 
how  willing  some  persons  are  to  solve  this  difhcidty  though  in 
an  uncommon  method,  as  being  apprehensive  that  others  have 
not  sufliciently  done  it. 

But,  that  %ve  may  account  for  this  matter  in  the  most  unex- 
ceptionable v/ay,  v^^hich  does  not  in  the  least,  infer  God  to  be 
the  author  of  sin  nor  overthrow  the  doctrine  of  imputation  of 
Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity,  we  must  consider  this  propensity 
of  nature,  or  inclination  that  there  is  in  the  souls  of  men  to  sin 
as  a  corrupt  habit,  and  therefore  that  it  is  not  infused  by  God ; 
and  consequentlj/  though  the  soul,  in  its  first  creation,  is  guilty, 
that  is,  liable  to  s'affer  the  punishment  due  to  it  for  Adam's  sin 
imputed,  yet  it  does  not  come  defiled  out  of  the  hands  of  God ; 
or,    as    one  well  expresses  it,f  "  We  are  not  to    think  that 

*  J'id  Pictet.  Theol.  Chr.  Lib.  V.  cap.  7-  Absit  ut  animam  creari  impuram  dica- 
vms,  cum  nihil  imfjii"?!m  e  Dei  manibus  prodlre  possit. — Dwn  infans  est  in  iitero 
nuuris,  cum  intime  ei  eonpmgatur,  objecta  in  ejus  cerebrum  easdem  impressiones  effi- 
ciunt,  ac  in  matris  cerebrxm. — Jiuc  patet  ex  eo  qugd  contingit  midieribvs priignanti- 
bus  ;  cum  enim  avide  inHpiciunt  aliguid,  rel  rubro,  veljlavo  colore,  vel pallida  tincUim, 
contlgit  Sivpissirr.e  ut  ivfantes  quos  in  utero  gestant,  tali  colore  tincti  nascantur.  Ita 
tntime  corpus  &  animam  uniri,  tit  ad  moUim  corporis,  cerice  orianttir  in  mente  cogu- 
Hones — JMottts,  qidjiunt  in  cerebro  infantium  idem  prxstare  in  illis,  ac  in  matribus, 
ii.empe  eorum  animam  recens  creatain  rebus  sensibilibus  &  carnalibus  alligare  ;  Wi^ 
widemns  infavtlum  animas  omnia  ud  se  &  ad  simm  referre  corpus. 

~  See  Bu  MquUiUs  Anaiomv  of  ,inniniwiism,  Chap.  X  §  3, 15, 17, 
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*'  God  put  original  sin  into  men's  souls ;  for  how  should  he 
"  punish  those  souls,  which  he  himself  had  corrupted  ?  And  he 
*'  adds,  that  it  is  a  great  wickedness  to  believe  that  God  put  into 
*'  the  soul  an  inclination  to  sin ;  though  it  is  true  God  crt  utes 
"  the  souls  of  men  destitute  of  heavenly  gifts,  and  supernatural 
**  light,  and  that  justly  because  Adam  lost  those  gifts  Ibr  him- 
self and  his  posterity." 

Another  judicious  divine*  expresses  himself  to  this  purpose ; 
that,  though  the  soul  is  created  spotless,  yet  it  is  destitute  of 
original  righteousness,  as  a  punishment  of  Adam's  first  sin ; 
and  accordingly  he  distinguishes  between  a  soul's  being  pure, 
so  as  the  soul  or  Adam  was  when  it  was  first  created,  that  is 
to  say,  not  only  sinless,  but  having  habits,  or  inclinations  in  its 
nature,  which  inclined  it  to  what  was  good ;  and  its  being  crea- 
ted with  a  propensity,  or  inclination  to  evil,  which  he,  with  good 
reason  denies ;  and,  as  a  medium  between  both  those  extremes, 
in  which  the  truth  lies,  observes,  that  the  soul  is  created,  by 
God,  destitute  of  original  righteousness,  unable  to  do  what  is 
truly  good ;  and  yet,  having  no  positive  inclination,  or  propen- 
sity in  nature,  to  what  is  evil ;  this  is  plainly  the  sense  of  his 
words,  which  I  have  inserted  in  the  margin. 

Now  if  it  be  enquired,  how  this  corrupt  habit,  or  inclination 
to  sin,  is  contracted  ?  the  corruption  of  nature  necessarily  en- 
sues on  the  privation  of  original  righteousness.  Some  have  il- 
lustrated this  by  an  apt  similitude,  taken  from  the  travellers 
wandering  out  of  his  way,  or  taking  a  wrong  path,  as  occasion- 
ed by  the  darkness  of  the  night,  in  which  his  want  of  light  is 
the  occasion,  though  not  properly  the  cause  of  his  wandering-. 
Thus  inan  is  destitute  of  original  righteousness,  or  those  habits 
of  supernatural  grace,  which  are  implanted  in  regeneration  ;  and 
what  can  be  the  consequence  thereof,  but  that  his  first  actions, 
as  soon  as  he  is  capable  of  doing  good  or  evil,  must  contain  in 
tliem  nothing  less  than  a  sin  of  omission,  or  a  defect  of,  and 
disinclination  to,  what  is  good  ?  and,  by  this  means,  the  soul  be 
comes  defiled,  or  inclined  to  sin  ;  so  that  we  first  suppose  it  in- 
disposed to  what  is  good,  and  that  this  arises  from  its  being 
destitute  of  supernatural  ^race,  which  it  lost  by  Adam's  fall, 

•  Sre  Turret.  Instil.  Theol.  Elenct.  Turn.  T.  Lor.  9.  Q.  12.  §  8,  9.  Licet  nuima 
line  uliu  labi-  creetur  a  Deo,  non  creatvr  tamen  cum  justitia  origincli,  qtialis  intinm 
JItlumi,  ad  inuiffincm  Dei ;  sed  cvmejiis  carentia  iii  pecnam  primi  peccati.  Ut  hie 
distiuguendum  sit  inttr  aiiimam  puram,  imptivam,  &  iion  punim.  Ilia  pwa  dicititr, 
qiuf  ornata  est  habitu  siiuctitatis ;  impitra^qux  contrarivm  habitxim  injustitia:  habt-t ; 
iiuri  puva,  qtix  licet  iiuUiim  fnibeat  hubititm  bonum,  nullum  ttirnen  lutbct  malinii.  s:eif 
credtur  simpUciter  ciMti  fiic'iltutibus  nuturalibus ,•  quiilis  mippuiiitur  ciruri  a  Dc» 
pu.it  lapsum,  quia  imago  Dei  amissa  seme!  per  peccatuw,  non  potest  piiipliits  resfitvi, 
nini  rcgenevationi.i  bencficio  per  Spirilirm  iiiiiictum.  Quamvin  aiifem  cuimx  crc<n'.iir 
ii  l>eo  destitute:  jiistitiu  origimUi ;  non  pr'.ptcrea  Devs  potest  cctiseri  uiithor  prcrcti, 
quia  aliud  est  impuritatem  ivj'unde''  iV/,/  inivitatnu  no.x  dcif,  qua  linmt  f^e  iiulig- 
.•urn  rf^didit  in  Adamo- 
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and  that  God  may  deny  this  grace,  without  supposing  him  to 
be  the  author  of  sin ;  for  he  was  not  obhged  to  continue  that 
to  Adam's  posterity,  which  he  forfeited,  and  lost  for  them. 
And  that  which  follows,  from  hence,  is,  that  the  heart  of  man, 
by  a  continuance  in  sin  after  it  is  first  tinctured  with  it,  grows 
worse  and  worse,  and  more  inclined  to  it  than  before.  This 
I  cannot  better  illustrate,  than  by  comparing  it  to  a  drop  of  poi- 
son, injected  into  the  veins  of  a  man,  which  Avill  by  degrees  cor- 
rupt the  whole  mass  of  blood. 

As  to  what  concerns  the  body,  to  which  the  soul  was  uni- 
ted, as  giving  occasion  to  these  corrupt  habits  being  contracted 
thereby,  some  have  compared  this  to  sweet  oil's  being  infected 
by  a  musty  vessel,  into  which  it  is  put  j  so  the  soul,  created 
good,  and  put  into  a  corrupt  body,  receives  contagion  from 
thence :  and  this  conjunction  of  the  pure  soul  with  a  corrupt 
body,  is  a  just  punishment  of  Adam's  sin.  Thus  a  very  learned 
and  excellent  divine  accounts  for  this  matter ;  *  though  this 
similitude  does  not  indeed  illustrate  this  matter  in  every  cir- 
cumstance, inasmuch  as  that  tincture,  which  is  received  from  a 
vessel  in  a  physical  way,  cannot  well  agree  with  the  corruption 
of  the  soul,  which  is  of  a  moral  nature ;  but  yet  I  would  make 
this  use  of  it,  as  to  observe  what  daily  experience  suggests, 
namely,  that  the  constitution,  or  temperament  of  the  body,  has 
a  very  great  influence  on  the  soul,  and  is  an  occasion  of  various 
inclinations  to  sin,  in  which  it  acts,  in  an  objective  way.  There- 
fore when  we  suppose  a  soul  united  to  a  body,  that,  according 
to  the  frame  and  constitution  of  its  nature  has  a  tendency  to  in- 
cline it  to  sin,  and  this  soul  is  deprived  of  those  supernatural 
liabits,  which  would  have  fenced  it  against  this  contagion ;  what 
can  ensue  from  hence,  but  that  corruption  of  nature,  whereby 
men  are  inclined  to  what  is  evil  ?  which  inclination  increases 
daily,  till  men  arrive  to  the  most  rooted  habits  and  dispositions 
to  all  that  is  bad,  and  are,  with  more  difficulty,  reclaimed  from 
U".     This  leads  us  to  consider, 

IV.  The  conveyance  of  original  sin,  from  our  first  parents 
to  their  posterity,  by  natural  generation,  or  how  we  are  said  to 
be  born  in  sin.  It  is  not  the  sin  of  our  immediate  parents  that 
is  imputed  to  us,  for  they  stand  in  no  other  relation,  but  as  natu- 
ral, and  not  federal  heads  of  their  posterity ;  therefore  the  mean- 
ing of  that  answer,  in  which  this  doctrine  is  contained,  is  only 
this,  that  original  sin  is  conveyed  to  us,  by  our  immediate  pa- 
rents, with  our  being ;  so  that,  as  we  are  born  men,  we  are  born 
sinners.  Now,  that  we  may  consider  this  in  consistency  with 
what  has  been  before  laid  down  nothing  can  be  inferred,  from 
hence,  but  that  the  guilt  of  Adam's  first  sin  is  conveyed  to  us 
with  our  being,  and  that  habitual  inclination  that  we  have, 
*  See  Perkins  on  the  Creed. 
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xvhich  we  call  a  propcnsitj'-  of  nature  to  sin,  is  the  consequence 
hereof;  so  that  what  our  Saviour  says,  is  a  great  truth,  That 
■■;>hich  is  born  of  the  jiesh-,  is  Jlesh^  John  iii.  6.  or  every  one  that 
s  born  of  sinful  parents,  will,  as  soon  as  he  is  capable  thereof, 
))c  prone  to  sin.  And  this  leads  us  to  consider. 

What  is  objected  against  what  has  been  before  laid  down,  in 
explaining  this  doctrine  as  though  it  were  inconsistent  with  the 
sense  of  several  scriptures,  which  speak  of  sin,  as  derived  from 
our  immediate  parents.  For  the  understanding  of  which,  in 
general,  let  it  be  considered,  that  no  sense  of  any  scripture  is 
true,  that  casts  the  least  reflection  on  the  divine  perfections.  If 
we  could  but  prove,  that  our  souls  were  propagated  by  our 
immediate  parents,  as  our  bodies  are,  there  would  be  no  dif- 
ficulty in  allov/ing  the  sense  the  objectors  give  of  several  scrip- 
tures, from  whence  they,  attempt  to  account  for  the  corruption 
of  nature  in  a  dilferent  way,  since  God  would  not  then  be  the 
immediate  author  thereof.  But,  supposing  the  soul  to  be  crea- 
ted by  God,  we  must  take  some  other  method  to  account  for 
the  sense  of  some  scriptures,  which  are  brought  in  opposition 
to  the  foregoing  explication  of  the  origin  of  moral  evil. 

The  first  scripture,  which  is  getierally  brought  against  it,  is, 
in  Psal.  li.  5.  Behold  I  xvas  shapen  in  iniquitLj,  and  in  sin  did 
my  mother  conceive  me ;  the  meaning  of  which  is,  I  was  con- 
ceived, and  born  guilty  of  sin,  with  an  inability  to  do  what  is 
good,  and  in  such  a  state,  that  actual  sin  would  necessarily  en- 
sue, as  soon  as  I  was  capable  of  committing  it,  which  would 
bring  with  it  a  propensity  to  all  manner  of  sin.  And  that  Da- 
vid had  a  sense  of  guilt,  as  well  as  the  pollution  of  nature,  is 
plain,  from  several  verses  of  this  Psalm  ;  especially  in  ver.  9, 
14.  It  is  therefore  as  though  he  should  say,  I  was  a  guilty 
creature,  as  soon  as  I  was  conceived  in  the  womb ;  and  left  of 
God,  and  so  sin  has  the  ascendant  over  me.  I  was  conceived  a 
sinner  by  imputation,  under  the  guilt  of  Adam's  first  sin  ;  and 
to  this  I  have  added  much  more  guilt,  and  lately  that  of  blood- 
guiltiness.  So  that  though  he  is  said  to  have  been  shapen  iji 
initjfuit!/^  it  does  not  necessarily  follow,  that  his  soul  was  crea- 
ted with  infused  habits  of  sin.  Whatever  the  parents  a.Yc  the 
cause  of,  with  respect  to  this  corruption  and  pollution,  let  it  be 
attributed  to  them ;  but  far  be  it  from  us  to  say,  that  God  is 
the  cause  thereof. 

Again,  it  is  said,  in  Job  xiv.  4.  JVho  can  bring-  a  clean  thing" 
out  of  an  unclean  ?  no  not  one.  It  is  no  strain  upon  the  sense  of 
this  text,  to  suppose,  that  by  ttnclcan^  he  means  guilty ;  and  bv 
cleqnness^  innoccncy,  as  opposed  to  it ;  for,  in  most  places  of 
this  book,  it  is  so  taken,  that  is,  in  a  forensick  sense ;  and 
therefore,  why  not  in  this  ?  And,  if  so,  then  it  is  not  at  all  in- 
consistent with  the  above-mentioned  explication  of  this  doc- 

VoT.  ir.    -  S 
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trine.  See  chap.  xl.  4.  J  am  clean  in  thine  eyes^  that  is,  guilt- 
kss ;  otherwise  Zophar's  reply  to  him  would  not  have  been  so 
j\ist,  when  he  saith,  God  exacteth  of  thee  less  than  tiiijie  iniquity 
deserveth  ;  and,  in  chap.  xv.  14.  What  is  man^  that  he  should  be 
clean.  P  and  he,  that  is  born  of  a  rvoman,  that  he  should  be  rig'h,- 
teous  P  where,  to  be  righteous,  seems  to  be  exegetical  of  being 
clean;  and  both  of  them,  being  taken  in  a  forensick  sense,  it 
agrees  well  with  what  Job  is  often  reproved  for,  by  his  friends, 
namely,  boasting  too  much  of  his  righteousness,  or  cleanness : 
thus  he  says,  in  chap,  xxxiii.  9.  I  am  cleaii  without  transgres- 
sion, neither  is  there  i7iiquity  in  me ;  that  is,  I  am  not  so  guil- 
ty, as  to  deserve  such  a  punishment,  as  he  inflicts :  Hejindeth 
occasions  against  me,  &c.  Surely,  cleanness  here  is  the  same 
with  innocence,  as  opposed  to  guilt;  and,  in  chap.  ix.  30.  If 
J  wash  myself  tvith  snorv  wafer,  and  ?nake  7ny  hands  jiever  so 
clean;  this  plainly  implies,  that  if  he  should  pretend  himself 
guiltless,  yet  he  could  not  answer  the  charge  which  God  would 
bring  against  him,  neither  covdd  they  come  together  in  judg- 
ment, ver.  32.  Now,  if  this  be  so  frequendy,  if  not  alwa3-s,  the 
sense  of  clean,  in  other  places  of  this  book,  why  may  not  we 
take  the  sense  of  these  words.  Who  can  bring  a  cleati  thing  out 
of  an  unclean,  to  be  this ;  that  a  guilty  child  is  born  of  a  guilty 
parent,  which  will  be  accompanied  with  uncleanness,  and  it  will 
be  prone  to  sin,  as  soon  as  it  is  capable  thereof? 

Another  scripture,  which  we  bring  to  prove  original  sin,  is 
in  Gen.  vi.  5.  Every  iynagination  of  the  thoughts  of  the  heart  of 
man,  is  only  evil  continucdly.  Why  may  not  we  understand  it 
thus  ?  The  imagination  of  the  thoughts  are  evil,  as  soon  as  there 
are  imaginations,  or  thoughts,  though  not  before.  And  this  ra- 
ther respects  the  corruption  of  nature,  than  the  first  rise  of  it ; 
and  so  does  that  parallel  scripture;  in  Gen.  viii.  21.  The  ima- 
gination  of  man^s  heart  is  evil  from  his  youth;  q.  d.  Sin  in- 
creases with  the  exercise  of  reason. 

And,  in  Psal.  Iviii.  3.  The  wicked  are  estranged  from  the 
•womb ;  they  go  astray  as  soon  as  they  be  born  speaking  lies. 
This  agrees  well  enough  with  what  we  have  said  concerning 
their  separation  from  God,  from  the  womb,  from  whence  ari- 
ses actual  sin ;  so  that  they  speak  lies,  as  soon  as  they  are  ca- 
pable of  it. 

There  is  also  another  scripture,  usually  brought  to  prove  ori- 
ginal sin,  which  is  to  be  understood  in  a  sense,  not  much  unlike 
that  which  we  but  now  mentioned,  viz.  Isa.  xlviii.  8.  Thou 
wast  called  a  transgressor  from  the  xvo?nb.  This  doth  not  over- 
throw what  we  have  said ;  for  a  person  may  be  a  transgressor, 
as  it  were,  from  the  v/omb,  and  yet  the  soul  not  have  a  pro- 
pensity to  sin  implanted  in  it  by  God,  in  its  first  creation. 

Again,  in  Gen.  v,  3.  Adam  begat  a  ^on  in  his  own  likeness-^ 
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that  is,  a  fallen  creature,  involved  in  guilt,  and  liable  to  the 
curse,  like  himself;  and  that  would  be  like  him,  in  actual  sin, 
when  capable  of  it,  born  in  his  h}iag'e,  as  having  lost  the  di- 
vine image. 

Again,  in  John  iii.  6.  That  which  is  born  ofthefiesh^  is  jleah. 
We  may  understand  this,  that  every  one  that  is  born  of  sinful 
parents,  is  a  sinner,  destitute  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  is  a 
great  truth.  But  surely  our  Saviour  did  not  design  hereby  to 
signify,  that  any  one  is  framed  by  God  with  a  propensity  of 
sin ;  which  is  all  that  we  militate  againgt  in  this  head,  {a) 

V.  The  last  thing  to  be  considered,  is,  that  all  actual  trans- 
gressions proceed  from  original  sin.  These  are  like  so  many 
streams  that  flow  from  this  fountain  of  corruption  ',  the  one  dis- 
covers to  us  what  we  are  by  nature  ;  the  other,  what  we  are  by 
practice ;  and  both  afford  us  matter  for  repentance,  and  great 
humiliation,  in  tht;  sight  of  God.  But  since  we  shall  have  oc- 
casion to  enlarge  on  that  part  of  this  subject,  which  more  es- 
pecially relates  to  actual  transgressions,  with  their  respective 
aggravations,  in  some  following  answers,*  we  pass  it  over  at 
present;  and  shall  conclude  this  head  with  some  practical  in* 
ferences  from  what  has  been  said,  concerning  the  corruption  of 
our  nature,  as  being  the  spring  of  all  actual  transgressions. 

1.  We  ought  to  put  a  due  difference  between  the  first  dis- 
coveries there  are  of  this  corruption  of  our  nature  in  our  in- 
fancy, and  that  which  arises  from  a  course,  or  progress  in  sin ; 
the  latter  has  certainly  greater  aggravations  in  it  than  the  for- 
mer, and  is  like  a  spark  of  lire,  blown  up  into  a  flame.  Accor- 
*   Sec  Quest,  cv. — cli. 


(a)  The  mind  of  mrin  is  as  open  to  tiie  viev.-  of  God,  as  our  words  or  actions 
are;  the  intention  is  ordinarily  the  seat  of  giult ;  for  the  merely  physical  action 
of  the  body  deserves  neither  praise  norbhune;  the  Lord  is  able  not  only  to  detect, 
but  to  punish  in  every  instance  such  guilt ;  his  justice  therefore  reqmres  that  be 
should  exercise  such  power. 

To  prefer  the  creatures  to  the  Creator,  is  to  deny  his  superior  excellency,  and 
that  he  is  the  source  from  whence  we  have  derived  tlie  i^ood  which  we  pos- 
sess ;  it  is  to  {jive  the  honour  which  is  due  to  him,  unto  others ;  it  is  a  robbery 
committed  on  him ;  it  is  a  revolting  from  his  allegiance,  and  treason,  which  ought 
to  be  punished. 

It  is  an  evidence  that  we  have  no  love  for  him,  wluii  we  desire  communion 
and  acquaintance  witli  otlier  objects  on  their  own  account.  It  is  a  proof  of  enmity 
against  him,  for  we  cannot  at  tiie  same  time  fix  our  highest  affections  on  sensual 
pursuits  and  on  holiness ;  and  :m  attaclnnent  to  the  former  evinces  hatred  of  the 
latter;  and  so  an  aversion  to  an  holy  find.  If  wc  are  enemies  toCod,  Onniipotence 
must  and  will  prevail,  nor  can  he  suilcr  in  the  universe,  his  enemies  to  be  finiilly 
prosperous,  possessing  still  their  enmity. 

Where  there  exists  not  tiie  love  of  God,  tliere  is  no  obedience  to  his  law.s,  for 
this  is  tlie  principle  of  obedience ;  all  the  good  dccdBof  such  are  but  a  semblance 
of  holiness,  and  must  be  rejected  by  him  who  views  the  motive  with  the  action- 
Disobedience  to  his  laws  is  to  be  punislied  with  death,  the  implied  penalty  of  all 
flivine  laws  ;  and  the  least  punigfj^ent  tl^ut  the  magnitude  of  an  offence  against 
an  infinite  Mnjetty  can  admit 
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dingly,  it  is  our  duty,  as  the  apostle  says,  to  exhort  one  another 
daily^  while  it  is  called  to-day^  lest  anij  be  hardened^  that  is,  lest 
this  corruption  of  nature  be  increased,  through  the  deceitful- 
ness  of  sin^  Heb.  iii.  13. 

2.  Let  us  carefully  distinguish  between  being  born  innocent, 
which  the  Pelagians  affirm,  and  we  deny,  and  being  born  defi- 
led with  sin,  and  so  having  a  propensity  of  nature  to  it,  as  soon 
as  we  have  a  being ;  or  let  us  moi-e  especially  take  heed  that 
we  do  not  charge  this  on  God,  as  though  he  were  the  author 
thereof,  as  well  as  of  our  being,  as  though  it  were  infused  by 
him,  and  not  acquired  by  us. 

3.  Since  this  corruption  of  nature  so  early  discovers  itself, 
and  abides  ija  us,  as  long  as  we  are  in  this  world,  let  us  take 
heed  that  we  do  not  vise  means  to  increase  it,  by  giving  way 
to  presumptuous  sins  ;  or  endeavour  to  excite  or  draw  it  forth, 
either  in  ourselves,  or  others ;  for  this  will  occasion  abundance 
of  actual  transgressions. 

Thus  having  considered  tha,t  guilt  which  we  bring  with  us 
into  the  world,  and  that  corruption  of  nature,  which  discovers 
itself,  as  soon  as  we  appear  to  be  intelligent  creatures,  or  are 
capable  of  any  disposition  to  sin  ;  we  proceed  to  speak  concern- 
ing the  misery  and  punishment  that  ensues  hereupon. 


Quest.  XXVII.  What  misery  did  the  fall  brin^  upon  man- 
kind ?' 

Answ.  The  fall  brought  upon  mankind  the  loss  of  communion 
with  God,  his  displeasure  and  curse,  so  as  we  are,  by  nature, 
children  of  wrath,  bond-slaves  to  Satan,  and  justly  liable  to 
all  punishments  in  this  world,  and  that  which  is  to  come. 

HAVING  considered  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  as  im- 
puted to,  and  inherent  in  us,  we  are  now  led  to  speak 
concerning  the  miseries  that  are  consequent  hereupon,  or  the 
punishment  that  is  due  to  it.  And,  inasmuch  as  the  former  of 
these  is  equal  in  all;  and  the  latter  increases,  in  proportion  to 
that  degree  of  obstinacy,  and  hardness  of  heart,  which  disco- 
vers itself  in  all  ages,  and  conditions  of  life,  and  it  is  attended 
with  greater  guilt,  as  it  is  more  deeply  rooted  in  us,  and  gains 
very  great  strength  by  actual  sin ;  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  con- 
sider the  punishment  due  to  original  sin,  as  such,  and  how  it 
differs  from  a  greater  degree  thereof,  "which  is  due  to  its  in- 
creasing guilt.  The  former  of  these  is  not  distinguished  from 
the  latter,  by  many  who  treat  on  this  subject ;  which  gives  oc- 
casion to  some,  who  deny  original  sin,  to  represent  it  in  the 
most  terrible  view,  as  thouefh  there  v/ere  no  diiference  between 
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the  wrath  of  God,  that  infants  are  exposed  to,  and  that  which 
is  inflicted  on  the  most  obdurate  sinner :  but,  that  we  may  re- 
move prejudices  against  this  doctrine,  and  set  it  in  a  just  light, 
we  shall  consider  the  punishment  due  to  original  sin,  in  both 
these  respects. 

I.  The  punishment  due  to  original  sin,  as  such,  namely,  in 
those  who  are  charged  with  no  other  guilt,  but  that  of  Adam's 
first  sin.  This  more  especially  respects  those  that  die  in  their 
infancy,  before  they  are  capable  of  making  any  addition  to  it. 
Concerning  these,  1  cannot  but  conclude  with  Augustin,  in  his 
defence  of  original  sin  against  the  Pelagians,  that  the  punish- 
ment thereof  is  the  most  mild  of  any,  and  cannot  be  reckoned 
so  great,  as  that  it  might  be  said  of  them,  that  it  had  been  bet- 
ter for  them  not  to  have  been  born.'^' 

That  this  may  farther  appear,  let  it  be  considered,  that  the 
punishment  due  to  actual  sin,  or  the  corruption  of  nature  in- 
creased thereby,  is  attended  with  accusations  of  conscience,  in- 
asmuch as  the  guilt,  that  is  contracted  by  it,  arises  from  the 
opposition  of  the  will  to  God ;  and  the  alienation  of  the  affec- 
tions from  him,  is  oftentimes  attended  with  rebellion,  against  a 
great  degree  of  light,  and  many  other  aggravations,  taken  from 
the  engagements  which  we  are  under  to  the  contrary,  and  is  per- 
sisted in  with  obstinacy,  against  all  those  checks  of  conscience, 
and  means  used  to  prevent  it;  and,  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
thereof,  they,  who  contract  this  guilt,  are  said,  as  our  Saviour 
speaks  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  to  be  liable  to  the  greater 
damnation^  Matt,  xxiii.  14.  and  the  prophet  Jeremiah  speaks  of 
some  of  the  greatest  opposers  of  his  message,  as  those  who 
should  be  destroyed  with  double  destruction^  Jer.  xvii.  18.  This 
is  certainly  a  greater  degree  of  punishment,  than  that  which  is 
due  to  original  sin,  as  such ;  and,  with  respect  to  these,  there 
are  oftentimes  many  sad  instances  of  the  wrath  of  God  break- 
ing in  upon  the  conscience,  as  he  says  by  the  Psalmist,  that  he 
would  reprove  them^  and  set  their  iniquities  in  order  before  their 
eijcs^  Psal.  1.  21.  and  what  our  Saviour  says  elsewhere,  con- 
rerning  the  worm  that  dieth  ??(7r,  Mark  ix.  44.  is  to  be  applied 
to  them.  But  this  punishment  does  not  belong  to  those  who 
have  no  other  guilt,  but  that  of  Adam's  sin,  imputed  to  them. 

If  this  can  be  made  appear,  as,  I  hope,  we  shall  be  able  to 
do,  it  may  have  a  tendency  to  remove  some  prejudices,  which 
many  entertain  against  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  who  express 
themselves  with  such  an  air  of  insult,  as  though  they  were  op- 
posing a  doctrine  which  is  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  human 

*  See  .911!^.  contra  Julianum,  Lib.  V.  cap.  8.  JKg'o  non  dico,  pawuhs  sine  bnptismo 
Chrinti  moricntes  tanta  pcena  esse  pifctcnclos  ;  ut  eiH  non  nanci  putiun  e.rprdint.  Et 
rjttsd.  c/tf  fierrat.  merit.  Lf  I'emsis.  Lib.  J.  cap.  16.  Potent  pvoinde  rrctr  iliri,  parviUoi 
4iTie  bapusmo  de  corpore  cxeimtcSi  in  damnatione  omnium  milissimafuluros. 
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nature,  as  well  as  represents  God,  as  exercising  the  greatest 
severity  against  those  who  are  chargeable  with  no  other  sin 
than  this ;  and  they  generally  lay  hold  on  some  unwary  expres- 
sions, contributing  very  litde  to  the  defence  of  this  doctrine, 
which  might  as  well  have  been  spared ;  for  they  are  no  less  ex- 
ceptionable, though  prefaced  with  an  apology^  for  the  want  of 
pity,  which  such  like  unguarded  expressions  seem  to  contain  in 
them,  when  they  say,  that  their  milder  thoughts,  concerning 
this  matter,  will  do  those  infants,  who  are  tormented  in  hell, 
no  good,  as  their  severer  ones  can  do  them  no  prejudice.  We 
may  therefore  be  allowed  to  make  a  farther  enquiry  into  this 
matter,  especially  when  we  consider,  that  those,  who  die  in  in- 
fancy, will  appear,  at  the  last  day,  to  have  been  a  very  consider- 
able part  of  mankind.  And  some  tender  parents  have  had  a  due 
concern  of  spirit  about  their  future  state,  and  would  be  very 
glad,  were  it  possible  for  them,  to  have  some  hopes  concerning 
the  happiness  thei'eof. 

Various  have  been  the  conjectures  of  divines  about  it.  The 
Pelagians,  and  those  who  verge  towards  their  scheme,  have 
concluded,  that  they  are  all  saved,  as  supposing  that  they  are 
innocent,  and  not,  in  the  least  concerned  in  Adam's  sin :  but  this 
is  to  set  aside  the  doctrine  we  are  maintaining ;  and  therefore, 
I  cannot  think  their  reasoning,  in  this  respect  very  conclusive. 

Others,  who  do  not  deny  original  sin,  suppose,  notwithstand- 
ing, that  the  guilt  thereof  is  atoned  for,  by  the  blood  of  Christ. 
This  would  be  a  very  agreeable  notion,  could  it  be  proved ;  and 
all  that  I  shall  say,  in  answer  to  it,  is,  that  it  wants  confirma- 
tion. As  for  those  who  suppose,  with  the  Papists,  that  the  gUilt 
of  original  sin  is  washed  away  by  baptism,  as  some  of  the  fathers 
have  also  asserted,  this  has  so  many  absurd  consequences  attend- 
ing it,  that  I  need  not  spend  time  in  opposing  it;  one  of  them 
is,  that  it  makes  that,  which,  at  most,  is  but  a  sign  or  ordinance, 
for  our  faith,  in  which  we  hope  for  the  grace  of  regeneration  to 
be  the  natural  means  of  conferring  it,  which  is  contrary  to  the 
design  of  all  the  ordinances,  which  God  has  appointed :  but, 
passing  by  this,  which  will  afford  little  foundation  for  hope. 

Others  have  concluded,  that  all  the  infants  of  believing  pa- 
rents, dying  in  infancy,  are  saved,  as  supposing  that  they  are 
interested  in  the  covenant  of  grace,  in  which  God  promises,  that 
he  will  be  a  (iod  to  believers,  and  their  seed.  This  would  be  a 
very  comfortable  thought,  to  those  who  have  hope  concerning 
their  own  state.  But  I  cannot  find  that  this  argument  is  suffi- 
ciently maintained ;  since  it  seems  very  evident,  that  all  such 
like  promises  rather  respect  the  external,  than  the  saving  bless- 
ings of  the  covenant  of  grace. 

Others  therefore  conclude,  (as  many  good  and  pious  Chris- 
tians have  done,  that  when  they  have  been  enabled,  by  an  act 
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of  faith,  in  which  they  have  enjoyed  some  sensible  experience 
of  the  powerful  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  give  up  their 
infant-seed  to  Christ,  whether  it  be  in  baptism,  or  not)  from  the 
frame  of  their  OM'n  spirit,  and  the  evidence  they  have  had  of  the 
power  of  God,  exciting  this  act  of  faith,  that  God  would  own 
that  grace  which  he  hath  enabled  them  to  exercise,  and  con- 
sequently that  he  has  accepted  of  this  solemn  act  of  dedication 
of  them  to  him,  which  has  given  them  comfortable  and  quiet- 
ing thoughts  about  the  salvation  of  their  infant-seed.  This  is 
not  only  an  excellent  method,  used  by  them,  but  it  seems  to 
be  as  just  a  way  of  reasoning  about  the  salvation  of  those  who 
die  in  infancy,  as  any  that  is  generally  made  use  of;  and,  it 
may  be,  David  might  infer  the  salvation  of  his  child,  when  he 
says,  I  shall  go  to  him  ;  but  he  shall  Jiot  return  to  wc,  2  Sam. 
xii.  23.  from  some  such  method  as  this.  But,  since  these  are 
uncommon  instances  of  faith,  and  such  as  every  sincere  Chris- 
tian has  not  always  been  fou.nd  in  the  exercise  of,  I  would 
hope,  that  there  are  multitudes  of  infants  saved,  concerning 
whom  we  have  no  certain  ground  to  determine  who  they  are ; 
and  why  may  not  we  suppose,  that  there  are  many  of  them, 
who  belong  to  the  election  of  grace,  that  are  not  the  seed  of 
believing  parents  ?  However,  notwithstanding  all  the  pious  and 
kind  thoughts,  which  the  conjectures  of  men  suggest,  we  must 
he  content  to  leave  this,  as  a  secret  that  belongs  to  God,  and 
not  unto  us  to  know. 

Therefore  all  that  I  shall  attempt,  at  present,  is,  to  prove, 
that  if  all,  who  die  in  their  infancy,  are  not  saved,  yet  their 
condemnation  is  not  like  that  which  is  due  to  actual  sin,  or 
those  habits  thereof,  which  are  contracted  by  men.  And  here 
it  must  be  allowed,  pursuant  to  our  former  method  of  reason- 
ing, that,  if  they  are  not  saved,  they  have  the  punishment  of 
loss  inflicted  on  them;  for  the  right  to  the  heavenly  blessed- 
ness, which  Adam  forfeited  and  lost,  respected  Bot  only  him- 
self, but  all  his  posterity.  Whether  they  h^ve  any  farther  de- 
gree of  punishment  inflicted  on  them,  or  how  far  they  are  lia- 
ble to  ihc  punishment  of  sense,  I  dare  not  pretend  to  deter- 
mine. I  do  not  care  to  conclude,  with  some  of  the  Remon- 
strants, such  as  Episcopius,  Curcella-us,  and  others,  that  they 
always  remain  in  an  infantine  state,  or,  that  they  have  no  more 
ideas  in  the  other  world,  than  they  had  in  this ;  for  this  is  to 
suppose  what  cannot  be  proved.  Besides,  if  they  always  re- 
main in  this  state,  this  must  be  supposed,  either  to  be  the  con- 
sequence of  nature,  and  argued  from  their  want  of  ideas,  while 
'licy  were  in  this  world,  or  else  it  must  be  by  a  particular  di;^- 
pcnsation  of  providence,  respecting  some  infants  in  the  ncxr, 
and  not  all.  To  suppose  the  former,  is  to  suppose  that  none 
are  saved,  since  remaining  in  an  infantile  state,  is  not  salvi- 
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tion;  for  it  is  beyond  dispute,  the  soul  that  is  saved,  whethef 
it  went  out  of  the  world  an  infant,  or  a  man  is  exceedingly  en- 
larged, and  rendered  receptive  of  the  heavenly  blessedness. 
And  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  suppose,  that  their  remaining 
in  this  infantile  state,  is  by  a  particular  dispensation  of  provi- 
dence, this,  was  it  true,  would  be  a  small  punishment,  indeed* 
inflicted  on  them  for  Adam's  sin  :  But  we  have  as  little,  or  less 
ground  to  conclude  this,  than  that  all  infants  are  saved ;  and 
therefore  I  cannot  give  into  this  notion,  which,  indeed,  differs 
but  little  from  that  of  the  Papists,  who  suppose  them,  if  dying 
unbaptized,  to  remain  in  a  state  of  insensibility ;  which  is  no 
other,  than  an  ungrounded  conjecture.  And,  as  for  the  ac- 
count which  we  have,  in  some  of  their  writings  concerning  the 
place  alloted  for  them,  which  they  call  Limhns  Infantium^  and 
its  situation  between  heaven  and  hell,  this  is  no  better  than  a 
theological  romance  ;  and  it  cannot  but  be  reckoned  trifling 
and  ludicrous,  and  nothing  else  but  an  imposing  their  own  fan- 
cies, as  articles  of  faith. 

I  dare  not,  indeed,  allow  myself  to  be  too  peremptory,  or 
give  my  thoughts  too  great  a  loose  on  this  subject :  but,  since 
it  is  taken  for  granted  by  all,  who  give  into  the  doctrine  of  ori- 
ginal sin,  that  infants,  if  not  saved,  are  liable  to  the  punish- 
ment of  loss,  which  has  been  before  considered,  as  the  imme- 
diate consequence  of  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin;  yet  it  doth 
not  appear,  to  mc,  that  they  have  such  a  tormenting  sense  of 
the  greatness  of  their  loss,  as  others  have  who  were  adult,  and 
had  received  the  knowledge  of  divine  things,  which  infants  are 
not  capable  of.  These,  as  it  is  more  than  probable,  carry  the 
ideas,  which  they  had  received  of  divine  things,  out  of  the 
world  with  them,  which  infants  cannot  be  said  to  do ;  and 
therefore,  if  ever  they  have  the  knowledge  thereof,  and  con- 
sequently of  the  glory  of  the  heavenly  state,  it  must  be  by  ex- 
traordinary revelation.  How  far  they  may  be  led  into  this 
matter,  by  observing  the  glorious  work,  which  shall  be  per- 
formed in  the  most  visible  manner,  in  the  day  of  judgment,  I 
pretend  not  to  determine.  This,  indeed,  will  give  them  some  ap- 
prehensions of  the  happiness  which  others  are  possessed  of,  and 
they  are  excluded  from  :  But  even  this  cannot  have  so  great  a 
tendency  to  enhanse  their  misery,  as  when  hardened  and  pre- 
sumptuous sinners,  who  have  despised  and  neglected  the  means 
of  grace,  are  said,  as  our  Saviour  speaks  to  the  Jews,  To  see 
Abraham^  Isaac,  and  yacob^  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  they 
themselves  thrust  out,  Luke  xiii.  28.  as  intimating,  that  this 
will,  in  a  judicial  way,  be  a  means  to  enhanse  their  misery; 
and  consequently  they  cannot  but  have  sucli  a  tormenting  sense 
thereof,  as  what  will  make  their  loss  appear  greater,  and  so 
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fender  them  more  miserable  than  infants  can  be,  who  never 
had  these  means  of  grace  in  this  world. 

But,  because  it  is  not  safe  to  be  too  peremptory  as  to  this 
matter,  all  that  I  shall  farther  observe  is,  that  whatever  con- 
ceptions they  may  have  of  the  happiness,  which  they  are  not 
possessed  of,  yet  the}'  shall  not  have  that  part  of  the  punish- 
ment of  sin,  which  consists  in  self-reflection,  on  the  dishonour 
that  they  have  brought  to  God  or  the  various  aggravations  of 
sin  committed,  which  is  a  very  great  degree  of  the  punishment 
of  sin  in  hell ;  and  therefore,  when  the  wrath  of  God  is  said  to 
break  in  on  the  consciences  of  men,  whereby,  in  a  judicial  way, 
sins,  before  committed,  are  brought  to  remembrance,  and  the 
means  of  grace,  which  they  have  neglected,  cannot  but  occa- 
sion the  greatest  distress  and  misery,  this  is  certainly  a  punish- 
ment that  infants  cannot  be  liable  to  j  and,  if  the  condition  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  is  represented  by  our  Sa- 
viour, as  more  tolerable  than  that  of  Capernaum^  so  in  propor- 
tion the  condemnation  of  infants,  who  have  no  other  guilt  but 
that  of  original  sin,  will  be  more  tolerable  than  that  of  the 
heathen,  inasmuch  as  they  had  no  natural  capacities  of  doing 
good  or  evil.  And  this  is  all  that  I  pretend  to  determine, 
which  amounts  to  no  more  than  this,  that,  since  punishment 
must  be  proportioned  to  the  crime ;  us  they  are  liable  only  to 
the  guilt  of  Adam's  sin,  which  is  much  less  than  being  liable 
to  it,  with  those  other  transgressions  that  proceed  from  it, 
therefore  their  punishment  must  be  less  than  that  of  any  others. 
This,  I  think,  may  safely  be  asserted:  and,  if  we  proceed  no 
farther  in  our  enquiries  about  this  matter,  but  confess  our  ig- 
norance of  many  things  relating  to  the  state  and  capacity  of 
separate  souls,  it  will  be  more  excuseable,  than  for  us  to  pre- 
tend to  a  greater  degree  of  knowledge,  than  is  consistent  with 
our  present  state. 

II.  We  shall  consider  the  punishment  due  to  original  sin, 
when  attended  with  many  actual  sins,  proceeding  from  a  na- 
tiue  defiled,  and  prone  to  rebel  against  God.  This  is  greater 
or  less,  in  proportion  to  the  habits  of  sin  contracted,  as  will 
be  more  particularly  considered,  when  we  speak  of  the  aggra- 
vations of  sin,  and  its  desort  of  punishment.*  We  shall  there- 
fore, at  present,  s])eak  to  it  in  the  method  in  which  it  is  laid 
down  in  this  answer. 

1.  By  the  fall  of  our  first  parents,  all  mankind  lost  commu- 
nion with  God.  This  was  enjoyed  at  first;  for  God  having 
made  man,  witii  faculties  capalile  of  this  privilege,  designed  to 
converse  with  liim  ;  and,  indeed,  this  was  one  of  the  blessings 
promised  in  the  covenant,  which  he  was  under,  and  it  was  a 
kind  of  prelibatiou  of  the  heavenly  state ;  therefore  it  follows, 
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that  the  fall  of  our  first  parents  could  not  but  first  expose  them- 
selves, and  then  their  posterity,  to  the  loss  of  this  privilege  ; 
and,  indeed,  this  was  the  more  immediate  result  of  sin  com- 
mitted, and  guilt  hereby  contracted.  It  is  a  reflection  on  the 
divine  perfections  to  suppose  that  God  will  have  communion 
with  sinners,  while  they  remain  in  a  state  of  rebellion  against 
him ;  or  tliat  he  will  love  and  manifest  himself  to  them,  and 
admit  them  into  his  presence,  as  friends  and  favourites,  unless 
there  be  a  Mediator  Avho  engages  to  repair  the  injury  offered 
to  the  holiness  and  justice  of  God,  and  secure  the  glory  of  his 
perfections,  in  making  reconciliation  for  sin,  and  thereby  bring- 
ing them  into  a  state  of  friendship  with  God :  But  this  privi- 
lege man  had  no  right  to,  or  knowledge  of  when  first  he  fell, 
and  consequently  God  and  man  could  not  -walk  together^  as 
not  being  agreed^  Amos  iii.  3.  God  was  obliged,  in  honour, 
to  withdraw  from  him,  and  thereby  testify  his  displeasure 
against  sin,  as  he  tells  his  people.  Tour  iniquities  have  separa- 
ted between  you  and  your  God;  and  your  sins  have  hid  his  face 
from  you^  Isa.  lix.  2. 

This  consequence  of  sin  is  judicial ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
through  the  corruption  of  nature,  as  the  result  of  that  enmity 
against  God,  which  follows  on  our  fallen  state,  man  is  farther 
considered,  as  not  desiring  to  converse  with  God :  His  guilt 
inclined  him  to  fly  from,  him,  as  a  sin-revenging  Judge ;  and 
his  loss  of  God's  supernatural  image,  consisting  in  holiness  of 
heart  and  life,  rendered  him  disinclined,  yea,  averse  to  this 
privilege ;  so  that,  as  he  was  separate  from  the  presence  of 
God,  he  desired  to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  him,  which 
is  the  immediate  result  of  his  sinful  and  fallen  state. 

2.  Man,  by  his  fall,  was  exposed  to  the  divine  displeasure, 
or  to  the  wrath  of  God,  in  which  respect,  as  the  apostles  says, 
we  are,  by  nature  children  of  wrath^  Eph.  ii.  3.  by  which  we 
are  not  to  understand,  as  some  do,  who  deny  the  guilt  and  pu- 
nishment of  original  sin,  that  nothing  is  intended  hereby,  but 
that  we  are  inclined  to  wrath  as  signifying  those  depraved  and 
corrupt  passions,  whereby  we  are  prone  to  hate  God,  and  ho- 
liness, which  is  his  image  in  man,  v/hich  is  rather  the  conse- 
quence of  original  sin,  and  discovers  what  we  are  by  practice, 
whereas  this  text  speaks  of  what  we  are  by  nature;  and  it 
seems  a  very  great  strain  and  force  on  the  sense  of  the  word, 
when  some  understand  this  mode  of  speaking,  that  we  are 
children  of  wrath  only  by  custom,  which  accoiding  to  the  pro- 
verbial expression  is  a  second  nature  ;  or  as  tho'  it  only  signi- 
fied the  temper  of  their  minds,  or  their  behaviour  towards  one 
another,  as  giving  way  to  their  passions  as  the  apostle  says, 
that  they  lived  in  malice  and  envy^  and  hated  one  another^  Tit. 
ilL  3.  as  though  it  denoted  only  the  effects  of  the  corruptioii 
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<if  nature,  not  their  liableness  to  the  wrath  of  God  due  to  it; 
whereas  it  is  plain,  that  the  apostle  makes  use  of  an  hebraism, 
very  frequently  ocaurring  in  scripture,  both  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testament;  as  when  a  person,  that  is  guilty  of  a  capital 
crime,  and  liable  to  suffer  death,  is  called,  A  son  of  death:  so 
our  Saviour  calls  Judas,  who  was  liable  to  perdition,  A  son  of 
perdition^  John  xvii.  12.  so  here  children  of  -wrath  are  those 
that  were  liable  to  the  wrath  of  God,  by  which  we  are  to  un- 
derstand that  punishment,  which  is  the  demerit  of  sin ;  not  that 
wrath  is  a  passion  in  God,  as  it  is  in  us ;  but  it  signifies  either 
his  will  to  punish,  or  his  actual  inflicting  punishment  on  them, 
in  proportion  to  the  crimes  committed,  whereby  he  designs  to 
glorify  his  holiness.  If  this  be  meant  by  the  punishment  due 
to  all  mankind,  as  they  come  into  the  world  with  the  guilt  of 
the  sin  of  our  first  parents,  in  which  respect  guilt  denotes  a 
liableness  to  punishment  and  all  punishment  contains  some  de- 
gree of  wrath  ;  I  say,  if  this  be  the  m^eaning  of  their  being  so 
by  nature,  I  am  far  from  denying  it.  For  the  only  thing  that 
I  have  militated  against,  is,  the  supposition,  that  the  punish- 
ment due  to  original  sin  imputed,  bears  an  equal  proportion  to 
that  of  guilt  contracted,  whereby  the  nature  of  man  is  render- 
ed more  depraved,  by  a  continuance  in  sin;  and  therefore  I 
cannot  but  acquiesce  in  that  explication  given  hereof  by  the 
learned  Beza,  who  is  a  most  strenuous  defender  of  original 
sin,*  who,  when  he  speaks  of  men  as  children  of  wrath,  by  na- 
ture, as  all  mankind  are  included  herein,  understands  this,  not 
as  referring  to  the  human  nature,  as  created  by  God,  but  as 
corrupted  by  its  compliance  with  the  suggestions  of  Satan ;  and 
therefore  we  suppose,  that  as  the  corruption  of  nature  is  daily 
increased,  whatever  punishment  is  due  to  it,  at  first,  there  is 
notwithstanding  a  greater  condemnation,  which  it  is  exposed 
to,  as  the  consequence  of  sin  committed  and  continued  in ;  and 
this  is  described,  in  scripture,  in  such  a  way,  as  renders  it, 
beyond  expression,  dreadful;  Who  knoxvcih  the  power  of  thine 
anq-er?  even  according-  to  thy  fear ^  so  is  thy  zvrath^  Psal.  xc. 
11.  or,  as  the  prophet  says,  Who  can  stand  before  his  indig-- 
iiation?  andivho  can  abide  in  the  fierceness  of  his  ang-er,  Nah. 
i.  6. 

3.  Man,  as  fallen,  is  exposed  to  the  curse  of  God,  which  is 
an  external  declaration  of  his  hatred  of  sin,  and  will  to  punish 
it,  which  we  sometimes  call  the  condemning  sentence  of  the 
law,  as  the  apostk;  says,  As  many  as  are  of  the  xvorks  of  the. 
laWy  are  under  a  curse  as  it  is  xuritten^  Cursed  is  every  one  thai 

*  Vid  Be:,  in  loc.  Ubicunqiie  Tra  est,  ihi  &  peccatitm ;  quo  sine  exceptione  irt- 
vnlvi  tntam  hitmanam  r^mtem  iilem  tcstatw,  Rom.  i.  18.  Sed  nattiiam  tamen  inltl- 
lige  nan  qucitatui  crciJftf  eu,  "{lirum  ^unttnm  per  Ditttnli  svjgeititncm  nrrupt*  e'' 
t.  eeipvif. 
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continucth  7\ot  in  all  things  that  are  "written  in  the  book  of  the 
law  to  do  them^  Gal.  iii.  10.  so  that  whatever  threatnings  there 
are  by  which  God  discovers  his  infinite  hatred  of  sin,  these  we 
are  liable  to  as  the  consequence  of  our  fallen  state;  and  accor- 
dingly, as  we  were,  at  first,  separate  from  God,  the  sin  of  our 
nature  tends,  according  to  the  various  aggravations  thereof, 
to  make  the  breach  the  wider,  and  our  condemnation  much 
greater. 

4.  By  the  fall,  we  became  bond-slaves  to  Satan :  thus  it  is 
said,  that  the  devil  has  the  poxver  ofdeath^  Heb.  ii..  14.  and  sin- 
ners are  described,  as  rualking  according'  to  the  prince  of  the 
poxver  of  the  air,  the  spirit  that  now  xvorketh  in  the  children  of 
disobedience^  Eph.  ii.  2.  and  he  is  elsewhere  described,  as  a 
strong  t}ia?i  armed^  who  keeps  the  palace^  till  a  stronger  than 
he  shall  overcome  hiin^  and  take  from  him  all  his  armour,  Luke 
xi.  21,  22.  The  heai't  of  man  is  the  throne  in  which  he  reigns, 
and  men  are  naturally  inclined  to  yield  themselves  slaves  to 
him,  and  coiTupt  nature  gives  him  the  greatest  advantage  a- 
gainst  us.  None  of  us  can  say,  as  our  Saviour  did.  The  prince 
of  this  world  cometh^  and  hath  nothing  in  me,  John  xiv.  30, 
for  we  are  as  ready  to  comply,  as  he  is  to  tempt,  especially  if 
not  prevented  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  therefore  may  well  be 
said  to  be  bond-slaves  to  him.  No  age,  or  condition  of  life,, 
is  exempted  from  his  assaults,  and  he  suits  his  temptations  to 
our  natural  tempers,  and  hereby  we  are  overcome,  and  more 
and  more  enslaved  by  him;  and  certainly  this  must  be  a  state 
of  misery,  and  that  more  especially,  because  such  are  enemies 
to  Christ,  and  withdraw  themselves  from  his  service,  despi- 
sing his  protection,  and  the  rewards  he  has  promised  to  his 
faithful  servants ;  and  our  Saviour  says,  that  we  cannot  serve- 
two  masters.  Mat.  vi.  24.  and  so  long  as  we  continue  bond- 
slaves to  Satan,  we  contract  greater  guilt,  and  the  dominion  of 
sin  increases  therewith ;  so  that  to  be  the  servants  of  Satan, 
is  to  be  the  servants  of  sin ;  and  we  are  herein  miserable,  in 
that  we  serve  one  who  intends  nothing  but  our  ruin,  and  is 
pleased  in  all  steps  leading  to  it,  and  will  be  as  ready  to  ac- 
cuse, torment,  and  make  us  more  miserable  in  the  end,  as  he 
is  to  solicit  or  desire  our  service,  or  as  we  can  be  to  obey  him* 
Let  us  therefore  use  our  utmost  endeavours,  that  we  may  be 
free  from  this  bondage  and  servitude ;  and  accordingly  let  us 
consider, 

(1.)  That  Satan  has  no  light  to  our  service.  Though  he  be 
permitted  to  rule  over  the  children  of  disobedience ;  yet  he  has 
no  divine  grant,  or  warrant  for  it,  to  render  it  lawful  for  him 
to  demand  it,  or  us  to  comply  therewith,  and  he  is  no  other  than 
an  usuirper,  and  declared  enemy  to  the  king  of  heaven  5  and. 
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though  sinners  are  suffered  to  give  themselves  up  to  him,  this 
is  far  from  being  by  divine  approbation ;  therefore, 

(2.)  Let  us  professedly  renounce,  groan  under,  and  endea- 
vour, through  the  grace  of  God  to  withdraw  ourselves  from  his 
service,  whenever  we  are  led  captive  by  him,  and  not  be  his 
willing  slaves,  to  obey  him  with  our  free  consent,  or  out  of 
choice,  and  with  pleasure ;  and,  in  order  hereunto, 

(3.)  Let  us  list  ourselves  into  Christ's  service,  put  ourselves* 
under  his  protection,  and  desire  his  help,  against  the  wiles  and 
fieiy  darts  of  the  devil. 

(4.)  Let  us  improve  the  proclamation  of  liberty  made  in  the 
gospel,  and  rejoice  in  it,  as  the  most  desirable  blessing,  If  the 
Son  make  youfree^  then  shall  ye  be  free  indeed^  John  viii.  36. 

The  last  thing  observed  in  this  answer,  is,  that,  as  fallen  crea- 
tures we  are  jusdy  liable  to  all  punishments  in  this  world,  and 
that  which  is  to  come ;  by  which  we  are  to  understand,  not  on- 
ly the  consequences  of  original  sin,  imputed  to,  but  inherent  in 
us,  and  increased  by  that  guilt  which  we  daily  contract,  ^vllich 
exposes  the  sinner  to  punishment  in  both  worlds,  in  proportion 
to  the  aggravations  thereof.  This  we  are  led  to  speak  to,  in 
the  two  following  answers,  {a) 

(a)  it  has  been  frequently  objected,  if  they  that  are  in  the  flesh  be  dead  in  sin, 
or  so  wholly  inclined  to  evil,  that  thej-  "  cannot  phase  Hod"  they  must  be  viewed 
as  miserable  rather  than  g'uilty,  as  objects  of  pity  rather  than  subjects  for  punish- 
ment. 

To  analyse  is  to  enervate  this  objection.  Wherein  consists  the  innpotency,  and 
what  is  the  guilt  of  an  evil  action  ?  If  there  be  any  pliysical  defect  in  the  under- 
standing, or  any  external  obstacle,  which  may  prevent  a  conformity  to  the  reveal- 
ed will  of  God ;  it  is  an  excuse,  tiie  party  is  clear :  but  this  inability  is  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind ;  the  sensual  heart  is  prevailingly  inclined  to  the  objects  of  time  and 
sense,  and  the  mind  possesses  no  ability  to  resist  its  strongest  inclination,  which 
is  but  tjje  common  case  of  every  deliberate  choice.  Evil  men  cannot  see,  because 
they  shut  their  eyes ;  they  cannot  hear,  because  they  stop  their  ears ;  they  cannot 
come  to  Christ,  or,  wliicli  is  the  same  thing,  will  not  apply  to  him  by  faith.  Ther 
persevere  in  such  opposition  until  death  or  despair  fixes  their  enmity;  except 
their  wills  are  changed,  and  tlu;y  are  drawn  by  divine  grace. 

The  guilt  of  an  evil  action,  depends  not  upon,  or  exists  not  in  the  mere  action 
of  the  body ;  otherwise  brutes,  and  machines  of  wockI  and  metal,  woultl  be  sub- 
jects of  blame.  The  guilt  is  seated  in  the  intention,  and  lies  in  the  inclin.ation  ot 
the  mind  to  that  which  is  prohibited;  and  the  habitual  preponderancy  of  the  in- 
clinations to  evil,  marks  a  worse  character,  tlun  a  sudden  and  individual  choice 
of  it. 

If  the  prevailing  desires  of  that  which  is  evil,  be  the  only  irapotency  of  tlie  state 
of  dcatli  in  sin,  and  at  the  same  time  the  only  guilt  of  the  party ;  this  inability  ^ 
and  guilt  are  concomitant,  and  always  in  exact  proportion  to  each  other;  or 
rather  may  l^e  considered  as  the  same  tiling,  uniler  different  aspects  and  names  - 
it  results  therefore  that  as  certainly  .is  vice  is  not  viitue,  llie  impotcncy  to  good 
of  the  unrenewed  u\iT\,  is  no  excuse  for  his  guilt. 
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Quest.  XXVIII.  What  are  the  punishments  of  sbi  iri  thi^ 
-world  ? 

Answ.  The  punishments  of  sin  in  this  world,  are  either  inward 
as  blindness  of  mind,  a  reprobate  sense,  strong  delusions, 
hardness  of  heart,  horror  of  conscience,  and  vile  affections ; 
or  outward,  as  the  curse  of  God  upon  the  creatures  for  our 
sakes,  and  all  other  evils  that  befall  us  in  our  bodies,  names, 
estates,  relations,  and  employments,  together  with  death  itself. 

Quest.  XXIX.  What  are  the  punishments  of  sin  in  the  world 
to  come  ? 

Answ.  The  punishments  of  sin  in  the  world  to  come,  are  ever- 
lasting separation  from  the  comfortable  presence  of  God, 
and  most  grievous  torments  in  soul  and  body,  without  inter- 
mission, in  hell-fire  for  ever. 

I.  TTN  the  former  of  these  answers,  we  have  an  account  of 
Ju  those  punishments  which  sin  exposes  men  to  in  this  world. 
These  are  distinguished  as  being  either  inward  or  outward, 
personal  or  relative ;  of  which,  those  that  are  styled  outwardy 
which  more  especially  respect  our  condition  in  the  world,  as 
we  are  liable  to  many  adverse  dispensations  of  providence  there- 
in, and  are  generally  reckoned,  by  sinners,  the  greatest,  as  they 
are  most  sensible  while  they  groan  under  the  many  evils  and 
miseries  which  befall  them,  in  their  bodies,  names,  estates,  re- 
lations, and  employments,  and  they  end  in  death,  the  most  for- 
midable of  all  evils ;  though,  in  reality,  the  punishments  of  sin, 
which  are  styled  inward^  such  as  blindness  of  mind,  hardness 
of  heart,  &c.  how  little  soever  they  are  regarded  by  those  who 
fall  under  them,  by  reason  of  that  stupidity,  which  is  the  na- 
tural consequence  thereof:  yet  they  are,  by  far,  the  greatest  and 
most  dreaded  by  all,  who  truly  fear  God,  and  see  things  in  a 
just  light  being  duly  affected  with  that  which  would  render 
them  most  miserable  in  the  end.  • 

Here  we  shall  consider. 

Firsts  Those  punishments  that  are  called  inward,  which  re- 
spect either  the  understanding,  will,  conscience,  or  affections. 
Accordingly, 

1.  We  are  said  to  be  exposed  to  blindness  of  mind:  This 
the  apostle  describes  in  a  most  moving  way,  when  he  speaks  of 
the  Gentiles^  as  ■walking  in  the  vanity  of  their  mind^  having  the 
•understanding  darkened^  being  alienated  from  the  life  of  God, 
through  the  ignorance  that  is  in  them^  because  of  the  blindness  of 
their  hearty  Eph.  iv.  17,  18.  Ignorance  and  error  are  defects 
of  the  understanding,  whereby  it  is  not  able  to  find  out,  nor  de- 
sirous to  enquire  after  the  way  of  truth  and  peace;  and  accor- 
dingly the  apostle  says,  The  way  of  peace  have  they  riQt  kuQXvn^ 
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Rom.  iii.  IT.  and  by  reason  hereof,  we  are  naturally  inclined 
to  deny  those  doctrines,  which  are  of  the  greatest  importance, 
namely,  such  as  more  immediately  concern  the  glory  of  God, 
.and  our  own  salvation.  This  ignorance  is  certainly  most  dan- 
gerous, and  cannot  be  exempted  from  the  charge  of  sin,  muck 
more  when  we  are  judicially  left  to  it,  as  a  punishment  for  other 
ains  committed  by  us. 

2.  Another  punishment  of  sin,  mentioned  in  this  answer,  is 
strong  delusion,  which  is  the  consequence  of  the  former.  This 
is  taken  from  the  apostle's  words.  For  this  cause  God  shall  send 
them  strong  delusion^  that  they  should  believe  a  lie^  2  Thess.  ii. 
11.  the  meaning  of  which  is  nothing  else  but  this,  that  God 
suffers  them,  who  receive  not  the  love  of  the  truth,  but  take 
pleasure  in  unrighteousness,  to  be  deluded,  by  denying  them 
that  spiritual  and  saving  illumination,  which  would  have  eftec- 
tually  prevented  it.  Now,  that  we  may  consider  what  the  apos- 
tle means  by  these  strong'  delusions^  we  may  observe,  that  every 
error,  or  mistake  in  lesser  matters  of  religion,  is  not  intended 
hereby ;  for  then  few  or  none,  would  be  exempted  from  this 
judgment;  but  it  includes  in  it  a  person's  entertaining  the  most 
abominable  absurdities  in  matters  of  religion,  which  are  con- 
trary to  the  divine  perfections,  and  the  whole  tenor  of  scrip- 
ture, and  subversive  of  those  truths,  which  are  of  the  greatest 
importance ;  or,  when  persons  pretend  to  revelations,  or  are 
turned  away  from  the  truth  by  giving  credit  to  the  amusements 
of  signs,  and  lying  wonders  ;  with  which  Antichrist  is  said  to 
come,  after  the  xvorking  of  Satan;  and  the  consequence  hereof 
is,  that  they  believe  a  lye^  which  they  suppose  to  be  confirmed 
hereby. 

Errors,  in  matter  of  religion,  are  sometimes  invincible  and 
imavoidable,  for  want  of  objective  light,  or  scripture-revelation, 
as  in  the  Heathen,  Mahometans,  and  others,  who  through  the 
disadvantages  and  prejudices  of  education,  are  estranged  from 
the  truth  :  but  even  this  in  some  respects,  may  be  said  to  be 
judicial;  for,  though  such  do  not  sin  against  the  gospel-light, 
yet  they  are  guilty  of  other  sins,  which  justly  provoke  God  to 
leave  them  in  this  state  of  darkness  and  ignorance.  But  the 
punishment  of  sin,  when  God  gives  men  up  to  this  judgment, 
is  more  visible  in  tliose,  who  liavc  had  tlie  advantages  of  edu- 
cation, above  others,  and  have  had  earlv  instructions  in  the 
floctrines  of  the  gospel;  yet,  by  degrees,  they  are  turned  aside 
irom,  and  have  denied  them,  and  so  forsaken  the  guide  of  their 
youthy  Prov.  ii.  17.  These  sometimes  call  those  sentiment!* 
about  religious  matters,  which  once  they  received,  implicit 
taith,  and  please  themselves  witli  their  new  schemes  of  doc- 
'rine,  looking,  as  they  call  it,  with  pity,  or,  I  might  rather  say, 
tl'sdain,  on  others,  who  are  not  disentangled  from  their  fetters, 
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or  have  not  shook  off  the  prejudices  of  education,  nor  arrived 
to  so  free  and  generous  a  way  of  thinking,  as  they  pretend  to 
have  done.  But  how  much  soever  they  may  glory  in  it,  it  is  a 
sad  instance  of  God's  giving  them  up,  in  a  judicial  way,  to  the, 
vanity  and  delusion  of  their  minds ;  and  accordingly  they  be- 
lieve that  to  be  a  truth,  which  others  can  prove  to  be  a  lie,  and 
which  they  themselves  once  thought  so.  Now  this  appears  to 
be  a  punishment  of  sin,  in  that  the  gospel,  which  once  they  pro- 
fessed to  bit;lieve,  had  not  that  effect,  or  tendency,  as  it  ought, 
to  subdue  their  lusts  and  corruptions ;  but  they  rebelled  against 
the  light,  and  were  under  the  power  of  presumptuous  sins : 
their  understimding,  and  talents  of  reasoning,  have  been  en- 
larged, and,  at  the  same  time,  the  pride  and  vanity  of  their 
minds  hath  not  been  subdued,  and  mortified,  by  the  grace  of 
God ;  whereupon,  they  have  been  given  up  first  to  question, 
then  to  deny,  and  afterwards  to  oppose,  and,  in  the  most  pro- 
fane and  invidious  manner,  to  ridicule  those  sacred  and  impor- 
tant truths,  Avhich  they  once  received.  This  is  a  sad  instance  of 
the  punishment  of  sin ;  and  the  use  that  I  would  make  of  it, 
may  be  in  the  following  inferences. 

(1.)  That  we  ought  not  to  be  content  with  a  bare  speculative 
knowledge  of  divine  truths,  but  should  endeavour  to  improve 
them,  to  promote  piactical  godliness,  as  they  have  a  tendency 
to  do  in  all  those,  who,  as  the  apostle  saith,  have  so  learned 
Christy  as  that  they  have  been  taught  by  hi7n,  as  the  truth  is  in 
yesus,  Eph.  iv.  21. 

(2.)  We  ought  not  to  content  ourselves  with  an  implicit  faith, 
or  believe  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  merely  because  they  have 
been  received  by  wise  and  good  men,  in  former  or  later  ages, 
but  should  be  able  to  render  a  reason  of  the  faith  and  hope  that 
is  in  us,  as  built  upon  clear  scripture  evidence ;  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  must  take  heed  that  we  do  not  despise  the  many  tes- 
timonies which  God's  people  have  given  to  the  truth,  or  for- 
sake the  footsteps  of  the  flock,  as  though  God  had  left  his  ser- 
vants to  delusions,  or  groundless  doctrines,  and  there  were  no 
light  in  the  world,  or  the  church,  till  those,  who  have  studiously 
endeavoured  to  overthrow  the  faith  delivered  to,  and  main- 
tained by  the  saints,  brought  in  that  which  they,  with  vain- 
boasting,  call  new  light,  into  it. 

(3.)  Let  us  strive  against  the  pride  of  our  understanding, 
which  oftentimes  tempts  us  to  disbelieve  any  doctrine  which 
we  cannot  fully  account  for,  by  our  shallow  methods  of  reason- 
ing, as  though  we  were  the  only  men  that  knew  any  thing ;  and, 
as  Job  says,  Wisdom  must  die  with  us,  Job  xii.  2. 

(4.)  If  we  are  in  doubt  concerning  any  important  truth,  let 
us  apply  ourselves,  by  faith  and  prayer,  to  Christ,  the  great 
prophet  of  his  church,  who  has  promised  his  Spirit  to  lead  his 
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people  into  all  necessary  truth,  to  establish  them  in,  and  to  keep 
them  from  beings  turned  aside  from  it,  by  every  wind  of  doc* 
trine,  through  the  management  and  sophistry  of  those  who  lie 
in  wait  to  deceive.  And  to  this  we  may  add,  that  we  ought  t« 
bless  God  for,  and  to  make  a  right  use  of  the  labours  of  others, 
who  have  not  only  been  led  into  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel 
themselves,  but  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains,  and  that  with 
good  success,  to  establish  the  faith  of  others  therein. 

(5.)  If  we  have  attained  to  a  settled  knowledge  of  the  truth, 
and,  more  especially,  if  we  have  been  blessed  with  a  spiritual 
and  practical  discerning  thereof,  let  us  bless  God  for  it,  and 
endeavour  to  improve  it  to  the  best  purposes,  which  will  be  a 
preservative  against  this  sore  judgment  of  being  given  up  to 
the  blindness  of  our  minds,  or  strong  delusions,  and  thereby  to 
forsake  our  first  faith. 

3.  Another  punishment  of  sin,  v/hich  more  especially  re» 
spects  the  will,  is  hardness  of  heart,  and  a  reprobate  sense, 
when  men  are  given  up  to  the  perverseness  and  obstinacy  of 
their  natures,  so  that  they  are  fixedly  resolved  to  continue  in 
sin,  whatever  be  the  consequence  thereof,  when  they  cannot 
bear  reproof  for,  and  i-efuse  to  be  reclaimed  from  it,  whatever 
methods  are  used  in  order  thereunto.  Thus  the  prophet  speaks, 
concerning  a  people,  which  had  had  forewarnings  by  sore  judg- 
ments, and  were,  at  that  time,  under  sad  rebukes  of  providence; 
yet  God  says,  conceding  them,  They  ivill  Jiot  hearken  unto  me  ; 
for  all  the  house  of  Israel  arc  impudent  and  hard-hearted^  Ezek. 
iii.  7.  and  the  apostle  speaks  of  some,  who  have  their  conscien- 
ces seared  with  a  hot  iron^  1  Tim.  iv.  2.  and  others,  who  are 
described,  as  sinning  ruilfully^  Heb.  v.  26.  that  is,  resolutely, 
being  head-strong,  and  determined  to  persist  therein ;  ar,d  are 
as  the  man  described  in  Job,  Who  stretcheth  out  his  hand  against 
God^and  strengtheneth  himself  against  the  Almighty  ;  he  run- 
neth upon  him,  even  upon  his  neck,  upon  the  thick  bosses  of  his 
bucklers.  Job  xv.  25.  Thus  corrupt  nature  expresses  its  enmity 
and  opposition  to  God;  and,  as  sinners  are  suffered  to  go  on  in 
this  way,  it  may  well  be  reckoned  a  punishment  of  sin,  or  an 
instance  of  God's  judicial  hand  against  them  for  it.  This  hard- 
ness of  heart  is  sometimes  compared  to  a  stone,  Ezck.  xxxvi. 
26.  or  a  rock,  Jer.  xxiii.  19.  or  an  adamant,  which  is  htrdly 
broken  with  a  hammer,  Zech.  vii,  12.  or  an  iron  sineru,  and 
their  brjw  is  said  to  be  as  brass,  Isa.  xlviii.  4.  and  sometlnies 
thcv  are  compared  to  a  sxvift  dromedary,  traversing  her  rj'aij^  ; 
or  the  wild  ass,  used  to  the  wilderness,  that  smijjeth  up  thi- 
wind  at  her  pleasure,  Jer.  ii.  23,  24.  and  the  bullock  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  yoke,  Jer.  xxxi.  18.  or  to  the  deaf  adder,  that  stop- 
peth  her  ears  ;  that  will  not  hearken  to  the  voice  of  th.c  charmers, 
charming  never  S2  xulsehjy  PsaU  Iviii.  4,  5.  This  j>\upidity  gV 
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the  heart  of  man  is  so  great,  that  it  inclines  him  to  go  on  in  a 
course  of  rebellion  against  God,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  con« 
elude  all  things  to  be  well ;  whereas,  this  is  the  most  dangerous 
symptom,  and  a  visible  instance  of  God's  judicial  hand,  as  a 
punishment  of  sin  in  this  life.  There  are  several  instances,  in 
which  this  hardness  of  heart  discovers  itself;  as, 

(1.)  When  men  are  not  afraid  of  God's  judgments  threaten- 
ed, nor  regard  the  warnings  given  thereof  before-hand,  or  when 
they  refuse  to  humble  themselves  under  them,  as  God  says  to 
Pharaoh,  HotJO  long  wilt  thou  refuse  to  humble  thyself  before 
me?  Exod.  x.  3. 

(2.)  When  they  stifle,  and  do  not  regard  those  convictions  of 
conscience,  which  they  sometimes  have ;  and,  though  they  know 
that  what  they  do  is  sinful,  and  displeasing  to  God.  yet  they 
break  through  all  those  fences,  which  should  have  prevented 
their  committing  it,  as  the  apostle  speaks  of  some.  Who  knotv- 
ing  the  judgynent  of  God^  that  they  who  commit  such  things^  are 
worthy  o^ death;  not  only  do  the  same^  but  have  pleasure  in 
them  that  do  them^  Rom.  i.  32. 

(3.)  Men  may  be  said  to  be  hardened  in  sin,  when  they  do 
Tiot  mourn  for,  or  repent  of  it,  after  they  have  committed  it : 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  endeavour  to  conceal,  extenuate,  and 
plead  for  it,  rather  than  to  forsake  it.  And  here  we  may  take 
occasion  to  enquire, 

[1.]  What  are  those  sins  which  more  especially  lead  to  this 
judgment  of  hardness  of  heart.  These  are, 

Ist^  A  neglect  of  ordinances,  such  as  the  word  preached,  as 
though  we  counted  it  an  indifferent  matter,  whether  we  wait  at 
wisdom's  gate,  or  no,  or  make  a  visible  profession  of  subjection 
to  Christ,  and  desire  of  communion  with  him  herein ;  and  par- 
ticularly when  we  live  in  the  constant  neglect  of  secret  prayer : 
thus  the  hardened  sinner  is  described,  when  it  is  said,  2Va,  thou 
castest  off  fear  ^  and  restrainest  prayer  before  God^  Job  xv.  4. 

2(f/2/,  Another  sin  leading  to  it,  is,  a  person's  delighting  in, 
or  associating  himself  with  such  companions,  as  are  empty  and 
vain,  express  an  enmity  to  the  power  of  godliness,  and  frequent- 
ly make  things  sacred,  the  subject  of  their  wit  and  ridicule, 
choosing  such  for  his  bosom-friends,  who  cannot  bear  to  con- 
verse about  divine  things,  but  rather  depreciate,  or  cast  con- 
tempt upon  them  ;  such  an  one  is  called,  A  companion  of  foolsy 
and  is  opposed  to  those  that  ivalk  -with  xvise  men^  rvho  shall  be 
wise,  Prov.  xiii.  20.  and  there  is  no  method  which  will  have  a 
more  direct  tendency  to  harden  the  heart,  or  root  out  any  of 
the  remains  of  serious  religion,  than  this, 

Sdly,  A  shunning  faithful  reproof,  or  concluding  those  our 
enemies,  who  are,  in  this  respect,  our  best  friends.  He  that  can- 
3iot  bear  to  be  told  of  his  crimes,  by  others,  will,  in  a  Ijittle 
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while,  cease  to  be  a  reprover  to  himself,  and  hereby  will  be  ex- 
posed to  this  judgment  of  hardness  of  heart. 

4thly,  Our  venturing  on  the  occasions  of  sin,  or  committing 
it  presumptuously,  without  considering  the  heinous  aggrava- 
tions thereof,  or  the  danger  that  will  ensue  to  us  thereby  ;  these 
things  will  certainly  bring  on  us  a  very  great  degree  of  hard- 
ness of  heart. 

But,  since  there  are  some  who  are  afraid  of  falling  under 
this  judgment,  and  are  ready  to  complain,  that  the  hardness, 
which  they  find  in  their  own  hearts,  is  of  a  judicial  nature  ;  this 
leads  us  to  enquire, 

[2.]  What  is  the  difference  between  that  hardness  of  heart, 
which  believers  often  complain  of,  and  judicial  hardness,  which 
is  considered,  in  this  answer,  as  a  punishment  of  sin.  There  is 
nothing  that  a  believer  more  complains  of,  than  the  hardness 
and  impenitency  of  his  heart,  its  lulcewarmness  and  stupidity 
under  the  ordinances  ;  and  there  is  nothing  that  he  more  de- 
sires, than  to  have  this  redressed,  and  is  sometimes  not  with- 
out a  degree  of  fear,  lest  he  should  be  given  up  to  judicial  hard- 
ness ;  and  therefore,  to  prevent  discouragements  of  this  nature, 
let  it  be  considered, 

(1.)  That  judicial  hardness  is  very  seldom  perceived,  ahd 
never  lamented ;  a  broken  and  a  contrite  heart  is  the  least  thing 
that  such  desire :  But  it  is  otherwise  with  believers ;  for,  as  it 
is  said  of  Hezekiah,  that  he  was  humbled  for  the  pride  of  his 
hearty  2  Chron.  xxxii.  2G.  so  all  they,  who  have  the  truth  of 
grace,  and  none  but  such,  are  exceedingly  grieved  for  the  hard- 
ness of  their  heart,  which  is  an  argument  that  it  is  not  judicial, 
how  much  soever  it  be,  in  common  with  every  sin,  the  result 
of  the  corruption  of  nature,  and  the  imperfection  of  this  present 
state. 

(2.)  Judicial  hardness  is  perpetual ;  or,  if  ever  there  be  any 
remorse,  or  relenting,  or  the  soul  is  distressed,  by  reason  of  its 
guilt,  or  the  prevalency  of  sin,  it  is  only  at  such  times  when  he 
is  under  some  outward  afflictions,  or  filled  with  a  dread  of  the 
wrath  of  God ;  and,  as  this  wears  off,  or  abates,  his  stupidity 
returns  as  much,  or  more,  than  ever :  Thus  it  was  with  Pharaoh, 
when  he  was  affrighted  with  the  mighty  thundering  and  hail, 
with  which  he  was  plagued,  he  sent  for  Moses  and  Aaron^  and 
said  unto  them^  I  have  sinned;  the  Lord  is  ri^hteous^  and  I  and 
my  people  are  wicked^  Exod.  ix.  27.  but,  when  the  plague  wa-s 
removed,  it  is  said,  that  he  sinned  yet  more^  and  hardened  his 
heart.  But  it  is  otherwise  with  a  believer  ;  for  sometimes,  when 
no  adverse  dispensations,  with  respect  to  his  outward  circum- 
stances in  the  world,  trouble  him,  yet  he  is  full  of  complaints, 
and  greatly  afflicted,  that  his  heart  is  no  more  affected  in  holy 
duties,  or  inflamed  with  love  to  God,  or  zeal  for  his  gloiy,  or 
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that  he  cannot  delight  in  him  as  he  would,  or  obtahi  a  complcat 
Victoiy  over  in-dwelling  sin,  which  is  his  constant  burden ;  and, 
whenever  he  has  a  degree  of  tenderness,  or  brokenness  of  heart, 
tinder  a  sense  of  sin,  it  is  not  barely  the  fear  that  he  has  of  the 
ivrath  of  God,  as  a  sin-revenging  judge,  or  the  dreadful  conse- 
quences of  sin  committed,  that  occasion  it,  but  a  due  sense  of 
that  ingratitude  and  disingenuity,  which  there  is  in  every  act  of 
rebellion  against  him,  who  has  laid  them  under  such  inexpres- 
sible obligations  to  obedience. 

(3.)  Judicial  hardness  is  attended  with  a  total  neglect  of  all 
holy  duties,  more  especially  those  that  are  secret ;  but  that  hard- 
ness of  heart  which  a  believer  complains  of,  though  it  occasions 
his  going  on  very  uncomfortably  in  duty,  yet  it  rather  puts  him. 
upon,  than  drives  him  from  it. 

(4.)  When  a  person  is  judicially  hardened,  he  makes  use  of 
indirect  and  unwarrantable  methods  to  maintain  that  false  peace, 
which  he  thinks  himself  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of ;  that,  which 
he  betakes  himself  to,  deserves  no  better  character  than  a  re- 
fuge of  lies ;  and  the  peace  he  rejoices  in,  deserves  no  better  a 
name  than  stupidity  :  but  a  believer,  when  complaining  of  the 
hardness  of  his  heart,  cannot  take  up  with  any  thing  short  of 
Christ,  and  his  righteousness  ;  and  it  is  his  presence  that  gives 
him  peace ;  and  he  always  desires  that  faith  may  accompany  his 
repentance,  that  so,  whenever  he  mourns  for  sin,  the  comforta- 
ble sense  of  his  interest  in  him,  may  aiford  him  a  solid  and  last- 
ing peace,  which  is  vastly  different  from  that  stupidity  and  hard- 
ness of  heart,  which  is  a  punishment  of  sin. 

There  is  anothcif  expression  in  this  answer,  which  denotes  lit- 
tle more  than  a  greater  degree  of  judicial  hardness,  when  it  is 
styled,  A  reprobate  scnse^  or,  as  the  apostle  calls  it,  A  reprobate 
?nvid^  Rom.  i.  28.  which  God  is  said  to  have  given  them  up  to, 
7vho  did  7iot  like  to  retain  him  in  their  knowledge  ;  the  meaning 
of  which  is,  that  persons,  by  a  course  of  sin,  render  their  hearts 
so  hard,  their  wills  so  obstinate  and  depraved,  as  well  as  their 
understandings  so  dark  and  defiled,  that  they  hardly  retain  those 
notices  of  good  and  evil,  which  are  enstamped  on  the  nature  of 
man,  and,  at  some  times,  have  a  tendency  to  check  for,  and  re- 
strain from  sin,  till  they  are  entirely  lost,  and  extinguished  by 
the  ^jevalency  of  corrupt  nature,  and  a  continued  course  of  pre- 
sumptuous sins  ;  and,  as  the  result  hereof,  they  extenuate  and 
excuse  the  greatest  abominations  :  Thus  Ephraim  is  represent- 
ed, as  saying,  In  all  my  labours^  they  shall  fnd  none  iniquity  in 
me  that  were  sin,  Hos.  xii.  8.  whereas  God  says  in  a  following 
verse,  that  they  provoked  him  to  anger  most  bitterly,  ver.  14. 
and,  after  this,  they  entertain  favourable  thoughts  of  the  vilest 
actions,  as  some  are  represented  doing.  Who  call  evil good^  and 
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^xod  evil ;  that  put  darkness  for  light,  and  light  for  darkness  ; 
that  put  bitter  for  sxveet^and  sxvcet  for  bitter^  Isa.  v.  20. 

4.  The  next  spiritual  judgment  mentioned  in  this  answer,  as 
a  punishment  for  sin,  is  a  person's  being  given  up  to  vUe  affec- 
tions. This  God  is  said  to  have  done,  to  those  whom  the  apos- 
tle describes,  Misgiving  themselves  over  to  the  coyynnitting  of  those 
sins^  which  are  contrary  to  nature,  Rom.  i.  26.  such  as  all  men 
generally  abhor,  who  do  not  abandon  themselves  to  the  most 
notorious  crimen  :  This  is  a  contracting  that  guilt,  which  is  re- 
pugnant to  those  natural  ideas  of  virtue  and  vice,  which  even 
an  unregenerate  man,  who  has  not  arrived  to  this  degree  of  im- 
piety, cannot  but  abhor.  These  are  such  as  are  not  to  be  named 
among  Christians,  or  thought  of,  without  the  utmost  regret,  and 
an  afflictive  sense  of  the  degeneracy  of  human  nature. 

5.  The  last  thing  mentioned  in  this  answer,  in  which  the  in- 
ward punishment  of  sin,  in  this  life,  consists,  is.  Horror  of  con- 
Science.  Under  the  foregoing  instances  of  spiritual  judgments, 
conscience  seemed  to  be  asleep,  but  now  it  is  awakened,  and 
that  by  the  immediate  hand  of  God,  and  this  is  attended  with  a 
dread  of  his  wrath  falling  upon  it :  horror  and  despair  are  the 
result  hereof;  The  arrows  of  the  Almighty  are  zvithhi  him,  the 
poison  -whereof  drinkcth  up  his  spirit ;  the  terrors  of  God  do  set 
themselves  in  array  against  him.  Job  vi.  4.  and,  Terrors  take 
hold  on  him  as  zuaters  ;  a  tempest  stealcth  him  away  in  the  Jiight. 
2  he  east  wind  carrieth  him  axvay,  and  he  departelh;  and,  as  a 
storm,  hiirleth  him  out  of  his  place.  For  God  shall  cast  upon  him, 
Hnd  not  spare ;  he  would  fain  flee  out  of  his  hand,  chap,  xxvii. 
20—22. 

This  differs  from  those  doubts  and  fears,  which  are  common 
to  believers,  inasmuch  as  it  is  attended  with  despair,  and  a 
dreadful  view  of  God,  as  a  God  to  ivhom  vengeance  belongeth, 
and  is  attended,  as  the  apostle  says,  ti^zVA  a  certain  fearful  look- 
ing for  of  judgment,  and  fiery  indignation,  which  shall  devour 
the  adversaries,  Heb.  x.  27.  Before  this,  he  took  a  great  deal 
uf  pains  to  stifle  convictions  of  conscience,  but  now  he  would 
fain  do  it,  but  cannot ;  which  is  a  sad  instance  of  the  wrath  of 
Cod  pouring  forth  gall  and  wormwood  into  it,  when  he  says, 
to  use  the  prophet's  words.  Thine  o'lun  wickedness  sh(dl correct' 
thee,  and  thy  backslidings  shall  reprove  thee,  Jcr.  ii.  19. 

But,  now  we  are  speaking  concerning  horror  of  conscience. 
We  must  take  heed,  lest  wc  give  occasion  to  doubting  believers, 
who  are  under  great  distress  of  soul,  through  a  sense  of  sin,  to 
apply  what  has  been  said,  to  themselves,  for  their  farther  dis- 
couragement, and  conclude,  that  this  is  a  judicial  act  of  God, 
and  a  certain  evidence,  that  they  have  not  the  trutli  of  grace  : 
Therefore  we  may  observe,  that  there  is  a  difterence  between 
this  horror  •!*  conscience,  which  ire  have  beeu  d£?»cribins^,  and 
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that  distress  of  soul,  which  believers  are  often  liable  to,  in  three 
respects. 

(1.)  The  former,  under  horror  of  conscience,  flee  from  God^, 
as  from  an  enemy,  and  desire  only  to  be  delivered  from  his 
wrath,  and  not  from  sin,  the  occasion  of  it ;  whereas  the  belie™ 
ver  desires  nothing  so  much,  as  that  his  iniquity,  which  is  the 
occasion  of  it,  may  be  subdued  and  forgiven,  and  that  he  may 
have  that  communion  with  God  which  he  is  destitute  of;  and, 
in  order  thereunto,  he  constantly  desires  to  draw  nigh  to  him 
in  ordinances,  and,  if  he  cannot  enjoy  him  he  mourns  after  him  : 
Thus  the  Psalmist  complaineth,  as  one  in  the  utmost  degree  of 
distress.  Thy  xvrath  lieth  hard  upon  me^  and  thou  hast  affitcted 
me  with  all  thy  xvaves^  Psal.  Ixxxviii.  7.  yet  he  says.  Unto  thee 
have  I  criedy  O  Lord^  and  in  the  morning'  shall  my  prayer  pre' 
ijent  thee^  ver.  13. 

(2.)  The  one  reproaches  God,  and  entertains  unworthy 
thoughts  of  him,  as  though  he  were  severe,  cruel,  and  unjust 
to  him  ;  whereas  the  other,  with  an  humble  and  penitent  frame 
of  spirit,  complains  only  of  himself,  acknowledges  that  there  is 
no  unrighteousness  with  God,  and  lays  all  the  blame  to  his  owa 
iniquity. 

(3.)  Horror  of  conscience,  when  it  is  judicial,  seldom  con- 
tinues any  longer,  than  while  a  person  is  under  some  outward 
afflictive  dispensation  of  providence,  under  which  sin  is  increas- 
ed, and  the  removal  thereof  leaves  him  as  stupid  as  he  was  be- 
fore :  whereas  it  is  otherwise  with  a  believer ;  for  the  removal 
of  God*s  afflicting  hand,  as  to  outward  troubles,  will  not  afford 
him  any  remedy  against  his  fears,  unless  sin  be  mortified,  and 
God  is  pleased  to  lift  up  the  light  of  his  countenance  upon  him, 
and  give  him  joy  and  peace  in  believing. 

Secondly y  Having  considered  the  intf^ar^/ punishments  of  sin, 
in  this  life  we  are  now  to  speak  something  concerning  those, 
which,  in  this  answer,  are  styled  outward^  of  which  some  are  the 
immediate  consequence  of  the  first  entrance  of  sin  into  the  worlds 
and  others  are  increased  by  the  frequent  commission  thereof ; 
the  former  includes  in  it  the  curse  of  God  upon  the  creature 
for  our  sakes,  and  our  liableness  to  death ;  the  latter  respects 
those  various  other  evils  that  befal  us,  of  which  some  are  perso- 
nal, and  others  relative ;  accordingly,  many  evils  are  said  to  be- 
fal us,  in  our  bodies,  names,  estates,  relations,  and  employments, 

1.  The  curse  of  God  was  denounced  against  the  creatures, 
immediately  after  man's  apostasy  from  him :  This  is,  in  part, 
contained  in  the  threatning.  Cursed  be  the  ground  for  thy  sake, 
"Thorns  and  thistles  shall  it  bring  forth  to  thee  ;  by  the  sxueat  of 
thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  brcad^  till  thou  return  to  the  ground^  Gen- 
iii.  17 — 19.  and  it  is  very  elegantly  described  by  the  apostle,  who 
speaks  of  (^«J  the  creature  as  svhipct  to  vanity ^  not  imllinghjy 

(o)  'iOm'.i  means  animal  r»ature  in  man.  The  relief  of  tUe  body  is  spoken  of 
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but  by  reason  of  him,  who  hath  subjected  the  same  in  hope  ;  {b")  and 
of  the  whole  creation's  groaning  and  travelling  in  pain  together 
until  now,  Rom.  viii.  20— 22.  the  general  scope  and  design 
whereof  seems  to  be  this,  that  it  retains  the  visible  marks  of 
the  curse  of  God,  which  followed  upon  man's  sin.  This  I  ra- 
ther think  to  be  the  sense  thereof,  than  to  suppose,  as  some  do, 
that  the  creature,  here  spoken  of,  is  the  Gentile  world,  and  the 
vanity,  which  they  were  subject  to,  that  idolatry  which  they 
were  universally  addicted  to ;  for  that  does  not  seem  to  agree 
with  what  the  apostle  says,  when  he  supposes  that  their  subjec- 
tion to  this  vanity  was  not  willingly,  neither  can  it  well  be  call- 
ed the  bondage  of  corruption.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  v/e  take 
it  for  that  part  of  the  creation,  which  was  more  immediately 
designed  for  the  use  of  man,  being  abused,  and  so  subject  to 
that  vanity,  which  is  the  consequence  of  his  fall,  this  agrees 
very  well  with  its  being  not  willingly  ;  for  he  is  speaking  here 
of  creatures  not  endowed  with  understanding  and  will,  yet  abus- 
ed by  those  that  are,  and  therefore  their  subjection  to  man's  va- 
nity, is  not  so  much  from  themselves,  as  from  man's  sin ;  and 
then  he  speaks  of  the  liableness  of  all  these  things  to  corruption, 
as  the  world  is  decaying  and  growing  toward  a  dissolution. 
How  far  this  curse  of  God,  on  the  creature,  extended  itself, 
whether  only  to  this  lower  world,  or  to  the  heavenly  bodies 
themselves,  such  as  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  I  pretend  not  to 
determine ;  for  I  desire  not  to  extend  my  conjectures  beyond 
the  line  of  scripture,  which  speaks  of  the  earth,  as  cursed  for 
marl's  sake;  and  how  far  the  other  parts  of  nature,  are  liable  to 
corruption,  or  inclined  towards  a  dissolution,  it  is  hard  to  say. 
All  that  I  shall  add,  on  this  head,  is,  that,  when  this  is  called 
a  punishment,  which  is  consequent  on  man's  sin,  it  more  espe- 
cially respects  man,  who  is  the  only  subject  of  punishment  in 
this  world :  inanimate  creatures  are  the  matter,  in  which  he  is 
punished,  but  he  alone  is  the  subject  thereof. 

2.  There  are  other  evils  that  befal  us,  in  which  we  are  more 
immediately  concerned,  and  these  are  either  personal  or  rela-^ 
tive  ;  and,  accordingly, 

(1.)  We  are  liable  to  bodily  diseases,  which  are  a  continual 
weakness,  or  decay  of  nature ;  and  afterwards  to  death,  which 
is  the  dissolution  of  the  fnune  thereof.  All  the  pains  and  dis- 
orders of  nature,  whereby  our  health  is  impaired,  and  our  pas- 
sage, through  this  world,  rendered  uneas\ ,  are  the  consequence 
of  our  sinful  and  fallen  state,  and,  in  that  respect,  are  sometimes 
styled,  a  punishment  of  sin  :  thus,  when  our  Saviour  healed  the 
man  that  was  sick  of  the  palsy,  he  intimates,  that  his  sickness 
was  the  consequence  of  sin,  by  the  mode  of  expression  used. 
Thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee.  Mat.  ix.  2.  and  the  Psalmist  speaks 

fbj  ver.  20.  is  a  parenthesis,  except,  "in  hope:*  "  WaUeth  (Jc.  sons  of  God  () 
*'  in  fiopc  that  the  creulure,  C/c ," 
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of  God's  pai-doning'  the  rniqidties  of  his  people^  and  healing-  ell 
their  diseases^  Psal.  ciii.  3.  at  the  same  time  ;  in  this  respect, 
they  are  styled,  in  a  more  large  sense,  a  punishment  of  ^^n  :  but, 
when  they  have  a  mixture  of  the  wrath  of  God  in  theim,  and 
are  not  rendered  subservient  to  our  good,  nor  included  among 
those  dispensations,  which  are  called  fatherly  chastisements,  as 
they  are  not  in  those  that  are  in  an  unjustified  state,  they  are, 
in  a  more  proper  sense,  punishments  of  sin.  Thus  the  diseases 
that  God  brought  on  the  Egyptians,  are  reckoned  among  the 
plagues  of  Egypt,  and  so  were  a  visible  instance  of  the  vindic- 
tive justice  of  God,  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  death, 
which  is  the  dissolution  of  the  frame  of  nature,  which  is  a  con- 
sequence of  sin,  in  all,  and  in  the  most  proper  sense,  a  punish- 
ment of  sin,  in  those,  who  are  liable  not  only  to  the  stroke,  but 
the  sting  of  death,  and  thereby  are  brought  under  the  power 
of  the  second  death. 

(2.)  There  are  many  evils  that  befal  us  in  our  names,  when 
we  meet  with  reproaches  and  injurious  treatment,  as  to  what 
concerns  our  character  in  the  world,  from  those  who  act  as 
though  their  tongues  were  their  own,  and  they  were  not  ac- 
countable to  God,  for  those  slanders  and  revilings,  which  they 
load  us  with.  We  are,  in  this  case,  very  ready  to  complain  of 
the  injustice  done  us,  by  their  endeavouring  to  deprive  us  of 
that,  which  is  equally  valuable  with  our  lives  :  but  wg  ought  to 
consider,  that  sin  is  the  cause  of  all  this,  and  God's  suffering 
them  thus  to  ti-eat  us,  and  thereby  to  hinder  our  usefulness  in 
the  world,  must  be  reckoned  a  punishment  of  sin. 

(3.)  There  are  other  evils  that  befal  us  in  our  secular  con- 
cerns, namely,  our  estates  and  employments  in  the  world,  which 
are  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  providence,  which  renders  us 
rich,  or  poor,  succeeds,  or  blasts,  our  lawful  undertakings.  This 
God  may  do,  out  of  his  mere  sovereigntj',  without  giving  an 
account  of  his  matters  to  any  one.  But  yet,  v/hen  we  meet  with 
nothing  but  disappointments,  or  want  of  success  in  business, 
and  whatever  diligence,  or  industry,  we  use,  appears  to  be  to 
no  purpose,  and  adverse  providences,  like  a  torrent,  sweep 
away  all  that  we  have  in  the  world,  and  poverty  comes  upon 
us,  like  an  armed  man,  this  is  to  be  reckoned  no  other  than  a 
punishment  of  sin. 

(4.)  There  are  other  evils,  which  we  are  exposed  to.  In  our 
relations,  by  which  we  understand,  the  wickedness  of  those 
who  are  nearly  related  to  us,  or  the  steps  they  take  to  ruin 
themselves,  and  cast  a  blemish  on  the  whole  family  to  which 
they  belong.  The  bonds  of  nature,  and  that  affection,  which  is 
the  result  thereof,  render  this  very  afflictive  :  and  especially 
when  they,  who  are  related  to  us,  attempt  any  thing  against  us 
to  our  prejudice,  this  is  a  circumstance  that  sharpeneth  the  edge 
of  the  allliction.  And,  ag  it  is  a  sin  in  them,  which  is  contrar}" 
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to  the  dictates  of  nature;  so  sometimes  we  may  reckon  it  a 
punishment  which  we  are  liable  to,  as  the  consequence  of  our 
sin  in  general.  But,  if  we  have  occasion  to  reflect  on  our  for- 
mer conversation,  as  not  having  filled  up  every  relation  with 
those  respective  duties,  that  it  engages  to ;  if  we  have  been  un- 
dutiful  to  our  parents,  or  unfaithful  servants  to  our  masters,  or 
broke  the  bonds  of  civil  society,  by  betraying  or  deserting  our 
friends,  and  setting  aside  all  those  obligations  which  they  have 
laid  us  under;  this  oftentimes  exposes  us  to  afflictive  evils  of 
the  like  nature,  whereby  the  affliction  we  meet  with  in  others, 
appears  to  be  a  punishment  of  our  own  sin.  Thus  concerning 
the  punishment  of  sin  in  this  life ;  from  whence  we  may  make 
the  following  remarks. 

1.  Whatever  evils  we  are  exposed  to  in  this  world,  we  ought 
to  be  very  earnest  with  God,  that  he  would  not  give  us  up  to 
spiritual  judgments.  The  punishments  of  sin,  which  are  out- 
ward, may  be  alleviated  and  sweetened  with  a  sense  of  God's 
love,  and  made  subservient  to  our  spiritual  and  eternal  advan- 
tage. But  blindness  of  mind,  hardness  of  heart,  and  those  other 
evils,  which  tend  to  vitiate  and  defile  the  soul,  which  have  in 
them  the  formal  nature  of  punishment,  these  are  to  be  dreaded 
like  hell ;  and,  as  we  are  to  be  importunate  with  God  to  pre- 
vent them,  so  we  ought  to  watch  against  those  sins  that  lead 
to  them  ;  and  therefore  let  us  take  heed  of  being  insensible,  or 
stupid,  under  any  afflictive  evils,  as  neglecting  to  hear  the  voice 
of  God,  who  speaks  by  them,  or  refusing  to  receive  instruction 
by  correction. 

2.  Let  us  not  be  too  much  dejected,  or  sink  under  those  out- 
ward afflictive  providences,  which  we  are  liable  to ;  for,  though 
they  be  the  consequence  of  sin,  yet,  if  we  have  ground  to  con- 
clude, by  faith,  that  our  sins  are  forgiven,  they  are  not  to  be 
reckoned  the  stroke  of  justice,  demanding  satisfaction,  and  re- 
solving never  to  remove  its  hand  from  us,  till  we  are  consumed 
thereby ;  since  believers  often  experience,  what  the  prophet 
prays  for,  that  God  iti  zvrath  remembers  wcrct/,  Hab.  iii.  2. 

3.  Let  us  take  heed  that  we  do  not  ascribe  afflictive  provi- 
dences to  chance,  or  content  ourselves  with  a  bare  reflection  on 
them,  as  the  common  lot  of  man  in  this  world,  who  is  born  to 
trouble  as  the  sparks  Jiy  upwards :  For,  this  we  may  do,  and 
not  be  humbled  for  that  sin,  which  they  are  designed  to  bring  to 
remembrance,  as  they  are  to  be  reckoned  a  punishment  thereof. 

4.  Let  us  not  murmur,  or  quarrel  with  God,  as  though  hi' 
dealt  hardly  with  us,  in  sending  afflictive  evils ;  but  rather  let 
us  bless  him,  how  heavy  soever  they  appear  to  be,  that  they 
are  not  extreme,  hut  mitigated,  and  have  in  them  a  great  mix- 
ture of  mercy.  Thus  God  says,  concerning  the  evils  that  he 
had  brought  upon  Israel,  that  in  measure  hs  would  debate  wit^ 
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them  J  who  stayeth  his  rough  wmd  in  the  day  of  the  east  windi 
end  by  this  shall  the  iniquity  of  yacob  be  purged^  Isa.  xxvii.  8, 
9«  and,  by  this  means,  God  not  only  afflicts  us  less  than  our  ini- 
quities deserve,  but  brings  good  to  us  thereby  in  the  end.  If 
the  guilt  of  sin  is  taken  away,  we  hav&  ground  to  conclude,  that 
all  these  things  shall  work  together  for  good^  as  he  has  promised 
they  shall,  to  those  that  love  hifu.  This  leads  us  to  consider, 

II.  The  punishment  of  sin  in  the  world  to  come.  Though 
the  wrath  of  God  be  revealed,  in  many  instances,  in  a  very  ter- 
rible manner,  as  a  punishment  of  sin  in  this  life,  yet  there  is  a 
punishment  unspeakably  greater,  which  sinners  are  liable  to,  in 
the  world  to  come.  That  this  may  appear,  let  us  consider  the 
following  propositions. 

1.  That  the  soul  exists  after  its  separation  from  the  body  by 
death ;  which  is  evident,  from  the  immateriality  thereof,  and  its 
being  of  a  different  nature  from  the  body.  This  was  known  and 
proved  by  the  light  of  nature ;  so  that  the  very  heathen,  who 
had  no  other  light  than  that  to  guide  them,  discover  some 
knowledge  of  it.  But  this  is  more  plain  from  scripture ;  as  whert 
it  is  said.  Fear  not  them  -which  kill  the  body^  but  are  not  able  to 
kill  the  soul;  but  rather  fear  hi?n,  which  is  able  to  destroy  both 
soul  and  body  in  hell^  Matt.  x.  28. 

2.  The  soul  thus  existing,  though  separate  from  its  body, 
must  be  supposed  to  retain  those  powers  and  capacities  it  had, 
while  united  to  it,  which  are  proper  to  it,  as  a  spirit,  and  parti- 
cularly as  the  subject  of  moral  government ;  and  those  powers 
and  capacities  may  also  be  supposed  to  be  in  it  in  a  greater  de- 
gree, when  dislodged  from  the  body,  which  is  a  great  hindrance 
to  it  in  its  actings,  as  every  one  sensibly  experiences ;  therefore 
it  follows, 

3.  That  it  cannot  but  be  happy,  or  miserable,  in  another 
world;  for  there  is  no  middle  state  between  these  two.  This 
is  farther  evident  from  what  was  observed  in  the  last  proposi- 
tion, concerning  the  continuance  and  increase  of  its  powers  and 
faculties,  whereby  it  is  rendered  more  capable  thereof,  than  it 
is  now. 

4.  If  it  goes  out  of  this  world,  under  the  weight  and  guilt  of 
sin  upon  it,  it  must  retain  that  guilt,  because  there  is  no  sacri- 
fice for  sin,  extending  itself  to  that  world  ;  no  mediator,  no  gos- 
pel, or  means  of  grace  j  no  promises  of,  or  way  to  obtain  for- 
giveness J  therefore, 

5.  Wicked  men,  whose  sins  are  not  forgiven  in  this  world, 
are  the  subjects  of  punishment  in  the  other. 

6.  This  punishment  cannot  be  castigatory,  or  paternal,  or 
Consistent  with  the  special  love  of  God,  or,  for  their  advantage, 
as  the  punishments  of  the  sins  of  believers  are  in  this  world, 
since  it  is  always  expressed  as  the  stroke  of  vindictive  justice^. 
demanding  satisfaction  for  sins  committed. 
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7.  Some  are  happy  in  a  future  state,  namely,  tliose  who  arc 
justified;  for,  -whom  he  justijied^  than  he  also  glorified^  Rom. 
viii.  30.  But  this  is  not  tlie  privilege  of  all ;  therefore  they  who 
are  not  justified,  or  whose  sins  are  not  pardoned,  are  the  sub- 
jects of  the  punishment  of  sin  in  the  world  to  come.  This  is  a 
very  awful  subject,  and  should  be  duly  improved,  to  awaken 
eur  fears,  and  put  us  upon  using  those  means,  which  God  has 
ordained  to  escape  it.  But  I  shall  not,  in  this  place,  enlarge 
upon  it,  since  it  is  particularly  insisted  on  under  another  an- 
swer,* and  therefore  I  shall  only  observe,  that,  as  sin  is  objec- 
tively infinite,  as  being  against  an  infinite  God,  it  deserves  eter- 
nal punishment.  And  therefore  all  the  punishments  inflicted  on 
sinners,  in  this  world  are  not  proportioned  to  it;  and  conse- 
quently there  are  vials  of  wrath,  reserved  in  store,  to  be  poured 
on  those,  who  wilfully  and  obstinately  persist  in  their  rebellion 
against  God,  and  the  punishment  will  be  agreeable  to  the  nature 
of  the  crime ;  so  that  as  sin  is  a  separation  of  the  heart  and  af- 
fections from  God,  and  contains  in  it  a  disinclination  to  con- 
verse with  him,  as  well  as  unmeetness  for  it,  the  punishment 
thereof  will  consist  in  a  separation  from  his  comfortable  pre- 
sence, and  that  is  to  be  separated  from  the  fountain  of  blessed- 
ness, which  must  render  the  soul  beyond  expression,  misera- 
ble. This  is  generally  called  a  punishment  of  loss  ;  and  there  is 
besides  it,  a  punishment  of  sense,  expressed  by  those  grievous 
torments,  which  are  to  be  endured  in  soul  and  body ;  the  soul, 
in  a  moral  sense,  may  be  said  to  be  capable  of  pain,  as  it  has 
an  afflictive  sensation  of  those  miseries  which  it  endures ;  and 
the  body  is  so  in  a  natural  sense,  which,  as  it  has  been  a  partner 
with  the  soul  in  sinning,  must  likewise  be  so  in  suffering.  And 
this  farther  appears  inasmuch  as  the  body  endures  several  pains 
and  evils,  as  punishments  of  sin  in  this  life,  which  shall  be  con- 
tinued, and  increased  in  another.  This  is  usually  expressed  by 
that  punishment,  which  is  most  terrible,  namely,  of  fire ;  and 
the  place  in  which  it  is  inflicted,  is  hell,  and  the  duration  there- 
of is  to  eternity.  But  of  these  things  elsewhere,  (a) 

*   See  Quest.  Ixxxix. 

(a)  Tl>e  faculties  of  the  soul  speak  it  made  lor  eternity ;  particnlarlv  con- 
science points  to  a  time  of  retribution.  The  same  truth  may  be  deduced  h-om 
the  holiness,  justice,  and  even  ttte  gomlness  of  <Tod ;  ln»m  the  moral  agency  of 
ntun;  from  the  course  of  the  conduct  of  men;  and  fsom  the  unequal  administra- 
tion of  justice :  but  t)»c  iX'lid  and  clear  pmols  are  found  in  the  word  of  God.  How 
pitiable  the  cun<)ition  of  that  man,  who  having-  spent  his  life  »itho\tt  a  view  to  a 
lii»al  account,  lins  no  other  lutpe  in  the  hour  of  death,  except  tliat  which  is  found- 
wl  up«tn  the  {^oiintHtss  siipfx>sitiou,  that  God  will  cease  to  he  holy,  ju>t,  and 
trtK- ;  ll»at  he  will  diaJige  from  lus  original  purpose,  subvert  tlie  order  of  his  go- 
ven\ment,  and  sinTc«der  the  den)an«i<>  ot  rehgion,  conscience,  and  reftSim,to  save 
tt>e  ^'dty  in  their  iins. 

Uurowiitjr  vrwild  IcaJ  as  to  entertiuB  »aecrtt  wish,  ibut  \\k  iin}>(.iv*-cnt  sliturid 
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Quest.  XXX.  Doth  God  leave  all  mankind  to  perish  in  the  state 
of  sin  and  miserij  ? 

Answ.  God  will  not  leave  all  mankind  to  perish  in  the  state 
of  sin  and  misery,  into  which  they  fell  by  the  breach  of  the 
first  covenant,  commonly  called,  the  covenant  of  works ;  but 
of  his  mere  love  and  mercy,  delivereth  his  elect  out  of  it, 
and  bringeth  them  to  an  estate  of  salvation  by  the  second 
covenant,  commonly  called  the  covenant  of  grace. 

IW^ITHERTO  we  have  considered  man  as  made  upright, 
JL  and  having  many  blessings  in  possession,  and  more  in 
expectation,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  covenant  he  was  un™ 

be  permitted  to  drop  into  non-existence,  and  that  the  demands  of  justice  should 
be  waved ;  but  this  sentiment  is  unadvised,  and  springs  from  an  ignoi-ance  of  ths 
demerit  of  sin;  defective  views  of  the  importance  of  rectitude  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  divine  government;  from  imperfect  conceptions  of  God's  perfections; 
from  our  own  interest,  or  from  a  favdty  sympathy  for  the  undeserving.  Existence 
is  a  blessing ;  bat  when  prostituted  to  tlie  dishonour  of  the  Creator,  the  party 
wdl  not  be  at  liberty  to  throw  it  up  when  he  chooses,  and  thus  elude  the  de- 
mands of  justice. 

The  minds  of  the  unrenewed  are  directed  prevailingly  to  temporal  things;  a 
total  separation  from  them,  is,  perhaps,  the  first  sense  of  punishment  which  is 
felt.  Tiiey  have  not  in  life  sought  eternal  happiness,  yet  they  generally  have 
supposed  it  possible  to  be  attained,  or  that  mercy  would  bestow  it.  The  dis- 
coverv  of  their  eternal  separation  from  heaven,  the  society  of  the  blessed,  the 
beatific  vision  of  God,  from  fulness  of  joys,  and  rivers  of  pleasures,  will  produce 
abject  despair.  This  will  be  aggravated  by  the  reflection  that  they  might  have 
been  happy.  The  blessings  of  providence,  the  mercy  of  God  in  making  provision 
for  their  recovery,  the  love  and  compassion  of  Christ,  the  means  of  grace,  the  in- 
vitations and  warnings  of  the  Gospel,  all  abused  and  lost,  will  augment  their  re- 
morse to  an  inconceivable  degree.  The  malice  and  horrors  of  their  cursed  socie- 
ty of  fiends  and  damned  spirits,  will  be  another  source  of  torment. 

Great  as  these  distresses  may  be,  the  separate  spirits  are  dreading  greater 
evUs.  "  Hast  thou  come  to  torment  us  before  the  time  ?"  When  the  judgment  has 
passed,  "  death"  the  bodies  which  had  been  dead,  "  ajul hell"  the  spirits  which 
had  been  in  Hades,  "  shall  be  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire?''  If  their  bodies  shall  be 
raised  spiritual,  incorruptible,  and  immortal,  which  is  affirmed  of  the  righteous; 
alid  seems  probable,  because  the  earth  will  be  destroyed,  and  they  will  be  asso- 
ciated with  spirits,  yet  the  sense  of  the  pain,  which  arises  from  burning,  may  be 
given  and  continued  in  them  by  the  application  of  fire,  or  even  without  it. 

But  that  which  imbitters  all  their  distresses  in  the  highest  degree,  is,  that 
they  shall  be  eternal.  The  original  words  of  the  scripture  expressive  of  their 
perpetuity,  being  unrestrained  by  any  implied  or  expressed  limitation,  should  be 
understood  as  when  applied  to  Deity,  or  the  happiness  of  the  saints.  The  same 
perpetual  duration  is  also  shown  by  negation,  which  is  the  sti'ongest  language. 
*'  The  imrm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched ;"  it  is  *'  ungtietichable  fire,"  and 
*'  their  end,"  (or  final  state,)  "  is  to  be  burned."  We  read  of  a  sin  which  shall 
"  not  be  forgiven"  "  JVot  every  one — shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  "  and  where 
Christ  is,  they  "  cannot  come"  They  will  "  have  judgment  tdthout  mercy?'  None 
of  these  things  are  true,  if  all  men  shall  be  saved. 

Perhaps  justice  required  that  these  evils  should  be  disclosed ;  but  if  they  be 
unjust,  it  was  improper  to  threaten  them.  Our  aversion  to  them  springs  from 
our  ignorance  of  the  evil  of  sin.  Nevertheless,  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  and  the 
warnings  of  scripture,  speak  their  extent;  and  ike  contL'iuar.ce  of  the  damned  in 
jliij  establishes  iheir  certainty. 
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cier.  We  have  also  observed  the  first  entrance  of  sin  into  the 
world,  with  all  those  miseries  that  attended  it ;  and  we  are  now 
led  to  speak  of  that  inestimable  display  of  divine  love  and  grace, 
which  appears  in  our  salvation,  which  is  considered  more  gene- 
rally in  this  answer ;  wherein  there  is, 

I.  Something  supposed,  namely,  that  if  God  had  left  man  ia 
the  state  into  which  he  brought  himself  by  sin,  he  would  have 
perished  for  ever.  He  was  not  only  in  danger  of  ruin  and  de- 
struction, but  sunk  into  it.  He  was  like  a  brand  in  the  fire,  that 
would  soon  have  been  consumed,  had  he  not  been  plucked  out 
of  it.  His  state  was  not  only  miserable,  but  hopeless,  inasmuch 
as  he  could  not  think  of  any  expedient  how  he  might  recover 
himself.  He  was  guilty,  and  no  creature  could  make  atonement 
for  him;  separated  from  the  comfortable  presence  of  God, 
whose  terrors  made  him  afraid,  and  whose  hand  was  heavy 
upon  him;  neither  could  he  apply  himself  to  any  one,  who 
would  interpose  or  appear  in  his  behalf,  whereby  he  might  be 
restored  to  the  enjoyment  of  those  privileges,  which  he  had 
forfeited  and  lost.  What  tongue  can  express,  or  heart  be  suit- 
ably affected  with  the  misery  of  this  condition  !  And  this  would 
have  been  our  deplorable  case  for  ever,  had  we  been  left  of  God 
in  our  fallen  state.  But  we  have,  in  the  gospel,  a  door  of  sal- 
vation opened,  or  glad  tidings  proclaimed  therein,  to  those  who 
were  sunk  as  low  as  hell,  which  is  the  only  spring  and  hope  of 
comfort,  to  those  who  are  afflicted  with  a  sense  of  their  sin  and 
miser}-.  Accordingly,  it  is  farther  observed, 

II.  That  God  will  not  leave  all  mankind  to  perish  in  that 
state,  but  designed  to  deliver  his  elect  out  of  it,  and  bring  them 
into  a  state  of  salvation.  That  God  designed  not  to  leave  man- 
kind in  this  miserable  condition,  appears  from  the  discovery 
he  has  made  of  the  way  of  salvation  which  was  contained  in 
that  promise,  which  God  gave  to  our  first  parents,  respecting 
the  seed  of  the  woman^  who  was  to  break  the  serpents  head; 
or  the  Saviour's  being  mamfestcd  that  he  might  destroy  the 
works  of  the  devil ;  and  all  the  promises  contained  in  the  gos- 
pel, are,  as  it  were,  a  farther  improvement  on  it,  or  a  continued 
declaration  of  God's  purpose  relating  to  the  salvation  of  his 
people.  The  work  of  redemption  wrought  out  by  Christ,  as  God 
incarnate,  was  a  wonderful  discovery  of  this  great  truth,  that 
God  had  a  design  to  recover  and  save  lost  sinners ;  and  all  the 
gifts  and  graces  of  the  Spirit,  by  whom  the  redemption  pur- 
chased by  Christ,  is  applied,  and  that  joy  and  peace,  which 
they  have  in  believing,  which  an-,  as  it  wrre,  ihi;  first  fruits  of 
eternal  life,  these  are  all  a  convincing  proof  that  God  deter- 
mined not  to  leave  man  to  perish  in  his  fallen  state.  And  to 
this  we  may  add,  that  even  the  malice  and  rage  of  Satan,  and 
all  the  endeavours  used  by  him,  to  dift-at  this  design,  and  tho 
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glorious  victory  which  God  enables  his  people  to  obtain  o\er 
him,  xvho  are  made  more  than  conquerors  through  him  that  loved 
them  ;  these  are  so  many  convincing  proofs,  that  God  designed 
not  to  leave  man,  in  his  ruined  condition,  but  to  make  known 
to  him  the  way  of  salvation ;  first,  to  make  him  meet  for  it,  and 
then  to  bring  him  to  the  possession  of  it. 

Salvation  is  an  inestimable  privilege,  containing  in  it  all  the 
ingredients  of  blessedness,  such  as  are  adapted  to  the  condition 
of  miserable  sinners ;  and  it  is  a  very  comprehensive  one  i  which 
will  appear,  if  we  consider  what  we  are  hereby  delivered  from, 
and  what  we  are  possessed  of.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  bless- 
ings contained  in  the  former  of  these ;  as,  we  are  saved  from 
sin,  namely,  from  the  guilt  thereof  in  justification,  and  from  the 
dominion  thereof  in  sanctification,  and  from  that  bondage  we 
were  liable  to,  whereby  we  were  in  perpetual  dread  of  the  wrath 
of  God,  desiring  to  fly  from  his  presence,  and  naturally  incli- 
ned to  yield  ourselves  subjects  and  slaves  to  his  greatest  ene- 
my :  all  these  we  are  delivered  from.  And  there  are  many  posi- 
tive blessings  and  privileges,  which  we  are  made  partakers  of ; 
such  as,  grace  and  peace  begun  here,  and  perfected  in  glory 
hereafter ;  and  these  are  not  only  such  as  exceed  our  highest 
desert,  but  tend  to  make  us  completely  and  eternally  happy- 
Here*  we  are  to  consider, 

1,  The  subjects  of  this  privilege.  Salvation  is  not  extended 
to  all  miserable  creatures  j  for,  fallen  angels,  who  were  the  first 
that  rebelled  against  God,  were  left  to  perisli,  withoiit  hope  of 
salvation,  being  reserved  for  ever  in  chains  under  djsrkness* 
And  as  for  fallen  man,  how  extensive  soever  the  proclamation 
of  salvation  in  the  gospel  is,  as  it  is  now  preached  to  all  nations, 
and  all  who  sit  under  the  sound  thereof,  are  commanded  and 
encouraged  to  press  after  it  j  yet  this  privilege  is  applied  only 
to  those  who  were  ordained  to  eternal  life*  The  pwrpose  of 
God,  relating  hereunto,  and  the  application  thereof,  are  joined 
together  in  that  golden  chain  of  salvation.  Whom  ke  predestma-- 
ted^  the^n  he  aho  called;  and  whoyn  he  called^  them  he  also  justr- 
fedi  and^vhom  he  justified^  them  he  also  g-lo-rifed^  Rom.  viiL 
SO.  But  this  has  been  more  particularly  considered  elsewhere*. 

2.  Here  is  the  only  moving  cause,  or  reasoB,  why  God  bestows, 
tills  great  salvation,  or  why  be  has  designed  lo  bring  any  of 
the  sons  of  men  to  it  %  and  that  is  his  mere  love  and  naercy- 
Salvation,  whether  considered  in  its  £rst  rise,  in  God's  eternal 
purpose,  or  in  the  execution  thereof  in  the  work  of  conversion 
and  sanctification„  as  well  as  in  the  co^npleting^  of  it  in  gloiifi- 
i:ation,  is.  ascribed  to  tlie  sovereign  grace  and  laeicy  of  God. 
Are  we  Chosen  in  Christ  to  be  toiy,,  ov  predestmated  t&  She  j?- 
dofiion  ^JikiMren  h%f  khn  f'  ^his  is  said  to  ht  H  tkepniiw  i&f 
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tkt  ghry  of  his  grace,  Eph.  i.  4 — 6.  And  the  apostle  elsewhere, 
when  resolving  this  great  privilege  of  salvation,  in  all  the 
branches  of  it,  namely,  regeneration,  renovation,  and  justifica- 
tion, into  the  same  original  cause  and  ground  thereof,  to  wit, 
the  kindness,  love,  and  grace  of  God,  excludes  all  those  works 
of  righteousness  which  we  have  done,  from  being  the  induce- 
ment, or  moving  cause  leading  to  it.  Tit.  iii.  4—7.  so  that  it 
was  the  grace  of  God  that  laid  the  foundation  stone,  and  it  is 
that  that  brings  the  work  to  perfection. 

To  make  this  farther  appear,  let  it  be  considered,  that  salva- 
tion must  either  be  of  grace,  or  of  debt ;  either  the  result  of 
God's  free  favour  to  us,  or  it  must  proceed  from  some  obligation, 
which  he  is  laid  under  by  us,  to  confer  this  privilege  upon  us. 
Now  it  is  certain,  that  it  cannot  take  its  rise  from  any  obliga- 
tion that  we  can  lay  on  him ;  for  whatever  difference  there  is 
between  the  best  of  saints  and  the  worst  of  sinners,  it  is  from 
God,  and  not  from  the  sinner  himself.  We  have  nothing  but 
what  xve^rst  received  irovn.  him,  ofivhom^  and  through  whomy 
and  to  whom  are  all  things,  Rom.  xi.  Z5,  36. 

Moreover,  this  salvation  must  be  conferred,  in  such  a  way, 
as  redounds  to  the  glory  of  him,  who  is  the  author  of  it,  where- 
by all  the  boasting  in  the  creature  is  excluded,  and  therefore  it 
cannot  take  its  rise  from  any  thing  done  by  us ;  it  is  not  of 
works,  lest  any  man  should  boast,  Eph.  ii.  9.  And,  indeed,  this 
is  contrary  to  the  main  design  of  the  gospel,  which  is,  that  no 
flesh  should  glory  in  his  presence.  And  the  circumstances  in 
Avhich  those  are,  who  are  said  to  be  the  objects  of  salvation,  are 
such  as  argue  it  to  be  altogether  of  grace ;  for,  whom  did  the 
Son  of  Man  come  to  seek  and  to  save,  but  them  that  were  lost  ? 
or,  to  whom  was  the  way  of  salvation  discovered,  but  to  those 
who  were  going  astray  from  God,  and  were  neither  inclined  to 
return  to  him,  nor  apply  themselves  to  any  one,  who  might  di- 
rect them  how  to  regain  his  lost  favour  ?  And,  if  they  had,  it 
would  have  been  to  no  purpose ;  since  no  creature  could  make 
known  the  way  of  salvation,  any  more  than  apply  the  blessings 
contained  therein. 

Were  man  only  to  be  considered  as  a  creature,  and  so  not 
properly  the  object  of  salvation,  which  is  no  other  than  a  lost 
sinner;  or  did  he  expect  nothing  else  but  some  effects  of  com- 
mon goodness,  or  the  blessings  of  nature,  he  could  not  expect 
them  in  a  way  of  merit ;  for  that  is  contrary  to  the  dependance 
of  the  creature  on  God  ;  therefore  the  blessings  of  Providence 
must  be  considered  as  the  result  of  his  free  favour.  And  were 
man  in  a  sinless  state,  and  able  to  perform  perfect  obedience, 
^s  he  was  at  first,  his  ability  hereunto  must  be  supposed  to  be 
an  unmerited  favour ;  and  accordingly  the  obedience  performed 
would  be  no  other  than  a  just  debt  due  to  Qod,  and  therefor^ 
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would  afford  him  no  plea,  from  any  merit  of  condignlty,  for  th<* 
conferring  any  privilege,  as  a  reward  thereof :  this  therefore, 
must  be  the  result  of  the  divine  favour. 

But,  when  we  consider  him  as  a  sinner,  he  is  altogether  una- 
ble to  do  what  is  good  ;  and  therefore,  if  salvation  were  entire- 
ly to  depend  on  our  performing  obedience,  so  that  any  failure 
therein  would  deprive  us  of  it,  we  should  never  attain  it ;  for 
this  obedience  would  be  so  imperfect,  that  God  could  not,  in 
honour,  accept  of  it.  But  alas !  fallen  man  is  so  far  from  any 
disposition,  or  inclination  to  perform  obedience,  that  his  heart  is 
naturally  averse  to  it;  The  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against 
God;  for  it  is  not  sid^ect  to  the  law  of  God^  neither  indeed  can 
hey  Rom.  viii.  7.  If  therefore,  such  an  one  is  saved,  and  that 
5n  such  a  way,  that  God  is  pleased  to  love  him,  and  manifest 
himself  to  him,  it  must  be  a  wonderful  instance  of  divine  grace, 
tvhich  no  one,  who  has  experienced  it,  can  think  on,  but  with 
admiration,  especially  when  considering  how  discriminating  it 
IS ;  as  one  of  Christ's  disciples  said  unto  him,  How  is  it  that 
thou  -wilt  manifest  thyself  unto  usy  and  not  unto  the  world? 
John  xiv.  22. 

3.  Having  considered  salvation,  as  designed  for  all  the  elect, 
we  proceed  to  consider  the  means  of  their  attaining  it;  or  their 
being  brought  into  a  state  of  salvation  by  the  second  covenant, 
commonly  called  the  covenant  of  grace.  As  salvation  is  as- 
cribed to  the  grace  of  God ;  so  it  is  an  instance  of  condescend- 
ing goodness,  that  our  faith,  relating  hereunto,  should  be  con- 
iirmed  by  such  a  dispensation,  as  is  generally  styled  a  covenant. 
Thus  David,  speaking  concerning  it,  says.  He  hath  made  with 
mean  everlasting  covenant^  ordered  in  all  things^  and  sure  ;  for 
this  is  all  my  salvatioyiy  and  all  my  desire^  2  Sam.  xxiii.  5.  This 
covenant,  as  to  what  respects  the  parties  concerned  therein,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  grace  of  God  is  displayed  in  it,  toge- 
ther with  the  various  dispensations,  or  administrations  thereof, 
is  particularly  considered  under  the  five  following  answers. 
The  only  thing,  that  remains  to  be  insisted  on  in  this,  is  its  be- 
ing called  the  Second  Covenant^  as  opposed  to  the  covenant  of 
works,  which  is  styled  the  First.  The  covenant  of  works  has 
been  considered  under  a  foregoing  answer  *  ;  and  therefore  all 
that  I  shall  observe,  concerning  it,  at  present,  is,  that  though 
life  was  promised  therein,  as  including  all  those  blessings, 
which  were  suited  to  the  state  of  man  in  innocency,  yet  there 
was  no  promise  of  salvation  in  it,  which  is  the  restoring  of  for- 
feited blessings,  or  a  recovery  from  a  state  of  death  and  ruin. 
In  this  respect,  the  covenant  of  grace  is  opposed  to  it. 

Again,  though  Adam  was  the  head  of  that  covenant,  v/hose 
obedience,  or  apostacy,  would  convey  life  or  death  to  all  hispos- 
■   See  C^uest.  "xx.  Faje  7Q  Ante, 
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terity,  whom  he  represented,  yet  he  stood  not  in  the  relation  of 
a  Mediator,  or  surety,  to  them,  for  that  was  inconsistent  with 
the  dispensation  he  was  under,  and  is  applicable  to  no  other  co- 
venant, than  that  which  we  are  considering,  as  thus  opposed 
to  it. 

Moreover,  perfect  obedience  was  demanded,  as  a  condition 
of  man's  attaining  life,  and  this  he  was  thoroughly  furnished  to 
perform ;  w^hercas,  in  the  covenant  of  grace,  if  God  should  in- 
sist on  our  performing  perfect  obedience,  the  condition  would 
be  in  its  own  nature  impossible,  and  therefore  we  should  here- 
by rather  be  excluded  from,  than  brought  into  a  state  ot  salva- 
tion ;  and  whatever  obedience  we  are  engaged  to  perform,  as 
expectants  of  salvation,  this  is  entirely  owing  to  the  grace  of 
God,  by  which  we  are  what  zve  are.,  as  well  as  attain  to  the 
blessings  we  hope  for :  Herein  the  covenant  of  works,  and  the 
covenant  of  grace,  differ. 

The  next  thing  that  we  are  to  observe,  is,  that  the  covenant 
of  grace  is  called  the  Second  Coveyiant ;  and  this  leads  us  to 
enquire,  whether  we  have  any  ground,  from  scripture,  to  con- 
clude, that  there  are  more  covenants  than  these  two ;  or,  at 
least,  whether  what  we  call  the  Second  Covenant^  or  the  cove- 
nant of  grace,  may  not  be  subdivided  into  two  covenants  j 
since  the  apostle  seems  to  speak  of  two  covenants  made  with 
fallen  man,  viz.  one  that  was  made  with  the  Israelites,  given 
from  mount  Sinai,  which  was  designed  to  continue  no  longer 
than  that  dispensation  they  were  under,  lasted ;  and  the  other 
is,  that  wliich  the  church  has  been  under,  ever  since  the  gospel 
dispensation  was  erected,  which  is  to  continue  to  the  end  of 
the  world.  These  are  described  by  their  respective  properties, 
in  an  allegorical  way,  and  illustrated  by  a  similitude,  taken 
from  two  mountains,  Sinai  and  Sion;  and  two  persons,  men- 
tioned in  scripture.  Agar  and  Sarah :  The  former  of  these  is 
said  to  gender  unto  bondage ;  the  latter  brings  those,  who  are 
under  it  into  a  state  of  liberty,  Gal.  iv.  24.  ^  seq.  and  one  of 
these  covenants  is  said  to  be  bett«;r  rhan  the  other,  and  particu- 
larly called  a  nexu  covenant ;  the  other  is  represented  as  decay- 
ing^ 7vaxing  old.,  and  ready  to  vanish  away,  Heb.  viii.  6,  8,  13. 

Moreover,  the  apostle  seems  to  speak  of  more  covenants 
than  one,  made  with  the  Jewish  churcii ;  for  he  says,  that  to 
them  pertaineth  the  adoption^  oJid  the  glory ^  and  the  covenants^ 
Rom.  ix.  4.  &c.  and  elsewhere,  speaking  concerning  the  Gen- 
tiles, ^s  aliens  from  the  commomuealth  of  Israel^  he  adds,  that 
they  were  alao  strangers  from  the  covenants  of  promise.,  Eph.  ii. 
12.  which  seems  to  argue,  that  there  were  more  than  two  co- 
venants with  man  ;  one  with  innocent  man  ;  the  other,  the  gos- 
pel-covenant, which  we  are  under ;  and,  besides  these,  there 
were  other  covenants,  n^a^e  with  Israel,  >vhich  seems  to  carry 
Vol.  II.  Y 
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m  it  the  appearance  of  an  objection,  to  what  was  before  ob- 
served, that  there  was,  in  reality,  but  two  covenants,  and  that 
whenever  we  read  of  any  covenant  in  scripture,  it  is^  reducible 
to  one  of  them. 

This  may,  without  much  difficult}^,  be  accounted  for,  con- 
sistently therewith,  if  we  consider  the  sense  of  those  scriptures 
above  mentioned. 

Firsty  As  to  those  scriptures,  that  seem  to  speak  of  two 
distinct  covenants,  made  with  fallen  man,  to  wit,  one  with  the 
Israelites,  the  other,  that  which  we  are  under,  they  really  in- 
tend nothing  more  than  two  different  dispensations  of  the  cove- 
nant of  grace ;  in  which  sense  we  are  to  understand  the  apos- 
tle, when  he  speaks  of  the  two  covenants,  the  Old  and  the  New, 
the  First  and  the  Second:  the  covenant  is  the  same,  though  the 
dispensation  of  the  grace  of  God  therein,  or  the  way  of  reveal- 
ing it  to  men,  differs.  But  this  will  be  more  particularly  in- 
sisted on  in  those  following  answers,  which  respect  the  vari- 
ous administrations  of  grace,  under  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment ;  therefore  we  proceed, 

Secondly^  To  enquire  into  the  meaning  of  those  other  scrip- 
tures, before-mentioned,  which  seem  to  speak  of  more  cove- 
nants than  one,  which  the  Jewish  nation  was  under.  By  the 
covenants  there  mentioned,  the  apostle  seems  to  refer  to  some 
different  times,  or  periods  of  the  church,  before  our  Saviour*s 
incarnation,  of  which  some  divines  take  notice  of  four;  in  each 
of  which,  there  was  something  new  and  distinct  from  the  rest, 
in  the  dispensation  of  divine  providence  towards  the  church. 
The  first  of  these  took  its  rise  from  the  promise  which  God 
gave  to  man,  as  soon  as  he  fell,  relating  to  that  salvation, 
which  was  to  be  brought  about,  in  its  proper  time,  by  the  seed 
of  the  woman.  The  second  period  of  the  church  began  after 
the  flood,  when  God  is  said  to  have  revealed  his  covenant  to 
Noah,  which  he  established  between  him  and  all  Jlesh  upon  the 
earthy  Gen.  ix.  l/,  A  third  remarkable  period,  or  change  of 
affairs  i;i  the  church,  was,  when  God  called  Abraham  out  of 
an  idolatrous  country,  to  sojourn  in  the  land  of  promise  ^  as  in 
a  strange  country ^  at  which  time  he  established  his  covenant 
with  him,  promising  to  be  a  God  to  him^  and  his  seed^  and  in- 
stituting circumcisioji  as  a  token  thereof  Gen.  xvii.  7 — 11.  upon 
which  occasion,  this  particular  dispensation  thereof  is  called. 
The  covenant  of  circumcision^  Acts  vii.  8.  The  fourth  and 
last  dispensation,  or  period,  which  more  especially  respected 
the  seed  of  Abraham,  as  increased  to  a  great  nation,  is  what  we 
read  of,  soon  after  they  were  delivered  from  the  Egyptian 
bondage,  when  God  was  pleased  to  separate  that  nation,  as  a 
peculiar  people  to  himself,  and  sent  Moses  from  mount  Sinai, 
where  he  appeared  to  them,  to  demand  their  explicit  consent 
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to  be  his  people ;  upon  which  occasion,  when  they  had  pre- 
mised, that  all  that  tke  Lord  had  said^  they  xvoidd  do  and  bt 
obedient^  and  a  public  and  solemn  sacrifice  ivas  offered^  and 
the  people  sprinkled xvith  the  blood  thereof^  it  is  said,  They  saxu 
Gody  and  did  eat  and  drink  ^  as  a  farther  sign  and  ratification  of 
this  dispensation  of  the  covenant,  Exod.  xx.iv.  1 — 11.  and  af- 
terwards many  statutes  and  ordinances  were  given  them,  con- 
taining those  laws,  which  God  required  of  them,  as  a  cove- 
nant people  ;  and  this  continued  till  the  gospel-dispensation,- 
which  succeeded  it,  was  erected.  This  seems  to  be  the  mean- 
ing of  what  the  apostle  speaks,  in  the  scriptures  before  cited, 
when  he  says,  that  the  church  of  the  Jews  had  the  covenants, 
as  intending  nothing  else  thereby,  but  the  dispensation  of  the 
covenant  of  grace,  as  subdivided  into  several  periods,  during 
the  various  ages  of  the  church,  from  the  fall  of  Adam  to  our 
recovery  by  Christ.  Therefore,  though  those  dispensations 
were  various,  yet  whatever  God  has  transacted  with  man,  in  a 
federal  way,  may  be  considered  under  two  general  heads ;  the 
first  called  the  covenant  of  works;  the  other,  the  covenant  of 
grace ;  the  latter  of  which  is  to  be  farther  considered,  under 
the  following  answers. 


Quest.  XXXI.  With  xuhom  was  the  covenant  of  grace  made  9 

Answ.  The  covenant   of  grace  was  made  with  Christ  as  the 
second  Adam ;  and  in  him,  with  all  the  elect,  as  his  seed. 

AS  the  covenant  of  grace  is  opposed  to  that  which  was  made 
with  Adam,  as  the  head  of  mankind,  so  it  is  consider- 
ed in  this  answer,  as  made  with  the  second  Adam,  and,  in 
him,  with  all  his  elect,  >vho  are  described,  by  the  Psalmist,  as 
a  seed  that  should  serve  him^  -which  shoidd  be  accounted  to  the 
Lord  for  a  generation^  Psal.  xxii.  30.  and  the  prophet  Isaiah, 
speaking  of  them,  says,  He  shall  sec  his  seed^  Isa.  liii.  10.  In 
explaining  this  answer,  we  shall  consider, 

I.  What  we  are  to  understand  by  a  covenant  in  general,  and 
more  particularly  how  it  is  to  be  understood,  as  used  in  scrip- 
ture. The  word  commonly  used  in  the  Old  Tcs*tament,*  to 
signify  a  covenant,  being  taken  in  several  senses,  may  be  bet- 
ter understood,  by  the  application  thereof,  in  those  places, 
where  we  find  it,  than  by  enquiring  into  the  sense  of  the  root, 
from  whence  it  is  derived.  Sometimes,  indeed,  it  signifies 
such  a  compact  between  two  parties,  as  agrees  with  our  com- 
mon acceptation  of  the  word,  especially  when  applied  to  trans- 
actions betw>;en  man  and  man ;  as  in  the  covenant  between 
Abraham,  and  those  neighbouring  princes,  that  were  confedf 
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rate  with  hiin^  where  the  same  ■word  is  used,  in  Gen.  xiv.  1 3>» 
and  in  the  covenant  between  Isaac  and  Abimelech,  mentioned 
in  Gen.  xxvi.  28,  29.  and  in  that  between  Jonathan  and  Da- 
vid, in  1  Sam.  xx.  16,  17.  in  ail  which  instances  there  was  mu- 
tual stipulation,  and  re-stipulation,  as  there  is  in  human  cove- 
nants ;  and,  for  this  reason,  some  apply  those  ideas  to  the 
word,  when  it  is  used  to  signify  God's  entering  into  covenant 
with  man. 

But  there  is  another  acceptation  thereof  when  God  is  re- 
presented as  making  a  covenant  with  man  which  is  more  agree- 
ble  to  the  divine  perfections,  and  that  infinite  distance  there  is 
between  him  and  us  j  therefore  we  find  in  several  places  of 
scripture,  that  when  God  is  said  to  make  a  covenant  there  is 
an  intimation  of  some  blessings  which  he  would  bestow  upon 
his  people,  without  any  idea  of  stipulation,  or  re-stipulation, 
annexed  to  it :  thus  we  read,  in  Jer.  xxxiii.  20.  of  God's  cove- 
nant of  the  day  and  nighty  or  that  there  should  be  day  and  night 
in  their  seasoti ;  and,  in  Gen.  xi.  9,  10,  11.  of  God's  establish- 
ing his  covenant  -with  Noah^  and  his  seed^  and  every  living 
creature^  that  alljiesh  should  not  be  cut  off  any  niore^  by  the 
waters  of  a  jlood.  And,  in  Ezek.  xxxiv.  25.  when  God  pro- 
mises to  cause  evil  beasts  to  cease  out  of  the  land^  and  that  his 
people  should  dxvell  safely  in  the  wilderness^  and  that  he  would 
confer  several  other  blessings  upon  them,  mentioned  in  the  fol- 
lowing verses ;  this  is  called,  his  making  with  them  a  cove- 
na7U  of  peace.  And,  when  God  promises  spiritual  blessings 
to  his  people,  in  Isa.  lix.  21.  he  savs.  This  is  ?7iy  covenant 
tvith  them;  my  Spirit  that  is  upon  thee,  and  the  ivords  that  I 
have  put  into  thy  mouth,  shall  not  depart  out  of  thy  mouth,  nor 
out  of  the  mouth  of  thy  seed^  nor  out  of  the  mouth  of  thy  seed^s 
seed,  saith  the  Lord,  from  henceforth,  and  for  ever. 

Moreover,  sometimes  the  Hebrew  word,  which  we  trans- 
late covenant^  is  used  to  signify  a  statute,  or  ordinance,  which 
God  has  established,  or  appointed,  in  his  church:  thus,  in 
Numb,  xviii.  19.  when  God  ordained,  that  Aaron  and  his  sons 
should  have  the  heave-offerings  of  the  holy  things,  he  says, 
These  have  I  given  thee,  and  thy  sons  and  thy  daughters  with 
thee,  to  be  a  statute  for  ever,  and  adds,  in  the  words  imme- 
diately following.  It  is  a  covenant  of  salt  for  ever,  before  the 
Lord. 

And  as  for  the  word  used  in  the  New  Testament,*  by  which 
the  LXX  generally  translate  the  Hebrew  word,  before-men- 
tioned, in  the  Old  Testament,  this  signifies  the  same  thing; 
so  that  both  the  words  imply  little  more  than  a  divine  estab- 
lishment or  ordinance,  in  which  God  gives  his  people  ground- 
to  expect  promised  blessings,  in  such  a  way,  as  redounds  most 
to  his  own  glory  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  they,  who  are  expec- 

*  tuSmn. 
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tants  thereof,  are  not  exempted  from  an  obligation  to  perform 
those  duties,  which  this  grace  obliges  them  to,  and  which  will 
be  an  evidence  of  their  right  to  them. 

And  I  cannot  but  farther  observe,  that  among  other  accep- 
tations of  the  word,  especially  as  used  by  the  aposde,  in  his 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  chap.  ix.  15 — 18.  it  signifies  a  Tes- 
tament; which  word  some  who  treat  on  this  subject,  rather 
choose  to  make  use  of,  than  to  call  it  a  covenant,  being  war-' 
ranted  so  to  do,  by  the  sense  given  of  it  in  this  scripture ;  and 
their  reason  for  it  is,  not  only  because,  as  the  apostle  says,  it 
was  con  finned  by  the  death  of  the  Testator ;  but  because  they 
conclude,  that  this  more  conduces  to  the  advancing  the  grace 
of  God,  in  this  dispensation,  than  to  style  it  a  coveiiant^  in  that 
sense,  in  which  the  word  is  commonly  used,  when  applied  to 
other  matters :  but  1  would  rather  acquiesce  in  that  medium, 
betwixt  both  extremes,  which  some  have  given  into,  who  join 
both  the  ideas  of  a  covenant  and  a  testament  together*,  and 
style  it,  in  some  respects,  a  covenant,  and,  in  others  a  testa- 
ment. If  it  be  called  a  covenant,  they  abstract  from  the  ideas 
^thereof,  some  things,  that  are  contained  in  the  sense  of  the 
word,  as  applied  to  human  contracts,  and  add  to  it  other  things, 
contained  in  a  testament;  such  as  the  giving  or  bequeathing 
certain  legacies,  as  an  act  of  favour,  to  those  who  are  denomi- 
nated, from  thence,  legatees,  interested  in  those  gifts  that  arc 
thus  disposed  of  by  the  will  of  the  testator.  Or  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  call  it  a  testament  it  seems  very  agreeable,  to 
this  dispensation,  to  join  with  it  the  idea  of  a  covenant,  more 
especially  as  to  what  contains  the  concern  of  Christ  herein,  as 
the  Head  thereof,  or  the  Person  in  whom  all  the  benefits,  con- 
tained in  this  testament,  are  first  reposed,  as  they  are  purcha- 
sed by  his  blood,  and,  as  the  consequence  thereof,  applied  by 
his  Spirit.  And  this  agrees  very  well  with  the  subject-matter 
of  this  answer,  in  which  the  covenant  is  said  to  be  made  with 
him,  and  with  the  elect  in  him,  as  well  as  with  what  is  con- 
tained in  that  answer  immediately  following,  in  which  the  cove- 
nant of  grace  is  described  in  such  a  way,  as  they  describe  it, 
who  say  that  it  was  made  with  believers.  This  is  necessary 
to  be  premised,  that  we  may  not,  in  our  explication  of  this 
doctrine,  advance  any  thing  which  is  inconsistent  with  its  be- 
ing a  covenant  of  grace  :  and,  that  we  may  farther  consider 
this  tnatter,  we  shall  proceed  to  shew, 

II.  What  there  is  in  the  idea  of  a  covenant,  as  we  generally 
understand  the  word,  when  applied  to  signify  a  contract  bt- 

♦  These  style  it,  Testamento  Foedus,  or  Fuedtts  Teatamentarium,  or  Testamen- 
tum  Foederate. 

(a)  \\AX\vtT,  "  THtificd  over  a  dend  body,"  an  ancient  rnoUe  tf  cevf nantinjj. 
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tween  man  and  man.  In  this  case,  there  are  two  parties,  one 
of  which  is  said  to  stipulate,  or  enter  into  a  covenant  with  the 
other,  in  which  lie  makes  a  proposal,  that  he  will  confer  some 
favours  on  him,  upon  certain  conditions,  provided  he  will  o- 
blige  himself  to  fulfil  them ;  and  the  other  party  complies  with 
the  proposal  made,  and,  in  expectation  of  those  advantages,  con- 
sents to  fulfil  the  conditions  enjoined,  and  accordingly  is  said 
to  re-stipulate ;  as  when  a  person  engages  another  to  be  his 
servant,  and  to  give  him  a  reward  for  his  service ;  and  the  o- 
ther  consents  to  serve  him,  in  expectation  of  the  wages  which 
he  engages  to  give  him :  in  this  case,  each  party  is  supposed 
to  be  possessed  of  something,  which  the  other  has  no  right  to, 
but  by  virtue  of  this  contract  made  between  them  :  thus  the  ser- 
vant has  no  right  to  the  rewards,  which  his  master  promises, 
nor  has  the  master  any  right  to  his  service,  but  by  mutual  con- 
sent. Each  party  also  proposes  some  advantage  to  himself^ 
and  therefore,  when  they  enter  into  this  agreement,  they  are 
supposed,  in  some  respects,  to  stand  on  a  level  with  each  other. 
No  one  will  enter  into  a  covenant  with  another,  for  the  perform- 
ing that  which  he  had  an  antecedent  right  to  j  nor  will  any  one 
engage  to  perform  any  service,  as  a  condition  of  his  receiving 
those  benefits,  which  he  had  a  right  to,  without  any  such  con- 
dition enjoined  on  him.  Moreover,  when  two  parties  are  said 
to  enter  into  covenant  with  one  another,  they  are  supposed,  in 
some  respects,  to  stand  in  need  of  some  things,  which  they  had 
before  no  right  to ;  one  party  needs  the  reward  proposed ;  the 
other,  the  service  which  he  enjoins,  as  a  condition  of  his  be- 
stowing it.  These  things  are  generally  supposed,  and  con- 
tained in  contracts  between  man  and  man. 

III.  When  God  is  said  to  enter  into  covenant  with  man, 
what  method  soever  we  take  to  explain  this  federal  transac- 
tion, we  must  take  heed  that  we  do  not  include  in  it  any  thing 
that  is  inconsistent  with  his  infinite  sovereignty,  or  argues  him. 
to  be  dependent  on  his  creatures,  as  though  he  had  not  an  ante- 
i:edent  right  to  their  obedience,  which  he  demands  in  this  cove- 
nant, or  it  were  left  to  man's  arbitrary  will  whether  he  would 
perform  it  or  no.  Though  men  may  be  said  to  have  some 
things  in  their  own  power,  so  that  one  has  a  right  to  that,  which 
another  has  no  right  to,  but  by  his  own  consent,  and  are  en- 
tirely left  to  their  liberty,  whither  they  will  consign  over  that 
right,  which  they  had  to  it,  to  another,  who  could  not  other- 
wise lay  claim  to  it ;  yet  this  is  by  no  means  to  be  applied  to 
man  when  considered  as  liaving  to  do  with  the  great  God.  The 
best  of  rrt;atures  have  no  right  to  any  thing,  separate  from  his 
arbitrary  will ;  and  therefore  though  stipulation  and  re-stipula- 
tion are  proper  words,  when  applied  to  a  man's  covenant,  they 
ought  not  to  be  made  use  of,  when  tve  explain  this  covenant 
between  God  and  mun- 
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IV.  Though  the  parties  concerned  in  the  covenant,  as  ex- 
plained in  this  answer,  to  wit,  God  the  Father,  and  Christ  the 
Head  of  his  elect,  are  both  divine  Persons,  so  that  one  of 
them  is  not  infinitely  below  the  other,  as  man  is  below  God ; 
and  therefore  it  is  more  properly  called  a  covenant,  in  this  res- 
pect, than  that  which  God  is  said  to  enter  into  with  man,  (and, 
if  stipulation  and  re-stipulation  is,  in  any  respect,  applicable  to 
the  divine  dispensation,  it  may  be  applied  in  this  case  :)  never- 
theless, there  are  some  things,  which  are  implied  in  the  idea 
of  a  covenant  between  man  and  man,  that  cannot,  consistently 
with  the  glory  of  these  divine  Persons,  be  contained  in  this 
federal  transaction  between  them ;  particularly,  as  he  that  en- 
ters into  covenant  with  another,  proposes  some  advantage  to 
himself  hereby :  thus  a  master,  when  he  stipulates  with  one  to 
be  his  servant,  is  supposed  as  much  to  need  his  service,  as  the 
servant  does  the  wages  that  he  promises  to  give  him ;  there  is 
a  kind  of  mutual  advantage  arising  from  thence :  but,  in  the 
covenant  of  grace,  whether  God  be  said  to  make  it  with  raan, 
or  with  Christ,  as  the  Head  of  his  elect,  the  advantage  that 
arises  from  thence  is  our's,  and  not  God's.  In  this  respect, 
what  was  done  by  Christ,  made  no  addition  to  the  essential 
glory  of  God,  or  the  divine  blessedness,  any  more  than  man 
can  be  said,  in  that  respect,  to  be  profitable  to  him  :  thus  some 
understand  those  words  of  the  Psalmist,  as  spoken  by  our  Sa- 
viour, when  he  says.  My  goodness  extendeth  not  to  thee^  but  to 
the  saints  -which  are  in  the  earthy  Psal.  xvi.  2,  3.  and  this  agrees 
very  well  with  some  other  things,  contained  in  the  same  Psalm, 
which  are  expressly,  in  other  parts  of  scripture,  applied  to  him ; 
and,  if  so,  then  the  meaning  is,  that  whatever  glory  God  the 
Father  designed  to  demonstrate  by  this  federal  transaction  with 
his  Son ;  yet  he  did  not,  as  men  do,  by  entering  into  covenant 
with  one  another,  propose  to  receive  any  addition  of  glory  from 
it,  as  though  he  were  really  to  be  profited  thereby. 

Again,  when  men  enter  into  covenant  with  one  another,  they 
are  supposed  to  have  different  wills,  and  accordingly  they 
might  refuse  to  enter  into  those  engagements,  which  they  bring 
themselves  under,  as  well  as  comply  with  them ;  the  obliga- 
tion, on  both  sides,  is  founded  in  mutual  consent,  and  that  is 
supposed  to  be  arbitrary :  but,  when  we  consider  the  eternal 
compact  between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  we  must  conclude, 
that  though  they  be  distinct  as  to  their  personality,  yet,  hav- 
ing the  same  essential  perfections,  the  will  of  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  cannot  but  be  the  same.  Therefore  when  many,  who 
explain  this  doctrine,  represent  one  as  proposing,  the  other  as 
complying,  with  the  proposal ;  one  demanding,  the  other  ex- 
pecting, and  each  depending  on  mutual  promises,  made  by  one 
to  the  other,  this,  it  is  true,  seems  to  be  founded  on  some 
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scripture-expressions  to  the  same  purpose,  wherein  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  pleased  to  condescend  to  make  use  of  such  modes  of 
speaking,  which  are  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  human  cove- 
nants, as  he  does  in  various  other  instances ;  nevertheless,  we 
mu3t  not  so  far  strain  the  sense  of  words,  as  to  infer,  from 
hence,  any  thing  that  is  inconsistent  with  the  divine  glory  of 
the  Father  and  the  Son.  And  to  this  we  may  add,  that  no 
act  of  obedience  can  be  performed  by  a  divine  Person,  in  the 
same  nature,  as  there  cannot  be  an  act  of  subjection  in  that  na- 
ture, which  is  properly  divine ;  and  consequently  when  we  con 
sider  Christ,  in  this  respect,  as  entering  into  covenant,  and  en- 
gaging to  perform  those  conditions,  which  were  insisted  on 
therein,  these  are  supposed  to  be  performed  by  him,  as  Me- 
diator, or  God  incarnate,  in  his  human  nature ;  and,  in  this 
respect,  he  is  the  Head  of  the  covenant,  which  is  made  with 
him,  and,  in  him,  with  the  elect.  Therefore  we  must  sup- 
pose, when  we  speak  of  a  covenant  between  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  that,  whatever  be  the  will  of  the  Father,  the  same  is 
the  Son's  will;  and  vhatever  conditions  the  Son  consented  to 
perform,  as  stipulated  in  this  covenant,  it  was  in  his  human 
nature  that  the  work  was  to  be  done ;  and  therefore  it  is  well 
observed,  in  some  following  answers,  that  he,  who  is  the  Head 
or  Mediator  of  this  covenant,  is,  as  it  was  absolutely  necessa- 
ry for  him  to  be,  both  God  and  man,  in  one  Person.  But  of 
this  more  hereafter. 

V.  There  are  several  expressions  used,  in  scripture,  that 
give  us  sufficient  ground  to  conclude,  that  there  was  an  eter- 
nal transaction  between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  relating  to  the 
salvation  of  his  elect,  which,  if  explained  agreeably  to  the  di- 
vine perfections,  and  consistently  with  the  glory  of  each  of  these 
divine  Persons,  is  not  only  an  undoubted  truth,  but  a  very  im- 
portant article  of  faith,  as  it  is  the  foundation  of  all  those  bless- 
ings, which  are  promised,  and  applied  to  us  in  the  covenant  of 
grace,  in  which  is  all  our  salvation  and  our  hope.  Here  let  it 
be  considered,  that,  when  we  speak  concerning  a  covenant,  as 
passing  between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  we  understand  there- 
by, that  there  was  a  mutual  consent  between  them  both,  that 
the  work  of  our  redemption  should  be  brought  about  in  such  a 
way,  as  it  was,  by  our  Saviour,  when  this  eternal  agreement 
had  its  accomplishment ;  and  accordingly  the  Father  is  said  to 
have  set  him  up^  as  the  Head  of  his  elect,  from  everlasting^ 
Prov.  viii.  23.  and  ordained,  that  he  should  execute  those  of- 
jfices,  which  he  was  to  perform,  as  Mediator,  and  receive  that 
revenue  of  glory,  that  was  the  result  thereof;  and  the  Son,  as 
having  the  same  divine  will,  could  not  but  consent  to  do  this  ; 
and  this  is  called,  his  eternal  undertaking;  and,  both  these  to- 
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gether,  are  styled  the  eternal  covenant,  between  the  Father  and 
him. 

For  the  proof  of  this  doctrine,  we  might  rtfer  to  thos2 
several  scriptures  that  speak  of  our  Saviour  as  lulled^  and  giV' 
en  for  a  covenant  of  t  lie  people^  Isa.  xlii.  G.  -m-A  foreordained^ 
1  Pet.  i.  20i  to  perform  the  work  uhich  he  engaged  in,  in  the 
behalf  of  his  elect ;  and  also  consider  him  as  consenting  to 
do  every  thing  for  his  people,  which  he  did  in  time,  and  to 
Liiand  in  every  relation  to  them,  that  was  subservient  to  their 
redemption  and  salvation,  which  he  could  not  but  do,  as  hav- 
ing the  same  divine  will  with  the  Father;  and  without  his 
consent,  it  could  not  properly  be  said  that  there  •was  a  cove- 
nant between  them.  We  might  also  prove  it  from  those  sever- 
al scriptures,  that  speak  of  him,  as  sanctijied  and  sent  into  the 
•worlds  John  x.  36.  to  act  as  Mediator,  scaled  hij  the  Father^ 
John  vi.  27.  and  receiving  a  poxver  to  lay  down  his  life,  and 
take  it  up  again^  John  x.  1 8.  that  so  he  might  answer  the  great 
end  of  our  redemption  thereby ;  and  also,  from  his  being  em- 
powered to  execute  the  offices  of  a  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King ; 
confirmed  in  his  priestly  office  by  the  oath^  Psal.  ex.  4.  Ileb.  vii. 
21.  of  the  Father,  sent  by  him  to  execute  his  Prophetical  of- 
fice to  those  whom  he  was  to  guide  in  the  way  of  salvation  ; 
and,  as  God''s  King^  set  on  his  holy  hill  of  Zion^  Psal.  ii.  6. 
When  we  consider  all  these  things  done,  on  the  Father's  part, 
as  antecedent  to  Christ's  acting  as  Mediator,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  when  we  compare  them  with  other  scriptures,  that  speaL 
of  the  Son,  as  consenting  to  do  the  will  of  God,  or  compl)  ing 
with  his  call,  willing  to  be  and  do  whatever  was  necessary,  to 
secure  the  great  ends  designed  thereby ;  when  we  consider 
him,  as  taking  the  human  nature  into  union  with  the  divine, 
not  without  his  own  consent  thereunto,  and  as  bearing  the 
punishment  due  to  our  sin,  which  it  would  not  have  been  just 
for  God  to  have  inflicted,  without  his  will  or  consent;  I  say, 
this  mutual  consent  between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  that  those 
things  should  be  done  which  were  subservient  to  the  redemp- 
tion and  salvation  of  the  elect,  which  the  scripture  is  very  ex- 
{)ress  in  giving  an  account  of,  these  are  a  sufficient  foundation 
for  our  asserting,  that  there  was  a  covenant  between  the  Fa- 
ther and  the  Son  relating  thereunto. 

IJut  now  we  shall  enquire,  more  particularly,  into  the  sense 
of  those  scriptures,  on  which  iliis  doctrine  is  founded.  And 
liere  we  cannot  wholly  pass  over  what  we  read,  in  Psal.  cxix. 
122.  Be  suretiffor  thy  servant  for  good;  and  Hezekiah's  prayer, 
in  Isa.  xxxvili.  14.  /  am  oppressed;  undertake^  or  be  surety, 
for  me.  The  Hebrew  words  are  the  same  in  botii  places,  and 
'.ignifics,  not  barely  to  conhr  some  privilegts  on  persons,  but 
.  )  do  this  under  the  character  of  a  suretv  ;  and  therefore  when 

Vol..  II.  Z 
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David  and  Hezekiah  pray  that  they  may  be  delivered,  either 
from  their  enemies,  or  their  afflictions,  by  addressing  them- 
selves to  their  Deliverer  under  this  character,  it  must  be  sup- 
posed that  they  U:nderstand  him,  as  having  undertaken  to  be  a 
Surety  for  his  people,  which  is  a  character  thjit  belongs  only  to 
the  Son.  And  since  it  is  so  evident,  that  his  Mediatorial  work 
and  character  was  so  well  known  to  the  Old  Testament  church, 
as  their  salvation  was  equally  concerned  herein  with  ours ;  and, 
oince  they  are  often  represented  as  addressing  themselves  to 
him  by  faith  and  prayer,  it  seems  more  than  probable  that  he 
is  so  considered  in  these  texts,  when  it  is  desired  that  he  would 
be  surety  for  them,  namely,  that  as  he  was  appointed  by  the 
Father^  and  had  undertaken,  by  his  own  consent,  to  stand  in 
that  relation,  they  pray  that  they  might  be  made  partakers  of 
the  benefits  arising  from  thence. 

There  is  also  another  scripture,  in  which  the  same  word  *  is 
lised,  which  seems  to  be  applied  to  our  Saviour,  viz.  in  Jer. 
XXX.  21.  Their  nobles^  or,  as  it  ought  to  be  rendered,  in  the  sin- 
gular number,  their  noble,  or  magnificent  person,  shall  be  of 
ihe7nsehes^  and  their  governor  shall  proceed  frcra  the  midst  of 
them  ;  and  I  xvill  cause  him  to  draxv  ?iear^  and  he  shall  approach 
unto  me ;  for  who  is  this  that  engaged  his  heart  to  approach  to 
me^  saith  the  Lord?  This  sense  of  the  text  is  very  agreeable  to 
several  other  prophecies,  relating  to  the  Messiah's  being  of  the 
seed  of  Israel ;  and  when  it  is  said,  /  xvill  cause  him.  to  draxv 
near-,  and  he  shall  approach  wato  we,  it  implies,  that  he  should 
sustain  the  character,  and  perform  the  work  of  a  surety,  in  the 
behalf  of  his  people,  for  that  is  the  proper  sense  of  the  word 
there  used ;  for  xvho  is  this  that  hath  engaged  his  heart  unto 
me?  that  is,  who  is  there,  among  the  sons  of  men,  that  dares 
engage  in  this  work,  or  is  qualified  for  it  ?  Or  it  may  be  un- 
derstood with  a  note  of  admiration  ;  that  is,  how  glorious  a  per- 
son is  this,  who  hath  engaged  his  heart,  or  (as  it  was  deter- 
mined that  he  should)  has  freely  consented  to  approach  unto 
me,  that  is,  in  so  doing,  to  act  as  a  surety  with  me  for  my  peo- 
ple !  And  that  this  is  a  more  probable  sense  of  the  text,  than 
to  suppose  that  it  is  meant  either  of  Zerubbabel,  or  some  other 
governor,  that  should  be  set  over  them,  after  the  captivity,  ap- 
pears, if  we  compare  it  with  ver.  9.  in  which  it  is  said.  They 
shall  serve  the  Lord  their  God.,  and  David  their  king.,  which,  can 
be  meant  of  none  but  Christ,  inasmuch  as  Dav  id  was  dead ; 
and  none  that  sat  on  his  throne,  or  descended  from  him,  can 

*  Tlw  Hthrev:  yccy^d  i?)  this,  and  the  ivjo  other  scriplrn-es  above  mentioned,  is  3"1J.' 
ii'hich  sij7):/ies,lniidiim  suum  reci])cre;  sj^ondcrc  pio  uIkjuo  ;  and  it  is  used  in 
several  other  scriptures,  in  the  same  !;eiise,J'or  a  person's  nndertuking  to  be  a  surety 
for  anotiier.  See  Gen.  xliii.  6.  chap.  xliv.  32-  Prov.  si.  IJ.  Job  xvii.  3.  2  Kivgs 
xviii.  32-  and  eke-ohere. 
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be  called  David  in  this  place,  because  divine  worship  is  said 
to  be  performed  to  him,  which  could  not  be  done  without  ido- 
latry, which  no  true  sense  of  scripture  can  give  countenance  to; 
and  this  is  a  character  given  of  our  Saviour  in  other  scriptures : 
thus,  in  Ezek.  xxxiv.  24.  I  xvill  be  their  God^  and  mij  servant 
David  a  Prince  among  them ;  and,  in  Hos.  iii.  5.  Theij  shall 
seek  the  Lord  their  God^  and  David  their  Kingy  and  fear  the 
Lord  and  his  goodness  in  the  latter  day ;  that  is,  they  shall  ad- 
here, and  give  divine  worship,  to  the  Messiah,  whom  their 
fathers  rejected,  when  they  are  converted,  in  the  latter  days. 
Now  it  is  this  David^  their  King,  who  is  said  to  have  engaged 
his  heart  to  approach  unto  God;  and  then,  in  the  words  imme- 
diately following,  ver.  22.  God  reveals  himself,  as  a  covenant- 
God,  to  them,  which  is  the  consequence  of  Christ's  engaging 
his  heart  to  approach  unto  him  :  Te  shall  he  my  people,  and  I 
xvill  be  your  God.  Now  this  proves  an  eternal  transaction  be- 
tween the  Father  and  the  Son,  in  that  the  Father  wills,  or  de- 
termines, that  he  shall  draw  7iear,  or  approach  to  him,  as  a  sure- 
ty, and  the  Son  consents,  in  that  he  has  engaged  his  heart  to 
do  it;  and  all  this  with  a  design  that  his  covenant  should  be 
established,  and  that  he  should  be  a  God  to  his  people. 

There  is  another  scripture  which  proves  that  there  was  a 
federal  transaction  between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  from  seve- 
ral expressions  therein  used,  namely,  in  Isa.  xlii.  1,  6.  which 
is,  beyond  dispute,  sjjoken  concerning  our  Saviour;  for  it  is 
applied  to  him  in  the  New  Testament,  Matt.  xi.  18 — 21.  Here- 
in God  the  Father  calls  him  his  Servant,  as  denoting  that  it 
was  his  will,  or  (to  use  that  mode  of  speaking,  which  is  gene- 
rally applied  to  covenants  between  man  and  man)  that  he  stipu- 
lated with  him,  to  perform  the  work  which  he  engaged  in,  as 
Mediator,  to  which  he  is  said  to  be  called  in  righteousness  ; 
and,  with  respect  to  his  human  nature,  in  which  he  performed 
it,  he  is  styled  God\i  elect,  as  fore-ordained  hereunto,  and  the 
person  in  rvhom  his  soul  delighteth,  as  he  is  glorified  by  him  in 
the  faithful  discharge  thereof;  and,  that  he  might  not  fail  there- 
in, God  promises  to  hold  his  hand,  and  keep  him  ;  and,  as  the 
result  of  his  having  accomplislied  it,  to  give  him  for  a  covenant 
of  the  people,  for  a  light  of  the  dntiles. 

And  elsewhere,  in  Isa.  xlix.  8,  9.  which  also  appears  to  be 
spoken  to  Christ,  not  onlv  from  the  context,  but  from  the  re- 
ference to  it  in  the  New  Testament,  2  Cor.  vi.  2.  In  an  accep- 
table time  have  J  heard  thee,  and  in  a  day  of  sahatioti  have  i 
helped  thee  ;  and  I  xvill  preserve  thee,  and  give  thee  for  a  cove- 
nant of  the  people,  to  establish  t lie  earth,  to  cause  to  inherit  the 
desolate  heritages ;  that  thou  may  est  say  to  the  prisoners,  Cy 
forth  ;  to  them  that  are  in  darkness.  Shew  yourselves,  we  have 
a  plain  intimation  of  his  being  ord;;lned  by  the  Father  to  per- 
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form  that  work,  which  he  was  engaged  in,  a'>  iMcdiator;  and 
his  being-  g-iv en  for  a  covenant  of  the  people^  signifies  his  being 
sent  into  the  world,  in  pursuance  of  a  covenant,  in  which  the 
salvation  of  his  people  was  contained.  And  there  is  another 
scripture,  in  which  our  Saviour,  speaking  to  his  disciples,  says, 
in  Luke  xxii.  29.  I  appoint  unto  you  a  king'dom^  as  my  Father 
hath  appointed  me;*  or,  I  confer  the  blessings  of  this  kingdom 
upon  you,  in  a  covenant  way,  as  my  Father  hath  appointed 
me  to  do,  in  that  eternal  covenant,  which  passed  between  him 
and  me. 

Again,  there  are  several  rewards,  which  were  promised  to 
him,  as  the  consequence  of  his  discharging  the  work  committed 
to  him,  some  of  which  respected  that  glory  which  belongs  to 
his  person,  as  Mediator;  and  others,  more  especially,  respected 
the  salvation  of  his  people,  and  therein  the  success  of  his  un- 
dertaking :  thus  it  is  said,  in  Isa.  liii.  10.  When  thou  shalt  make 
his  sold  an  offering  for  sin^  he  shall  see  his  seed ;  he  shall  pro- 
long his  days,  and  the  pleasure  oj"  the  Lord  shall  prosper  in  his 
hands  ;  together  with  several  other  things  relating  to  the  event, 
and  consequence  of  his  performing  the  work  he  was  engaged  in. 

Moreover,  as  he  was  called  to  this  work,  or,  as  it  was,  as  we 
before  explained  it,  the  result  of  the  Father's  will,  that  he  should 
perform  it ;  so  we  have  elsewhere  an  account  of  his  own  con- 
sent, as  implying,  that  it  was  the  result  of  his  own  will,  as  well 
as  his  Father's :  thus  it  is  said,  in  Psal.  xl.  6 — 8.  Mine  ears 
hast  thou  opened,  or  bored;  alluding  to  a  custom  used  under 
the  ceremonial  law,  by  which  the  willing  servant  was  signified 
to  be  obliged,  by  his  own  consent,  to  serve  his  master  for  ever, 
Exod.  xxi.  5,  6.  Thus  God  the  Father,  engaged  Christ,  if  I 
may  so  express  it,  to  perform  the  work  of  a  Mediator;  and 
then  we  have  an  account  of  his  consent  hereunto,  when  he  says, 
Lo,  I  come,  I  delight  to  do  thy  xvill,  0  my  God ;  yea,  thy  knv  is 
within  Jny  heart ;  and  this  mutual'consent  is  farther  expressed 
in  Isa.  1.  5.  The  Lord  God  hath  opened  mine  ear,  and  l7vas  not 
rebellious  ;  neither  turned atvay  hack* 

And  he  is  farther  represented,  as  making  a  demand,  or  in- 
sisting on  the  accomplishment  of  what  was  stipulated  in  this 
covenant ;  and  this  he  had  a  warrant  to  do  from  tlie  Father,  in 
Psal.  ii.  8.  Ask  of  me,  and  I  shall  give  thee  the  heathen  for  thine 
inheritance,  and  the  litter  most  parts  of  the  earth  for  thy  posses- 
sion. These,  and  many  other  scriptures  of  the  like  nature,  suf- 
ficiently prove  this  doctrine,  that  there  was  an  eternal  covenant 
between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  relating  to  the  redemption 
and  salvation  of  the  elect;  and  this  implies  more  than  his  be- 
ing barely  fore-ordained  to  perform  the  work  he  was  engaged 
jn,  as  he  is  said  to  have  been,  1  Pet.  i.  2.  for  that,  alone,  would 

*   A(a7'S«Mow  vuti.  t.tS*--  iii£:^o  uoi  s  TTurup  f^K  ^*vi\ua.y. 
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not  have  proved  that  there  was  a  federal  transaction  between 
the  Father  and  him ;  since  it  may  be  said  of  any  one,  who  is 
engaged  in  works  of  an  inferior  nature,  that  God,  who  called 
him  to  perform  them,  fore-ordained  that  he  should  do  so ;  but 
when  it  is  said,  concerning  our  Saviour  not  only  that  he  enga- 
ged in  the  work  of  our  redemption,  as  the  result  of  his  Father's 
will,  but  of  his  own,  and  so  consented  to  do  whatever  was  in- 
cumbent on  him,  as  Mediator,  this  certainly  argues  that  there 
was  an  eternal  covenant  between  the  Father  and  him,  with  re- 
lation to  this  matter,  so  far  as  we  may  be  allowed  to  retain  any 
of  those  ideas  taken  from  human  covenants,  when  we  speak  of 
any  transaction  between  two  divine  Persons. 

There  is  but  one  scripture  more  that  I  shall  mention,  which, 
though  some  will  not  allow  that  it  relates  to  this  matter,  yet,  if 
We  duly  consider  the  scope  and  design  thereof,  together  with 
its  connexion  with  the  foregoing  words,  may  probably  appear 
lo  be  of  some  weight  to  confirm  this  doctrine;  namely,  in  Zcch. 
vi.  13.  in  which  it  is  said.  The  counsel  of  peace  shall  he  between 
them  both.  Some,  indeed,  understand  these  words,  as  referring 
to  Joshua  and  Zerubbabel,  and  that  they  signify  their  mutual 
consent,  to  promote  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  church.  But 
this  cannot  reasonably  be  concluded  to  be  the  sense  of  the  text ; 
for  Zerubbabel  is  not  mentioned  in  this  cliapter ;  nor  are  there 
any  two  persons  spoken  of  therein,  that  it  can  be  applied  to, 
but  Jehovah  and  the  Branch,  that  is,  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
who  are  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  words  ;  Christ,  who  is  call- 
ed the  Branch,  is  said  to  build  the  temple  of  the  Lord^  and 
to  be  a  Priest  upon  his  throne ;  and  this  work,  which  he  was 
engaged  in,  and  the  royal  dignity,  which  he  was  advanced  to, 
are  both  of  them  said  to  be  the  result  of  a  counsel,  or  federal 
transaction,  that  was  between  them  both. 

If  it  be  objected  to  this,  that  this  counsel  of  peace  only  respects 
the  harmony  that  there  is  between  Christ's  priestly  and  kingly 
offices,  as  both  of  them  have  a  reference  to  our  salvation  :  this 
cannot  well  agree  with  the  meaning  of  the  word  counsel^  which 
implies  in  it  a  confederacy  between  two  persons,  and  not  the 
tendency  of  two  offices,  executed  to  bring  about  the  same  end. 

And,  if  it  be  farther  objected,  that  the  grammatical  construc- 
tion of  the  words  do  not  favour  the  sense  whicli  we  give  of 
them,  inasmuch  as  they  ccjutain  an  account  of  something  that 
was  future,  and  not  from  all  eternitv.  To  this  it  may  be  rej)lied, 
that  it  is  not,  in  the  least,  disagreealile  to  the  sense  of  the  words, 
and  other  phrases  of  the  like  import,  used  in  scripture,  to  un- 
derstand them  in  the  sense  before-mentioned,  since  it  is  no  uv.- 
common  thing,  in  scripture,  for  that  to  be  said  to  be,  that  ap- 
pears to  be:  thus  it  is  said,  Let  all  the  house  of  Israel  /;/'..• 
aisuredlu^  that  God  hath  made  that  name  7V.vi/.v,  whorr.  ije  have 
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crucified^  both  Lord  and  Christy  Acts  ii.  36.  that  is,  he  hath,  by 
his  raising  him  from  the  dead,  demonstrated  him  to  be  botfi 
Lord  and  Christy  -which,  in  reality,  he  was  from  all  eternity  ;  so, 
in  this  text,  when  it  is  said,  that  the  counsel  of  peace  shall  be 
hetxveen  them  botk^  it  signifies,  that  Christ's  building  the  tem- 
ple, and  bearing  the  glory,  and  sitting  as  a  Priest  upon  his 
throne,  is  a  plain  evidence,  or  demonstration,  that  there  was  a 
counsel  or  covenant,  between  the  Father  and  him,  from  all  eter- 
nity, relating  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  his  people,  who  are 
the  spiritual  house  that  he  builds,  and  the  subjects  whom  he 
governs,  defends,  and  saves.  Thus  concerning  the  federal  trans- 
action that  was  between  the  Father  and  the  Son ;  and,  since 
this  is  called,  in  this  ansv/er,  The  covenant  of  grace,  it  may  be 
necessary  for  us  to  enquire, 

VI.  Whether  this  be  a  distinct  covenant  from  that  which 
God  is  said  to  enter  into,  or  make  v/ith  man.  This  covenant 
is  said,  indeed,  to  be  made  with  Christ,  as  the  head  of  his 
elect :  but  it  may  be  enquired,  whether  there  be  not  also  ano- 
ther covenant,  which  is  generally  styled  the  covenant  of  grace, 
that  is  made  with  the  elect,  as  parties  concerned  therein.  Every 
one,  that  is  conversant  in  the  writings  of  those  who  treat  on 
this  subject,  will  observe,  that  divines  often  distinguish  between 
the  covenant  of  redemption,  and  that  of  grace  ;  the  former  they 
suppose  to  be  made  with  Christ,  in  the  behalf  of  his  elect;  the 
latter,  to  be  made  with  them,  in  which  all  spiritual  blessings 
are  promised,  and  applied  to  them,  which  are  founded  on 
Christ's  mediation ;  and  accordingly  they  say,  the  covenant  of 
redemption  was  made  with  Christ  more  immediately  for  him- 
self; whereas  the  covenant  of  grace  is  made  with  believers  for 
Christ's  sake,  in  which  respect  they  suppose  that  these  are  two 
distinct  covenants,  and  explain  themselves  thus. 

1.  In  the  covenant  of  redemption,  made  v/ith  Christ,  there 
were  several  promises  given,  v/hich  more  immediately  respected 
himself;  and  these  related,  some  of  them,  to  those  supports  and 
encouragements  tiiat  he  should  receive  from  the  Father,  which 
were  necessary,  in  order  to  his  being  carried  through  the  suf- 
ferings he  was  to  undergo,  viz.  that  God  xvould  hold  his  hand^ 
that  he  should  not  fail^  or  be  discouraged^  Isa.  xxiv.  4.  and 
others  respected  that  Mediatorial  glory,  which  should  be  con- 
ferred upon  him,  when  his  sufferings  were  finished;  as  it  is 
said,  Ought  not  Christ  to  have  suffered,  and  to  enter  into  his 
glory  ?  Luke  xxiv.  26.  and  that  he  should  have  a  name  given 
him  above  even/  name,  Phil.  ii.  9.  and  many  other  promises  to 
the  like  purpose. 

And,  besides  tliese,  there  were  other  promises  made  to  him, 
respecting  his  elect;  as  that  he  should  have  a  seed  to  serve  him^ 
Psal.  xxii.  30.  and  tli'at  he  should  see  of  the  travail  of  his  soul, 
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and  be  satisfed ;  and  that  God  xvoidd  divide  him  a  portion  with 
the  great^  and  he  should  divide  the  spoil  with  the  strongs  Isa. 
liii.  11,  12.  or  that  his  difficult  undertaking  should  be  attended 
^v'ith  its  desired  success,  that  so  it  might  not  be  said  that  he 
died  in  vain. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  covenant  of  grace,  which  thty 
suppose  to  be  distinct  from  that  of  redemption,  God  promiseth 
forgiveness  of  sins,  and  eternal  life,  through  Christ ;  or  that 
that  should  be  restored  to  us  by  him,  which  we  lost  by  cur  fall 
in  Adam,  with  great  advantage  ;  and  that  all  the  blessings, 
which  we  stand  in  need  of,  for  the  beginning,  carrying  on,  and 
completing  the  work  of  grace  in  us,  and  the  making  us  meet 
to  be  partakers  of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light,  should 
be  freely  given  us.  Now,  as  these  promises  are  made  to  the 
elect,  the  covenant,  in  which  they  are  contained,  is  called.  The 
covenant  of  grace^  and  so  distinguished  from  the  covenant  of 
redemption. 

2.  In  the  covenant  of  redemption,  as  they  farther  explain  it, 
the  elect,  on  whose  account  it  was  made,  were  considered,  as  to 
be  redeemed  by  Christ :  But,  in  the  covenant  of  grace,  they  are 
to  be  considered  as  redeemed  by  him  ;  therefore  the  covenant 
of  redemption  is  antecedent,  or  subservient,  to  the  covenant  of 
grace. 

3.  They  farther  suppose,  that  the  conditions  of  the  covenant 
of  redemption,  on  which  the  promises  made  therein  were  found- 
ed, are  what  Christ  did  and  suffered  in  his  own  Person  ;  where- 
as faith,  wrought  in  us,  is  generally  styled  by  them,  a  condi- 
tion of  the  covenant  of  grace,  and  as  such  it  is  variously  ex- 
plained, as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  observe,  under  the  next 
answer,  in  which  faith  is  said  to  be  required,  as  the  condition 
to  interest  believers  therein ;  in  this  respect,  among  others,  the 
covenant  of  redemption  is  oftentimes  explained,  as  a  distinct 
covenant  from  that  of  grace. 

I  confess,  I  am  not  desirous  to  offend  against  the  generation 
of  those  who  have  insisted  on  this  subjec  t,  in  such  a  way,  as 
that  they  have  not  advanced  any  doctrine  derogatory  to  the  di- 
vine perlections,  or  subversive  of  the  grace  of  C^od,  displaved 
in  this  covenant;  and  tlitreforc  I  am  inclined  to  think,  as  some 
have  done,  that  this  controversy  may  be  compromised ;  or,  if 
we  duly  weigh  those  distinctions  that  are  necessary  to  be  con- 
sidered, it  will  appear  to  be  little  more  than  what  consists  in 
diiferent  modes  of  explication,  used  by  tiiose,  wlio,  in  the  main, 
intend  the  same  thing.  I  shall  tlurelbre  humbly  offer  my 
thoughts,  about  this  matter,  in  ilie  four  following  heads. 

(1.)  It  is  to  be  allowed,  on  all  hands,  that  the  covenant  of 
redemi)tion,  as  some  st}le  it,  is  a  covenant  of  the  highest  grace, 
so  far  as  it  respects  the  advantages  that  the  elect  are  to  receive 
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from  it;  for  it  is  a  wonderful  instance  of  grace,  that  there  should 
be  an  eternal  transaction  between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  re- 
luting  to  their  salvation,  and  that  herein  he  should  promise  to 
Christ,  that,  as  the  reward  of  his  obedience  and  suft'erings,  he 
would  give  grace  and  glory  to  them,  as  it  is  allowed  by  all, 
who  have  just  notions,  either  of  the  covenant  of  redemption,  or 
that  of  grace,  that  he  did  herein. 

(2.)  It  must  be  farther  allowed,  on  both  sides,  whether  it  be 
supposed  that  the  covenant  of  grace,  and  the  covenant  of  re- 
demption, are  distinct  covenants,  or  not,  that  salvation,  and  all 
the  blessings,  which  we  generally  call  privileges  of  the  covenant 
of  grace,  have  their  first  foundation  in  this  transaction,  between 
the  Father  and  the  Son  ;  so  that  if  there  had  not  been  such  a 
covenant,  which  some  call  a  covenant  of  redemption,  we  could 
have  had  no  promise  of  these  privileges  made  in  the  covenant 
of  grace. 

(3.)  As  there  is  nothing  promised,  or  given,  in  the  covenant 
of  grace,  but  what  is  purchased  and  applied  by  Christ,  so  there 
is  nothing  promised  to  Christ,  in  the  covenant  of  redemption, 
as  some  style  it,  but  what,  some  way  or  other,  respects  the  ad- 
vantage of  his  people  :  thus  whatever  was  stipulated  between 
the  Fatlier  and  the  Son,  in  that  covenant,  was  with  a  peculiar 
regard  to  their  salvation.  Did  Christ,  as  their  surety,  promise 
to  pay  that  debt,  which  was  due  from  them,  to  the  justice  of 
God  ?  this  must  be  considered,  as  redounding  to  their  advan- 
tage. And,  was  there  a  promise  given  him,  as  was  before  ob- 
served, that  God  -would  hold  his  hand^  that  he  should  not  fail,^ 
or  be  discouraged^  till  he  had  finished  the  work  that  he  came 
about  ?  this  must  also  be  supposed  to  redound  to  our  advan- 
tage as  hereby  our  salvation  is  secured,  which  it  could  not  have 
been,  had  he  sunk  under  the  weight  of  that  wrath,  which  he 
bore.  And,  was  there  a  promise  given  him,  that  he  should,  af- 
ter his  sufferings,  enter  into  his  glory  f  this  also  redounds  to 
the  advantage  of  the  elect ;  for  it  not  only  consists  in  his  being 
freed  from  his  sufferings,  and  having  some  personal  glories  put 
upon  him,  but  in  his  going  thither  to  prepare  a  place  for  them, 
and  with  this  design,  that  they  should  be  brought  there  to  behold 
his  glory  ;  and  this  is  also  considered,  as  a  pledge  and  earnest 
of  their  future  happiness,  to  whom  he  says,  Because  I  live,  ye 
shall  live  also,  John  xiv.  19. 

(4.)  When  we  consider  this  covenant,  as  made  with  Christ, 
whether  we  call  it  the  covenant  of  redemption,  or  of  grace,  still 
we  must  look  upon  it  as  made  with  him,  as  the  Head  and  Re- 
presentative of  his  elect,  and  consequently  it  was  made  with 
them,  as  is  observed  in  this  answer,  as  his  seed  ;  therefore  if  the 
question  be  only  this,  whether  it  be  more  or  less  proper  to  call 
this  tVf-o  covenants,,  or  one,  I  v/ill  not  contend  v.'ith  them,  who 
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in  compliance  with  the  common  mode  of  speaking,  assert,  that 
they  are  two  distinct  covenants  ;  but  yet  I  would  rather  choose 
to  call  them  two  great  branches  of  the  same  covenant;  one 
whereof  respects  what  Christ  was  to  do  and  suffer,  and  the  glo- 
ry that  he  was  to  be  afterwards  possessed  of;  the  other  more 
immediately  respects  that  salvation,  which  was  to  be  treasured 
up  in  and  applied  by  him  to  the  elect ;  and  therefore  I  cannot 
but  think,  that  what  is  contained  in  this  answer,  that  the  covenant 
of  grace  was  made  with  Christ,  as  the  Head,  and,  in  him,  with 
the  elect,  as  his  seed,  is  a  very  unexceptionable  explication  of 
this  doctrine. 

VII.  Since  we  frequently  read,  in  scripture,  of  God's  enter- 
ing into  covenant  with  man,  and  man  with  him,  this  is  next  to 
be  explained,  in  such  a  way,  as  is  consistent  with  the  divine 
perfections,  and,  in  order  hei-eto,  we  have,  in  our  entrance  on 
this  subject,  enquired  *  into  the  grammatical  sense  of  the  word 
covenant^  and  the  common  acceptation  thereof  in  scripture,  when 
applied  to  any  transaction  between  God  and  mim,  and  have 
shewn,  that,  however,  there  may  be  stipulation  and  re-stipula- 
tion,  and  thereby  a  passing  over  of  mutual  rights,  from  one 
party  concerned  to  the  other,  in  covenants  between  man  and 
man ;  yet  that  this  cannot,  consistently  with  the  glory  of  God, 
and  that  infinite  distance  which  there  is  between  him  and  the 
creature,  be  applied  to  the  covenant  of  grace,  and  have  produ- 
ced some  scriptures  to  prove,  that  the  main  thing  to  be  consi- 
dered therein,  is  God's  promising  the  blessings  that  accompany 
salvation  to  his  people. 

Other  scriptures  might  have  been  referred  to,  to  the  same 
purpose,  in  which,  when  God  is  said  to  make  a  covenant  with 
his  people,  we  read  of  nothing  but  promises  of  temporal,  or 
spiritual  privileges,  which  he  would  confer  on  them  :  thus,  when 
he  made  a  covenant  with  Abraham,  he  sajs.  Unto  thy  seed  have 
J  given  this  land^from  the  river  oj  Egypt ^  xinto  the  great  river ^ 
the  river  Euphrates^  Gen.  xv.  18.  and  elsewhere  he  says.  This 
shall  be  the  covenant  that  I  xvill  make  with  the  house  of  Israel^ 
I  will  put  my  larv  in  their  inward  parts^  faj  and  write  it  in 

*  See  Page  168.  ante. 


fnj  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  they  »hall  not  teach  every  man,  he.  is  designed 
to  exclude  all  public  and  priviile,  ministerial,  taniily,  and  social  instruction  ;  for 
this  is  founded  on  the  law  of  nature,  and  is  enforced  in  the  New  Testament  in- 
stitution of  a  gvjspel-niinistry  to  continue  to  the  consunnnation  of  all  thinpc, 
(Matt/i.  xxviii.  20.  and  Kph.  iv.  11,  12,  13.)  and  in  the  oblipalion  that  it  h;ts  laid 
upon  Christian  fnirentt  to  briiiir  up  thrir  children  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of 
the  Lord;  (Kph.  vi.  4.)  as  also  in  the  directions  that  are  given  in  this  very  epistle, 
chap.  iii.  1.'.  and  x.  24,  25.  to  private  Christians,  to  e.rhort  one  another  daily,  &lc. 
This  passage  therefor*-  must  be  taken,  either  in  a  cowfHiratirr  sense,  as  such  ex- 
pressions often  are:  (Sec /*a.  xliii.  1^.  ^fr.  xxili.  18.  and  .Uur.  ix.  13)  Or  clic 

Vet.  11.  A  a 
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their  hearts^  and  zoill  be  their  God^  and  they  shall  be  wy  pcopic. 
They  shall  all  knoxv  me^from  the  least  to  the  greatest  of  them; 
for  I  xuill  forgive  their  iniquity,,  and  I  will  remember  their  sin 
no  more,  Jer.  xxxi.  33,  54.  We  might  also  consider  the  descrip- 
tion hereof,  as  it  is  called,  A  covenant  of  promise^  Eph.  ii.  12. 
and  the}'^,  who  are  interested  herein,  as  called,  The  children  of 
promise,^  Gal.  iv.  28.  Nevertheless,  God  has  ordained,  that, 
pursuant  to  this  method  of  applying  the  promises  of  this  cove- 
nant, none  should  have  ground  to  expect  to  be  made  partakers 
thereof,  but  in  such  a  way,  as  tends  to  set  forth  his  infinite 
sovereignty,  and  unalienable  right  to  obedience  from  his  crea- 
tures, which  they  are  bound  to  perform,  not  only  as  subjects, 
under  a  natural  obligation  to  obey  the  divine  law,  but  as  those 
who  are  laid  under  a  super-added  engagement  thereunto,  by 
the  grace  of  the  covenant.  This  will  prepare  the  way  for  what 
may  be  farther  said,  in  order  to  our  understanding  the  mean- 
ing of  those  scriptures,  that  speak  of  God's  entering  into  a  co- 
venant with  man,  and  man  with  him.  Therefore  let  it  be  ob- 
served, 

1.  That  when  God  entered  into  a  covenant  with  Christ,  as 
the  Head  of  his  elect,  this  included  his  entering  into  covenant 
"with  thern  ;  as  it  is  expressed  in  this  answer  ;  so  that  they  have 
their  respective  concern  therein  in  all  things,  excepting  what  re- 
lates to  his  character,  as  Mediator,  Redeemer,  Surety,  and  those 
peculiar  branches  of  this  covenant,  which,  as  was  before  ob- 
served, belong  only  to  himself,  which  some  call  the  covenant  of 
redemption,  as  distinct  from  the  covenant  of  grace.  From  hence 
it  may  be  observed,  without  any  strain  on  the  sense  of  words, 
that  the  same  covenant  that  was  made  with  him,  was  in  that 
peculiar  branch  thereof  that  respected  the  elect,  or  the  privi- 
leges that  they  were  to  receive  from  him,  made  with  them. 
This  is  very  agreeable  to,  and  tends  to  explain  that  peculiar 
mode  of  speaking,  often  used  by  the  apostle  Paul,  concerning 
believers  being  crucified  with  Christ,  Gal.  ii.  20.  dead,  Rom. 
vi.  8.  buried,  vox.  4.  quickened  or  risen.  Col.  ii.  12.  compared 
with  chap.  iii.  1.  and  made  to  sit  together  in  heavenly  places  in 
Christ  Jesus,  Eph.  ii.  6.  as  denoting  their  being  made  parta- 
Icers,  as  his  members,  of  the  benefits  arising  from  Christ's  suf- 
ferings and  glory,  as  really  as  though  they  had  suffered,  and 
were  now  actually  glorified  with  him. 

2.  Since  the  covenant  of  grace  is  sometimes  called  a  cove- 
nant of  promise,  for  the  reasons  before-mentioned,  we  may  ea- 
sily understand  hereby,  that  God's  entering  into  covenant  with 

witli  reference  to  that  manner  of  teaching  which  was  used,  and  rested  in  under 
the  obscurities  of  the  Old  Testament  dispensation,  and  tlie  c«rrupt  interpreta- 
tions of  the  Jcrdsh  doctors ;  or  both  may  be  included.  Gutisq. 
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ins  people,  signifies  his  giving,  or  making  known  to  them,  those 
great  and  precious  promises,  that  are  contained  therein,  which 
have  a  more  immediate  reference  to  their  salvation  ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  his  keeping  covenant  with  them,  implies,  his 
bestowing  on  them  the  blessings  promised  in  it,  which  is  other- 
wise called  his  remembering'  his  holy  covenant^  Luke  i.  72.  or 
his  performing  the  truth  to  Jacob^  and  the  mercy  to  Abraham^ 
ivhich  he  had  sworn  unto  them  from  the  days  of  old ^  Micah.  vii. 
20.  and  it  is  sometimes  called  his  shexving  them  his  covenant^ 
Psal.  XXV.  14.  not  barely  in  a  way  of  i-evelation,  but  special  ap- 
plication of  the  blessings  contained  therein,  and  his  bringing 
them  into  the  bond  of  the  covenant.,  Ezek.  xx.  37.  that  is,  en- 
gaging or  obliging  them  to  obedience,  from  the  constraints  of 
his  love  and  grace,  manifested  in  the  promises  of  this  covenant ; 
so  that  now  they  are  doubly  bound  to  be  his,  not  only  as  he  is 
their  Creator  and  Sovereign,  but  as  he  has  made  them,  by  this 
federal  transaction,  the  peculiar  objects  of  his  favour  and  grace. 

3.  When  God  is  pleased,  as  he  often  does,  to  annex  to  this 
covenant  a  demand  of  faith,  repentance,  or  any  other  graces, 
to  be  exercised  by  those,  who  may  claim  an  interest  in  the 
blessings  thereof,  this  is  agreeable  to  that  idea,  which,  as  was 
before  observed,  is  contained  in  this  covenant,  by  which  it  is 
denominated  an  establishment,  or  divine  appointment,  or,  as  it 
is  sometimes  called,  a  statute^  Numb,  xviii.  19.  Psal.  1.  16.  and 
this  respects  the  connexion  of  those  graces  with  salvation,  and 
their  indispensible  obligation  thereto,  who  hope  to  attain  it. 
But  this  is  rather  a  consequence  of  God's  entering  into  cove- 
nant with  them,  than  an  antecedent  condition,  stipulated  by  him, 
which  would  infer  a  kind  of  suspense  in  him,  whether  he  should 
fulfil  his  promise  or  no,  till  the  conditions  were  performed. 
This  is  the  principal  thing  we  militate  against,  when  we  except 
against  the  use  of  the  v.'ord  stipulation^  with  relation  hereunto  ; 
whereas,  if  nothing  else  were  intended  by  this  word,  but  the 
necessary  connexion,  which  God  has  ordained,  that  there 
should  be  between  the  blessings  promised,  and  the  grace  de^ 
manded  in  this  covenant,  as  some,  Avho  use  the  word,  under- 
stand nothing  else  by  it ;  I  would  not  contend  about  persons 
using,  or  laying  aside  an  improper,  and,  I  think,  I  may  say,  un- 
t^criptural  mode  of  speaking. 

Thus  concerning  the  meaning  of  God's  entering  into  cove- 
nant with  man.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  the  latter  branch  of 
this  head,  namely,  what  we  are  to  understand  by  those  scrip- 
tures that  speak  of  man's  entering  into  covenant  with  God  : 
such  a  mode  of  speakinfr  we  liave,  when  Moses  savs  to  the  peo- 
ple, 7^e  stand  this  day  all  of  you  before  the  Lord  ijour  God^  that 
thou  shonldest  enter  into  covenant  with  the  Lord  thy  Goii^  and 
into  hh  oath^  which  the  Lord  thy  God  makfth  rvith  thre  this  daif^ 
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Deut.  xxix.  IQ — 12.  and  it  is  said  elsewhere,  The  people  enter" 
ed  into  a  covenant  to  seek  the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers^  with  all 
their  hearts^  and  zvilh  all  their  soul^  2  Chron.  xv.  12.  and  that, 
Josiah  made  a  covenant  before  the  Lord^  to  walk  after  the  Lordy 
and  to  keep  his  commafidments^  and  his  testimonies^  afid  his  sta- 
tutes with  all  their  heart,  and  with  all  their  soul,  to  perform  the 
xvcrds  of  this  covenant,  that  xvere  xuritten  in  this  book,  and  all 
the  people  stood  to  the  covenant,  2  Kings  xxiii.  3.  This  is  a  most 
solemn  tiansaction,  and  includes  in  it  the  very  essentials  of  prac- 
tical religion  ;  therefore  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  enquire,  what 
we  are  to  understand  thereby ;  and,  since  scripture  is  the  best 
interpreter  of  itself,  and  parallel  texts  give  light  to  each  other, 
we  may  observe  what  is  said  elsewhere,  upon  the  like  occasion, 
where  God  speaks  of  some  that  cht^se  the  things  that  please  him, 
love  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  to  be  his  servants,  a7id  take  hold  of 
his  covenant,  Isa.  Ivi.  4,  6.  so  that  to  enter  into  covenant,  is  to 
take  hold  of  God's  covenant ;  to  embrace  the  blessings  promis- 
ed therein,  as  the  apostle  speaks  of  those  rvho  died  in  faith,  not 
having  received  the  promises,  or  the  blessings  promised,  but 
having  6 e en  them  afar  off,  and  xvere  persuaded  of  them,  and  em- 
brciced  them,  Heb.  xi.  13.  Again,  as  we  receive  the  blessings  of 
the  covenant  by  faith,  so  to  enter  into  covenant  with  God  im- 
plies, a  professed  dedication  of  ourselves  to  a  covenant-God, 
with  a  due  sense  of  our  obligation  to  yield  that  obedience,  which 
we  are  engaged  to  thereby,  or  a  declaration  that  we  pretend  not 
to  lay  claim  to  the  blessings  of  the  covenant,  without  being  ena- 
bled, by  his  grace  to  comply  with  the  demands  thereof  j  and 
this  is  sometimes  expressed,  by  swearing  to  the  Lord,  as  it  is 
said,  U7ito  ?ne  every  knee  shall  bow,  and  every  toyigue  shall swear^ 
Isa.  xlv.  23.  As  God,  when  he  enters  into  a  covenant  with  man, 
is  sometimes  said  to  swear  to  him,  or  to  confirm  his  promise  by 
his  oath,  upon  which  account  the  covenant  of  grace  is  sometimes 
called  his  oath,  as  in  one  of  the  scriptures  before-mentioned,  and 
others  that  might  have  been  referred  to,  Luke  i.  72,  72.  so,  on 
the  other  hand,  our  entering  into  covenant  with  him,  is  our  swear- 
ing fealty,  as  subjects  do  to  their  princes,  whereby  they  own  them 
to  be  their  rightful  governors,  and  themselves  under  an  obliga- 
tion to  serve  them. 

This  is  farther  explained,  in  that  solemn  ti-ansaction  that  pass- 
ed between  God  and  his  people,  in  the  close  of  the  ministry  and 
life  of  Moses,  Deut.  xxvi.  17,  18.  by  which  we  may  understand 
what  is  meant,  in  other  places,  by  God's  entering  into  covenant 
with  them  ;  this  is  expressed  by  his  avouching  them  to  be  his 
peculiar  people,  as  he  had  promised  them,  and  that  they  shoidd 
keep  all  his  commandments;  q,  d,  he  conferred  this  privilege 
upon  them  with  that  vie^'/,  that  they  might  reckon  themselves 
under  the  highest  obligation  to  be  obedient  to  him  ;  and  then 
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we  have  an  explication  of  man's  entering  into  covenant  with 
God,  when  it  is  said,  Thou  hast  avouched  the  Lord  this  dau  to 
be  thy  God^  that  is,  thou  hast  pubhciy  declared,  that  thou  art 
willing  to  be  subject  to  him,  as  thy  covenant-God,  and  express- 
ed a  ready  inclination,  pursuant  hereunto,  to  walk  in  his  ways, 
and  keep  his  statutes,  and  his  commandments,  and  his  judg- 
ments, and  to  hearken  unto  his  voice :  this  is  such  an  entering 
into  covenant,  as  is  incumbent  on  all  who  expect  the  blessing 
thereof ;  and,  if  any  one  intends  nothing  more  than  this  by  re- 
stipulation,  when  he  uses  the  word  in  explaining  this  doctrine, 
I  will  not  contend  with  him  ;  but,  since  it  is  to  use  a  word 
without  its  proper  ideas,  which  others  annex  to  it,  I  humbly 
conceive  this  doctrine  may  be  better  explained  without  it. 


Quest.  XXXII.  How  is  the  grace  of  God  manifested  in  the 
second  covenant  f 

Answ.  The  grace  of  God  is  manifested  in  the  second  covenant 
in  that  he  freely  provideth,  and  offereth  to  sinners  a  Media- 
tor, and  life  and  salvation  by  him  ;  and  requiring  faith  as 
the  condition  to  interest  them  in  him,  promiseth  and  giveth 
his  Holy  Spirit  to  all  his  elect,  to  work  in  thera  that  faith, 
with  all  other  saving  graces,  and  to  enable  them  unto  all  holy 
obedience,  as  the  evidence  of  the  truth  of  their  faith  and 
thankfulness  to  God,  and  as  the  way  which  he  hath  appointed 
to  salvation. 

SINCE  the  covenant,  which  we  have  begun  to  consider,  is 
called  the  covenant  of  grace,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  shew 
in  what  respects  the  grace  of  God  is  manifested  therein ;  and, 
in  order  thereunto,  we  may  observe, 

I.  That  life  and  salvation,  which  are  \^xy  comprehensive 
blessings,  containing  all  that  sinful  creatures  stand  in  need  of, 
are  promised  herein.  Hereby  the  grace  of  God  is  more  eminent- 
ly illustrated  than  it  was  in  the  first  covenant ;  in  which  though 
life  was  promised,  yet  there  was  no  promise  of  salvation,  or  of 
the  recover)'  of  a  forfeited  life.  This  is  only  brought  to  light  by 
the  gospel,  which  contains  a  glorious  discovery  of  the  gi^ace  of 
this  covenant :  the  blessings  promised  therein,  are,  grace  here, 
and  glory  hereafter ;  all  which  are  contained  in  that  promise,  / 
will  be  a  God  to  thee^  that  is,  I  will  deal  with  thee  in  such  a  way, 
as  that  all  my  divine  perfections  shall  contribute  to  thy  happi- 
ness. And  sometimes  when  C^od  reveals  himself  as  a  covenant- 
God,  he  promises,  as  he  did  to  Abraham,  that  hciuill  be  their 
shield^  and  their  exceeding  /rreat  reward^  Gen.  xv.  1.  And  there 
are  other  promises  respecting  the  forgiveness  of  sin  ;  as  when 
God  says,  /,  even  /,  am  he  that  bhtteth  out  thy  transgressions,  fer 
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mine  own  sake^  and  will  not  remember  thy  sinsy  Isa.  xliii.  25.  and, 
that  we  may  consider  this  in  its  utmost  extent,  the  apostle  says 
as  much  as  can  be  expressed  in  words,  which  is  the  conse- 
quence of  God's  being  a  covenant-God  to  his  people,  when  he 
tells  them,  All  tlwigs  are  yours^  -whether  Paul^  or  Apollos^  or 
Cephas^  or  the  world^  or  hfe^  or  death^  or  things  present^  or  things 
to  come  ;  all  are  yours^  1  Cor.  iii.  22. 

II.  Man  could  not  have  been  made  partaker  of  these  invalua- 
ble blessings  contained  in  this  covenant,  without  the  interposi- 
tion of  a  Mediator ;  for  he  no  sooner  rebelled  against  God,  but 
he  was  separated  from  his  presence  and  deprived  of  all  those 
blessings,  which  he  might  otherwise  have  expected ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  holiness  and  justice  of  God  obliged  him  to 
testify  his  displeasure  against  him,  whereby  he  was  utterly  ex- 
cluded from  all  hope  of  obtaining  any  blessings  from  him  :  the 
perfections  of  the  divine  nature  rendered  it  necessary  that  a  sa- 
tisfaction for  sin  committed,  should  be  insisted  on ;  and  this 
could  not  be  given  by  man  in  his  own  person,  nor  could  he 
reasonably  expect  that  God  should  receive  him  into  favour 
without  it,  as  having  rendered  himself  guilty  in  his  sight,  and 
so  liable  to  condemnation.  Therefore,  since  he  could  do  nothing 
that  had  any  tendency  to  repair  the  injuries  which  he  had  offer- 
ed to  the  divine  justice,  if  ever  he  have  access  to  God,  and  ac- 
ceptance in  his  sight,  it  must  be  in  and  through  a  Mediator ; 
which  leads  us  to  consider  Avhat  v/e  are  to  understand,  by  a  me- 
diator, and  what  was  to  be  done  by  him,  in  order  to  the  procur- 
ing this  favour. 

A  mediator,  in  general,  is  one  who  interposes  between  two 
parties  that  are  at  variance,  in  order  to  make  peace ;  and  this  he 
does,  either  by  endeavouring  to  persuade  the  party  offended  to 
lay  aside  his  resentment,  and  forgive  the  injury,  which  is  a  less 
proper  sense  of  the  word ;  or  else  by  making  an  overture  of 
satisfaction,  as  an  inducement  hereunto.  In  the  former  sense  it 
would  have  been  an  affront  to  tiie  divine  Majesty,  and  an  injur}" 
to  his  justice,  for  any  one  to  desire  that  God  should  be  recon- 
ciled, without  a  satisfaction  given  ;  in  the  latter,  we  are  to  un- 
derstand the  word  Mediator^  when  applied  to  Christ,  in  this  an- 
swer. He  is  not  therefore  herein  to  be  considered  barely  as  a 
Mediator  of  intercession,  as  pleading  that  God  would  remit  the 
debt,  out  of  iiis  mere  soVereignt}'  or  grace  ;  but  as  a  Mediator 
of  satisfaction,  or  a  Surety,  entering  into  an  obligation  to  answer 
all  the  demands  of  justice.  In  this  respect,  he  is  the  Mediator  of 
the  covenant ;  where:ts,  when  he  is  sent,  by  God,  to  reveal,  or 
make  known  the  blessings  thereof  to  man,  he  is  styled.  The  Mes- 
senger of  the  covenant^  Mai.  iii.  1.  It  was  possible  for  a  mere 
creature  to  perform  the  work  of  a  mediator,  in  this  lower,  and 
less  proper  sense  of  the  Vv^ord  .;  or,  provided  satisfaction  wert- 
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given  to  the  justice  of  God,  to  intercede  with  him  for  the  sin- 
ner, or  intreat  him  to  tmn  away  from  the  fierceness  of  his  wrath, 
which  sin  deserved,  in  which  sense  Moses  is  styled  a  yyiediator^ 
and  in  no  other  *  ;  so  some  understand  that  text,  &s  spoken  ot" 
him,  when  the  apostle  says,  Gal.  iii.  19.  of  the  lav/,  that  if  ivas 
ordained  bif  angels^  in  the  hand  of  a  mediator  \  ;  and,  agreeably 
hereunto,  Moses  says,  I  stood  between  the  Lord  and  you  at  that 
time,  to  sheru  you  the  tvord  of  the  Lord ;  for  you  "were  afraid,  by 
reason  of  the  fire,  Deut.  v.  5.  and  elsewhere,  after  Israel  had 
sinned,  in  worshipping  the  golden  calf,  he  says,  I'ou  have  siri' 
neda  great  fnn,andnoxv  Iivill  go  up  unto  the  Lord :  peradven- 
ture,  I  shall  make  an  atonement  for  xjour  sin,  Exod.  xxxii.  30. 
not  that  he  was  to  be  accounted  a  mediator  of  satisfaction,  for 
the  atonement  he  hoped  to  make,  was  by  entreaty,  or  humble 
iiupplication,  that  God  would  not  destroy  them,  as  they  had  de- 
served. This  I  call  a  less  proper  sense  of  the  word  Mediator  ; 
■whereas,  in  this  ansv/er,  Christ  is  styled  a  Pvlediator,  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  he  was  a  Re^leemer,  or  Surety,  for  man, 
or  made  a  proper  atonement  to  procure  reconciliation  between 
God  and  man  by  his  blood,  of  which  more  will  be  considered, 
when  we  speak  concerning  Christ's  priestly  office. 

III.  It  is  a  very  great  instance  of  grace,  that  God  should  ad- 
mit of  a  Mediator,  who  might  have  exacted  the  debt  of  us  in 
our  own  persons  ;  and,  we  being  unable  to  pay  it,  might  have 
punished  us  with  everlasting  destruction.  That  he  was  not  o- 
bliged  to  admit  of  a  Mediator,  will  appear,  if  we  consider  the 
nature  of  tlie  debt  due  from  us,  who  were  obliged  to  perform 
perfect  obedience,  or  else  to  suffer  punishment ;  and  therefore 
he  might  have  relused  to  have  allowed  of  this  to  be  performed 
by  another,  in  our  st- ad  :  in  this  case,  it  is  not  like  as  when  pe- 
cimiary  debts  are  paid,  Avhich  cannot  be  refused  by  the  credi- 
tor, though  paid  by  one  that  is  surety  for  the  debtor.  But,  since 
this  will  be  more  particularly  considered,  when  we  speak  con- 
cerning the  satisfaction  which  Christ  gave  to  the  justice  of  (iod, 
as  our  great  High- Priest,  all  that  we  shall  add,  concerning  it, 
at  present,  is,  that  it  was  an  instance  of  that  grace,  which  was 
displayed  in  the  covenant,  in  which  Christ  is  considered  as  a 
Mediator  of  satisfaction. 

IV.  The  grace  of  God  farther  appears,  in  that  he  not  only 
admitied  of  a  Mediator,  but  provided  one.  It  was  impossible 
for  fallen  man  to  find  out  any  one  that  would  so  much  as  plead 
his  cause,  or  speak  a  word  in  his  behalf,  till  satisfaction  were 
first  given  ;  and  no  mere  creature  could  pay  unto  God  a  ran- 
som that  was  worthv  of  his  acceptance,  or  available,  to  answer 
the  end  designed  thereby.  If  tiie  best  of  creatures  had  under- 

*   Such  an  one  in  more  properly  caileJ  Inttrnuniius,  than  .Mediator 
+  Vitl  JBtz.  and  Wliitby  in  hi. 
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taken  the  work,  it  would  have  miscarried  in  his  hands  :  How 
deplorable  and  hopeless  then  must  the  condition  of  fallen  man 
for  ever  have  been,  if  God  had  not  found  out  the  expedient  him- 
self to  bring  about  our  redemption  !  this  was  a  blessing  un- 
thought  of,  unasked  for  by  him.  I  will  not  deny  but  that  man 
might  have  some  ideas  of  the  divinity  and  glory  of  the  second 
Person  in  the  Godhead,  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  re- 
vealed to  him,  while  in  a  state  of  innocency,  as  it  was  necessary 
that  it  should  be,  in  order  to  his  worshipping  of  each  of  the  di- 
vine Persons,  and  I  doubt  not  but  he  retained  some  ideas  here- 
of when  fallen.  But  it  may  be  questioned,  whether  he  knew 
that  it  was  possible  for  the  Son  of  God  to  be  incarnate  ;  or  sup- 
pose, for  argument-sake,  we  allow  that  he  had  some  idea  of  the 
possibility  thereof .;  yet  he  could  never  have  known  that  he  was 
willing  to  submit  to  this  astonishing  instance  of  condescension, 
and  thereby  to  put  himself  in  the  sinner's  room,  that  he  might 
procure  that  redemption  that  was  necessary  for  him.  This  mys- 
tery of  the  divine  will  was  hid  in  God,  and  therefore  could  ne- 
ver have  been  known  by  him  without  revelation,  and  conse- 
quently would  not  have  afforded  him  any  matter  of  relief  in  his 
deplorable  state.  How  wonderful  therefore  was  the  grace  of 
God,  that  he  should  find  out  this  expedient,  and  lay  help  on 
one  that  is  mighty,  or  provide  one  to  do  that  for  him,  which 
none  else  could  have  done  ! 

And  to  this  we  may  add,  that  it  was  no  less  an  instance  of 
divine  grace,  that  GcmI  the  Son  should  consent  to  perform  this 
work  for  him  :  his  undertaking  it,  was  without  the  least  force 
or  compulsion  ;  for  that  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  his 
consenting  to  become  a  Surety  for  us,  and,  a«  such,  to  suffer  in 
our  room  and  stead,  since  all  punishinent  must  either  be  de- 
served by  him,  that  bears  it,  or  else  voluntarily  submitted  to  : 
The  former  of  these  can  by  no  means  be  said  of  Christ ;  for  a 
personal  desert  of  punishment  is  inconsistent  with  his  spotless 
puritv,  and  would  have  rendered  the  price,  laid  down  by  him 
for  our  redemption,  invalid ;  therefore  he  voluntarily  conde- 
scended to  engage  in  this  work.  He  gave  his  life  a  ransom  for 
many  ;  and  this  is  considered  as  a  peculiar  display  of  grace  in 
him,  as  the  apostle  expresses  it,  Te  know  the  grace  of  our  Lord 
yesus  Christy  that  though  he  was  rich^  yet,  for  your  sakeSy  he 
became  poor ^  that  z/c,  through  his  poverty  y  anight  be  rich^  2  Cor. 
viii.  9. 

V.  This  Mediator  being  provided  for  man,  without  his  de- 
seit  or  expectation,  we  proceed  to  consider  him  as  offered  to 
him,  and,  together  with  him,  life  and  salvation.  This  is  the 
great  design  of  the  gospel,  to  discover,  or  .make  an  overture 
hereof  to  him;  without  this,  the  gospel  could  not  be  preached, 
nor  a  visible  publication  made  of  the  grace  of  the  covenant  con- 
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tained  herein  :  but,  since  the  overture  of  grace,  or  the  call  of 
God  to  accept  of,  and  embrace  Christ,  as  offered  in  the  gospel, 
is  more  particularly  considered  under  a  following  answer  *,  we 
shall  reserve  the  farther  consideration  of  this  matter  to  it, 

VI.  It  is  farther  said,  in  this  answer,  that  the  grace  of  God  is 
manifested  in  the  second  covenant,  in  his  requiring  faith,  as  the 
condition  to  interest  believers  in  Christ.  This  expression  may 
be  allowed  of,  or  excepted  against,  according  to  the  method  ta- 
ken to  explain  it,  which  we  shall  endeavour  to  do,  and  therein 
shew  in  what  sense  we  deny  the  covenant  of  grace  to  be  condi- 
tional ;  and  then  enquire,  whether  there  be  not  another  sense, 
agreeable  to  the  divine  perfections,  in  which  these  words  may 
be  understood,  and  other  expressions,  of  the  like  nature,  fre- 
quently used  by  divines,  in  which  faith  is  styled  si  condition 
thereof;  and  accordingly  we  shall  enquire, 

1.  What  we  are  to  understand  by  a  person's  having  an  intet' 
est  in  Christ.  This  implies  our  having  a  right  to  claim  him,  as 
our  Mediator,  Surety,  Advocate,  and  Saviour,  and  with  him 
all  those  spiritual  blessings,  which  are  purchased  and  applied 
by  him  to  those  whom  he  has  redeemed ;  so  that  such  an  one 
may  say,  upon  good  grounds,  Christ  is  mine,  together  with  alt 
spiritual  blessing's  in  heavenly  thing's  in  him. 

Here  let  it  be  considered,  that  it  is  one  thing  to  say,  that  Christ 
is  the  Redeemer  and  Saviour  of  man,  or,  in  particular,  of  his 
elect,  who  are  given  to  him  for  this  end  ;  and  another  thing  for 
a  person  to  say,  he  is  my  Redeemer  or  Saviour  :  the  former  of 
these  is  a  truth,  founded  in  scripture-revelation  ;  and  according- 
ly every  one  mav  say,  as  Moses  expresses  it,  2^,  he  loved  the 
peoplcy  Deut.  xxxiii.  3.  or  his  peculiar  chosen  people ;  or,  as  the 
apostle  says,  Chj-ist  loved  the  churchy  mid  gave  himself  for  it, 
Eph.  v.  25.  But  he,  who  has  an  interest  in  Christ,  has  a  right 
to  claim  him,  as  his  Saviour,  and  therefore  may  say,  with  the 
apostle.  He  loved  me,  and  gave  himself  for  me,  Gal.  ii.  20.  This 
I  rather  choose  to  express,  by  a  believer's  having  a  right  to 
claim  him  as  his  Saviour,  than  his  being  actually  enabled  so  tQ 
do,  inasmuch  as  many  have  an  interest  in  Christ,  who  are  des- 
titute of  that  assurance,  which  would  give  them  a  comfortable 
sense  thereof  in  their  own  souls. 

2.  We  are  now  to  consider  how  faith  is  said  to  be  required, 
as  the  condition  to  interest  us  in  Christ ;  or  how  tar  this  expres- 
sion may  be  qualified  and  explained,  without  asserting  any  thing 
derogatory  to  the  glory  of  God,  or  the  grace  of  the  covenant. 
The  word  condition,  though  often  used  when  we  speak  of  con- 
tracts between  man  and  man,  as  an  essential  ingredient  therein, 
is  not  so  plainly  contained  in  those  explications  of  the  covenant 
of  grace,  which  -wq  have  in  scripture ;  and,  v<hcnever  v.'c  Wic  if, 

*  See  Quest.  Ixvii. 

Vot.  II.  B  b 
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with  a  particular  applieation  thereunto,  we  must  understand  it 
in  such  a  sense,  as  is  agreeable  to  the  divine  perfections.  There« 
fore,  that  we  may  compare  these  two  senses  of  the  word  condi' 
tton  together,  in  order  to  our  determining  how  far  it  may  be 
used,  or  laid  aside,  in  explaining  this  doctrine,  let  us  consider, 

(1.)  That  in  human  covenants,  in  which  things  are  promised 
on  certain  conditions,  these  conditions  are  supposed  to  be  possi- 
ble to  be  performed,  otherwise  the  promise,  depending  thereon, 
is  rendered  void,  and  it  contains  no  other  than  a  virtual  denial 
to  make  it  good.  Thus  the  king  of  Israel  did  not,  at  first,  un- 
derstand  the  message  sent  him  by  the  king  of  Syria,  requiring 
of  him  to  heal  Naaman  of  his  leprosy,  as  a  condition  of  peace 
and  friendship  between  them ;  and  the  inference  he  makes  from 
it  was,  that  he  had  a  design  to  seek  a  quarrel  against  him  ;  and 
his  reasoning  would  have  been  just,  had  it  been  intended  in  this 
sense,  since  the  condition  was  not  in  his  own  power.  Moreo- 
ver, if  a  master  should  tell  his  servant,  that  he  would  give  him 
a  reward,  in  case  he  v/ould  perform  the  work  of  ten  days  in 
one,  he  would  conclude  nothing  else  from  it,  but  that  he  was 
resolved  not  to  give  him  any  thing.  Now,  to  apply  this  to  our 
present  purpose,  we  must  consider  whether  faith,  when  it  is  a 
condition  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  be  in  our  own  power  or  no. 
There  are  some  external  acts  thereof,  indeed,  which  are  so  ;  but 
these  Are  too  low  to  be  deemed  conditions  of  salvation,  or  of 
the  blessings  of  the  covenant  of  grace  |  and  as  for  those  acts 
which  are  supernamral,  or  the  effects  of  the  exceeding  greatness 
of  the  power  of  God,  though  they  are  inseparably  connected 
with  salvation,  yet  taey  are  not  in  our  power ;  so  as  that  we 
may  conclude,  that  they  are  proposed  as  conditions,  in  the  same 
sense  as  those  things  are  said  to  be,  that  are  supposed  to  con- 
tain this  ingredient  in  them^ 

In  this  respect,  the  covenant  of  gi-ace,  as  to  the  conditionality 
of  it,  differs  from  the  covenant  of  innocency,  in  which  perfect 
obedience,  which  was  the  condition  thereof,  was  so  far  in  man's 
power,  that  he  could  have  performed  it,  without  the  super- 
added assistance  of  divine  grace :  but  when,  on  the  other  hand, 
perfect  obedience  is  considered,  as  a  condition  of  fallen  man's 
entering  hito  lije^  in  which  sense  our  Saviour's  reply  to  the 
young  man's  question,  in  Matt.  xix.  17.  is  understood  by  many, 
this  is  a  plain  intimation  that  eternal  life  is  not  to  be  obtained 
this  way,  inasmuch  as  the  condition  is  impossible. 

(2.)  When  conditions  are  insisted  on,  in  human  covenants, 
it  is  generally  supposed,  that  though  it  be  possible  for  the  per- 
son, that  enjoins  them,  to  assist,  and  enable  him,  who  is  under 
this  obligation,  to  perform  them,  yet  he  will  not  give  him  that 
assistance ;  for,  if  he  does,  the  contract  can  hardly  be  reckoned 
conditional,  but  absolute :  thus  if  a  creditor  should  tell  an  in- 
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solvent  debtor,  that  he  will  discharge  him,  provided  he  pays  the 
debt,  and,  at  thj  same  time,  gives  him  to  understand  that  he 
will  supply  him  with  a  sum  ot  money,  that  shall  enable  him  to 
do  it,  this  is  altogether  the  same  as  though  he  had  discharged 
him,  without  any  conditional  demand  of  payment.  This  I  can<» 
no'-  but  mention,  because  there  are  some  persons,  who  speak  of 
faith,  as  a  condition  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  take  it  for  granted,  that  it  is  not  in  our  own  power  to 
perform  it :  nevertheless,  since  God  has  promised  that  he  will 
work  it  in  us,  they  conclude  it  to  be  conditional ;  whereas  such 
a  promise  as  this  would  render  the  covenant  absolute,  or,  at 
least,  not  conditional,  in  the  same  sense,  in  which  human  cove- 
nants are,  and  only  infer  what  we  do  not  deny,  that  there  is  a 
necessary  connexion  between  that  grace,  which  God  will  ena- 
ble us  to  perform,  and  salvation,  which  he  has  promised  in  this 
covenant. 

(3.)  When  any  thing  is  promised  to  another,  on  condition 
that  he  do  what  is  enjoined  on  him,  it  is  generally  supposed 
that  it  is  a  dubious  and  uncertain  matter  whether  this  condition 
shall  be  fulfilled,  and  the  promise  take  place  j  or,  as  I  may  ex- 
press it,  every  condition  contains  not  a  necessary,  but  an  un- 
certain connexion  between  the  promised  advantage,  and  the 
dufy  enjoined,  and  that  for  this  reason,  because  all  human  cove- 
nants depend  on  the  power  and  will  of  men,  who  are  vmder 
conditional  engagements  to  perform  what  is  demanded  therein; 
and  these  are  supposed  to  be  mutable  and  defective,  and,  as  far 
as  they  are  so,  the  peri'ormance  of  the  condition  may  be  reck- 
oned dubious ;  and  he  that  made  the  promise  is  liable  to  the 
same  uncertainty,  whether  he  shall  make  it  good  or  no.  This 
will  hardly  be  denied,  by  those  who  defend  the  other  side  of 
the  question,  who,  in  explaining  die  nature  of  human  liberty, 
generally  suppose,  that  every  one,  who  acts  freelv,  might  do 
the  contrary  ;  therefore  they  must,  from  hence,  conclude,  that, 
if  the  performing  the  conditions  of  a  covenant  be  the  result  of 
man's  free  will,  it  is  possible  for  liini  not  to  perform  them,  and 
therefore  it  must  be  a  matter  of  uncertainty,  whether  a  person, 
who  promises  a  reward  upon  the  j)erformance  of  these  condi- 
tions, will  confer  it  or  no.  But,  however  this  may  be  applied  to 
human  covenants,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  faith,  or  any  other 
grace,  is,  in  this  respect,  a  condition  of  the  covenant  of  grace, 
as  though  God's  conferring  the  bh-ssings  promised  therein  were 
dependent  on  the  will  of  man,  as  determining  itself  to  the  exer- 
cise of  these  graces ;  in  this  respect,  we  cannot  but  deny  the 
covenant  of  grace  to  be  conditional. 

(4.)  If  we  take  an  estimate  of  the  worth  and  value  of  a  con- 
dition enjoined,  the  advantages  that  he,  uho  enjoiin  it,  expects 
to  receive  from  it,  or  the  reference  that  the  performance  thereat 
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has  to  the  procuring  the  blessing  promised,  in  which  case  the 
person,  who  has  fulfilled  it,  may  be  said  to  merit,  or  have 
whereof  to  glory  in  himself,  as  to  what  concerns  the  part  he 
has  performed  therein  :  this  must  not  be  applied  to  any  trans- 
action between  God  and  man,  and  therefore  is  wholly  to  be 
excluded  from  those  ideas,  which  are  contained  in  the  word 
condition^  when  applied  to  the  covenant  of  grace,  as  will  be  al- 
lowed by  most,  who  do  not  give  into  the  Popish  doctrine  of 
the  merit  of  good  works.  Concerning  the  worth  and  value  of 
faith,  and  all  other  graces,  I  would  not  be  thought,  in  the  leasts 
to  depreciate  or  divest  them  of  that  excellency,  which  they 
have,  above  all  other  effects  of  God's  power  and  blessings  of 
providence ;  whereas  certainly  we  ought  to  bless  God  for  them, 
or  glory  in  him,  as  the  Author  of  them :  but  that  which  we 
would  fence  against  in  this  matter,  is  nothing  more  than  what 
our  Saviour  does,  when  he  says,  When  ye  shall  have  done  all 
those  things  xvhich  are  commanded  you^  say^  We  are  unprofita- 
ble servants^  Luke  xvii.  10.  And  I  would  not  have  any  one 
suppose,  that  whatever  condition  is  performed  by  us,  has  such 
a  value  put  on  it,  as  that  eternal  life  is  hereupon  due  to  us,  in 
a  way  of  debt,  which  would  make  way  for  boasting.  It  is  true, 
the  conditions  which  Christ  performed  in  that  branch  of  the 
covenant,  which  more  immediately  respected  himself,  which 
some  call  the  covenant  of  redemption,  were  properly  merito- 
rious, and  the  blessings  he  purchased  thereby  were  given  him 
in  a  way  of  debt,  and  not  as  an  undeserved  favour :  but,  if  we 
suppose  that  there  is  the  same  reference  of  faith,  or  any  other 
grace  acted  by  us,  to  that  salvation,  which  we  expect,  we  turn 
the  covenant  of  grace  into  a  covenant  of  works,  and  resolve  that 
into  ourselves  which  is  due  to  God  alone. 

But  since  many  excellent  divines  have  asserted  faith  to  be  a 
condition  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  who  do  not  understand  the 
word  condition^  either  as  containing  in  it  any  thing  dubious  or 
imcertain  on  the  one  hand,  or  meritorious  on  the  other ;  and 
probably  they  choose  to  express  themselves  so,  in  compliance 
with  custom,  and  to  explain  away  the  common  ideas  of  the 
word  condition,  as  applied  to  human  covenants,  rather  than  al- 
together to  lay  it  aside  ;  and,  it  may  be,  they  do  this,  lest  they 
should  be  thought  to  deny  the  necessar}^  connexion  betweea 
faith  and  salvation  :  I  shall  therefore,  for  the  same  reason,  con* 
elude  this  head  with  the  following  propositions,  whereby  our 
not  using  the  word  condition,  may  be  vindicated,  from  any  just 
exception ;  or,  our  using  of  it  may  not  appear  to  be  inconsis- 
tent with  the  divine  perfections,  or  the  grace  of  this  covenant. 
Therefore, 

1st,  We  shall  lay  down  this  as  an  undoubted  truth,  the  de- 
nial whereof  would  be  subversive  of  all  religion,  that  faith,  and 
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all  other  graces,  are  required  by  God,  and  our  obligation  there- 
unto is  indispensible ;  whether  it  be  reckoned  a  condition  of  the 
covenant  or  no,  it  is  no  less  a  duty,  (a)  It  is  true,  there  are 


(a)  "  The  law  of  God  itself  requires  no  creature  to  love  him,  or  obey  him,  be- 
yond  his  strength,  or  with  more  than  all  the  powers  which  he  possesses.  If  the 
inability  of  sinners  to  believe  in  Christ,  or  to  do  tilings  spiritually  good,  were  of 
this  nature,  it  would  undoubtedly  form  an  excuse  in  their  favour ;  and  it  must 
be  as  absurd  to  exhort  them  to  such  duties,  as  to  6xhort  the  blind  to  look,  the 
deaf  to  hear,  or  the  dead  to  walk.  But  the  inability  of  sinners  is  not  such  as  to 
induce  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth,  (who  cannot  do  other  than  right)  to  abate  in 
his  requirements.  It  is  a  fact  that  he  does  require  them,  and  that  without  paying 
any  regard  to  their  inability,  to  love  him,  and  to  fear  him,  and  to  do  all  his  com- 
mandme7its  always.  The  blind  are  admonished  to  look,  the  deaf  to  hear,  and  the  dead 
to  arise.  Isa.  xlii.  18.  Ephes.  v.  14.  If  there  were  no  other  proof  than  what  is  af- 
forded by  this  single  fact,  it  ought  to  satisfy  us  that  the  blindness,  deafness,  and 
death  of  sinners,  to  that  which  is  spiritually  good,  is  of  a  different  nature  from 
that  which  furnishes  an  excuse.  This  however  is  not  the  only  ground  of  proof. 
The  thing  speaks  for  itself.  There  is  an  essential  difference  between  an  inability 
which  is  independent  of  the  inclination,  and  one  that  is  owing  to  nothing  else.  It 
is  equally  impossible,  no  doubt,  for  any  person  to  do  that  wliich  he  has  no  mind 
to  do,  as  to  perform  that  which  surpasses  his  natural  powers;  and  hence  it  is  that 
the  same  terms  are  used  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  Those  who  were  under 
the  dominion  of  envy  and  malignity,  could  not  speak  peaceabli/ ,-  and  those  who 
have  eyes  full  of  adultery,  cannot  cease  from  sin.  Hence  also  the  following  lan- 
guage— How  CAN  ye,  being  evil,  speak  good  things  ? — The  natural  man  receiveth  not 
the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,neilhev  can  he  know  them — The  carnal  mind  is  enmity 
against  God;  and  is  not  nibject  to  the  law  of  God,  neil/wr  indeed  c  as  be — They  that 
are  in  thefe.ih  caj^ot  please  God — J\  o  man  can  come  to  me,  except  the  Father  who 
sent  me  dra-w  him. — It  is  also  true,  that  many  have  afiectcd  to  treat  the  distinction 
between  natural  and  moral  inability  as  more  curious  than  solid.  ♦  If  we  be  unable, 
say  they,  we  are  unable.  As  to  the  nature  of  the  inability,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  ac- 
count. Such  distinctions  arc  perplexing  to  plain  Christians,  and  beyond  their  ca- 
pacity.' Rut  surely  the  plainest  and  weakest  Christian  in  reading  his  bible,  if  he 
pay  any  regard  to  what  he  reads,  must  perceive  a  manifest  difference  between  the 
blindnessofBartimeus,  who  was  ardently  desirous  that  he  might  receive  his  sight, 
and  that  of  the  unbelieving  Jews,  who  closed  their  eyes,  lest  they  should  see,  atid  be 
con-verted,  a3id  healed;  Mark  k.  51.  Matt.  xii.  15.  and  between  the  want  of  the 
natural  sense  of  hearing,  and  the  state  of  those  -zoho  have  ears,  but  hear  not. 

So  far  as  my  observation  extends,  those  persons  who  affect  to  treat  this  dis- 
tinction as  a  matter  of  mere  curious  .speculation,  are  as  ready  to  make  use  of  it 
as  other  people  where  their  own  interest  is  concerned.  If  they  be  accused  of  in- 
juring their  fellow-creatures,  and  can  allege  that  what  they  did  was  not  know- 
ingly, or  of  defign,  I  believe  they  never  fail  to  do  so  :  or  when  charged  with  ne- 
glecting their  duty  to  a  parent,  or  a  master ;  if  tlicy  can  say  in  truth  that  they 
were  lutable  to  do  it  at  the  time,  let  their  -unll  have  been  ex'er  so  good,  they  are 
never  known  to  omit  the  plea :  and  should  such  a  master  or  parent  reply  by  sug- 
gesting that  their  want  of  ability  arose  from  want  of  inclination,  they  would  very 
easily  understand  it  to  be  the  language  of  reproach,  and  be  very  earnest  to  main- 
tain the  contrary.  You  never  hear  a  |HTson,  in  such  circumstances,  reason  as  he 
does  m  religion.  He  does  not  say,  "  If  I  be  unable,  1  am  unable ;  it  is  of  no  ac- 
count whether  it  be  of  this  kind  or  that :"  but  labours  with  all  his  might  to  es- 
tablish  the  difference.  Now  if  the  subject  be  so  clearly  understood  and  acted 
upon  where  interest  is  conccnied,  and  never  appears  difficult  but  in  religion,  it 
is  but  too  manifest  where  the  difficulty  lies.  If  by  fixing  the  guilt  of  our  conduct 
upon  our  father  Adam,  we  c;ui  sit  comfortably  in  our  nest ;  wc  sliall  be  very 
averse  to  a  sentiment  that  tends  to  disturb  our  repo.se,  by  planting  a  thorn  in  it. 

It  is  sometimes  olyected,  that  the  inability  of  biiiiuTs  to  believe  in  Christ,  is 
Dot  the  effect  of  tkrir  depravity ;  for  tbut  Adam  LinijHMf  in  hi<i  pvircst  state  wai 
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some  who  distinguish  between  the  obligation  of  a  law,  and  thait 
of  a  covenant ;  the  former  of  which  depends  on  an  express  com- 
mand ;  the  latter  is  the  result  of  some  blessings  promised  or 

only  II  natural  man,  and  had  no  power  to  perform  spii-itual  duties.  But  this  ob- 
jection belongs  to  another  topic,  and  has,  I  hope,  been  already  answered.  To 
this,  however,  it  may  be  added — The  natural  man  luho  receiveth  not  the  things  of 
the  Spirit  of  God,  (1  Cor.  li.  14.)  is  not  a  man  possessed  of  the  holy  image  of  God, 
as  was  Adam,  but  of  mere  natural  accomplishments ;  as  were  the  wise  men  of  the 
rvorld,  the  philosophers  of  Greece  and  Rome,  to  whom  the  things  of  God  were 
foolishness.  Moreover,  if  the  inability  of  sinners  to  perform  spiritual  duties,  were 
of  the  kind  alleged  in  the  objection,  they  must  be  equally  unable  to  commit  the 
opposite  sins.  He  tliat  from  the  constitution  of  his  nature  is  absolutely  unable  to 
understand,  or  believe,  or  love  a  certain  kind  of  truth,  must  of  necessity  be  alike 
unable  to  shut  his  eyes  against  it,  to  disbelieve,  to  reject,  or  to  hate  it.  But  it  is 
manifest  that  all  men  ai-e  capable  of  the  latter;  it  must  therefore  follow,  that 
nothing  but  the  depravity  of  their  hearts  renders  them  incapable  of  the  former. 

Some  writers,  as  hath  been  already  observed,  have  allowed  that  sinners  are  the 
subjects  of  an  inability  which  arises  from  their  depravity ;  but  they  still  contend 
that  this  is  not  all;  but  that  they  are  both  naturally  and  morally  unable  to  believe 
in  Christ ;  and  this  they  think  agreeable  to  tlie  scriptures,  which  represent  them 
as  both  unable  and  umviUing  to  come  to  him  for  life.  But  these  two  kinds  of  ina- 
bility cannot  consist  with  each  other,  so  as  both  to  exist  in  the  same  subject,  and 
towards  the  same  thing.  A  moral  inability  supposes  a  natural  ability.  He  who 
never  in  any  state  was  possessed  of  the  power  of  seeing,  cannot  be  said  to  shut 
his  eyes  against  the  light.  If  the  Jews  had  not  been  possessed  of  natural  pov/ers, 
equal  to  the  knowledge  of  Christ's  doctrine,  there  had  been  no  justice  in  that 
cutting  question  and  answer,  Why  do  ye  not  understand  my  speech?  Jiecauseye 
CANNOT  hear  my  -word.  A  total  physical  inability  must  of  necessity  supersede  a 
moral  one.  To  suppose,  therefore,  that  the  phrase,  JVb  man  can  come  to  me,  is 
meant  to  describe  the  former ;  and,  Yk  will  not  come  to  me  that  ye  may  have  life, 
the  latter ;  is  to  suppose  that  our  Saviour  taught  what  is  self-contradictory. 

Some  have  supposed  that  in  ascribing  physical  or  natural  power  to  men,  we 
deny  their  natural  depravity.  Through  the  poverty  of  language,  words  are  obli- 
ged to  be  used  in  different  senses.  When  we  speak  of  men  as  by  nature  depraved, 
we  do  not  mean  to  convey  the  idea  of  sin  being  an  essential  part  of  human  nature, 
or  of  the  constitution  of  man  as  man :  our  meaning  is,  that  it  is  not  a  mere  effect 
of  education  and  example ;  but  is  from  his  very  birth  so  interwoven  through  all 
his  powers,  so  ingrained,  as  it  were,  in  his  very  soul,  as  to  grow  up  with  him, 
and  become  natural  to  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  term  natural  is  used  as  opposed  to  moral,  and  ap- 
plied to  the  powers  of  the  soul,  it  is  designed  to  express  those  faculties  which 
are  strictly  a  part  of  our  nature  as  men,  and  which  are  necessary  to  our  being 
accountable  creatures.  By  confounding  these  ideas  we  may  be  always  disputing, 
and  bring  nothing  to  an  issue. 

Finally,  It  is  sometimes  suggested,  that  to  ascribe  natural  ability  to  sinners  to 
perform  things  spiritually  good,  is  to  nourisli  their  self-sufficiency ;  and  that  to 
represent  their  inability  as  only  moral,  is  to  suppose  that  it  is  not  insuperable, 
but  may  after  all  be  overcome  by  efforts  of  their  own.  But  surely  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary, in  order  to  destroy  a  spirit  of  self-sufficiency,  to  deny  that  we  are  men, 
and  accountable  creatures ;  which  is  all  that  natiu-al  ability  supposes.  If  any  per- 
son imagine  it  possible,  of  his  ov/n  accord  to  chuse  that  to  v/hich  he  is  utterly 
averse,  let  him  make  the  trial. 

Some  have  alleged,  that '  natural  power  is  only  sufficient  to  perform  natiu-ai 
things ;  and  that  spiritual  power  is  required  to  the  performance  of  spiritual 
things.'  But  this  statement  is  far  from  accurate.  Natural  power  is  as  necessary 
to  the  performance  of  spiritual,  us  of  natural  things  :  we  must  possess  the  powers 
of  men  in  order  to  perform  the  duties  of  good  men.  And  as  to  spiritual  power, 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  a  right  stat^  of  mind.,  it  is  not  properly  a  faculty  oi' 
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conferred,  which  has  in  -it  the  obligation  of  a  law,  but  not  the 
formal  nature  of  it ;  and  therefore  they  conclude,  that  we  are 
commanded  by  God,  as  a  Lawgiver,  to  believe  and  repent,  but 
that  it  is  more  proper  to  say,  we  are  rather  engaged  by  him, 
as  a  covenant-God,  than  commanded  to  exercise  these  graces : 
but  this  dispute  is  rather  about  the  propriety  of  words,  than  the 
main  substance  of  the  doctrine  itself;  and  therefore  I  shall  en- 
ter no  farther  into  this  critical  enquiry,  but  content  myself  with 
the  general  assertion,  that  faith,  and  all  other  graces  are  neces- 
sai'y  duties ;  without  which,  it  is  impossible  to  please  God^  to 
use  the  apostle's  expression,  Heb.  xi.  6.  or  to  have  any  right 
to  the  character  of  Christians. 

^dly^  Faith,  and  all  other  graces,  are  to  be  also  considered 
as  blessirigs,  promised  in  the  covenant  of  grace.  This  appears 
from  those  scriptures  that  speak  of  them  as  the  gifts  of  Godj 
Eph.  ii.  8.  purchased  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  so  founded 
on  his  righteousness,  2  Pet.  i.  1.  and  wrought  in  us  by  his  Spi- 
rit, and  the  exceeding  greatness  of  his  power,  Eph.  i.  19.  and 
as  discriminating  blessings,  which  all  are  not  partakers  of,  as 
the  apostle  says,  All  men  have  fiot  faith,  2  Thess.  iii.  2. 

This  may  be  farther  argued,  from  what  Christ  undertook  to 
purchase  for,  and  apply  to  his  people,  as  their  federal  Head ; 
so  that,  in  pursuance  hereof,  all  spiritual  blessings  in  heavenly 
things,  are  besto^ved  on  them,  in  him ;  and  hereby  the  cove- 
nant is  made  good  to  them,  as  God  is  said,  together  xvith 
Christ,  to  give  them  all  things,  Rom.  viii.  32.  First,  Christ  is 
given  for  a  covenant  of  his  people,  and  then,  upon  his  fulfilling 
what  he  undertook  to  procure  for  them,  all  that  grace,  which 
is  treasured  up  in  him,  is  applied  to  them;  therefore  faith,  and 
other  concomitant  graces,  ai'e  covenant-blessings. 

3dly,  There  is  a  certain  connexion  between  faith,  with  other 
concomitant  graces,  and  salvation.  But  this  having  been  con- 
sidered elsewhere,  together  with  the  sense  of  those  scriptures, 
that  seem  to  be  laid  down  in  a  conditional  form,  from  whence 
the  arguments,  to  prove  the  conditionality  of  the  covenant  of 
grace,  are  generally  taken  ;*  all  that  we  shall  add,  at  present, 
is,  that  since,  in  this  eternal  covenant  between  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  it  was  agreed,  established,  and,  on  our  Saviour's  part, 
undertaken,  that  the  elect  should  be  not  only  redeemed,  but 
sanctified,  and  enabled  to  exercise  all  grace,  before  they  are 
brought  to  glor}',  this  is  made  good  to  them  in  this  covenant ; 
and  therefore,  as  the  consequence  of  Christ's  purchase,  faith, 

•-  See  Vol.  I.  pnffc  479,  4S0. 

the  soul,  but  a  quality  whicli  it  posscs'^cs  :  and  which  though  it  ho  essential  to 
the  actual  performance  of  spiritual  ob?dieilCC>  yct  is  not  neccssarj'  to  our  being 
under  obligation  to  perform  it ."  1'iai.rn. 
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and  all  other  graces,  are  wrought  in  the  soul,  which  afterwards, 
in  receiving  the  end  of  faith,  is  brought  to  eternal  salvation ; 
so  that  we  may  as  well  separate  Christ's  undertaking  to  redeem 
his  people  from  their  attaining  salvation,  as  we  can  his  apply- 
ing those  graces  which  accompany  it. 

However,  when  we  speak  of  these  graces,  as  connected  with 
salvation,  we  must  not  conclude  that  they  are  the  cause  thereof. 
Though  we  are  saved  in  a  way  of  believing,  we  are  not  saved 
for  our  faith ;  and  therefore  I  cannot  but  approve  of  what  is 
observed  by  many  divines,  who  treat  of  this  subject,  that  these 
graces  are  the  way  to  heaven,  though  Christ's  righteousness  be 
the  cause  of  our  coming  there.*  I  am  sensible  there  are  some 
who  express  their  dislike  of  some  of  the  most  unexceptionable 
modes  of  speaking,  if  not  altogedier  agreeable  to  those  which 
they  make  use  of,  who  can  hardly  approve  of  any  one's  assert- 
ing, that  faith,  and  other  graces,  are  the  way  to  salvation ;  part- 
ly, because  they  are  the  beginning  of  salvation,  and  principally, 
because  Christ  styles  himself.  The  Way^  John  xiv.  6.  But  to 
this  it  may  be  replied,  that  though  grace  be  glory  begun,  yet 
it  may  as  truly  be  said  to  be  the  way  to  complete  salvation,  as 
the  traveller's  setting  out,  and  going  forward  on  his  journey, 
is  the  way  to  the  end  thereof,  without  which  it  can  never  be 
attained ;  and,  though  Christ  be  the  way  to  salvation,  as  every 
thing  that  tends  to  fit  us  for,  and  bring  us  to  it,  is  founded  on 
what  he  did  for  us,  as  Mediator ;  yet  this  does  not,  in  the  least, 
overthrow  the  connexion  of  grace  with  glory,  in  the  method  in 
which  he  brings  his  people  to  it,  by  first  working  faith,  and 
all  other  graces  in  them,  before  the  work  is  brought  to  perfec- 
tion, or  the  top-stone  thereof  is  laid. 

^thlij^  If  we  assert  more  than  this,  namely,  that  faith  is  a 
condition  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  or,  as  it  is  expressed  in  this 
answer,  a  condition  to  interest  believers  in  Christ,  we  must 
distinguish  between  God's  bestowing  the  blessings  of  the  cove- 
nant of  grace,  pursuant  to  his  secret  will,  or  his  eternal  pur- 
pose ;  and  our  having  a  visible  ground,  or  reason,  to  claim  an 
interest  in  them ;  the  former  of  these  caimot  be  supposed  to 
be  conditional,  without  making  God  dependent  on  our  act ;  the 
latter  may,  and,  I  think,  ought  to  be  deemed  so.  Thus  faith  is 
a  condition,  or  an  internal  qualification,  without  which  no  one 
has  a  warrant  to  conclude  his  interest  in,  or  lay  claim  to  the 
saving  blessings  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  so  that  when  it  is 
said  to  be  a  condition  to  interest  believers  in  Christ,  in  this  an- 
swer, we  are  to  understand  it,  as  that  which  evinces  our  claim 
to  him,  or  gives  us  ground  to  conclude,  that  we  are  redeemed 
by  him,  and  to  expect  that  he  will  bestow  upon  us  complete 

*  The  farmer  of  these  is  generally  sUjkd,  Via  ad  return ;  the  latter,  Causa  reg« 
nandi. 
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aalvation.  To  deny  this,  would  be  to  suppose,  that  an  unbe- 
liever has  a  warrant  to  conclude  that  Christ  loved  and  gave 
himself  for  him,  or  that  he  shall  be  saved  by  him ;  which  is  a 
doctrine  that  I  cannot  but  oppose  with  the  greatest  detestation, 
as  what  contains  in  it  an  unwarrantable  presumption,  and  leads 
to  licentiousness,  which,  I  hope,  nothing,  that  has  been  said  on 
this  subject,  has  the  least  tendency  to  do.  Thus  we  have  con- 
sidered how  faith  may  be  said  to  be  a  condition  of  our  laying 
claim  to  an  interest  in  Christ  j  we  proceed, 

VII.  To  consider  how  the  grace  of  God  is  glorified,  in  his 
having  ordained,  that  we  should  apprehend  or  discern  our  in- 
terest in  Christ,  and  the  blessings  of  the  covenant,  by  faith. 
Of  all  other  graces,  faith  is  that  which  has  the  greatest  ten- 
dency to  discover  to  the  soul  its  own  vileness,  and  nothingness ; 
and,  indeed,  every  thing  that  we  behold  in  Christ  its  object, 
has  a  tendency  to  abase  us  in  our  own  sight.  Do  we,  by  faith, 
behold  Christ's  fulness  ?  This  has  a  tendency  to  humble  us,  un- 
der a  sense  of  our  own  emptiness.  Do  we  look  on  Christ  as 
the  Fountain  of  all  righteousness  and  strength  :■  This  leads  us 
to  see  that  we  are  destitute  hereof  in  ourselves ;  so  that,  as 
faith  beholds  all  that  we  have,  or  hope  for,  as  being  founded 
on,  and  derived  from  Christ,  and  gives  us  hereupon  the  greatest 
sense  of  our  own  unworthiness,  this  is  in  its  own  nature  adapted 
to  advance  the  grace  of  God ;  and  therefore  God,  in  taking  this 
method  to  apply  the  blessings  of  the  covenant,  requiring  faith„ 
as  an  instrument,  hereof,  ordained  the  best  expedient,  to  illus- 
trate, and  set  forth  his  own  grace  as  displayed  therein.  But 
since  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  believe,  as  this  grace  of 
faith  is  the  gift  and  effect  of  the  power  of  God,  we  are  now 
to  consider, 

VIII.  That  the  grace  of  the  covenant  is  farther  manifested, 
in  that  God  has  promised,  and  pursuant  thereunto,  gives  his 
Holy  Spirit  to  work  faith,  and  all  other  graces  that  are  con- 
nected with,  or  flow  from  it.  That  we  have  in  the  covenant  of 
grace  a  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  work  in  us,  that  grace 
which  God  requires,  is  very  evident;  for  he  says,  I zuill pour 
upon  the  house  of  David,  and  upon  the  ijihubitants  of  yerusa- 
letn,  the  Spirit  of  grace^  and  of  supplications,  Zech.  xii.  10. 
and  elsewhere,  God  promises  to  pour  his  Spirit  iipon  their  seed, 
and  his  blessings  upon  their  offspring,  Isa.  xliv.  3.  and  tiiis  is 
farther  set  forth,  in  a  metaphorical  v/ay,  v/hen  he  promises  to 
sprinkle  clean  water  on  his  people,  atid  that  he  xvoidd  cleanse 
them  from  all  their  filthiness,  and  from  all  their  idols,  a?id  give 
them  a  Jieiv  heart,  and  put  a  nexu  spirit  within  them,  and  take 
aivaij  the  stonij  heart  out  of  their  flesh,  and  give  tliem  an  heart 
offesh,  and  all  this  is  said  to  be  done  by  his  Spirit,  which  he 
promised  to  put  zvithin  themy  Ezck.  xxxvi,  25 — 27.  And  more 
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particularly,  the  Spirit,  as  working  faith  in  the  hearts  of  be- 
lievers, is  called,  for  that  reason,  The  Spirit  offaith^  2  Cor.  iv. 
13.  and  all  other  graces  are  called,  The  fruit  of  the  Spirit^  Gal. 
V.  22,  23.  so  that  they  are  from  the  Spirit,  as  the  Author  of 
all  grace,  and  they  proceed  from  faith,  as  one  grace  tends  tq 
excite  another :  thus  the  heart  is  said  to  be  purified  by  faith^ 
Acts  XV.  9.  which  is  said  also  to  work  by  love^  Gal.  v.  6.  and 
hereby  we  are  enabled  to  overcome  the  world ;  and  this  produ- 
ces all  holy  obedience,  which  is  called,  The  obedience  offaith^ 
Rom.  xvi.  26.  Thus  concerning  the  Spirit's  working  faith  and 
all  other  graces. 

Again,  it  is  farther  added,  that  the  truth  and  sincerity  of  faith 
is  evidenced  as  well  as  the  grace  of  faith  wrought  by  the  Spi- 
rit ;  and  this  is  also  a  blessing  promised  in  the  covenant  of  grace. 
Hereby  we  are  enabled  to  discern  our  interest  in  Christ,  and  our 
right  to  all  the  blessings  that  accompany  salvation  ;  in  which 
respect,  the  secret  of  the  Lord  is  with  them  that  fear  him^  and  he 
shetjos  them  his  covenant^  Psal.  xxv.  14.  He  not  only  discovers 
to  them  that  there  is  such  a  dispensation  of  grace  in  general, 
but  that  they  have  a  right  to  the  blessings  promised  therein, 
and  accordingly  seals  them  unto  the  day  of  redemption^  Eph.  iv. 
30.  and  hereV^y  they  are  enabled  to  walk  comfortably,  as  know^ 
ing  in  whom  they  have  believed,  and,  are  induced  to  the  great= 
est  thankfulness,  as  those,  w*ho  are  under  the  highest  obligations 
to  God,  who  promises  and  bestows  these,  and  all  other  bless- 
ings, whereby  his  grace  is  abundandy  manifested,  in  this  cove- 
nant. 


Quest.  XXXHI.  Was  the  covenant  of  grace  ahvays  administer- 
ed after  one  and  the  sa?ne  manner  f 

Answ.  The  covenant  of  grace  was  not  always  administered 
after  the  same  manner ;  but  the  administrations  of  it,  under 
the  Old  Testament,  were  different  from  those  under  the  New. 

Quest.  XXXIV.  Hoxv  was  the  covenant  of  grace  administered 
under  the  Old  Testament. 

^Nsw.  The  covenant  of  grace  was  administered  under  the  Old 
Testament,  by  promises,  prophecies,  sacrifices,  circumcision, 
the  passover,  and  other  types  and  ordinances,  which  did  all 
fore-signify  Christ  then  to  come,  and  were,  for  that  time, 
sufficient  to  build  up  the  elect  in  faith  in  the  promised  Mes- 
siah, by  whom  they  then  had  full  remission  of  sin,  and  eter- 
;tial  salvation. 

Quest.  XXXV.  How  is  the  covenant  of^race  administered 
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Aksw.  Under  the  New  Testament,  when  Christ  the  substance 
was  exhibited  the  same  covenant  of  grace  was,  and  still  is,  to 
be  administered  in  the  preaching  ot  the  word  ;  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  sacraments  of  Baptism,  and  the  Lord's 
Supptr,  in  which,  grace  and  salvation  is  held  forth  in  more 
fulness,  evidence,  and  efficacy,  to  all  nations. 

HAVING  considered  the  nature  of  the  covenant,  in  which 
God  has  promised  salvation  to  his  people,  and  how  his 
grace  is  manifested  therein,  we  proceed  to  speak  concerning 
the  various  dispensations  thereof,  or  the  way  in  which  God  has 
been  pleased,  from  time  to  time,  to  discover  and  apply  the  bless- 
jngs  contained  in  it,  for  the  encouragement  of  his  people  to  hope 
for  salvation.  This  he  has  done,  at  sundry  times,  and  in  divers 
viamiers,  Heb.  i.  1.  the  first  method  of  administration  was  be- 
fore Christ's  incarnation ;  the  other,  in  all  succeeding  ages,  to 
continue  to  the  end  of  the  world.  Accordingly  we  are  led  to 
consider, 

I.  How  the  covenant  of  grace  was  administered  under  the 
Old  Testament.  As  God  has  always  had  a  church  in  the  world, 
in  the  earliest  ages  thereof,  which  has  been  the  seat  of  his  spe- 
cial presence,  and  been  favoured  with  the  displays  of  his  glo- 
ry ;  so  he  has  made  known,  and  applied  to  them,  the  blessings 
of  salvation,  or  the  promises  of  this  covenant,  in  which  they 
are  contained.  How  he  has  done  this,  is  particularly  consider- 
ed in  this  answer;  in  which  there  is  something  supposed,  name- 
ly, that  it  was  absolutely  necessary-,  for  the  salvation  of  the 
elect,  that  God  should,  some  way  or  other,  reveal  Christ  to 
them,  by  whom  they  were  to  obtain  remission  of  sins ;  for  he 
was  to  be  the  object  of  their  faith,  as  well  as  the  fountain  of 
their  blessedness.  This  he  could  not  have  been,  unless  he  had 
taken  some  methods  to  lead  the  world  into  the  knowledge  of  his 
Person,  and  that  work  he  designed  to  engage  in,  whereby  they» 
who  lived  before  his  incarnation,  might  be  encouraged  to  look 
for  the  benefits  which  he  would  procure,  by  what  he  was  to  do 
and  suffer,  in  ordir  thereunto.  Now,  that  he  has  done  so,  and 
that  the  method  which  he  has  taken  therein,  was  sufficient  to 
build  up  his  elect  in  the  faith  of  the  promised  Messiah,  is  what 
we  are  particularly  to  consider,  and  so  shall  shew, 

1.  That  God  revcded  Christ,  and  the  blessings  of  the  cove- 
nant of  grace,  to  his  church  of  old.  There  were  two  ways  by 
which  he  did  this  ;  one  was  by  exj;res3  words,  or  an  intimation 
given  from  heaven,  that  the  Messiah,  the  prince  of  life,  should, 
in  the  fulness  of  tinu-,  take  our  natun  ,  and  dwell  among  us  ; 
and  chat  what  he  was  then  to  be,  an  I  Jo,  should  be  condueive 
to  ^he  salvativMi  of  those  who  livtcl  I  •  t--;  ins  meanntit^n,  a$ 
much  as  though  he  had  done  this  from  the  beginning  of  the 
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world  :  the  other  was,  by  types,  or  significant  ordinances,  whicli 
are  only  different  ways  of  discovering  the  same  important  doc- 
trines to  them. 

(1.)  God  revealed  Christ  then  to  come  to  the  Old  Testament 
church,  by  promises  and  prophecies  ;  to  the  end,  that  though 
they  were  not,  at  that  time,  to  behold  him,  as  manifested  in  the 
flesh,  they  might  take  a  view  of  him  by  faith,  and  hereby  he 
might  be  rendered  the  object  of  their  desire  and  expectation, 
that  when  he  came,  it  might  be  no  unlooked-for  event,  but  the 
accomplishment  of  those  promises  and  predictions  that  related 
thereunto  :  thus  God  told  Abraham,  not  only  that  he  should  be 
blessed  with  a  numerous  off-spring,  but  that,  in  his  seed,  that 
is,  in  the  Messiah,  who  should  descend  from  him,  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth  should  be  blessed;  he  likewise  says  to  Israel, 
by  Moses,  The  Lord  thy  God  xvtll  raise  up  unto  thee  a  Prophet^ 
from  among  thy  brethren,  like  unto  me ;  unto  him  ye  shall  hear- 
ken, Deut.  xviii.  15.  and,  in  following  ages,  there  were  promi^ 
ses  and  predictions,  that  gave  farther  light,  concerning  the  per- 
son and  offices,  the  sufferings  and  glory  of  the  Messiah,  as  it  is 
said,  To  him  give  all  the  prophets  witness.  Acts  x.  43.  And  the 
prophet  Isaiah  is  so  express,  in  the  account  he  gives  of  this 
matter,  that  he  is  styled,  by  some,  the  evangelical  prophet ; 
what  he  says,  concerning  him,  is  so  particular,  as  though  it  had 
been  an  history  of  what  was  past,  rather  than  a  prophecy  of 
what  was  to  come ;  accordingly  he  foretells,  that  he  should  be 
born,  or  given,  as  a  public  blessing  to  the  world,  and  describes 
him  not  only  as  having  the  government  upon  his  shoidder,  but 
as  having  the  perfections  of  the  divine  nature,  which  discover 
him  fit  for  that  important  trust,  when  he  styles  him.  Wonder- 
ful, Counsellor,  the  mighty  God^  the  everlasting  Father,  the 
Prince  of  peace,  Isa.  ix.  6.  And,  as  he  speaks  of  his  birth,  so 
he  intimates,  that  he  should  be  born  of  a  virgin ;  chap.  vii.  14. 
and  he  describes  him,  in  chap.  liii.  as  condescending  to  bear 
our  sins,  as  standing  in  our  room  and  stead,  designing  hereby 
to  make  atonement  for  them ;  he  speaks  of  him,  as  brought  like 
a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,  and  cut  off  out  of  the  land  of  the  livings 
making  his  grave  with  the  zvicked,  and  -with  the  rich  in  his 
death,  and  after  this,  that  he  should  prolong  his  days,  and  that 
the  consequence  hereof  should  be  glorious  to  himself,  and  of 
the  highest  advantage  to  his  people  :  and  he  describes  him  else- 
where, chap.  Ixiii.  1,  &c.  in  a  most  elegant  manner  as  one  tri- 
umphing over  conquered  enemies  ;  travelling,  or  pursuing  his 
victories,  in  the  greatJiess  of  his  strength,  and  making  it  appear 
that  he  is  mighty  to  save. 

Another  prophet  speaks  of  him  as  a  Branch  that  should  grow- 
out  of  the  root  or  stock  of  David,  when  it  was  almost  dead  and 
dry,  and  that  he  should  set  up  a  more  glorious  throne,  and  ex- 
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<;rcise  a  government  over  his  people  in  a  spiritual  way,  Jer. 
xxiii.  5,  6.  And  the  prophet  Micah  gives  us  an  account  of  the 
very  place  of  his  birth,  and  speaks  ol  Bethlehem,  as  rendered 
famous  and  renowned  by  his  being  born  therein,  xvho  should  he 
a  ruler  in  Israel^  thovigh  otherwise  it  was  little  among  the  thou- 
sands ofjudah^  Micah  v.  2.  Another  prophet  signifies  his  com- 
ing at  that  time,  v/hen  God  would  shake  all  nations^  that  is,  fill 
the  world  with  civil  commotions,  and  cause  it  to  feel  the  sad 
effects  of  those  wars,  whereby  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  had 
been  dis-jointed,  and  many  of  tht  .a  broken  in  pieces,  that  then 
the  desire  of  all  nations  should  come,  and  Jill  his  house,  to  wit, 
the  second  temple,  with  glory.  Hag.  ii.  7.  And  the  prophet 
Daniel  speaks  of  him  as  the  Messiah,  or  Christ,  the  character 
by  which  he  was  most  known,  when  he  was  here  on  earth,  and 
gives  a  chronological  account  of  the  time  when  he  should  come, 
and  he  cut  off,  though  not  for  himself,  and  hereby  confirm  the 
covenant,  and  at  the  same  time,  cause  the  sacrifice  and  oblatioHy 
that  is,  the  ordinances  of  the  ceremonial  law,  to  cease,  and  so 
make  way  for  another  dispensation  of  the  covenant,  to  wit,  that 
which  we  are  under,  which  was  to  succeed  in  the  room  thereof. 

(2.)  The  covenant  of  grace  was  also  administered  by  the  va- 
rious types  and  ordinances  of  the  ceremonial  law,  which  were 
all  significant  signs  of  that  grace,  that  should  be  displayed  in 
the  gospel,  which  was  to  be  obtained  by  Christ.  Many  of  these 
types  and  ordinances  were  instituted  before  the  whole  body  of 
the  ceremonial  law  was  given  from  mount  Sinai.  The  first  we 
read  of  was  that  of  sacrifices,  which  were  offered  in  the  first 
ages  of  the  world,  whereby  they  had  an  early  intimation  given 
them  of  the  blood  of  the  covenant,  which  should  be  shed  to 
expiate  sin.  And,  after  this,  circumcision  was  instituted,  first 
given  to  Abraham,  as  a  visible  mark,  or  token,  of  the  covenant, 
immediately  before  the  birth  of  Isaac,  the  promised  seed,  at  that 
lime,  when  God  was  pleased  to  enter  into  covenant  with  him, 
Gen.  xvii.  9,  10.  and  this  ordinance  was  continued  in  the  church, 
throughout  all  the  generations  thereof,  till  our  Saviour's  time, 
and  is  explained  by  the  apostle,  as  a  sign,  or  seal  of  the  righ- 
teousness of  faith,  Rom.   iv.   11. 

Another  type  was  the  passover,  which  was  first  instituted  in 
commemoration  of  Israel's  departure  out  of  Egypt,  which  had 
in  it  many  significant  rites  and  ceremonies,  whereby  our  re- 
demption, by  Christ,  was  set  forth  ;  upon  which  occasion,  the 
apostle  calls  him  our  Passover,  ivho  is  sacrificed  for  us,  1  Cor. 
V.  7.  and  in  allusion  hereunto,  he  is  styled,  The  Lamb  of  God, 
which  taketh  mvay  the  sin  of  the  world,  John  i.  29. 

There  were  many  other  ceremonial  ordinances,  or  t\pcs, 
which  God  gave  to  the  Jewish  nation,  which  were  significant 
representations  of  the  grace  tliat  was  to  be  displayed  in  the  gos- 
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pel,  or,  as  it  is  expressed  in  this  answer,  they  fore-signifieti 
Christ  then  to  come,  which  contained  as  the  apostle  expresses 
it,  A  shadow  of  good  things  to  come^  Heb.  x.  1.  so  that  they 
all  pointed  at  the  grace  of  the  covenant,  or  the  accomplishment 
of  what  was  to  be  performed  by  Christ,  after  his  incarnation  : 
but  this  will  be  more  particularly  considered,  when  we  speak 
of  the  ceremonial  law,  as  distinguished  from  the  moral,  under 
a  following  answer  *.  Therefore,  at  present,  we  shall  only  con- 
sider the  types  in  general,  and  their  reference  to  the  grace  of 
the  covenant,  whereby  the  O'd  Testament  church  were  led  into 
the  knowledge  of  the  Messiah  then  to  come,  together  with  what 
he  was  to  do  and  suffer,  to  purchase  and  apply  the  blessings  of 
this  covenant  to  his  people.  And  here  we  shall  shew, 

Ist^  That  there  were  typical  ordinances  under  the  ceremo- 
nial law.  This  we  are  obliged  to  maintain,  against  those  who 
have  advanced  several  things  relating  to  the  origin  of  the  cere- 
monial law,  which  tend  very  much  to  divest  it  of  its  spirituali- 
ty and  glory  f,  when  they  assert,  that  all  the  rites  and  ordinan- 
ces thereof  were  derived  from  the  Egyptians  ;  and  that  they 
were  first  observed  by  them,  before  known  and  received  by  the 
church ;  and  that  the  reason  why  God  accommodated  his  law 
thereunto,  was  because  he  knew  how  tenacious  they  were  of 
that  religion  in  which  that  generation  had  been  trained  up  in 
Egypt,  and  how  difficult  it  would  be  for  them  wholly  to  lay  it 
aside,  and  to  give  into  another  way  of  worship,  which  was  al- 
together foreign  to  it :  nevertheless,  they  say  that  he  cut  off, 
or  separated  from  it,  every  thing  that  was  idolatrous,  and  adapt- 
ed other  things  to  that  mode  of  worship,  which  he  thought  most 
conducive  to  his  glory.  But  though  he  commanded  his  people, 
when  they  left  Egypt,  to  borrow  vessels  of  silver  and  gold,  to  . 
be  used  in  that  service  they  were  to  perform  in  the  wilderness ; 
yet  far  be  it  from  us  to  suppose,  that  God,  in  ordaining  this 
law,  borrowed  any  part  of  it  from  them.  It  is  true,  there  were 
rites  of  worship  used  by  the  Egyptians,  and  other  nations,  which 
had  some  affinity  with  the  divine  law,  and  were  received  by 
them  in  common  with  other  heathen  nations,  by  tradition,  from 
the  church,  in  former  ages ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied,  but  that 
the  Israelites  sometimes  corrupted  the  worship  of  God,  by  in- 
troducing some  things  into  it,  which  were  practised  by  neigh- 
bouring nations  :  but  God  gave  no  countenance  to  this  matter, 
by  accommodating  his  law  to  theirs.  But  since  this  has  been 
purposely  and  largely  insisted  on,  with  much  learning  and  judg- 
ment, by  others  \,  I  shall  pass  it  over. 

There  are  others,  who  make  farther  advances  on  this  subject, 

*  See  Quest,  xcii. 

•j-  Vid.  Spencer,  de  leg.Hebr.aivdej^d,  Dissert,  dt  JIvhn  &  Thimmira  ;  &  Mar-' 
shami  Can.   Chron. 

t  Vid.  Witsii  E^yptlttcn 
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tending  to  overthrow  that  which  appears  to  be  the  main  design 
of  the  ceremonial  law,  together  with  the  spiritual  meaning  of  it ; 
these  not  only  conclude,  that  the  main  end  of  God's  giving  it  to 
the  Jews,  was  because  it  was  necessary  that  there  should  be 
some  form  of  worship  erected,  otiierwise  they  would  have  in- 
vented one  of  their  own,  or  practised  that  which  they  had  re- 
ceived from  the  Egyptians ;  and  the  more  pompous  and  cere- 
monious this  form  was,  and  especially  the  nearer  it  came  to 
that  of  neighbouring  nations,  it  would  more  readily  be  received 
and  complied  with  :  but,  that  there  was  no  design  herein  to  ty- 
pify, or  shadow  forth  Christ,  or  the  blessings  of  the  covenant 
of  grace  ;  these  therefore,  were  commanded  duties  *,  (whereby 
the  people  were  to  be  kept  employed,)  but  not  typical  ordinan- 
ces. But  it  is  very  strange  that  any,  who  have  read  some  ex- 
plications hereof,  occasionally  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament, 
and  especially  that  large  comment  on  the  ceremonial  law,  given 
by  the  apostle,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  should  embrace 
this  opinion, 

2r////,  Whatever  ordinances  were  typical,  they  respected 
Christ,  his  person,  offices,  the  grace  of  the  covenant,  and  the 
way  of  salvation,  by  him  ;  therefore  I  cannot  approve  of  what 
I  occasionally  meet  with,  in  some  ancient  commentators,  and 
other  modern  writers,  who  sometimes  speak  of  things  being  ty- 
pical of  other  things  besides  Christ,  and  what  relates  to  the 
work  of  redemption  by  him.  Thus  some  speak  of  those  noto- 
rious wicked  persons  mentioned  in  scripture,  as  Cain,  Pharaoh, 
and  others,  as  though  they  were  types  of  the  devil ;  and  of  An- 
tiochus  Epiphanes,  as  a  type  of  Anti-christ.  And  others  speak 
of  some  things  as  types  of  Gospel-ordinances,  so  they  call  cir- 
cumcision a  type  of  baptism,  and  the  passover  of  the  Lord's 
supper  ;  and  several  writers,  amongst  the  Papists,  suppose,  that 
the  bread  and  wine,  that  was  brought  forth  by  Melchisedek  to 
Abraham,  was  a  type  of  the  Eucharist,  as  they  call  that  ordi- 
nance. Others  speak  of  Noaii's  being  saved  in  the  ark  from 
the  deluge,  as  a  type  of  baptism,  being  mis-led  herein  by  a  mis- 
taken sense  of  the  word,  used  by  the  apostle,  when  he  says, 
having  spoken  before  of  Noah's  being  saved  in  the  ark.  The 
like  pgiire  xvliereunto^  even  baptism^  cloth  also  noxu  save  uSy  1 
Pet.  iii.  21.  &c.  whereas  the  meaning  of  the  Greek  word  f  is 
not  that  this  was  a  type  of  bajitism,  but  that  it  signified,  as  bap- 
tism also  doth,  that  salvation,  which  v/e  have  bv  Christ. 

3c/li/y  When  we  consider  what  was  typified  by  those  ordinan- 
ces, under  the  ceremonial  law,  we  must  avoid  two  extremes  ; 
namely,  that  of  those  who  make  more  types,  than  the  Holy 
(ihost  designed  in  scripture  ;  and  others,  who  will  not  acknow- 
ledge many  things  to  be  tyi)es,  which  plainly  appear  to  be  so  ; 

•  Prxcrpta  Bbffrvnntif.  +  ttyrtTvytr, 
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the  former  give  too  great  scope  to  their  wit  and  fancy,  when 
they  reckon  every  thing  to  be  a  type,  that  may  be  adapted  to 
Christ,  and  the  gospel-state ;  and  accordingly  suppose,  many 
persons  and  actions  done  by  them  to  be  typical,  which  it  is 
hard  to  prove  that  they  were  designed  to  be,  or  were  looked 
upon  as  such  by  the  Old  Testament-church.  Thus  it  would  be 
a  difficult  matter  to  prove  that  Samson  (especially  in  any  other 
respect  than  as  he  was  a  Nazarite)  was  a  type  of  Christ.  But, 
if  it  could  be  proved,  that  the  success  he  sometimes  had  in  his 
skirmishes  with  the  Philistines,  was  a  type  of  Christ's  victories 
over  his  and  our  eneinies ;  yet  it  doth  not  appear,  though  some 
liave  extended  the  parallel  so  far,  that  his  carrying  the  door 
and  posts  of  the  gate  of  Gaza  to  the  top  of  a  hill  that  is  before 
Hebron,  Judges  xvi.  3.  signifies  Christ's  resurrection.  But  it 
is  abominable,  when  any  one  supposes,  as  some  have  unwarily 
done,  that  his  lo\'ing  a  woman  in  the  valley  of  Sorek,  whose 
name  was  Delilah,  ver.  4.  was  a  type  of  Christ's  loving  the 
Gentile  church. 

But,  because  I  would  not  give  any  occasion  to  conclvide  that 
I  have  light  thoughts  of  the  performance  of  some,  who  ha\'C 
explained  many  things,  which  they  call  types,  in  scripture,  with 
a  very  honest  and  good  design,  to  lead  the  world  into  the  know- 
ledge of  several  great  gospel-truths ;  I  shall  take  leave  to  dis- 
tinguish between  those  things,  which  were  plainly  designed,  in 
scripture,  to  be  types,  and  some  other,  which,  though  it  doth 
not  appear  that  they  were  looked  upon  as  such  by  the  'v)ld  Tes- 
tament-church, yet  they  may  be  accommodated  to  illustrate  or 
explain  some  doctrines  contained  in  the  gospel.  If  any  one  call 
these  methods  of  illustration,  types,  because  there  is  some  ana- 
logy or  resemblance  between  them  and  Christ,  or  the  benefits 
of  the  covenant,  they  may  extend  their  illustrations  as  far  as 
they  please ;  I  will  not  contend  with  them.  It  is  not  their  say- 
ing, that  such  and  such  things  are  similitudes,  by  which  Christ 
may  be  set  forth ;  but  their  asserting  that  these  similitudes  were 
designed  by  God,  to  be  ordinances  for  the  faith  of  his  church, 
to  lead  them  into  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  that  I  militate 
against,  when  I  suppose  that  some  are  chargeable  with  an  ex- 
treme, in  extending  this  matter  too  far,  which,  it  is  certain, 
many  have  done. 

But  this  may  give  occasion  to  enquire  ;  when  we  may  deter-' 
mine  that  a  thing  is  designed,  by  God,  to  be  a  type  of  Christ, 
and  the  grace  of  the  covenant  ?   To  this  I  answer, 

(1.)  As  to  what  respects  persons,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  ex- 
pressed, personal  tvpes,  though  I  cannot  say^  that  every  one, 
v/hose  life  and  actions  bear  a  very  great  resemblance  to  some 
things  that  are  remarkable  in  the  life  of  Christ,  is  a  type  of 
him,  in  any  other  sense,  than,  as  we  are4ed,  by  the  analogy,  of 
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resemblance  of  tilings,  to  speak  of  it,  in  a  way  of  accommoda- 
tion or  illustration ;  yet  we  have  some  directions  given  us,  by 
which  we  may  conclude  some  persons  to  be  types  of  Christ; 
one  of  which  is,  when  he  is  called  by  their  name  :  thus  our  Sa- 
viour's being  called  David,  in  several  scriptures,  Hos.  iii.  5. 
Ezek.  xxxiv.  23.  and  David's  often  speaking  in  the  Person  of 
our  Saviour,  in  several  of  his  Psalms,  seems  to  intimate,  that 
he  was  looked  upon,  by  the  church  in  his  day,  as  a  type  of 
Christ. 

Again,Moses  seems  to  imply  as  much  concerning  himself, when 
he  speaks  of  Christ  as  a  Prophet^  whom  the  Lord  God  should 
raise  up  from  among  their  brethren^  and  he  adds,  that  he  should 
be  like  unto  him^  and  consequently  typified  by  him,  Deut.  xviii. 
15.  and  the  apostle  seems  to  intimate  as  much,  when  he  com- 
pares Moses  and  Christ  together,  in  point  of  faithfulness,  that 
the  one  was  faithful  as  a  servant  in  God's  house,  the  other  as 
a  Son  over  his  own  house,  Heb,  iii.  2,  5,  6. 

Again,  when  an)'  remarkable  actions,  were  done  by  persons 
mentioned  in  scripture,  which  were  allowed  to  be  typical,  it 
follows,  from  thence,  that  the  person,  who  was  appointed  to  be 
God's  minister  in  doing  them,  was  a  tN'pe  of  Christ.  Thus  we 
may  conclude  Joshua  to  have  been  reckoned,  by  Israel,  a  type 
of  Chi-ist,  in  leading  them  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  upon  the 
same  ground  that  they  had  to  look  upon  that  land,  as  a  type  of 
the  gospel-rest,  which  we  are  brought  to  by  Christ.  And,  for 
the  same  reason,  Solomon  might  be  called  a  type  of  Christ,  as 
he  built  the  temple,  which  was  reckoned,  by  the  Jews,  as  a  type 
of  God's  presence,  in  a  way  of  grace  with  his  people ;  and  there 
are  other  passages,  that  might  be  referred  to  in  scripture,  which 
farther  prove  him  to  be  a  type  of  Christ.* 

And  nothing  is  more  evident,  than  that  the  priests,  under  the 
law,  who  were  ministers  in  holy  things,  and  the  high  priest,  in 
a  way  of  eminency,  were  types  of  Christ ;  they  are  so  consi- 
dered in  the  explication  thereof,  given  in  the  epistle  to  the  He- 
brews ;  and  they  farther  appear  to  be  so,  inasmuch  as  the  church 
had  sufficient  ground  to  conclude,  that  their  ministry  was  tyT 
pical,  or  the  gifts,  or  sacrifices  that  they  oifcrtd,  were  types  of 
what  was  offered  by  Christ,  for  our  redemption.  And  this 
leads  us, 

(2.)  To  consider  those  types,  which  are  called  real,  or  things 
done,  as  being  ordinances  designed  to  signify-  the  grace  of  the 
covenant.  These  were  either  occasional,  or  stated ;  the  former 
whereof  were  designed  for  types,  at  tho$e  times,  when  the 
things  were  performed.  But  it  doth  not  appear  that  they  were 
so  afterwards,  in  succeeding  ages ;  as  their  passing  through 

•    &'ee  Ptal.  Ixii.  the  title,  compared  ivilh  tlie  ciihjf.ct'mattev  of  the  Psalm,  viAuA 
tptakt  of  Christ  itt  tlit  person  of  Solomon. 

Vol.  H.  D  d 
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the  red  sea^  being  xinder  the  cloudy  their  eating  manna  in  the. 
wilderness,  and  drinking-  water  that  caine  out  of  the  rock.  All 
these  things  are  expressly  mentioned,  by  the  apostle,  as  types, 
1  Cor.  X.  1,  3,  4.  compared  with  ver.  11.  and  we  may  add 
thereto  the  brazen  serpent^  which  was  plainly  a  type  of  Christ, 
and,  as  such,  our  Saviour  applies  it  to  himself,  in  John  iii.  14. 
But  all  thtse  were  occasional  types,  which  were  ordinances  to 
the  church  no  longer  than  the  action  was  continued. 

.  Again,  there  were  other  things,  which  seemed  to  be  stand- 
ing types,  or  ordinances,  in  ail  successive  ages,  till  Christ  the 
Antitype  came,  as  circumcision,  the  passover,  sacrifices,  and 
other  rites  of  worship,  used  in  the  temple  service  ;  these  things 
being  expressly  mentioned,  in  scripture,  as  types,  we  have 
ground  to  determine  them  to  be  so.  Thus  concerning  the  cove- 
nant of  grace,  as  revealed  to  the  church  of  old. 

2.  We  are  noAV  to  consider,  that  the  method  which  God  took 
in  the  administration  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  under  the  Old 
Testament,  was  sufficient  to  build  up  his  elect  in  the  faith  of 
the  promised  Messiah.   There  were,  indeed,  many  types  given 
to  the  church,  but  these  would  not  have  led  them  into  the 
knowledge  of  Christ,  and  salvation  to  be  obtained  by  him,  un- 
less God  had  taken  some  method  to  explain  them  ;  for  they  had 
not  a  natural  tendency  to  signify  Christ,  and  the  blessings  of 
the  covenant  of  grace,  as  words  have,  according  to  the  com-^ 
mon  sense  thereof,  to  make  known  the  ideas  they  convey :  but 
their  signification  v/as,  for  the  most  part,  if  not  altogether,  in- 
stituted, or  annexed  to  them,  by  the  divine  appointment,  and 
many  of  them  had  not  .the  least  resemblance,  in  themselves,  of 
what  they  were  ordained  to  signify ;  therefore  it  was  necessary 
that  they  should  be  explained.   For  we  may  say  the  same  thing 
of  a  type,  that  is  said  of  a  parable,  as  they  are  both  figurative 
representations  of  some  less  known  ideas,  that  are  designed  to 
be  conveyed  thereby ;  now  a  parable  is  styled,  by  the  Psalmist, 
A  dark  sayings  Psal.  Ixxviii.  2.  and,  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel, 
A  riddle^  Ezek.  xvii.  2.  and  our  Saviour,  speaking  thereof,  in 
this  sense,  tells  his  disciples,  that  unto  them  it  xvas  given  to 
know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  God^  but  to  others  in  para- 
bles^ Luke  viii.  10.  and  they  are  elsewhere  opposed  to  a  plain 
way  of  speaking,  as  when  the  disciples  say.  Now  speakest  thou 
plainly^  and  speakest  no  proverb^  or  parable^  John  xvi.  29.  as  it 
is  rendered  in  the  margin ;  so  when  Nathan  reproved  David 
for  his  sin,  in  the  matter  of  Uriah,  he  first  represented  it  by  a 
parable,  taken  from  the  rich  mar^s  robbing  the  poor  man  of  his 
ewe-lamb^  which,  before  he  explained  the  meaning  of  it,  was 
not  understood  by  him,  2  Sam.  xii.  1 — 6.  But  when  he  told 
him.  Thou  art  the  man  intended  hereby,  it  was  as  evident  to 
hjm,  as  though  he  had  made  use  of  the  most  significant  wortjs 
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ineiating  to  this  matter.  The  same  may  be  said  concerning  types 
under  the  Old  Testament  dispensation ;  they  would  have  been 
unintelligible,  had  there  been  no  explication  annexed  to  them, 
wliereby  the  spiritual  meaning  thereof  might  be  understood. 
And,  if  we  consider  them  as  a  part  of  religious  worship,  we 
cannot  suppose  that  that  consisted  only  in  some  bodily  exercises, 
such  as  killing  of  beasts,  sprinkling  the  blood,  &c.  for  that  i* 
no  part  of  religion,  any  oiherwise  than  as  it  refers  to,  and  leads 
the  faith  of  those,  who  are  engaged  therein,  into  the  knowledge 
of  some  things,  in  which  it  is  more  immediately  concerned. 

But  this  argument  having  been  insisted  on  elsewhere,*  and 
the  necessity  of  God's  leading  his  church  into  the  meaning  of 
the  ceremonial  law,  having  been  considered  and  proved,  from 
the  divine  goodness,  and  a  brief  account  having  been  given  of 
the  method  which  God  took  to  lead  them  into  it,  which  tends  to 
obviate  any  objection  that  might  be  made  against  it  we  shall 
only  oljserve,  at  present,  that  as  there  is  a  very  clear  explication 
given  hereof,  in  several  places  in  the  New  Testament,  so  there 
are  some  expressions  used  in  the  Old,  which  seem  to  refer  to 
the  spiritual  meaning  thereof;  and,  if  it  be  allowed  that  the 
church  had  then  the  least  intimation  given  theni)  either  by  some 
hints,  contained  in  scripture,  or  by  some  other  methods  of  re- 
vealing it,  that  there  was  a  spiritual  meaning  affixed  thereunto, 
which  it  is  plain  there  was,  then  it  will  follow,  that  they  might 
easily,  from  this  direction,  have  applied  this  to  particular  in- 
stances, and  have  attained  a  very  great  degree  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  spiritual  meaning  of  these  types  and  ordinances. 

That  this  may  farther  appear,  let  it  be  considered,  that  they 
were  led  into  several  doctrines  relating  to  the  Messiah,  and  the 
offices  that  he  was  to  execute  as  Mediator,  by  express  words, 
and  they  must  be  given  up  to  a  very  great  degree  of  judicial 
blindness,  as  the  Jews  are  at  this  day,  if  they  could  not  under- 
stand thereby  many  of  those  great  truths,  which  relate  to  the 
way  of  salvation  by  Christ.  Now,  if  they  were  led  into  them^ 
by  this  more  plain  method,  they  might  easily  accommodate  the 
typical  ordinances  thereunto,  and  accordingly  the  one  would 
be  a  key  to  the  other :  thus,  when  they  were  told  of  the  Mes- 
siah's bearing  the  iniquity  of  his  people,  as  the  prophet  Isaiah 
does,  or  of  the  Lord^s  laying  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  ail,  Isa. 
liii.  4,  6.  they  might  easily  understand  that  the  same  tiling  was 
signified  by  sonie  rites  used  in  sacrificing,  as  when  the  priest 
was  to  lay  his  hand  on  the  head  of  the  sacrifice,  before  he  slew 
it,  and  its  lieing,  upon  this  occasion,  said  to  hear  the  iniquitt/ 
of  the  congregation.  Lev.  iv.  4.  compared  with  chap.  xvi.  21, 
^'?.  therefore  they  could  not  be  at  a  loss,  as  to  the  spiritual 

*  See  r*l.  I  puires  ii'-iO 
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meaning  thereof.  And,  when  we  read  elsewhere  such  expres- 
sions, as  plainly  refer  to  the  thing  signified,  by  some  ceremo-- 
nial  ordinances,  viz*  The  circumcision  of  the  hearty  Deut.  xxx. 
6.  The  calves  of  the  lips,  Hos.  xiv.  2.  The  sacrifice  of  thanks- 
givings Psal.  cxvi.  1 7.  and  many  other  passages  of  the  like  na- 
ture, it  cannot  reasonably  be  supposed  that  they  were  wholly 
Strangers  to  it ;  and  therefore  these  types  and  ordinances  were, 
in  an  objective  way,  sufficient  to  build  them  up  in  the  faith  ot 
the  Messiah. 

This  being  considered,  it  may  very  evidently  be  inferred, 
from  hence,  that  they  had  full  remission  of  sins,  and  eternal 
life,  as  it  is  farther  observed ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  necessary 
to  suppose,  with  some  of  the  Pelagians  and  Socinians,  that  they 
might  be  saved  without  the  knowledge  of  Christ ;  nor,  with  the 
Papists,  that  they  were  incapable  of  salvation,  till  Christ  came 
and  preached  to  them  after  his  death,  and  so  discharged  them 
from  the  prison,  in  which  they  were  detained ;  nor  with  some 
among  the  Protestants,  who  extend  the  bondage  of  the  Old 
Testament-church  so  far,  as  tliough  they  were  not  fully  justi- 
fied, but  lay  under  a  perpetual  dread  of  the  wrath  of  God.  This 
we  often  meet  with  in  the  w^ritings  of  many,  who,  in  other  re- 
spects, explain  the  doctrine  of  the  covenant  of  grace  in  a  very 
unexceptionable  way.  And  here  I  cannot  but  observe,  what  is 
well  known,  by  those  who  live  in  the  United  Netherlands,  that 
this  matter  has  been  debated  with  so  much  warmth  in  those 
parts,  that  it  has  occasioned  divisions  and  misunderstandings 
among  divines,  who,  in  other  respects,  have  adhered  to,  and 
well  (fcfended  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  against  those  who 
have  opposed  them.  The  judicious  and  learned  Cocceius,  whom 
I  cannot  but  mention  with  the  greatest  respect,  who  lived  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  has  been,  and  is  now,  followed 
W  many  divines,  in  those  particular  modes  of  explaining  this 
doctrine,  which  he  makes  use  of:  his  sentiments,  indeed,  about 
this  matter,  were  not  wholly  new;  but  having  written  com- 
mentaries on  several  parts  of  scripture,  he  takes  occasion  to 
explain  great  numbers  of  texts,  agreeably  to  that  particular 
scheme,  which  he  maintains ;  and  while,  on  the  one  hand,  he 
runs  great  lengths,  in  explaining  what  he  reckons  to  be  scrip- 
ture-tvpes  and  predictions,  and  thereby  gives  great  scope  to 
his  imagination  on  the  other  hand,  he  extends  the  terror, 
bondage,  and  darkness,  which  the  church  was  under,  during 
the  legal  dispensation,  farther  than  can  well  be  justified,  and 
advances  several  things  in  defending  and  explaining  his  scheme, 
which  many  divines,  \A\o  do  not  give  into  his  way  of  thinking, 
have  excepted  against. 

Instead  of  making  but  two  dispensations  of  the  covenant  o^ 
g^ce,  according  to  the  commonly  received  opinion,  he  sup- 
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poses  that  there  were  three ;  *  namely,  the  first  from  God*» 
giving  the  promise  to  our  first  parents,  immediately  after  they 
fell,  relating  to  the  seed  of  the  woman,  that  should  break  the 
serpent's  head,  to  his  delivering  the  law  from  mount  Sinai ; 
which  dispensation  had  nothing  of  terror,  or  bondage,  in  it,  any 
more  than  the  dispensation  which  we  are  under;  and  he  sup- 
poses, that  the  church  had  clearer  discoveries  of  Christ,  and 
the  blessings  of  the  covenant,  than  they  had  after  Moses's 
time.  The  second  dispensation  was,  that  which  took  place 
when  God  gave  Israel  the  law  from  mount  Sinai,  which  he 
generally  describes  as  a  yoke,  which  they  could  hardly  bear ; 
and  sometimes  as  a  curse,  a  rigorous  dispensation,  in  which 
there  was  a  daily  remembrance  of  sin :  and  the  reason  of  God's 
exercising  this  severity,  and  shutting  them  up  in  a  judicial 
way,  under  terror,  darkness,  and  bondage,  was,  because  they 
revolted  from  him,  by  worshipping  the  golden  calf,  a  little  be- 
fore the  law  was  given ;  upon  which  occasion,  God  put  a  vail 
upon  his  ordinances,  covered  the  mysteries  of  the  gospel  by 
types,  and,  at  the  same  time,  did  not  lead  them  into  the  mean- 
ing thereof,  which  as  was  before  observed,  would  have  a  ten- 
dency to  leave  them  in  a  state  of  darkness,  as  to  the  great  doc- 
trines that  were  signified  by  these  types  and  ordinances  of  the 
ceremonial  law.  And  this  he  supposes  to  be  the  meaning  of 
^vhat  the  apostle  says,  concerning  the  double  vail;  one  put  on 
the  things  themselves,  the  other,  on  the  hearts  of  the  Jews  ; 
and  both  these  were  typified  by  the  vail,  which  Moses /^z/^  OT;er 
his/ace^  2  Cor.  iii.  13—15,  and  this  darkness  was  attended 
with  distress  and  terror  of  conscience,  whereby  they  were,  as 
the  apostle  says  elsewhere,  All  their  life-thnc  mbject  to  bon- 
dage^  Heb.  ii.  15.  which  they  explain,  concerning  the  church 
of  the  Jews,  under  the  legal  dispensation.  And  they  add, 
that  all  this  continued  as  long  as  that  dispensation  lasted,  or  till 
it  was  succeeded  by  the  third,  uiz.  the  gospel-dispensation, 
which  we  are  under,  whereby  the  church  was  delivered  from 
this  yoke,  which  neither  theij^  nor  their  fathers^  were  able  to 
bear.  But  that  which  I  would  take  occasion  to  except  against, 
in  this  scheme,  is, 

1.  They  seem  to  make  the  terror,  bondage,  and  darkness, 
which  the  church  was  under,  grcatf  r  than  tht-y  ought  to  do ; 
for,  I  humbly  conceive,  all  those  scriptures,  which  they  refer 
to  for  thr  proof  hereof,  are  to  be  taken,  not  in  an  absolute, 
but  a  comparative  sense.  It  is  one  thing  to  say,  that  this  dis- 
pensation was  less  bright  and  comfortable,  than  the  present 
dispensation,  which  we  are  under,  is;  and  another  thing  to  say, 

*   Thefiv.tt,  fit  and  hilt  followers  cull,  Occoiioinia  prnmisskmis,  ti",  antp-logali.« 
The  lecond,  Oeconoinia  ItjrJis :  thr  thi'-,i,  Occoaomia  cvangolica. 
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that  it  was  so  dark  ^nd  comfortless,  as  they  generally  represent 
it  to  be. 

2.  I  cannot  but  think,  as  I  have  before  observed,  that  the 
church  of  Israel  had  a  clearer  discerning  of  the  meaning  of  the 
ordinances  of  the  ceremonial  law,  than  these  divines  would  al- 
low them  to  have  had ;  or,  at  least,  that  the  vail,  that  was 
upon  their  hearts,  principally  respected  a  part  of  them,  and 
that  in  some  particular  ages,  not  in  every  age  of  the  Jewish 
church;  for  some  of  the  Old  Testament-saints  seem  to  have 
discovered  a  great  degree  of  light  in  the  doctrines  of  the  gos- 
pel, as  appears  more  especially  from  several  of  the  Psalms  of 
David,  and  some  of  the  writings  of  the  prophets. 

3.  Whatever  degree  of  judicial  blindness  and  darkness  the 
church  of  the  Jews  might  be  exposed  to  for  sin,  it  does  not  so 
fully  appear  that  this  was  inflicted  as  a  punishment  on  them, 
for  worshipping  the  golden  calf  at  the  foot  of  the  mount  Sinai: 
but  there  were  several  instances  of  idolatry  and  apostacy  from 
God,  that  gave  occasion  thereunto,  which,  when  they  repent- 
ed of,  and  were  reformed  from,  the  effects  of  his  wrath  were 
taken  away ;  therefore  we  are  not  to  suppose,  that  the  cere- 
monial law  was  given,  at  first,  as  a  yoke,  or  curse,  laid  on  them 
for  this  sin  in  particular. 

4.  We  are  not  to  extend  the  bondage  and  darkness  thereof 
so  far,  with  respect  to  any  of  them,  as  to  suppose,  that,  under 
that  dispensation,  they  had  not  full  remission  of  sin ;  for  the 
contrary  hereto  seems  to  be  contained  in  several  scriptures ;  as 
when  it  is  said,  Blessed  is  he  zohose  transgression  is  forgiven^ 
whose  sin  is  covered,  blessed  is  the  man  to  whom  the  Lord  im- 
puteth  not  iniquity  y  Psal.  xxxii.  1,  2.  and.  There  is  forgiveness 
with  thee^  that  thou  mayest  be  feared,  Psal.  cxxx.  4.  and  else- 
where, ThoiiyLord,  art  good,  and  ready  to  forgive,  and  plen- 
teous in  mercy,  to  all  that  call  upon  thee;  and  thou  hast  forgiv- 
en the  iniquity  of  thy  people,  thou  hast  covered  all  their  siUj 
Psal.  Ixxxvi.  5.  and  Ixxxv.  2.  and  elsewhere.  Who  is  a  God 
like  unto  thee,  that  par  doneth  iniquity,  and  passeth  by  the  trans- 
gression of  the  remna7it  of  his  heritage?  He  retaineth  not  his 
tinger  for  ever,  because  he  delighteth  in  mercy.  He  will  turn 
again,  he  ruill  have  co?npassion  upon  us ;  he  will  subdue  our  ini-  > 
quities ;  and  thou  zvilt  cast  all  their  sins  itito  the  depths  of  the 
sea,  Micah.  vii.  18,  19. 

These,  and  such-like  scriptures,  seem  so  plainly  to  over- 
throw this  part  of  their  scheme,  that  they  are  obliged,  in  de- 
fence thereof,  to  understand  them  all,  as  containing  nothing 
else,  but  a  prediction  of  that  blessedness,  which  the  New  Tes- 
tament-church should  receive,  and  not  as  a  privilege  that  was 
enjoyed  under  the  legal  dispensation,  which  I  cannot  but  think 
to  be  an  evasive  jjerversion  of  the  sense  of  those  scriptures,  but 
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ttow  yeferrcd  to,  and  others  of  the  like  nature ;  for  it  is  phiin 
that  the  apostle,  referring  to  one  of  them,  to  wit,  the  words  of 
the  Psalmist,  in  Rom.  iv.  6.  compared  with  ver.  9.  says,  that 
therein  David  describes  the  blessedness  that  cometh  7Wt  on  the 
circumcision' only ^  that  is,  not  only  on  tht  Jews,  but  on  the  un- 
circumcision  also^  that  is,  the  gospel-church;  which  is  a  plain 
argument,  that  this  blessedness,  that  accompanies  forgiveness, 
was  a  privilege,  that  the  Old  Testament-church  enjoyed,  and 
not  barely  a  promise  of  what  the  New  Testament-church  was 
to  expect :  q.  d.  was  the  Old  Testament-church  the  only  bless- 
ed persons  in  enjoying  forgiveness  ?  No,  says  he,  as  they  for- 
merly enjoyed  it,  we  who  believe,  are  partakers  of  the  same 
privilege. 

And  to  this  we  may  add,  that,  in  consistency  with  this 
scheme,  they  entertain  some  unwarrantable  notions  about  the 
justification  of  the  Old  Testament  church.  Some  say,  that  it 
was  less  full ;  others,  which  is  a  more  unguarded  way  of  speak- 
ing, that  it  was  less  true  ;  *  and,  agreeably  hereunto,  they  sup- 
pose, that  they  had  no  other  ideas  of  the  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion, but  as  implying  in  it  the  divine  forbearance,  or  not  pun- 
ishing sin  ;  though  they  had  a  perpetual  dread  that  it  would  be 
punished  at  last,  and  no  comfortable  sense  of  the  forgiveness 
thereof.!  But  this  is  certainly  an  extending  the  terror  and 
bondage  of  that  dispensation  farther  than  we  have  just  ground, 
from  scripture,  to  do,  whatever  turns  they  give  to  several 
scriptures  in  defence  thereof ;  and  therefore  we  must  conclude, 
as  it  is  observed  in  this  answer,  that  the  Old  Testament-church 
had  full  remission  of  sins,  as  well  as  eternal  salvation. 

II.  We  are  now  to  consider  the  covenant  of  grace,  as  ad- 
ministered under  the  New  Testament,  which  is  the  dispensa- 
tion thereof,  that  we  are  under  and  is  to  continue  to  the  end 
of  the  world,  which  by  way  of  eminency,  we  call  the  gospel- 
dispensation;  concerning  which  it  is  observed, 

•  Minus  plena,  or  minus  vera. 

\  For  the  proof  of  this,  they  often  refer  to  that  scripture  in  Jtom.  iii.  25.  in  -which 
it  is  said.  Whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation,  to  declare  his  riplite- 
ousness,  for  the  remission  of  sins  th;it  are  past,  throiipli,  or  ((/"/er,  the  forbear- 
ance, of  God,  which  they  suppose  to  contain  an  iiitimnlion  of  the  privilege  tvhich 
the  gospehchurcb  enjoyed,  namely,  remission  of  sins  ;  ivherras,  vwler  the  legal  dis- 
pensation, there  taas  nothing  else  apprehended  by  them,  but  the  forbevrance  of  God  .• 
so  that  the  Old  Teirament-church  had  Truftrn  <tiu:tfltcrt ;  the  JK'ctv  Testament  church, 
(tfiJiv  y  and  they  all  suppose,  that  they  loolced  upon  Christ  us  Fide-jiissor,  and  not 
Expiomissor,  -which  are  terms  used  in  the  civil  la-.v  ,■  the  former  of'.vhich  signifies  a 
person's  undertahing  to  be  a  surety,  and,  at  the  same  time,  leu-ring  the  creditor  at 
/,is  liberty  to  exact  the  debt,  either  of  him,  or  the  debtor  himself ;  -.vheren^.  Expro- 
missor, signifies,  a  person^s  imdertakiiig  to  be  a  surety, in  so  full  and  large  a  sense, 
as  that,  by  virtue  hereof,  the  debtor  is  discharged  'fherefore,  since  thty  did  not, 
so  clearly,  hnotit  that  God ■zunull  discharge  them,  by  virtue  uf  Christ^  undertaking 
/v  be  a  Surety,  but  concluded  that  he  might  exact  the  debt,  either  of  him,  or  them  .• 
this  -was  the  foundation  of  that  terror  anti  bondage,  -which  they -were  perpetually  tub- 
ject  to 
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1.  That  it  began  when  Christ,  the  Substance,  was  exhibit- 
ed. He  is  called  the  Substance  thereof,  without  any  particu- 
lar limitation  of  the  word ;  and  therefore  we  may  understand 
thereby,  either  that  he  was  the  Substance  of  the  ceremonial 
law,  as  all  the  promises  and  types  thereof  had  a  peculiar  re- 
ference to  him ;  and,  as  the  apostle  says,  To  hiin  ^ive  all  the 
prophets  witness^  Acts  x.  43.  or  else  he  may  be  considered 
as  the  Substance  of  the  New  Testament-dispensation,  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  the  ministry  of  the  gospel.  Thus  the  apostle 
speaks  of  Christ  crucified^  as  the  principal  thing  which  he  de- 
terin'ined  to  know^  or  insist  on,  in  the  exercise  of  his  ministry, 
and  that  with  good  reason,  since  all  gospel-doctrines  were  de- 
signed to  lead  us  to  him,  and  set  forth  his  glory,  as  the  Foun- 
tain and  Author  of  our  salvation,  1  Cor.  i.  23.  chap.  ii.  2. 
And  both  the  seals  of  the  new  covenant,  namel)-,  Baptism,  and 
the  Lord's  Supper,  signify  that  salvation  which  we  enjoy,  or 
hope  for,  by  Christ,  our  consecration  to  him,  and  communion 
with  hira :  thus  he  is  truly  styled  the  substance  of  both  the  dis- 
pensations of  the  covenant;  the  former  looked  forward,  and- 
pointed  out  Christ  to  come,  as  the  object  of  the  church's  de- 
sire aud  expectation;  the  latter  represents  him  as  being  come, 
and  so  the  object  of  our  jo}^  and  thankfulness,  for  the  blessings 
which  he  has  procured  for  us. 

And  this  leads  us  to  consider  when  it  was  that  the  New 
Tcstum'jnt-dispensation  commenced,  which  is  here  said  to  be 
upon  Christ's  being  exhibited.  Christ's  exhibition  implies  in 
it,  either  his  public  appearing  when  he  was  made  flesh,  and 
dwelt  amongst  us,  or  else  it  has  a  particular  respect  to  the  time 
when  he  first  entered  on  his  public  ministry  and  v^ent  about 
doing  good,  confirming  his  mission  by  uncontested  miracles  : 
this  he  did  immediately  after  his  baptism,  whereby  he  appear- 
ed to  be  the  Person,  whose  coming  the  prophets  had  foretold, 
and  whom  John  the  Baptist  had  pointed  at,  and  given  the 
world  ground  to  expect  that  he  would  immediately  shew  him- 
self, in  a  public  manner  to  them  which  he  did  accordingly. 
This  appearing  of  Christ,  was  like  the  sun's  rising  after  a  night 
of  darkness,  and  therefore,  in  some  respects,  the  gospel-dis- 
pensation might  be  said  to  begin  then ;  nevertheless,  in  pro- 
priety of  speaking,  it  could  not  be  said  fully  to  commence  till 
Christ's  resurrection  :  then  it  was  that  the  ceremonial  law  ceas- 
ed, all  the  types  and  ordinances  thereof  having  had  their  ac- 
complishment in  him.  Thus  the  prophet  Daniel  speaks  first 
of  Christ's  ba'tng  cut  off^  and  thereby  confirming  the  covenant^ 
and  then  of  the  sacrifice  and  oblation''s  ceasing^  Dan.  ix.  26, 
27.  and,  when  that  dispensation  was  at  an  end,  the  gospel 
dispensation  immediately  succeeded  it.  We  are  now  to  con- 
sider, 
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2.  How  these  two  dispensations  differ.  They  were,  Indeed, 
the  same  for  substance,  both  before  and  since  the  coming  of 
Christ,  as  was  before  observed,  when  w*e  considered  that  the 
covenant  of  grace,  notv/ithstanding  the  different  dispensations 
thereof,  is  but  one.  And  this  farther  appears,  in  that  the  bles- 
sings promised  therein  were  the  same,  to  wit,  redemption 
through  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  compleat  salvation  by  him. 
He  was  the  Mediator  and  Fountain  of  all  that  happiness  which 
his  people  enjoyed,  either  before  or  after  his  incarnation; 
nevertheless,  the  way  of  administering  this  covenant,  under 
the  gospel  dispensation,  differs  from  its  former  wav; 

(1.)  In  that  it  was,  before  this,  predicted  and  signified,  that 
Christ  should  come,  and  therefore  the  Old  Testament-church 
waited  for  his  appearing ;  and  accordingly  they  are  represent- 
ed as  saying.  Until  the  dat/  break,  and  the  shadoxvs  Jiee  away  ^ 
turn^  imj  beloved,  and  be  thou  like  a  roe,  or  a  ijoung  hart  upon 
ike  mountains  of  Bether,  Cant.  ii.  17.  But  the  New  Testa- 
ment-church adores  and  magnifies  him,  as  having  appeared 
to  put  cnvay  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself  and  fully  accom- 
plish the  work  of  our  redemption  thereby  ;  and,  in  the  pi-each- 
ing  of  the  gospel,  he  is  represer.ted  as  having'  abolished  deaths 
and  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light,  and  done  every  thing 
for  us  that  is  necessary  to  bring  about  our  redemption.  And 
this  is  also  signified  by  the  sacraments  of  the  New  Testament, 
Baptism,  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  which,  though  they  may  be 
justly  called  gospel-types,  or  external  signs  of  Christ,  and  the 
blessings  of  the  covenant  of  gi-ace ;  yet  they  differ  from  the 
t^'pes  under  the  ceremonial  law,  not  only  in  the  matter  of  them, 
but  in  that  they  refer  to  the  work  of  redemption,  as  fully  ac- 
complished by  him,  which  the  ceremonial  law  could  not  from 
the  nature  of  the  thing,  be  said  to  have  done. 

(2.)  The  gospel-dispensation  differs  from  the  legal,  and  very 
much  excels  it,  as  grace  and  salvation  is  therein  held  forth  in 
more  fulness,  evidence,  and  efHcacy,  to  all  nations.  This  i» 
founded  on  what  the  apostle  says,  2  Cor.  iii.  7 — 11.  when  com- 
paring the  two  dispensations  together,  he  calls  one  the  minis- 
tration of  death,  or  condemnation^  and  describes  it,  as  that  which 
is  now  do7ie  away,  which  while  it  continued,  was  glorious ; 
the  other  he  calls,  the  ministration  of  the  Spirit,  or  of  righte- 
ousness, and  speaks  of  it,  as  excelling  in  glory.  Whether  the 
former  is  styled,  The  ministration  of  death,  because  of  the 
terrible  manner  in  which  the  law  was  given  from  mount  Sinai, 
upon  which  occasion  the  people  said  to  JMoses  Let  not  God 
speak  xvith  us,  in  such  a  way,  any  ?!iore,  lest  tuf  die;  or  wiie- 
thcr  it  respects  the  many  curves  and  threatenings,  denounced 
in  that  dispensation,  to  deter  the  people  from  sin,  we  will  not 
determine  :  but  it  is  certain,  that  the  apostle  speaks  of  the  gos- 
Voi,  H.  E  e 
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pel-dispensation,  as  excelling  in  glory,  which  Is  the  principal 
thing  we  are  now  to  consider,  and  this  it  might  be  said  to  do, 
Ist^  As  grace  and  salvation  are  therein  held  forth  with  great- 
er clearness,  or  evidence.  This  we  may  truly  say  without 
supposing  the  legal  dispensation  to  be  so  dark,  as  that  none  of 
the  church,  in  any  age  thereof,  could  see  Christ,  and  the  way 
of  salvation  by  him,  to  be  signified  by  any  of  its  types  or  or- 
dinances. We  may  observe,  that  when  the  apostle  speaks  of 
this  dispensation,  he  does  not  say  absolutely  that  it  had  no 
glory,  but  that  it  had  no  glory  in  this  respect  by  reason  of^  or 
compared  with,  the  glory  that  excelleth.  Now  the  gospel-dis- 
pensation excels  the  legal,  as  to  its  clearness,  or  fulness  of  evi- 
dence, in  that  the  accomplishment  of  the  predictions,  or  the 
making  good  of  the  promises  of  redemption  and  salvation  by 
Christ,  affords  greater  evidence  of  the  truth  and  reality  of  these 
blessings,  than  the  bare  giving  the  promises  could  be  said  to 
do ;  for  though  one  gave  them  die  expectation,  the  other  put 
them  into  the  actual  possession  thereof,  when  Christ  the  Sub- 
stance, was,  as  was  before  observed,  exhibited,  and  the  cere- 
monial law  had  its  accomplislmient  in  him. 

2<%,  Under  the  gospel-dispensation,  grace  and  salvation  re- 
vealed therein,  are  attended  with  greater  efficacy;  for  as  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Old  Testament-church  were  not  so  much 
disposed,  as  they  ought,  especially  in  some  ages  thereof,  to 
enquire  into,  or  endeavour  to  attain  a  clearer  discerning  of  the 
spiritual  meaning  of  the  ceremonial  institutions,  through  the 
blindness  of  their  minds,  and  the  hardness  of  their  hearts,  so 
the  effect  and  consequence  hereof,  v.as  answerable  thereunto, 
inasmuch  as  there  was  but  a  small  remnant  of  them,  who  ob- 
tained mercy  to  be  faithful,  who  rejoiced  to  see  Christ's  day, 
and  embraced  the  promises  which  they  beheld  afar  off;  where- 
as, in  the  gospel-dispensation,  the  word  of  the  Lord  had  free 
course^  and  was  more  eminently  glorified  in  those  places  where 
it  was  made  knovv^n  :  but  tlils  will  farther  appear,  if  we  con- 
sider, 

3^/j/,  That  it  excelled  in  glory,  in  regard  of  the  extent  there- 
of; for  it  was  under  this  dispensation  that  that  promise  was  to 
have  its  accomplishment,  that  Christ  should  be  a  light  to  the 
Gentiles^  and  God's  salvation  unto  the  end  of  the  earthy  Isa. 
xlix.  6.  or  that  God  would  destroy  the  face  of  the  covering  cast 
over  all  people^  and  the  vail  that  was  spread  over  all  nations, 
chap.  XXV.  7.  It  was  then  that  a  commission  was  given  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature,  Mark  xvi.  15.  or  that  Christ 
should  be  preached  imto  the  Gentiles  and  believed  on  in  the 
ivrorld,  1  Tim.  iii,  16.  In  this  respect,  the  gospel-dispensatiou 
certainly  excelleth  in  glory,  and  it  is  owing  hereunto  that  we 
enjoy,'  at  present,  this  invaluable  privilege.     But  if  this  present 
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♦Wspensatlon  be  only  reckoned  the  dawn  and  twilight,  or  the 
beginning  of  that  glory  that  shall  be  revealed  at  Christ's  se- 
cond coming,  as  grace  is  sometimes  styled  gloiy  begun ;  or  if 
the  apostle's  description  of  it,  when  he  says,  that  we  are  come 
unto  the  heavenly  Jerusalem^  and  to  an  innumerable  company  of 
fingels^  to  the  general  assembly  and  church  of  the  Jirst-born^  and 
to  the  spirits  of  just  men  ynade  perfect^  Heb.  xii.  22,  23.  con- 
tains an  intimation,  that  the  glory,  which  still  remains  to  be  re- 
vealed, is  nothing  else  but  the  perfection  of  this  present  dis- 
pensation, that  we  may  conclude  that  it  far  excelleth  all  others 
in  glor}^ 

From  what  has  been  said,  in  comparing  the  former,  and  pre* 
sent  dispensation  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  we  may  infer. 

[1.]  The  care  of  God  extended  to  his  church,  in  all  the  ages 
thereof;  so  that  he  never  left  them  without  the  means  of  grace, 
which,  how  various  soever  they  have  been  as  to  the  matter  of 
them,  have  vet  tended  to  answer  the  same  end,  namely,  lead- 
ing the  church  into  the  knowledge  of  Christ. 

[2.]  We  may  farther  infer  the  necessity  of  external  and  visi- 
ble worship,  which  the  church  was  never  wholly  destitute  of, 
for  then  it  would  have  ceased  to  have  been  a  church  ;  and  also 
the  necessity  of  divine  revelation,  as  to  what  respects  the  way  of 
salvation  by  Christ ;  and  therefore  we  must  not  conclude,  that 
the  church  was,  at  any  time,  without  some  beams  of  gospel- 
light  shining  into  it,  or  that  they  were  left,  as  the  Heathen  are, 
to  seek  the  Lord^  if  haply  they  might  feel  after  him^  as  the  apos- 
tle speaks.  Acts  xvii.  27.  or  that,  before  the  gospel-dispensa- 
tion commenced,  salvation  was  to  be  obtained,  by  adhering  to 
the  light  and  dictates  of  nature,  which  discovers  nothing  of  the 
Avay  of  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ,  or  of  that  remission  of  sin, 
which  is  only  to  be  obtained  through  him, 

[3.]  Christ's  having  been  revealed  to,  and  consequently 
known  by  the  Old  Testament  church,  as  the  promised  Mes- 
siah, mav  give  some  light  to  our  understanding  what  we  often 
read  in  the  New  Tcslamcnt  concerning  persons  believing  in 
him,  upon  his  working  of  miracles,  or  using  some  othev  me- 
thods to  convince  them  that  he  was  the  Messiah,  when,  at  the 
same  time,  we  do  not  read  of  any  particular  discovery  made  to 
them  relating  to  the  glory  of  his  Person,  and  offices,  and  the 
design  of  his  coming  into  the  world,  which  was  necessary  tq 
tlieir  believing  him,  in  a  saving  waj',  to  be  the  Messiah.  Thus 
when  he  converted  the  woman  of  Samaria,  by  revealing  him- 
self to  be  that  Prophet^  whom  the  church  expected,  when  he 
told  her  some  of  the  secret  actions  of  her  life,  she  immediately 
believed  in  him,  John  iv.  18,  19,  29.  and  many  of  her  fellow- 
citizens  believed  on  him,  upon  the  report  that  she  gave  them 
hereof,  ver.  39.  and,  when  he  opened  the  eyes  of  the  mm  that 
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was  born  blind,  he  only  asked  him  this  question,  Dost  thou  bc' 
lieve  on  the  Son  of  God  ?  and  then  discovers  tliat  he  was  the 
Person ;  and  it  inimediately  follows,  that  he  believed  and  ivor- 
shipped  him^  John  ix.  35,  37,  38.  And  there  were  many  other 
instances  of  the  like  nature  in  the  New  Testament,  in  which 
persons  believed  in  Christ,  before  he  gave  them  a  particular  ac- 
count of  his  design  in  coming  into  the  world,  barely  upon  his 
working  miracles,  which  gave  them  a  conviction  that  he  was 
the  JlMessiah ;  whereas  faith  supposes  not  only  a  conviction 
that  Christ  is  the  Messiah,  but  a  knowledge  of  his  Person, 
and  the  offices  he  was  to  execute  as  such.  This  may  very  ea- 
sily be  accounted  for,  by  supposing  that  the  Jews  had  been  be- 
fore instructed  in  this  matter,  and  therefore  they  wanted  no 
new  discoveries  hereof;  accordingly  they  believed  in  him,  and 
worshipped  him,  as  being  induced  hereunto,  by  those  intima- 
tions that  were  given  to  them,  under  the  Old-Testament  dis- 
pensation, that  the  Messiah,  whenever  he  appeared,  would  be 
the  Object  of  faith  and  worship. 

[4.]  Since  the  gospel  is  more  clearly  preached  under  this 
present  dispensation,  than  it  was  before ;  this  tends  to  aggra- 
vate the  sin  of  those  who  despise  Christ,  as  revealed  therein, 
as  our  Saviour  says.  This  is  the  condemnation  that  light  is  come 
into  the  xuorld^  and  men  loved  darkness  rather  than  Ught^  because 
their  deeds  are  evil^  chap.  iii.  19.  Before  our  Saviour's  incar- 
nation, the  Old  Testament-church  might  be  said  to  reject  the 
-covenant  of  promise,  or  not  regard  the  gospel  contained  there- 
in ;  but,  under  the  New  Testament-dispensation,  sinners  reject 
the  covenant  of  grace,  as  confirmed,  ratified,  and  sealed,  by  the 
blood  of  Christ ;  and,  as  the  apostle  says,  Count  the  blood  of 
the  covena72t  loherexvith  he  rvas  sanctified^  an  unholy  things  and 
therefore  are  thought  xvorthy  of  piuch  sorer  punishment^  Heb, 
X.  29. 

Quest.  XXXVI.  Who  is  the  Mediator  of  the  Covenant  of 
Grace  ? 

Answ.  The  only  mediator  of  the  covenant  of  grace  is  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  being  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  of 
one  substance  and  equal  with  the  Father,  in  the  fulness  of 
time  became  man,  and  so  was  and  continues  to  be  God  and 
Man,  in  two  entire  distinct  natures,  and  one  Person  for  evert 

Quest;  XXXVII.  How  did  Christy  being  God^  become  Man  f 

Answ.  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  became  •  Man  by  taking  tq 
himself  a  true  body,  and  a  reasonable  soul,  being  conceived 
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by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  of  her  substance,  and  born  of  her,  yet  without  sin. 

1^["EXT  to  the  covenant  of  grace,  and  its  various  adminis- 
jL^  trations,  we  have,  in  some  following  answers,  an  account 
«f  the  Mediator  thereof,  who  is  set  forth  in  the  gior}-  of  his 
Person ;  the  offices  that  he  executes,  and  the  estate  in  which 
he  either  was,  or  is,  together  with  those  accessions  of  glory, 
with  which  he  shall  perform  the  last  part  of  his  work  in  the 
close  of  time.  The  first  thing  to  be  considered,  is  the  consti- 
tution of  his  Person,  as  God-man,  Mediator ;  and  here, 

I.  He  is  set  forth  as  the  only  Mediator  of  the  covenant  of 
grace.  How  we  are  to  understand  his  being  Mediator,  has 
been  already  considered  *,  and  it  was  observed,  that  he  did 
not  make  peace,  by  intreating,  that  God  would  remit  the  debt, 
without  giving  that  satisfaction,  which  was  necessary  to  be 
made,  for  the  securing  the  glory  of  the  divine  justice.  Hereia 
w^e  militate  against  the  Socinians,  who  suppose  him  to  be  sty- 
Jed  a  Mediator,  only  because  he  made  known  unto  the  world 
those  new  laws  contained  in  the  gosj>el,  which  we  are  obliged 
to  obey,  as  a  condition  of  God's  being  reconciled  to  us ;  and 
giving  us  apattei-n  of  obedience  in  his  conversation  ;  and,  in  the 
close  thereof,  confirming  his  doctrine  by  his  death ;  and  then 
interceding  with  God,  that,  on  these  terms,  he  would  accept  of 
us,  without  any  regard  to  the  glory  of  his  justice,  which  he  ii^ 
no  farther  concerned  about,  than  by  prevailing  that  it  would  de- 
sist from  the  demands  which  it  might  have  made,  and  so  pardon 
sin  without  satisfaction;  But  this  is  directlycontrary  to  the  whole 
tenor  of  scripture,  which  represents  him  SLSg-iving-  his  life  a  ran- 
dom for  many^  Matt.  xx.  28.  upon  which  account  it  is  said  he 
made  peace  through  the  blood  of  his  cross^  Col.  i.  20.  and  that 
Cod  brought  him  again  from  the  dead  through  the  blood  of  the 
everlasting  covejiant^  as  the  God  of  peace  ^  Heb.  xiii.  20.  and,  at 
the  same  time,  appeared  to  be  a  God  of  infinite  holiness  and 
justice,  and  Christ  a  Mediator  of  satisfaction  :  Bat  this  will  bt 
farther  considered,  when  we  speak  concerning  his  Priestly 
office  f. 

That  which  we  sliall,  at  present,  observe  is,  that  he  is  styled 
the  ordii  Mediator  :  Thus  it  is  said.  There  is  one  Mediator  be- 
txuecn  God  and  vien^  The  man  Christ  fesus^  1  Tim.  ii.  5.  In 
this  we  oppose  the  Papists,  who  greatly  derogate  from  the  glo- 
ry of  Christ  by  pretending  that  the  angels,  and  glorified  saints, 
are  mediators  of  intercession,  and  that  they  not  only  offer  up 
supplications  to  God  in  the  behalf  of  men  here  on  earth,  but 
with  them  they  present  thcii-  own  merits,  as  though  Christ's 
*   ^ic  Pa^c  379,  ^•ol.  I.  •)  iVf  quut.  xllv. 
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redemption  and  intercession  had  not  been  sufficient  witlujut 
them;  and  accordingly  a  great  part  of  their  worship  consists 
in  desiring  that  these  good  offices  may  be  performed  by  them, 
on  their  behalf,  which  I  cannot  but  conclude  to  be  a  breach 
of  the  Jirst^  or,  at  least,  let  them  put  never  so  fair  colours  up- 
on it,  of  the  second  commandment ;  which  will  be  farther  con- 
sidered in  its  proper  place. 

The  scriptures  they  bring,  in  defence  of  this  practice,  are 
nothing  to  their  purpose.  For  whenever  an  angel  is  said  to 
intercede  for  men,  as  it  is  expressed,  The  angel  of  the  Lord  an- 
swered and  said^  0  Lord  of  hosts,  how  long-  xvilt  thou  not  have 
mercy  on  Jerusalem^  and  on  the  cities  of  Judah  P  Zech.  i.  12. 
or  to  be  the  object  of  their  prayers,  or  supplications,  as  Jacob 
says.  The  Angel  which  redeemed  ynefrom  all  evil,  bless  the  lads. 
Gen.  xlviii.  16.  no  other  person  is  intended  hereby  but  Christ 
the  a?igel  of  the  covcncmt.  Another  scripture,  which  they  bring 
to  the  same  purpose,  is  that,  in  which  Moses  says,  Remember 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Israel,  thy  servants,  Exod.  xxxii.  13. 
which  they  miserably  pervert ;  for  Moses  does  not  desire  that 
God  would  hear  the  prayers  that  these  saints  made  to  him  in 
the  behalf  of  his  church  ;  but  that  he  would  remember  the  co- 
venant that  he  made  v/ith  them,  and  so  accomplish  the  promi- 
ses thereof,  by  bestowing  the  blessings  that  his  people  then 
stood  in  need  of. 

And  there  are  two  other  scriptures  that  are  often  cited  by 
the  Papists,  to  this  purpose,  which,  they  think,  can  hardly  be 
taken  in  any  other  sense  ;  one  is  in  Rev.  v.  8.  where  it  is  said, 
that  the  four  beasts,  and  four  and  txventy  elders  fell  down  before 
the  Lamb,  having  everij  one  of  them  harps,  and  golden  vials  fdl 
of  odours,  which  are  the  prayers  of  saints ;  and  the  other  is  in 
chap.  viii.  3.  And  another  angel  came  and  stood  at  the  altar^ 
having  a  golden  censer  ;  end  there  was  given  unto  him  much 
i?7CeJise,  that  he  should  offer  it  xvith  the  prayers  of  all  saints^ 
upon  the  golden  altar,  which  was  before  the  throne.  It  must  be 
allowed,  that  there  are  many  passages,  in  this  book,  which  are 
hard  to  be  understood ;  but  there  are  none  contrary  to  the  ana- 
logy of  faith,  or  derogatory  to  the  glory  of  Christ,  as  the  sense 
they  give  of  these  scriptvires  is  ;  and  therefore  we  must  enquire, 
whethf^r  they  may  not  be  understood  otherwise  by  us  ?  It  is 
said,  indeed,  the  four  beasts,  and  four  and  twenty  elders^  had 
golden  vials  full  of  odours,  ivhich  are  the  prayers  of  saints  ;  but 
it  is  not  fully  determined  whether,  by  these  beasts  and  elders, 
are  intended  the  inhabitants  of  heaven,  or  men  on  earth.  If  it 
is  only  an  emblematical  representation  of  those  prayers  that  are 
directed  to  God  from  the  church  in  this  world,  it  is  nothing  to 
their  purpose.  But  we  will  suppose  that,  by  these  beasts  and 
elders^  here  spoken  of,  v/\io  fell  down  before  the  Lamb^  are  m^ant 
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the  inhabitants  of  heaven  :  nevertheless,  we  are  not  to  under- 
stand, that  they  are  represented  as  praying  for  the  saints  here 
on  earth ;  for  the  golden  vials  full  of  odours ^  are  oniv  an  emblem 
of  the  prayers  that  are  put  up  by  the  saints  here  on  earth,  which 
God  accepts  of,  or  smells  u  sweet  savour  in,  as  perfumed  with 
odours  of  Christ's  righteousness.  This  may  be  illustrated  by 
those  political  emblems,  that  are  used  in  public  solemnities  ; 
such  as  the  coronation  of  kings,  in  which  the  regalia  are  carried 
by  the  prime  ministers  of  state,  not  to  signify  that  they  have 
an)'^  branch  of  kingly  dignity  belonging  to  them  :  but  the  whole 
ceremony  is  expressive  of  his  honours  and  prerogatives,  who 
is  the  principal  subject  thereof;  so  when  the  heavenly  inhabi- 
tants are  represented,  in  this  vision,  in  such  a  way,  as  they  arc 
here  described,  it  only  signifies,  that  the  prayers,  which  are  put 
up  by  God's  people  here  on  earth,  through  the  mediation  of 
Christ,  are  graciously  heard  and  answered  by  him. 

As  for  the  other  scripture,  in  which  it  is  said.  Another  angel 
stood  at  the  altar ^  and  there  was  given  him  much  incense^  that  he 
should  offer  it,  xvith  the  prayers  of  all  saints^  that  is  generally 
understood,  by  those  who  do  not  give  into  this  absurd  opinion 
of  the  Papists,  as  spoken  of  our  Saviour,  and  then  it  makes 
nothing  to  their  purpose,  but  rather  militates  against  it.  But  if 
it  be  objected,  to  this  sense  of  the  text,  that  our  Saviour  can- 
not properly  be  called  another  angel,  and  therefore  it  must  be 
meant  of  one  of  the  created  angels  ;  the  sense  but  now  given 
of  the  foregoing  scripture  may  be  accommodated  to  it,  and  so 
the  meaning  is,  '.his  angel,  or  one  of  the  angels,  stood  at  the 
altar  before  the  Lamb,  and,  in  an  emblematical  way,  is  set  forth, 
as  having  incense  put  into  his  hand,  which  he  presents  to  him; 
not  as  oftcring  it  up  for  himself,  but  as  signifjing  that  it  was  for 
the  sake  of  Christ's  merits,  that  the  prayers  of  his  people,  here 
on  earth,  ascended  with  acceptance  in  the  sight  of  God.  And 
it  is  as  though  he  should  sav  to  Christ,  "  The  incense  is  thine, 
"  thou  hast  a  right  to  the  glory  thereof;  and  therefore  let  all 
"  know,  tliat  this  is  the  only  foundation  of  the  church's  hope, 
"  that  their  wants  shall  be  supplied  by  thee."  So  that  tliis  does 
not  giv^'  the  least  countenance  to  the  Popish  doctilne,  oi  there 
being  other  mediators  between  God  and  man  besides  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. 

Some  of  the  Papists,  indeed,  are  sensible  that  this  opinion 
tends  to  det»-act  from  the  glory  of  our  great  Mediator,  and 
therefore  they  chuse  rather  to  assert,  that  the  saints  and  angels 
are  mediators  between  Christ  and  men,  so  that  we  are  through 
their  means,  to  have  access  to  him,  and  by  him,  to  the  Fiuher  ; 
but,  since  Christ  not  only  condescended  to  take  our  nature 
upon  him,  and  therein  to  procure  redemption  ioc  us  ;  but  in- 
vited his  people  to  come  to  him  ;  and  since  it  is  said,  through 
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him  tue  have  an  access  unto  the  Father,  Eph.  ii.  18.  ancl  no 
mention  is  made  of  any,  by  whom  we  have  access  to  Christ ; 
and  our  access  to  God  is  founded  only  in  his  blood,  we  have 
nothing  else  to  do,  but,  by  faith,  in  what  he  has  done  and  suf- 
fered to  draw  nigh  to  God,  as  to  a  Father,  reconciled  to  this 
great  and  only  Mediator. 

II.  This  Mediator  is  described,  as  to  his  Person,  as  God 
incarnate,  or,  as  it  is  expressed,  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  of  onr 
substance,  and  equal  with  the  Father,  wlio  became  Man,  and 
that,  in  the  most  proper  sense,  by  assuming  to  himself  a  true 
body,  and  a  reasonable  soul,  which  are  the  two  constituent  parts 
of  man.    Here  we  are  to  consider, 

1.  The  Person  assuming  the  human  nature.  He  is  styled  the 
eternal  Son  of  God,  of  one  substance  with  the  Father,  and, 
with  respect  to  his  personality,  equal  with  him.*  This  is  the 
same  mode  of  speaking  that  was  used  by  the  N'lcene  fojthersy 
in  defence  of  our  Saviour's  divinity  against  the  Arians,  which 
we  have  largely  insisted  on,  in  our  defence  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  ever-blessed  Trinity^^  and  having  also  explained  what  we 
mean  by  Christ's  Sonship,  as  referring  to  his  Person  and  cha- 
racter, as  Mediator,:}:  we  shall  add  no  more  on  that  subject  at 
present,  but  take  it  for  granted,  that  our  Saviour  is,  in  the  most 
proper  sense,  a  divine  Person,  and  shall  consider  him  as  as- 
suming the  human  nature  ;  accordingly  we  may  observe, 

(1.)  That  it  was  the  second  Person  in  the  Godhead  who  was 
incarnate,  and  not  the  Father,  nor  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  we 
affirm  against  the  Sabellians,  who  deny  the  distinct  Personality 
of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit ;  and  assert  that  the  Father,  or 
the  Holy  Ghost,  might  as  truly  be  said  to  have  been  incarnate, 
as  the  Son,  since  their  Personality,  according  to  them,  is  not 
so  distinct,  as  that  what  is  done  by  one  divine  Person,  might 
not  be  said  to  have  been  done  by  another.^ 

(2.)  It  follows,  from  hence,  that  the  divine  nature,  which 
belongs  in  common  to  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  cannot  be 
properly  said  to  have  been  incarnate.  It  is  true,  we  read,  that 
God  was  manifest  i7i  the  fiesh,  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  and  elsewhere, 
that  in  him,  namely,  in  the  human  nature,  dzvelleth  all  the  ful- 
ness of  the  Godhead,  Col.  ii.  9.  from  whence  some  take  occa- 
sion to  conclude,  that  the  human  nature  was  united  to  the  God- 
head, or  that  the  Godhead  of  Christ  was  said  to  be  incarnate  : 
but  if  this  be  asserted,  it  must  be  with  caution  and  a  distinc- 
tion. I  cannot  therefore  suppose,  that  the  Godhead  absolutely 
considered,  but  as  including  in  it  the  idea  of  its  subsisting  in 
the  Person  of  the  Son,  was  incarnate ;  which  is  very  well  ex- 

*  See  Vol.  I.Page  243. 

I  See  Que.^t.  is,  x,  xi. 

+   Vide,  the  note.  Vol.  I.  Page  279. 

§  For  tins  ^^a^an,  the  SabiUiavs  are  of'en  caUed,  hv  anciint  ',e"'fr-.  Pnf-if>ff^nv^ 
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pressed,  when  we  say  that  the  human  nature  was  united  to  the 
second  Person  in  the  Godhead,  rather  than  to  the  Godhead 
itself. 

(3.)  Christ  being  farther  considered,  as  the  eternal  Son  ot 
God ;  it  follows  from  hence,  that  he  existed  before  his  incar- 
nation, which  has  been  largely  insisted  on,  under  a  foregoing 
answer,  in  defence  of  Christ's  proper  deity.  In  this  we  oppose 
not  only  the  Socinians,  who  deny  that  he  existed  before  he  was 
conceived  in  the  womb  of  the  blessed  Virgin ;  but  also  the 
Arians,  especially  those  of  them  who  take  occasion  to  explain, 
without  disguise,  or  ambiguity  of  words,  what  they  mean  when 
they  speak  of  him,  as  being  before  time,  which  comes  infinitely 
short  of  Avhat  is  intended  by  his  being  styled  God's  eternal 
Son,  and  so  existing  with  him  before  time.  Thus  we  have  an 
account  of  the  Person  assuming  the  human  nature. 

2.  We  are  now  to  consider  the  nature  assumed,  or  united  to 
the  divine  Person,  which  was  an  human  nature,  consisting  of 
a  true  body,  and  a  reasonable  soul ;  so  that  as  Christ  is,  in  one 
nature,  God  equal  with  the  Father,  in  the  other  he  is  Man, 
made,  in  all  the  essential  properties  of  the  human  nature,  like 
unto  us.   Here  we  may  consider, 

(1.)  That,  since  this  is  a  matter  of  pure  revelation,  we  have 
sufficient  ground,  from  scripture,  to  assert,  that  our  Saviour  is 
both  God  and  Man.  Many  of  the  scriptures,  that  have  been 
before  referred'to,  to  prove  his  deity,  expressly  attribute  to  him 
an  human,  as  well  as  a  divine  nature,  and  speak  of  the  same 
Person  as  both  God  and  Man ;  as  when  God  styles  him,  The 
Man  that  is  my  Fdloxv^  Zech.  xiii.  7.  or,  when  he,  who  is  "Je^ 
hovah^  our  righteousness^  is  also  described  as  a  branch  raised 
unto  David^  Jer.  xxiii.  5,  6.  that  is,  of  the  seed  of  David ;  or, 
as  the  apostle  says,  he,  xvho  is  over  all^  God  blessed  for  ever, 
was  of  the  fathers  concerning  the  fleshy  or  his  human  nature, 
Rom.  ix.  15.  Moreover,  when  we  read  of  the  same  Person, 
as  St}  led.  The  mighty  God^  and  yet  a  Child  born  unto  us^  a  Son 
given.,  Isa.  ix.  6.  or  of  the  same  Person's  being  called  E/n- 
7nanuely  Godxvith  t/s,  and  yet  born  of  a  Virgin.,  Isa.  vii.  14.  com- 
pared with  Matt,  i.  23.  or,  when  wc  read  of  the  JFord^s  being 
viade  fleshy  and  dwelling  among  us :  and  elsewhere,  being  called 
the  Son  of  God.,  fesus  Christ  our  Lord.,  and  yet  made  of  the  seed 
of  David.,  according  to  the  flesh.,  Rom.  i.  3.  or,  God  manifest  in 
the  flesh.,  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  These,  and  many  other  scriptures,  as 
plainly  prove  him  to  be  man,  as  they  do  that  he  is  God.* 
And,  indeed,  the  arguments  to  prove  his  humanity,  taken  from 

*  Scvt/ir  same  scripUiren,  and  othrrx  to  the  like  pvrpose,  before  cited,  for  t)iepro^f 
r^J  Christ's  proper  deity,  under  Qiie^l.  ix.  x.  xi.  Vol.  I.  Paee  302,  to  319.  and 
nho  ivhal  hut  been  tuid  concerning  his  Sonn/iip,  ai  imphiin^  him  to  be  Cod- man  .Vv- 
tTtator.   Vol.  J.  Pasre  274. 279,  iJc 

Vol.  II.  F  f 
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thence,  arc  not  so  much  contested,  as  those  that  respect  his 
proper  deity  ;  and  therefore,  if  these,  scriptures  prove  him  to  be 
God,  they  contain  as  strong  and  concUisive  arguments  to  prove 
him  to  be  Man,  so  that  the  bare  mention  of  them  is  sufficient, 
especially  when  Ave  consider,  as  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  all 
these  scriptures  speak  of  the  same  Person ;  therefore, 

(2.)  When  Christ  is  said  to  be  both  God  and  Man,  it  does 
not  imply  that  thei-e  are  two  Persons  in  the  Mediator;  and  ac- 
cordingly it  is  said,  in  the  answer  we  are  explaining,  that  though 
these  natures  are  distinct,  yet  the  Person  who  has  them,  is  but 
one.  This  is  to  be  maintained  against  those  who  entertain  fa- 
vourable thoughts  of  that  ancient  heresy,  first  broached  by  Nes- 
torius,*  whose  method  of  reasoning  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
the  sense  of  those  scriptures,  wliich  plainly  speak  of  the  same 
Person,  as  both  God  and  IVIan,  and  attribute  the  same  actions 
to  him  in  different  respects,  which  is  inconsistent  with  assert- 
ing, that  the  Mediator  is  both  a  divine  and  a  human  Person ; 
and  it  cannot  be  denied  but  that  it  is  a  contradiction  in  terms, 
to  say,  that  two  Persons  can  be  so  united,  as  to  become  one. 
However,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  this  is  one  of  the  in- 
comprehensible mysteries  of  our  religion ;  and  when  divines 
have  attempted  to  explain  some  things  relating  to  it,  they  have 
only  given  farther  conviction,  that  there  are  some  doctrines  con- 
tained in  scripture,  which  we  are  bound  to  believe,  but  are  at 
a  loss  to  determine  how  they  are  what  they  are  asserted  to  be. 
If  it  be  objected,  that  we  cannot  conceive  of  an  human  na- 
ture, such  an  one  as  our  Saviour's  is  that  has  not  its  own  Per- 
sonality, since  there  is  no  parallel  instance  hereof,  in  any  other 
men,  which  I  take  to  be  the  principal  thing  that  gave  occasion 
to  the  asserting,  that  he  had  a  human  Person,  as  well  as  a  di- 
vine ; 

The  answer  that  I  would  give  to  this  objection,  is,  that 
though,  it  is  true,  every  man  has  a  distinct  subsistence  of  his 
own,  without  being  united  to  any  other  person,  yet  we  have  no 
ground  to  conclude,  that  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  even  in 
its  first  formation,  had  any  subsistence  separate  from  the  di- 
vine nature.  Had  it  been  first  formed,  and  then  united  to  the 
divine  nature,  it  would  have  had  a  proper  subsistence  of  its 
own ;  but,  since  it  was  not,  its  Personality,  considered  as  uni- 
ted to  the  second  Person  in  the  Godhead,  is  contained  therein, 
though  its  properties  are  infinitely  distinct  from  it. 

3.  These  two  natures  are' distinct;  united  but  not  confound- 
ed.   This  is  asserted,  in  opposition  to  an  old  exploded  heresy, 

*  J\''estorhis-ivas  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  in  the  reign  ofTheodositts,thet/ov7iger, 
Ji.  D.  428.  who  very  wann/y  maintnined,  that  the  Virgin  J\fary  tons  not  the  mother 
of  that  Perso7i  that  was  God,  but  of  a  distinct  human  Person,  called  Christ,  which 
luas  censured  and  condemned  by  the  council  at  Ephesus,  Jl.  2>.  ^31« 
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which  was  maintained  by  some,, who,  to  avoid  the  eiTor  of  Nes- 
torius,  and  his  followers,  went  into  the  other  extreme,*  and 
asserted,  that  the  divine  and  human  nature  of  Cnrist  were  con- 
founded, or  blended  together,  alter  the  similitude  of  things  that 
are  mixed  together  in  a  natural  or  artificial  way,  whereby  the 
composition  is  of  a  different  nature  from  the  parts  of  which  it 
is  compounded,  by  which  means  they  debase  bjs  Ciodhead,  and 
advance  his  manhood ;  or  rather,  instead  of  supposing  hun  to 
be  both  God  and  man,  tliey  do,  in  effect,  say,  he  is  neither  God 
nor  man.  The  main  foundation,  as  I  apprehend,  of  this  absurd 
and  blasphemous  notion,  was,  that  they  could  not  conceive  how 
he  could  have  a  divine  and  human  understanding  and  will, 
without  asserting,  with  Nestorius,  that  there  were  two  pei-sons 
in  the  Mediator,  whereby  they  split  against  one  rock,  while 
endeavouring  to  avoid  another.  And  to  fence  against  both  ex- 
tremes, the  fathers,  in  the  council  of  Chalccdon,  explained  the 
doctrine  in  words  to  this  purpose  :  That  the  two  natures  of 
Christ  were  indivisibly  and  inseparably  united,  without  sup- 
posing that  one  was  changed  into  the  other,  or  confounded 
with  it. 

Therefore  we  must  consider,  that  though  these  two  natures 
are  united,  yet  each  of  them  retains  its  respective  properties, 
as  much  as  the  soul  and  body  of  man  do,  though  united  to- 
gether, which  is  the  best  similitude  by  which  this  can  be  illus- 
trated, though  I  do  not  suppose  that,  in  all  respects,  it  answers 
it.  Thus,  in  one  nature,  Christ  had  ail  the  fulness  of  the  God- 
head, and  in  nothing  common  with  us ;  nothing  finite,  derived, 
or  dependent,  or  any  other  way  defective.  In  his  other  nature, 
he  was  made  in  all  things  like  unto  us,  sin  only  excepted :  in 
this  nature,  he  was  born  in  time,  and  did  not  exist  from  all 
eternity,  and  increased  in  knowledge,  and  other  endowments, 
proper  thereunto.  In  one  nature,  he  had  a  comprehensive  know- 
ledge of  all  things  ;  in  the  other,  he  knew  nothing  but  by  com- 
munication, or  derivation,  and  with  those  other  limitations  that 
finite  wisdom  is  subject  to.  In  one  nature  he  had  an  infinite 
sovereign  will ;  in  the  other,  he  had  such  a  will  as  the  creature 
has,  which  though  it  was  not  opposite  to  his  divine  will,  yet  its 
conformity  thereunto  was  of  the  same  kind  with  that  which  is  in 
perfect  creatures  ;  so  that  though  Ave  do  not  sa)-  that  his  human 
Avill  was  the  same  with  his  divine,  as  to  the  essential  proper- 
ties thereof;  yet  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  same,  in  a  moral 
sense,  as  conformed  thereunto,  in  like  manner,  as  the  will  of 
man  is  said  to  be  subjected  to  the  will  of  God. 

•  Thene  are  called  Etitncfiiarig,  from  Evtuchet,  an  abliot  of  Conitanthwplr,  ivfw, 
■tu/icn  lie  had  gained  a  great  deal  of  rejintation,  in  disputing  against  A'e^turius,  in 
the  council  at  Kphenus,  a  fe-u  years  afiri;  viz.  ,i.  J).  448.  propagated  his  opiititu, 
vhich  Tt'a»  ctvdemned,  in  lirretical,  in  the  cuiiiicil  at  Chakedov,  Jl.  D.  AjI 
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Had  this  been  duly  considered,  persons  would  not  have  been 
so  ready  to  give  into  an  error  so  dangerous  and  blasphemous, 
as  that  which  we  are  opposing.  And  we  have  sufficient  ground, 
from  scripture,  to  distinguish  between  his  divine  and  human 
understanding  and  will,  inasmuch  as  it  is  said,  in  one  place, 
speaking  of  his  divine  understanding,  Lord^  thou  knowest  all 
things,  John  xxi.  1 7-  and  of  his  human.  Of  that  day  and  hour 
knoweth  no  man;  no,  not  the  Son,  Mark  xiii.  32.  and  so  of  his 
will,  it  is  sometimes  represented  as  truly  divine,  in  the  same 
sense  as  the  Father's,  as  when  it  is  said,  As  the  Father  raisetfi 
up  the  dead,  and  qu'ickeneth  them,  even  so  the  Son  quickeneth 
•whom  he  -will,  John  v.  21.  and  elsewhere.  If  we  ask  any  thing 
according  to  his  will  he  heareth  us,  1  John  v.  14.  and.  Him 
that  Cometh  to  me,  I  will  in  no  xvise  cast  out,  John  vi.  37.  And, 
in  other  places,  he  is  represented  as  having  an  human  will,  es- 
sentially distinct  from  the  will  of  God ;  as  when  he  says.  Not 
my  will,  but  thine,  be  done,  Luke  xxii.  42. 

4.  The  nature  that  was  assumed  by  the  Son  of  God,  is  far- 
ther described,  as  truly  and  properly  human.  It  was  not  an  an- 
gelic nature ;  as  the  apostle  says,  He  took  not  on  him  the  nature 
of  angels,  inasmuch  as  he  did  not  design  to  redeem  the  angels 
that  fell,  but  he  took  oti  him  the  nature  of  the  seed  of  Abraham, 
Heb.  ii.  16.  And,  this  nature  is  farther  described,  as  consist-' 
ing  of  a  true  body,  and  a  reasonable  soul. 

(1.)  Christ  is  described  as  having  a  true  body.  This  is  main- 
tained against  those  who,  in  an  early  age  of  the  church,*  de- 
nied that  he  had  a  real  human  nature.  These,  it  is  true,  do  not 
deny  his  deity ;  but  they  suppose,  that  it  was  impossible  for 
God  to  be  united  to  human  flesh,  and  therefore  that  he  appear- 
ed only  in  the  likeness  thereof;  as  some  heathen  writers  repre- 
sent their  gods,  as  appearing  in  human  forms,  that  they  might 
converse  with  men.  Thus  they  suppose,  that  the  Godhead  of 
Christ  appeared  in  an  human  form,  without  a  real  human  na- 
ture, in  which  sense  they  understand  that  scripture.  He  took 
upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  ivas  made  in  the  likeness 
of  men,  Phil.  ii.  7.  as  though,  in  that  place,  the  similitude  of  a 
man  were  opposed  to  real  humanity ;  or,  at  least,  they  suppose^ 
that  he  had  no  other  human  nature  when  he  dwelt  on  earth, 
than  what  he  had,  when  he  appeared  to  the  church,  under  the 
Old  Testament-dispensation,  vi-z.  to  Abraham,  Moses,  Joshua, 
and  several  others,  in  which  they  conclude,  that  there  was  only 
the  likeness  of  a  human  body,  or  an  aerial  one,  which,  accord- 
ing to  some  common  modes  of  speaking,  is  called  a  spirit.  To 
give  countenance  to  this,  they  bring  some  other  scriptures,  as 
when  it  is  said,  after  his  resurrection,  that  Ae  appeared  in  ano- 

*  This  absurd  opinion,  subversive  of  Christianity^  -was  propagated  by  several  a- 
.ni}*!^'  the  GnoscickSf  in  the  second  ceniur/;,  who,  for  this  reaion,  were  called  D^cttf^ 
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iherform  to  two  disciples^  as  they  walked  into  the  country^  Mark 
xvi.  12.  so  when  he  appeared  to  Maiy,  it  was  in  such  a  form, 
as  that  she  knexv  not  that  it  7uas  Jesus^  hut  supposed  him  to  be 
the  gardener^  John  xx.  14,  15.  and  especially  when  it  is  said, 
in  another  scripture,  Luke  xxiv.  21.  when  his  two  disciples  at 
Emmaus  knew  him,  he  vanished  out  oj"  their  sight  ;*  which  they 
understand  of  his  vanishing,  in  the  same  sense,  as,  according  to 
the  popular  way  of  speaking,  a  spectrum  is  said  to  do. 

But  this  opinion  is  so  absurd,  as  well  as  contrary  to  scrip- 
ture, that  it  onlj'  shews  how  far  the  wild  and  extravagant  fancies 
of  men  may  run,  who  are  so  hardy,  as  to  set  aside  plain  scrip- 
tures, and  take  up  with  some  few  passages  thereof,  Avithout 
considering  their  scope  and  design,  or  their  harmony  with  other 
scriptures.  And,  indeed,  there  is  scarce  any  thing  said  con- 
cerning him  in  the  New  Testament,  but  what  confutes  it; 
where  we  have  an  account  of  him,  as  being  born,  passing 
through  all  the  ages  of  life,  conversing  familiarly  with  his  peo- 
ple, eating  and  drinking  with  them,  and,  at  last,  d}'ing  on  the 
tross,  which  put  this  matter  out  of  all  manner  of  dispute ;  as 
also  when  he  distinguishes  himself  from  a  spirit,  when  the  dis- 
ciples were  terrified  upon  his  standing  unexpectedly  in  the 
midst  of  them,  supposing  that  he  had  been  a  spirit,  he  satisfies 
them  that  they  were  mistaken,  by  saying.  Behold  my  hands  and 
my  feet,  that  it  is  I  myself:  handle  me,  and  see ;  for  a  spirit 
hath  not  flesh  and  hones,  as  ye  see  me  have,  Luke  xxiv.  29. 

As  for  those  scriptures  in  the  Old  Testament,  which  speak 
of  his  appearing  in  a  human  form,  assumed  for  that  purpose  ; 
whether  there  was,  in  every  one  of  those  instances,  a  real  hu- 
man body  that  appeared,  though,  in  some  of  them,  it  is  be- 
yond dispute  that  there  was,  I  will  not  pretend  to  determine; 
yet  it  must  be  considered,  that  this  is  never  styled  his  incar- 
nation, or  becoming  man,  but  it  was  only  an  emblem,  or  pre- 
libation  thereof;  and  when  it  is  said,  in  the  scripture  before 
mentioned,  that  he  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men,  it  does  not 
from  hence  follow,  that  he  was  not,  after  his  incarnation,  a 
real  man,  for  the  likeness  of  man  is  oftentimes  so  understood 
in  scripture  ;  as  when  it  is  said,  on  occasion  of  the  birth  of 
Seth,  that  Adam  begat  a  son  in  his  own  likeness.  Gen.  v.  3. 
And  as  to  that  other  scripture,  in  which  Christ  is  said  to  ap- 
pear in  different  forms,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  there  was 
a  change  in  his  human  nature,  but  only  a  change  in  his  coun- 
tenance, or  external  mein  ;  or  he  appeared  with  other  kind  ot 
garments,  which  rendered  him  not  immediately  known  by  them* 
And  when,  in  the  other  scripture,  it  is  said,  he  vanished  out 
of  their  sight,  nothing  is  intended  thereby,  but  an  instantane- 
ous withdrawing  of  himself  from  them,  which,  it  may  be 
might  contain  something  miraculous. 
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(2.)  Christ  is  farther  described,  as  having  taken  to  himself 
a  reasonable  soul,  to  which  his  body  was  united.  This  is  main- 
tained against  the  Arians,  who  deny  that  he  had  an  hum-in  soul, 
concluding  that  the  divine  nature,  such  an  one  as  they  will  allow 
him  to  have,  was,  as  it  were,  a  soul  to  his  body ;  which  is  found- 
ed partly  on  their  misunderstanding  the  sense  of  those  scrip- 
tures, in  which  it  is  said.  The  Word  was  made  Jle.sh^  John  i.  14. 
and  God  xvas  manifest  in  the  jftesh^  1  Tim.  in.  16.  and.  Foras- 
much as  the  children  are  partakers  of  fiesh  and  bloody  he  also 
hiraself  likewise  took  part  of  the  same^  Heb.  ii.  14.  and,  Ofwhoniy 
as  concerning  the  fcsh^  Christ  came^  &c.  Rom.  ix.  5.  But  the 
principal  argumem,  by  which  this  opinion  is  supported,  is,  be- 
cause they  suppose,  that,  if  he  had  an  human  soul,  distinct  from 
his  divme  nature,  he  must  have  had  two  understandings  and 
wills,  to  wit,  a  divine  and  an  human,  and  then  it  would  have 
been  possible  for  him  to  have  had  contrary  ideas  in  his  mind, 
and  determinations  in  his  will,  as  man,  to  what  he  had  as  God, 
which  would  infer  a  sort  of  confusion  of  thought,  and  irregu- 
larity of  actions  :  but  to  this  it  may  be  answered, 

Ist^  As  to  the  former,  relating  to  his  assuming  flesh,  it  is  a 
very  common  thing,  in  scripture,  by  a  synecdoche,  of  the  part 
for  the  whole,  for  fesh  to  signify  the  whole  man,  consisting  of 
soul  and  body,  of  which  we  have  many  instances  in  scripture ; 
as  when  it  is  said,  Allfesh  had  corrupted  his  way.  Gen.  vi.  12. 
that  is,  all  men  had  corrupted  their  way  ;  and  the  prophet  speak- 
ing concerning  the  vanity  of  man,  as  mortal,  says.  All  flesh  is 
grass,  Isa.  xl.  6. 

2(i/z/,  As  to  the  other  branch  of  their  argument ;  we  allow 
that  Christ,  as  Man,  had  a  distinct  understanding  and  will,  from 
what  he  had  as  God,  and  that  his  human  understanding  was 
not  equally  perfect  with  his  divine,  neither  had  his  human  will 
the  sovereignty  and  glory  of  his  divine  will.  And,  if  it  should 
be  also  allowed,  that  if  his  human  understanding  and  will  had 
not  always  been  under  the  influence  and  direction  of  his  divine, 
he  might  have  had  contrary  ideas,  and  determinations,  as  man, 
to  what  he  had  as  God  ;  yet  we  cannot  allow  that  the  divine 
nature  would  so  far  suspend  its  direction  and  influence,  as  that 
his  human  understanding  should  have  contradictory  ideas  to 
his  divine,  so  that  this  inconvenience  should  ensue,  which 
would  occasion  a  confusion  and  disorder  in  his  actions,  or  me- 
thods of  human  conduct.  It  was  no  disparagement  to  him,  nor 
hindrance  to  his  work,  to  suppose  that  his  human  soul  was  sub- 
ject to  some  natural  imperfections,  which  were  inconsistent  with 
the  infinite  perfection  of  his  deity ;  however,  it  is  sufficient  to 
assert,  that,  as  Man,  he  knew  every  thing,  which  he  was  oblig- 
ed to  perform,  in  a  way  of  obedience,  and  consented  to,  and 
delighted  in  every  thing  that  was  agreeable  to  his  divine  will, 
which  would  render  his  obedience  compleat ;  though  we  sup- 
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pose,  that  the  nature,  in  which  he  performed  it,  was  less  per- 
fect than  that  to  which  it  was  united  ;  therefore  this  method  of 
reasoning  is  not  conclusive,  and  we  must  suppose,  that  he  had 
a  human  soul,  distinct  from  his  divine  nature.  This  is  evident, 
because  he  could  not  perform  obedience  in  the  divine  nature, 
his  human  soul  being  the  only  subject  thereof,  and  it  is  proper 
to  the  deity  to  be  dispassionate  ;  therefore  those  sinless  passions 
which  he  was  subject  to,  were  seated  in  his  soul,  as  united  to 
the  body ;  and  that  he  had  such  passions,  is  very  plain  from 
scripture  ;  for  he  savs,  Mi/  soul  is  exceeding-  sorrowful^  even 
unto  deaths  Matt.  xxvi.  38.  And  there  are  various  other  pas- 
sions besides  .sorrow,  which  he  was  subject  to,  which,  though 
free  from  sin,  were  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  infinite  per- 
fection of  the  divine  nature. 

9.  This  human  nature  is  said  to  have  been  conceived  by  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  born  of  her,  yet  without  sin.  Here  we  may  observe, 

(2.)  That  there  was  something  in  the  formation  of  Christ's 
human  nature,  in  which  he  resembled  the  rest  of  mankind,  in 
that  he  was  not  produced,  and  brought  into  a  state  of  manhood 
in  an  instant,  or  created  out  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  as 
Adam  was,  but  was  born,  or  as  the  apostle  expresses  it,  made  of 
a  rooman^  (lal.  iv.  4.  to  denote  his  being  formed  out  of  her  sub- 
stance ;  and  accordingly  he  began  his  state  of  humiliation  in 
infancy,  that  he  might,  in  all  respects,  be  made  like  unto  those 
whom  he  came  to  redeem.  Hert;in  the  promise  made  to  our 
first  parents,  relating  to  his  being  the  seed  of  the  rvoman^  Gen. 
iii.  15.  was  not  only  fulfilled;  but  another  express  prediction, 
by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  who  says,  Unto  us  a  Child  is  born^  Isa. 
ix.  6. 

(2.)  There  was  something  peculiar  and  extraordinary  in  his 
formation,  as  he  was  an  extraordinary  Person,  and  to  be  en- 
gaged in  a  work  peculiar  to  himself;  so  he  is  said  to  have  been 
bom  of  a  Virgin,  not  because,  as  some  suppose,  that  that  is  a 
state  of  greater  sanctity,  than  any  other  condition  of  life,  but, 
as  was  before  observed  *,  that  he  might  be  exempted  from  the 
guilt  of  Adam's  first  sin,  which  he  would  have  been  liable  to, 
though  sanctified  from  the  womb,  had  his  human  nature  been 
formed  in  an  ordinary  way.  It  was  certain!}'  necessarv  that  his 
human  nature,  which  was,  in  its  first  formation,  united  to  his 
divine  Person,  should  be  perfectly  sinless  ;  since  it  would  have 
been  a  reproach  cast  on  the  Son  of  God,  to  huve  it  said  con- 
cerning him,  that  he  was,  in  the  nature  which  he  assumed,  es- 
tranged to,  and  separate  from  God,  as  ail  mankind  are,  who 
are  born  in  an  ordinary  way.  And  this  was  also  necessary  for 
his  accomplishing  the  work  of  our  redemption,  since  as  the  a- 
postle  says,  Such  an  Hi!^h  Priest  became  usy  who  is  hohj^  harm' 
*  See  Page  112.  ante. 
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less^  tmdejiled^  and  separate  from  sinners^  Heb.  vli.  26.  And, 
in  order  to  his  being  born  ot  a  Virgin,  there  was  an  extraordi- 
nary instance  of  the  power  of  God  ;  and  therefore  it  is  said, 
The  Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee ^  and  the  potjoer  oj  the  High- 
est shall  overshadow  tJiee^  Luke  i.  35. 

His  being  born  of  a  Virgin,  was  an  accomplishment  of  that 
prediction  which  we  read  of  in  Isa.  vii.  14.  The  Lord  himself 
shall  give  you  a  sign  ;  Behold^  a  Virgin  shall  conceive^  and  bear 
a  Son^  and  shall  call  his  name  Immanuel.  This  text  being  so 
convincing  a  proof  of  Christianity,  and,  as  such,  referred  to  in 
the  New  Testament,  Matt.  i.  22,  23.  the  Jews,  and  many  of 
the  modern  Deists,  have  endeavoured  to  weaken  the  force  there- 
of, which  renders  it  necessary  for  us  to  illustrate  and  explain 
it,  agreeably  to  the  scope  and  design  of  the  prophecy,  contain- 
ed in  the  context ;  which  we  shall  endeavour  to  do,  in  the  fol- 
lowing Paraphrase.  Says  God  to  the  prophet,  "  Go  to  Ahaz, 
*'^  and  bid  him  not  be  faint-hearted,  by  reason  of  the  threatened 
*^  invasion  by  the  confederate  kings  of  Israel  and  Syria  ;  but  let 
"  him  ask  a  sign  for  the  confirmation  of  his  faith,  that  I  may 
*'  hereby  assure  him,  that  they  shall  not  be  able  to  do  him  any 
"  hurt :  but  I  know,  before-hand,  his  unbelief,  and  the  sullen- 
*'  ness  of  his  temper,  that  he  will  refuse  to  ask  a  sign ;  there- 
"  fore,  when  thou  goest  to  meet  him,  take  thy  young  son  Shear- 
"  jashub  in  thine  hand,  or  in  thine  arms,  from  whom  thou  maj-- 
"  est  take  occasion  to  deliver  part  of  the  message  which  I  send 
*'  thee  with  to  him  ;  tell  him,  that  though  he  refuse  to  ask  a  sign, 
"  nevertheless  '*,  the  Lord  shall  give  thee  a  sign^  to  his  people, 
*'  whom  thou  shalt  command  to  hear  this  message,  as  well  as 
"  Ahaz,  they  being  equally  concerned  herein ;  therefore  let  them 
"  know,  that,  though  their  obstinate  and  wicked  king  calls  a  com- 
*'  pliance  with  my  command  a  tempting  me,  and  therefore  will 
"  not  ask  a  sign,  I  will  not  give  him  any  other  sign,  than  what 
*'  the  whole  house  of  Israel  shall  behold,  in  future  ages,  which, 
*'  though  it  cannot  be  properly  called  a  prognostic  sign,  yet  it 
*'  will  be,  when  it  comes  to  pass,  a  rememorative  sign  f ,  and  that 
"  shall  be  a  glorious  one ;  for.  Behold  a  Virgin  \  shall  conceive., 

*  So  the  Hebrew  xiiorti  otiffht  to  be  rendered,  rather  than  therefore  ijor  so  it  iswi' 
d'i'stood  in  other  scriptures,  particidarly  in  Jer.  xxx.  16. 

f  Tki.3  is  a  just  distinction  relating  to  signs  mentioned  in  scnpture ;  in  ivhich^ 
xometi7ncs  a  sign  did  not  take  place  till  the  thing  signijled,  or  brought  to  remem- 
brance thereby,  had  been  accoruplis/ied.  See  Exod.  iii.  12.  1  Sam.  ii.  34.  Isa.  xxxVii. 
."iO.  Jer.  xliv.  ^2.9,  30.  as  Bishop  Kidder  well  observes.  See  Demo?istrai.  of  the  J\Ies- 
fias,  Part  II.  page  105,  in  Ful. 

t  The  Hebrew  ivord  ilDTj'  is  truly  rendered  a  Virgin,  as  it  is  translated  by  tlie 
J, XX.  [«  jr^ffitvoc]  7vho  -well  Jinderatand  the  sense  of  it,  in  this  and  other  places,  luhert; 
~i'jc  meet  with  it ;  as  also  doth  the  C'haldee  I'araphrast  thus  understand  it,  and  tlie 
iSyriaCy.'lrabic,  and  vulqur  Latin  versions :  and  this  sense  agrees  with  the  gram- 
matical construction  of  the  yvord,  which  is  derived  from  0*7^'  abscondit,  and  it  ul- 
t>»des  to  the  custom  lued  among  the-  Jews  of  keeping  their  virgins  concealed  till  the^ 
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*■■  and  bear  a  Son.,  and  thou  shalt  call  his  name  Imi7ianueh  When 
*'  this  wonderful  thing  happens,  a  thing  new  and  unheard  of, 
'*  which  shall  be  created  iri  the  earth.,  that  a  zuofnan  shoidd com^ 
*'  pass  a  wan,  as  it  is  said  elsewhere,  Jer.  xxxi.  22.  then  the 
"  house  of  David  shall  understand  the  reason  why  I  have  not 
"  suffered  these  two  kings  to  destroy  Judah,  so  that  it  should 
*'  be  broken.,  that  it  be  not  a  people^  as  Ephraim  shall,  "within 
"  threescore  and  Jive  years.,  [ver.  8.]  for  then  the  Messiah  could 
*'  not  come  of  the  house  of  David  ;  and  what  he  shall  do  for 
*'  them,  when  he  comes,  is  the  ground  and  reason  of  all  the  tern- 
*'  poral  deliverances  that  I  work  for  them,  and  particularly  of 
*'  this  from  the  intended  invasion  of  these  two  confederate  kings. 
"  Tell  them,  moreover,  that  as  this  shall  be  a  rememorative  sig-n^ 
*'  so  I  will  give  them  to  understand,  at  present,  that  they  shall 
*'  be  delivered  in  a  little  time  ;  for  before  this  Child,  which  thou 
*'  hast  here  brought  with  thee,  shall  know  to  refuse  the  evil.,  and 
*'  chuse  the  i^ood.,  or  shall  know  the  difference  between  moral 
"  good  and  evil,  that  is,  in  two  or  three  years  time,  The  land 
*'  that  thou  ahhorrcst  shall  be  forsaken  of  both  her  kings  ;  or 
*'  those  two  kings,  which  thou  dreadest,  shall  be  driven,  by  the. 
*'  king  of  Assyria,  out  of  their  own  land.  And  inasmuch  as  my 
*'  people  may  be  afraid,  that,  before  these  two  years  are  expir- 
*'  ed,  they  shall  be  brought  into  such  straights,  through  famine, 
*'  or  scarcity  of  provisions,  which  generally  attend  sieges,  that 
*■'  they  shall  want  the  necessaries  of  life  ;  let  them  know  that 
*'  this  child,  meaning  Shear-jashub,  shall  not  want  butter  and 
*'  honey.,  that  in,  the  Ijest  and  most  proper  food  for  it,  that  he 
•■^  may  knoxv.,  or  rather,  until  *  he  knorv  to  refuse  the  evil.,  and 
*'  chuse  the  god.,  that  is,  till  these  two  kings,  Rezin  and  Pekah^ 
**  be  utterly  destroyed." 

Thus  having  considered  our  Saviour's  being  born  of  a  Vir- 
gin, there  is  one  thing  more  that  is  to  be  observed  under  this 
head,  namely,  that  he  was  of  her  substance,  which  is  particular- 
ly mentioned  in  this  answer,  with  a  design  to  fence  against  aix 

were  married;  therefore  as  a  learned  -write)-  well  of>sei"i-es,  TiU^if  Notat  statum  60,- 
litar'mm  ilonii  dditoscentium  ideocj ;  c-.clcbuni  St  virglnum;  and  in  those  two  pla~ 
trt,  in  loh/ch  it  is  ohjected  Inj  the  Je-.eii,  that  the  word  duev  not  siq-nify  a  virg-in,  but  a 
young  woman,  uamelff,  Frov.  xiix.  19  and  Ca:it.  vi.  8.  In  the  Jortr.er,  us  one  ob- 
sen-es,  Proinptissimuqi  est  intellipere  vinciila  ainoris  ([iiilnis  virgo  incipit  ad- 
slrinpi  t'liliiro  spoiiso  suo  ;  and  therefore  it  rnaii  be  undentoijd  of  n  virgin,  in  the 
literal  seime  of  the  looril.  rid.  Voce.  Jje.eic.  in  Voc.  Tlie  J.XX.  indeed,  render  it, 
ai^pic  n  n'j^iili,  ami  the  rnlgar  Latin  rersion,  Viri  in  adolescent ia;  but  the  i'haldee 
J'araphrast  renders  it,  Viri  in  virgine.  .hid  at  for  the  later  scripture,  in  -which  it  in 
said,  fliere  are  threescore  queens,  and  fourscore  eoncubiiiea,  ami  virpins  without 
Dumber, ;/  is  plain,  the  luord  virgins  is  not  opposeil  to  \oung  women,  for  such  were 
■many  of  them  that  are  called  queens  anil  omcubines,  but  to  persons  dejloured  ;  there- 
fore  tee  may  conclude,  that  the-uord  ulteays  sigiiifes  a  virgin,  and  therefore  iS  riTS^lit- 
>/  tranttated  in  the  text,  under  our  present  consideration. 
•  Ho  the  word  is  properlij  rendered  iji  the  Chaldec  l**rtphrt?!. 

Vol.  riv  G  i 
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ancient  heresy,  maintained  by  the  Gnostics  in  the  second  cen- 
tury, and  hath  been  defended  by  others,  in  later  ages,  who  sup- 
posed, that  our  Saviour  did  not  derive  his  human  nature  from 
the  Virgin  INIary,  but  that  it  was  formed  in  heaven,  and  sent 
down  from  thence ;  and  that  the  Virgin's  womb  is  only  to  be 
considered  as  the  first  seat  of  its  residence  in  this  lower  world, 
which  they  found  on  those  scriptures  which  speak  of  his  com- 
ing  doxvn  from  heaven^  John  iii.  13,  14.  which  they  understand 
concerning  his  human  nature  ;  whereas,  nothing  is  intended 
thereby  but  the  manifestative  presence  of  his  divine  nature,  in 
which  respect  God  is,  in  other  scriptures,  said  to  come  doxvn 
into  this  lower  world,  Gen.  xi.  5,  7.  And  another  scripture, 
which  they  bring  to  the  same  purpose,  is  that,  in  which,  they 
suppose,  he  denies  his  relation  to  his  mother,  when  he  says. 
Who  is  7ny  mother  ?  andxvho  are  my  brethren  ?  Whosoever  shall 
do  the  will  of  mtj  Father^  which  is  in  heaven^  the  same  is  my  bro- 
ther^ and  sister^  and  mother^  Mat.  xi.  48.  50.  in  which  he  does 
not  deny  his  natural  relation  to  them,  but  designs  to  shew,  that 
his  regard  to  persons  in  the  exercise  of  his  public  ministry,  was 
princif  ally  founded  on  their  doing  the  will  of  his  Father.  And 
whereas  they  farther  suppose,  that  if  his  human  nature  had,  in 
any  respect,  been  derived  from  the  substance  of  the  Virgin,  ei- 
ther she  must  be  concluded  immactdate,  as  the  Papists  do,  or 
else  he  must  have  been  born  a  sinner  ;  this  hath  been  already 
proved  to  be  no  just  consequence,  inasmuch  as  the  formation  of 
his  human  nature,  though  it  were  of  the  substance  of  the  Vir- 
gin, was  in  an  extraordinary  and  miraculous  way,  whereby  he 
was  exempted  from  the  guilt  of  original  sin. 

There  is  another  opinion  maintained  by  some  of  the  school- 
men, v/hich,  though  it  be  not  generally  received,  seems,  to  me, 
not  altogether  improbable,  nameljr,  that  Christ's  human  body, 
though  formed  in  the  womb  of  the  virgin,  and  a  part  of  her  sub- 
stance, yet,  as  to  the  manner  of  its  formation,  it  differed  from 
that  of  all  other  human  bodies,  inasmuch  as  the  matter,  of 
which  they  consist,  receives  its  form  in  a  gradual  way,  and  they 
cannot  pioperly  speaking  be  styled  human  bodies,  till  organized 
and  fitted  to  have  their  souls  united  to  them  ;  whereas  these 
suppose  that  the  body  of  Christ,  in  its  first  formation,  was  ren- 
dered fit  to  receive  the  soul,  which  was,  in  an  instant  united  to 
it ;  and  both  soul  and  body,  at  the  same  time,  without  having 
any  separate  subsistence,  were  united  to  the  divine  nature.  This 
account  of  the  formation  of  Christ's  human  body,  though  I 
think  it  most  adapted  to  the  union  of  his  soul  and  body  with 
the  divine  nature,  in  the  very  instant  of  its  formation,  and  there- 
fore cannot  but  conclude  it  a  more  probable  conjecture  than  what 
is  generally  received,  yet  I  do  not  lay  it  down  as  a  necessary 
article  of  faith  j  nor  would  I,  from  hence,  be  supposed  to  deny 
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that  the  body  of  Christ  grew  in  the  womb  like  other  human 
bodies,  alter  the  soul  is  united  to  them ;  nor  would  I  set  aside 
the  account  the  scripture  gives  of  the  virgin's  accomplishing  the 
full  number  of  days^  in  which  she  should  be  delivered^  Luke  ii, 
6.  Gal.  iv.  4.  Thus  we  have  considered  our  Saviour,  as  having 
a  true  body  and  a  reasonable  soul,  and  both  united  to  the  di- 
vine nature,  whereb}'  he  is  denominated  God  incarnate,  in  this 
answer. 

6.  Our  Mediator  is  farther  said  to  have  been  incarnate,  in  the 
fulness  of  time ;  and  it  is  added,  he  shall  continue  to  be  both 
God  and  man  for  ever. 

(1.)  Let  us  consider  what  is  meant  by  Christ's  becoming 
man  in  the  fulness  of  time.  The  human  nature  could  not  be 
united  to  the  divine  from  all  eternity;  since  it  is  inconsistent 
with  its  being  a  created  nature,  that  it  should  exist  from  eter- 
nity ;  notwithstanding  he  might,  had  it  been  so  determined,  have 
assumed  this  nature  in  the  beginning  of  time,  or  immediately 
after  the  fall  of  man,  who  then  stood  in  need  of  a  Mediator  ; 
but  God,  in  his  sovereign  and  wise  providence,  ordered  it  other- 
wise, nameh^,  that  there  should  be  a  considerable  distance  of 
time  between  the  fall  of  man  and  Christ's  incarnation,  in  order 
to  his  recovery,  which  is  called,  in  scripture,  the  fulness  oftime^ 
Gal.  iv.  4.  that  is,  the  time  foretold  by  the  prophets,  and  parti- 
cularly Daniel,  Dan.  ix.  24,  25'.  whose  prediction  had  an  ad- 
ditional circumstance  of  time  annexed  to  it,  which  gave  occa- 
sion to  the  Jews  to  expect  his  coming  at  the  same  time  that  he 
was  incarnate. 

That  there  was  an  universal  expectation  of  the  Messiah  at 
this  time,  appears  from  the  disposition  of  many  among  them  to 
adhere  to  any  one,  especially  if  he  pretended  himself  to  be  a 
prophet,  or  that  he  would  make  some  change  in  their  civil  af- 
fairs ;  and  the  Jewish  historian  *  tells  us  of  many  tumults  and 
seditions  that  were  in  that  age.  Some  of  their  ring-leaders  he 
styles  magicians  ;  and  persons  pretending  to  be  prophets,  though, 
indeed,  he  does  not  expressly  say  that  thuy  assume  the  charac- 
ter of  Messiah,  yet  he  observes,  that  the  time  in  which  this  was 
done,  gave  occasion  hereunto  j  ;  by  which  he  means  that  it  be- 
ing at  that  time  that  the  Jews  expected  that  the  Messiah,  tlieir 
king,  should  come,  they  thought  it  a  fit  opportunit)'  to  make 
these  efforts,  to  shake  off  the  Koman  yoke  j  and  they  were  so 
far  from  concealing  the  expectation  they  had  thereof,  that  it 
was  well  known  bv  the  heathen,  who  were  not  without  jealou- 
sies concerning  them,  with  respect  to  this  matter  j  so  that  some 
celebrated  writers  among  them  observe,  that  it  was  generally 

•  Sef  Joseph.  Antiq.  Lib.  XVIII  cap.  1  ^  Lib.  IX.  cap.  2.  U  dc  Bell.  Jud. 
JAb.  II.  cap.  6. 
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received  throughout  the  east,  according  to  some  ancient  pre- 
dictions, that,  at  that  time,  the  Jews  should  obtain  the  empire ;  *^ 
and  there  are  several  expressions,  in  scripture,  which  intimate 
as  much  :  thus  Gamaliel  speaks  of  one  Theudas,  who  boasted 
himself  to  be  somebody yhy  which,  it  is  probable,  he  means  the 
Messiah,  to  whom  a  number  of  vien^  about  four  hundred^  joined 
themselves^  and  xvere  slain^  Acts  v.  36,  37.  which  some  think 
to  be  the  same  person  that  Josephus  mentions,  the  name  being 
the  same  j  though  others  are  rather  inclined  to  think  that  it  was 
another  pretender  to  this  character,  from  some  critical  remarks 
they  make  on  the  circumstance  of  time  referred  to  by  Gamaliel, 
being  different  from  that  which  is  mentioned  by  Josephus.  f 
However,  this  does  not  affect  our  argument ;  for  it  is  plain,  from 
hence,  that,  about  that  time,  the  Jews  were  disposed  to  join 
themselves  to  any  one  who  endeavoured  to  persuade  them  that 
he  was  the  Messiah. 

And  this  farther  appears,  from  what  our  Saviour  says.  All 
that  ever  catne  before  ?ne,  are  thieves  and  robbers^  John  x.  8.  by 
which,  doubtless,  he  means,  several  that  pretended  to  be  the 
Messiah,  in  that  age,  before  he  came  ;  and  it  is  said  elsewhere, 
Luke  xix.  1  Iv  a  little  before  our  Saviour's  crucifixion,  that  they^ 
that  is,  the  Jews,  generally  thought  that  the  kingdom  ofGod^  and 
consequently  the  Messiah,  whom  they  expected,  should  imme- 
diately appear  ;  and  he  also  foretels,  that  between  this  and  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  that  is,  before  that  age  was  at  an  end, 
many  false  Christs^  should  arise^nxxd  warns  his  followers  not  to 
iidhere  to  them.  Mat.  xxiv.  24—26. 

Moreover,  had  not  the  Jews  expected  that  the  Messiah  would 
appear  at  that  time,  they  would  never  have  sent  in  so  formal  u 
manner,  as  they  are  said  to  have  done,  to  enquire.  Whether  fohn 
the  Baptist^  when  he  exercised  his  public  ministry  amongst  them, 
ivas  he?  John  i.  19 — 21.  And,  when  he  had  convinced  them 
that  he  was  not  the  Messiah,  but  that  our  Saviour  would  soon 
appear  publicly  amongst  them,  who  had  the  only  right  to  this 
character,  he  found  it  no  difficult  matter  to  persuade  them  to 
believe  it ;  and  accordingly  Jerusalem  and  all  Judea,  that  is,  the 
people  almost  universally  attended  on  his  ministry,,  and  were 
baptized,  making  a  profession  of  this  faith,  and  of  their  expec- 
tation of,  and  willingness  to  adhere  to  him  ;  and  it  was  the  re- 
port, that  the  vvise  men,  who  came  from  the  east,  had  received 
from  the  Jews,  who  were  conversant  with  them,  that  this  was 
the  time  that  the  JNIessiah  should  appear,  that  brought  them  to 

*  Vid-  Sueton  in  Vespas.  Pcrcrebuerat  orienie  iofo,ventu^&  constatia  opinio,  esse 
lilfatit ;  ut  eo  tempore  Judea,  prufccti,  rertim  potirentur  ;  &  Tacit.  Histor.  Lib.  Y. 
Plnrihits persuasio  inerat,  antiqvis  sacerdotnm  Uteris  continet'i,  €0  ipso  ttmtove  fors 
■Iff  Viilesccrct,  OHens,  profectiq  ;  Judea  rentm potirentur'^ 

j  See  Li^htfoot's  toorks,  Vol.  I.  Fag.  T&5y  766, 
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Jerusalem,  from  their  respective  countries,  otherwise  that  pre- 
ternatural meteor,  or  star,  which  they  saw,  could  not  have  given 
them  a  sufficient  intimation  concernmg  this  matter,  so  as  to  in- 
duce them  to  come  and  pay  their  homage  to  him  ;  and  when 
they  came,  and  enquired  of  Herod,  Where  is  he  that  is  born 
kiu!^  of  the  Jews  ?  how  surprizing  soever  it  might  be  to  that 
proud  tyrant,  to  think  that  there  was  one  born,  who,  as  he  sup- 
posed, would  stand  in  competition  with  him  for  the  crown,  yet 
it  was  no  unexpected  tiling  to  the  Sanhedrim,  whose  opinion  in 
this  matter  he  demanded,  in  an  hypocritical  manner ;  therefore 
they  say,  he  was  to  be  born  in  Bethlehem^  according  to  tbc  pre- 
diction of  the  prophet  Micah  ;  whereas,  if  they  had  not  known 
that  this  was  the  time  in  which  he  was  to  be  born,  they  would 
have  replied,  that  it  was  an  unseasonable  question,  and  a  vain 
thing,  to  ask  where  a  person  was  to  be  born,  whose  birth  was 
not  expected  in  that  age ;  and  they  might  easily  have  satisfied 
Herod,  and  removed  the  foundation  of  his  jealousy  and  trou- 
ble, and  thereby  have  prevented  that  inhuman  barbarity  com- 
mitted on  the  infants  of  Bethlehem,  if  they  had  told  him  that 
the  time  spoken  of  by  the  prophet  Uaniel,  in  which  the  Mes- 
siah was  to  be  born,  was  not  yet  come  :  but  they  knew  other- 
wise ;  and  in  this  respect,  Christ  might  be  said  to  be  born  in 
the  fulness  of  time.  That  which  we  shall  farther  observe,  con- 
cerning it,  is, 

Isty  That  it  was  at  that  time  when  God  had  sufficiently  tried 
the  faith  of  the  Old  Testament-church,  in  waiting  for  his  com- 
ing, and  thereby  glorified  his  sovereignty,  who  hath  the  times 
and  seasons  of  his  bestowing  all  blessings  in  his  own  power. 

2dUjy  It  was  at  that  time  when  the  measure  of  the  iniquity 
of  the  world  was  abundantly  filled,  whereby  his  people  might 
observe  the  deplorable  state  into  which  sin  had  brought  man- 
kind, and  the  utter  impossibility  of  our  recovery  without  a  iSIe- 
diator,  and  that  the  light  of  nature  could  not  discover  any 
metliod  by  which  the  redemption  and  salvation  of  man  might 
be  brought  about. 

2dhj^  It  was  at  that  time  that  the  Jewish  church  was  at  the 
lowest  ebb,  and  therefore  the  most  seasonable  time,  and  they 
were  laid  under  the  highest  obligations  to  adore  and  magnify 
him  :  their  political  state  was  broken,  the  sceptre  departed  from 
Judah,  and  they  were  brought  under  the  Roman  yoke,  which 
isat  ver\'  uneasy  upon  them  ;  neiUicr  could  they  ever  expect  to 
make  that  figure  in  the  world  as  thej'  once  had  done,  there- 
fore now  was  the  time  for  the  ML:;siah  to  come,  and  erect  his 
kingdom.  And,  besides  this,  they  w<.re  given  up  to  a  very  great 
degree  of  judicial  blindness  and  hardness,  and  were  disposed 
to  make  void  the  law  of  God  by  their  traditions ;  so  that  reli- 
gion, among  them,  was  at  a  very  low  ebb ;  therefore  it  was  the 
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fittest  time  for  God  to  display  his  grace,  in  reviving  his  work, 
and  preventing  his  cause  and  interest  from  wholly  sinking  in 
the  world.  This  was  the  time  in  which  the  Son  ot  God  became 
Man. 

(2.)  Christ  shall  continue  to  be  God  and  Man  for  ever,  or 
the  union  of  these  two  natures  is  indissoluble  :  as  to  his  divine 
nature,  he  is  necessarily  eternal  and  unchangeable ;  and  the  hu- 
man nature  shall  continue  for  ever  united  to  it,  as  the  result  of 
the  divine  purpose,  in  which  God  intends  that  some  ends,  glo- 
rious to  himself,  honourable  to  the  Mediator,  and  advantageous 
to  his  people,  should  be  attained  thereby.    For, 

1*^,  If  he  had  had  a  design  to  lay  aside  his  human  nature,  he 
would  have  done  it  when  he  finished  his  work  of  obedience  and 
sufferings  therein,  and  thereby  had  so  far  answered  the  end  of 
his  incarnation,  that  nothing  more  was  necessary  for  the  pur- 
chase of  redemption :  but  when  he  rose  from  the  dead,  as  a 
Conqueror  over  death  and  hell,  and  was  declared  to  have  ac- 
complished the  work  he  came  into  the  world  about,  it  is  cer- 
tain he  did  not  lay  it  aside,  but  ascended  visibly  into  heaven, 
and  shall  come  again,  in  a  visible  manner,  in  that  same  nature, 
to  judge  the  world  at  the  last  day. 

'i.dlij^  The  eternity  of  Christ's  human  nature  appears  from 
the  eternity  of  his  mediatorial  kingdom,  of  which  more  under 
a  following  answer,  when  we  come  to  speak  concerning  the  glo- 
ry of  Christ's  kingly  office.  It  appears  also,  from  the  eternity 
of  his  intercession,  which,  as  the  apostle  expresses  it,  He  ever 
liveth  to  make^  Heb.  vii.  25.  for  his  people  :  thus  he  does,  by 
appearing  in  the  human  nature  in  the  presence  of  God,  in  their 
behalf;  therefore  he  must  for  ever  have  an  human  nature. 

2>dly^  His  saints  shall  abide  for  ever  in  heaven,  and,  as  the 
apostle  says,  Shall  ever  be  with  the  Lordy  1  Thess.  iv.  17.  and 
their  happiness  shall  continue  both  as  to  soul  and  body  j  and, 
with  respect  to  their  bodies,  it  is  said,  they  shall  be  fashioned 
like  unto  Chris  fs  glorious  body^  Phil.  iii.  21.  therefore  his  glo- 
rious body,  or  his  human  nature,  shall  continue  for  ever  united 
to  his  divine  Person. 

Athly^  His  retaining  his  human  nature  for  ever,  seems  neces- 
sary, as  it  redounds  to  the  glory  of  God :  it  is  an  eternal  monu- 
ment of  his  love  to  mankind,  and  an  external  means  to  draw 
forth  their  love  to  him,  who  procured  those  mansions  of  glory, 
which  they  shall  for  ever  be  possessed  of,  by  what  he  did  and 
suffered  for  them  therein. 
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Quest.  XXXVIII.  Why  rvas  it  requisite  that  the  Mediator 
should  be  God? 

Answ.  It  was  requisite  that  the  Mediator  should  be  God,  that 
he  might  sustain  and  keep  the  human  nature  from  sinking 
under  the  infinite  wrath  ol  God,  and  the  power  of  death,  give 
worth  and  efficacy  to  his  sufferings,  obedience,  and  interces- 
sion ;  and  so  satisfy  God's  justice,  procure  his  favour,  pur- 
chase a  peculiar  people,  give  his  Spirit  to  them,  conquer  all 
their  enemies,  and  bring  them  to  everlasting  salvation. 

Quest.  XXXIX.  Why  rvas  it  requisite  that  the  Mediator 
should  be  Man  ? 

Answ.  It  was  requisite  that  the  Mediator  should  be  Man,  that 
he  might  advance  our  nature,  perform  obedience  to  the  law, 
suffer,  and  make  intercession  for  us  in  our  nature,  have  a  fel- 
low-feeling of  our  infirmities,  that  we  might  receive  the  adop- 
tion of  sous,  and  have  comfort  and  access  with  boldness  unto 
the  throne  of  grace. 

Quest.  XL.  Why  was  it  requisite  that  the  Mediator  should  be 
God  and  Man  in  one  Person  ? 

Answ.  It  was  requisite  that  the  Mediator,  who  was  to  recon- 
cile God  and  Man,  should  himself  be  both  God  and  Man, 
and  this  in  one  Person,  that  the  proper  works  of  each  nature 
might  be  accepted  of  God  for  us,  and  relied  on  by  us,  as  the 
works  of  the  whole  Person. 

OU  R  Mediator  having  been  considered  as  God  and  Man, 
in  one  person,  we  have  a  farther  account  of  the  necessity 
of  being  so.   And, 

I.  It  was  necessaiy  that  he  should  be  a  divine  Person,  for  se- 
veral reasons  here  assigned,  with  others  that  may  be  added.  As, 
1.  If  he  had  not  been  God,  he  could  not  have  come  into  the 
the  world,  or  been  incarnate,  and  have  had  the  guilt  of  our  sins 
laid  on  him,  with  his  own  consent;  for  he  could  not  have  been 
a  party  in  the  everlasting  covenant,  in  which  this  matter  was 
•stiinilated  between  the  Father  and  him  ;  and,  had  he  not  con- 
sented to  be  charged  with  the  guilt  of  our  sin,  he  could  not  have 
been  punished  for  it,  inasmuch  as  God  cannot  punish  an  inno- 
cent person  ;  and,  if  such  an  one  be  charged  with  this  guilt,  and 
consequentlv  rendered  the  object  of  vindictive  justice,  as  out 
Saviour  is  said  to  have  been,  in  scripture,  it  must  be  with  his 
nvn  consent.  Now  the  human  nature  could  not  consent  to  its 
own  formation,  and  therefore  it  could  not  consent  to  bear  oiu" 
iniquities  ;  since  to  consent  supposes  the  person  to  be  existent, 
which  Christ,  had  he  been  only  Man,  would  not  have  been  be- 
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fore  his  incarnation,  and  therefore  he  could  not  have  come  int^* 
the  world  as  a  Surety  for  us,  and  so  would  not  have  been  fitj, 
in  this  respect,  to  have  discharged  the  principal  part  of  thr^ 
work,  which  he  engaged  in  as  Mediator. 

2.  There  is  another  thing,  mentioned  in  this  answer,  which, 
rendered  it  requisite  that  the  Mediator  should  be  God,  name- 
ly, that  he  might  sustain  and  keep  the  human  nature  from  sink- 
ing under  the  infinite  wrath  of  God,  and  the  power  of  death* 
It  must  be  allowed,  that  the  weight  of  the  wrath  of  God,  due 
to  our  sin,  was  so  great,  that  no  mere  creature  could,  by  hi-^ 
oivn  strength,  have  subsisted  under  it.  We  will  not  deny,  that 
a  mere  creature,  supposing  him  onl)'^  innocent,  but  not  united 
to  a  divine  Person,  might  have  been  borae  up,  under  the  great- 
est burthen  laid  on  him,  by  the  extraordinary  assistance  of  God, 
witli  whom  all  things  are  possible ;  nor  that  God's  giving  a  pro- 
mise that  he  should  not  fail,  or  be  discouraged,  is  such  a  se- 
curity, as  would  effectually  keep  it  from  sinking ;  yet  when  we 
consider  the  human  nature,  as  united  to  the  divine,  this  is  an 
additional  security,  that  he  should  not  sink  under  the  infinite 
■weight  of  the  wrath  of  God,  that  lay  upon  him ;  for  then  it 
would  have  been  said,  that  he,  who  is  a  divine  Person,  miscar- 
ried in  an  important  work,  which  he  undertook  to  perform  in 
his  human  nature,  v/hich  would  have  been  a  dishonour  to  him : 
so  far  this  argument  hath  its  proper  force.    But, 

3.  There  is  another  reason,  which  more  fully  proves  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  Mediator's  being  a  Divine  Person,  viz.  that  this 
might  give  worth  and  efficacy  to  his  sufferings,  obedience,  and 
intercession,  that  so  what  he  did  might  have  a  tendency  to  an- 
swer the  valuable  ends  designed  thereby,  namely,  the  satisfy- 
ing the  justice  of  God,  prociiring  his  favour,  and  purchasing  a 
peculiar  people  to  himself.  Had  he  been  only  man,  what  he 
aid  and  suffered,  might  indeed  have  been  sinless,  and  perfect 
in  its  kind ',  nevertheless,  it  could  not  be  of  infinite  value,  for 
a  finite  creature,  as  such,  cannot  pay  an  infinite  price,  and 
thereby  answer  the  demands  of  justice.  Had  nothing  been  de- 
manded of  hirn  but  a  debt  of  obedience,  which  he  was  obliged 
to  perform  for  himself,  as  a  creature,  it  would  not,  indeed,  have 
been  necessary  that  it  should  be  of  infinite  worth  and  value, 
any  more  than  that  obedience,  that  was  due  from  our  first  pa- 
rents, while  in  a  state  of  innocency  :  But  when  this  is  consi- 
dered as  a  price  of  redemption  paid  for  us,  and  as  designed  tu 
procure  a  right  to  the  favour  of  God,  and  eternal  life,  this  must 
be  of  such  a  value,  that  the  glory  of  the  justice  of  God  might 
be  secured,  which  nothing  less  than  an  infinite  price  could  do ; 
and  the  lavv'  of  God  must  not  only  be  fulfilled,  but  magnified, 
and  made  honourable ;  and  therefore  the  obedience,  which  was 

.Tcquired,  must  not  enly  be  sinless,  but  have  in  it  aa  infitlitfe 
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worth  and  value,  that  hereby,  when  in  a  way  of  intercession, 
it  is  pleaded  before  God,  it  might  be  effectual  to  answer  the 
ends  designed  thereby ;  but  this  it  could  not  have  been,  had  he 
not  been  an  infinite  Person,  namely,  God  as  well  as  Man. 

4.  Another  reason  assigned  for  this,  is,  that  he  might  give 
his  Spirit  to  his  people.  It  is  necessary  that  redemption  should 
be  applied,  as  well  as  purchased ;  and  that  the  same  Person, 
as  a  peculiar  branch  of  glory  due  to  him,  should  perform  the 
one  as  well  as  the  other ;  and,  in  the  application  of  redemption, 
it  was  necessary  that  the  Spirit  should  be  glorified,  that  hereby 
he  might  appear  to  be  a  divine  Person ;  and,  as  he  acts  herein 
in  subserviency  to  the  Mediator's  glory,  as  has  been  before 
observed  *,  he  is  said  to  be  sent  by  hiin,  which  he  could  not 
have  been,  had  not  Christ  had  a  divine  nature,  in  which  re- 
spect he  was  equal  with  him  ;  nor  could  he  be  said  to  give 
that  which  the  Spirit  works,  as  he  promised  to  do,  when  he 
told  his  disciples.  If  I  depart^  J  xvill  send  him  laito  you^  John 
xvi.  7. 

5.  It  was  necessary  that  Christ  should  be  God,  that  he  might 
conquer  all  our  enemies,  and  so  remove  every  thing  out  of  the 
way  that  tends  to  oppose  his  name,  interest,  and  gloiy  ;  these 
are  sin,  Satan,  the  world,  and  death.  Sin,  which  is  opposite  to 
the  holiness  of  God,  is  that  which  spirits,  excites,  and  gives 
being  to  all  opposition  there  is  against  him,  either  in  earth  or 
hell,  and  endeavours  to  eclipse  his  glory,  controul  his  sove- 
reignty, and  reflect  dishonour  on  all  his  perfections.  This  must 
be  subdued  by  Christ,  so  that  it  may  no  longer  have  do7ni7iiono\ex 
his  people,  Rom.  vi.  14.  and,  in  order  hereunto,  its  condemn- 
ing power  must  be  taken  away,  by  his  making  satisfaction  for 
it,  as  our  great  High  Priest ;  and  also  its  enslaving  power  sub- 
dued by  the  efficacy  of  his  grace,  in  the  internal  work  of  sanc- 
tification. 

And,  upon  his  having  obtained  this  victory  over  sin,  Satan 
is  also  conquered  when  his  prisoners  are  brought  from  under 
his  power;  and  he  finds  himself  for  ever  disappointed,  and  not 
able  to  detain  those,  who  were,  at  first,  led  captive  by  him,  nor 
to  defeat  the  purpose  of  God  relating  to  the  salvation  of  his 
elect,  or  to  boast  as  though  he  had  wrested  the  sceptre  out  of 
his  hand,  or  robbed  him  of  one  branch  of  his  glory. 

Moreover,  the  world,  which  is  reckoned  among  the  number 
of  God's  enemies,  must  be  conquered  inasmuch  as  it  opposes 
his  name  and  interest  in  an  objective  way,  from  whence  cor- 
rupt nature  takes  occasion  either  to  abuse  the  various  gifts  and 
dispensations  of  providence,  or  by  contracting  an  intimacy  with 
those  who  arc  enemies  to  God  and  relig?on,  to  become  more- 
like  them,  38  the  aposde  says,  The  friendship  oj' the  xvcld  ii 
*  SwVol.  1.  Puj-e  291,  ?9e 

Vol.  II.  H  h 
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enmity  wiih  God,  James  iv.  4.  Now  Christ  must  be  God,  that 
he  may  discover  i»b  snares,  and  enable  his  people  to  improve 
the  good  thmgs  of  providence  to  his  glory,  and  over-rule  the 
evil  thrngs  thereof  for  their  good. 

And  as  for  death,  which  is  reckoned  among  Christ's  and  his 
people's  enemies,  which  the  apostle  calk.  The  last  enemy  that 
is  to  be  destroyed^  1  Cor.  xv.  26.  this  is  suffered  to  detain  the 
bodies  of  believers,  as  its  prisoners,  till  Christ's  second  coming; 
but  it  must  be  destroyed,  that  so  they  may  be  made  partakers 
of  complete  redemption ;  and  this  is  also  a  part  of  the  Media- 
tor's work,  as  he  raises  up  his  people  at  the  last  day.  And  all 
these  victories  over  sin,  Satan,  the  world,  and  death,  as  they 
require  infinite  power,  so  it  is  necessary  that  he,,  who  obtains 
them,  should  be  a  divine  Person. 

6.  It  is  necessary  that  the  Mediator  should  be  God,  that  he 
might  bring  his  people  to  everlasting  salvation,  that  is,  first  fit 
them  for,  lead  them  in  the  way  to  Heaven,  and  then  receive 
them  to  it  at  last ;  for  this  reason,  he  is  styled,  The  author  and 
Finisher  of  our  Faith,  Heb,  xii.  2.  and  it  is  said,  that  as  he  be- 
gan the  good  work,  so  he  performs  it,  Phil.  i.  6.  or  carries  it  on 
to  perfection.  Grace  is  Christ's  gift  and  work  j  as  he  purchas- 
ed it  by  his  blood,  while  on  earth ;  it  is  necessary  that  he  should 
apply  it  by  his  power ;  even  as  Zerubbabel,  who  was  a  type  of 
him,  after  he  had  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  the  temple,  at  last, 
brought  forth  the  head-stone  thereof,  with  shoutings,  cryingy 
Grace,  grace,  unto  it,  Zech.  iv.  7.  so  Christ  works  all  our 
works  for  us,  and  in  us,  till  he  brings  them  to  perfection,  and 
presents  hts  people  unto  himself  a  glorious  church,  not  having 
spot,  or  xvrinkle,  or  any  stich  thing,  but  that  it  should  be  holy,  and 
without  blemish,  Eph.  v.  27.  and  this  is  certainly  a  divine 
work,  and  consequently  he,  who  performs  it,  must  be  a  divine 
Person.     And  to  this  we  may  add, 

>7*  It  was  necessary  that  our  Mediator  should  be  God,  inas- 
much as  the  everlasting  happiness  of  his  people  consists  in  the 
enjoyment  of  him.  He  is  not  only  the  Author  of  their  com- 
plete blessedness,  but,  as  we  may  express  it,  the  matter  of  it> 
they  are  made  happ)-,  not  only  by  him,  but  in  him  ;  accordingly 
heaven  is  described  as  a  state,  in  which  they  behold  his  glory y 
John  xvii.  24.  and  see  him  as  he  is,  1  John  iii.  2^  therefore, 
since  he  is  the  Fountain  of  blessedness,  it  is  requisite  that  he 
should  be  God,  as  well  as  Man. 

II.  It  v/as  requisite  that  the  Mediator  should  be  Man»^ 
When  we  speak  of  the  necessity  of  Christ's  incarnation,  we  are 
not  to  understand  hereby,  that  this  was  absolutely  necessary, 
without  supposing  the  divine  will,  or  purpose,  to  redeem  man ; 
for  since  our  redemption  was  not  in  itself  necessary,  but  was 
only  SQ,  as  the  result  of  God's  purpose  relating  thereunto;  so 
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Christ's  incarnation  was  necessary,  as  a  means  to  accomplish  it. 
Tliis  is  what  divines  generally  call  a  conditional  necessity  * ; 
so  that  since  Christ  was  ordained  to  be  a  Mediator  between 
God  and  man,  it  was  requisite  that  he  should  become  Man: 
The  reason  assigned  for  it  is,  that  he  might  perform  obedience  . 
to  the  law.  That  obedience  to  the  law  was  required,  in  order 
to  his  making  satisfaction  for  sin,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  con- 
sider, when  we  speak  of  his  Priestly  office  ;  therefore  all  that 
need  be  observed  under  this  head,  is,  that  this  obedience  could 
not  be  performed  by  him  in  the  divine  nature,  in  which  respect 
he  cannot  be  under  any  obligation  to  perform  that  which  be- 
longs only  to  those  who  are  creatures,  and  as  such  subjects  ; 
therefore,  if  he  be  made  under  the  law,  he  must  have  a  nature 
fitted  and  disposed  to  yield  obedience. 

Some  have  enquired,  whether  it  was  possible  for  Christ  to 
have  answered  this  end,  by  taking  any  other  nature  into  union 
with  his  divine  Person ;  or,  whether  this  might  have  been  brought 
about  by  his  taking  on  him  the  nature  of  angels  ?  I  sliall  not  en- 
ter so  far  into  this  subject,  as  to  determine  whether  God  might, 
had  he  pleased,  have  accepted  of  obedience  in  any  other  nature, 
fitted  for  that  purpose;  but  we  have  ground,  from  scripture,  to 
conclude,  that  this  was  the  only  way  that  God  had  ordained  for 
the  redemption  of  man ;  and  therefore,  though  Christ  might 
have  performed  obedience  in  some  other  finite  nature,  or  might 
have  taken  the  nature  of  angels,  this  would  not,  in  all  respects, 
have  answered  those  many  great  ends,  which  were  designed  b^^ 
his  incarnation.  And  therefore,  since  this  was  the  way  in  which 
God  ordained  that  man  should  be  redeemed,  it  was  necessary 
that  he  should  take  the  human  nature  into  union  with  his  di- 
vine; and  inasmuch  as  he  was  to  yield  obedience  to  the  same 
law,  that  we  had  violated,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  be 
made  of  a  xvoman^  as  the  apostle  expresses  it.  Gal.  iv.  4.  God 
had  ordained,  as  an  expedient  most  conducive  for  his  own  glor 
ry,  that  he,  who  was  to  be  our  Redeemer,  should  run  the  same 
race  with  us ;  and  also,  that  he  should  suffer  what  was  due  to 
us,  as  the  consequence  of  our  rebellion  against  him,  that  so,  as 
the  Captain  of  our  salvation^  lie  should  be  made  perfect  through 
(sufferings^  Heb.  ii.  10.  And  inasmuch  as  suflVrings  were  due 
to  us  in  our  hollies,  it  was  necessary,  God  having  so  ordained 
it,  that  he  should  suffer  in  his  body,  as  well  as  in  his  soul ;  and 
aa  death  entered  into  the  world  by  sin,  so  God  ordained  it,  that 
We  should  be  redeemed  from  the  power  of  the  grave,  by  one, 
who  died  for  us  ;  in  which  respects,  it  was  necessary  that  he 
should  be  man. 

There  are  also  other  ends  mentioned  in  this  answer,  which 
render  this  necessary,  namel}',  that  he  miglit  advance  our  na- 
•  J:  is  otiienvise  stulej,  Necessitas  wnscquontuc. 
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ture.  It  was  a  very  great  honour  which  that  particular  nature, 
which  he  assumed,  was  advanced  unto,  in  its  being  taken  into 
union  with  his  divine  Person.  Though  it  had  no  intrinsic  dig- 
nity, or  glory,  above  what  other  intelligent,  finite,  sinless  beings 
are  capable  of;  yet  it  had  a  greater  relative  glory  than  any 
other  creature  had,  or  can  have,  which  may  be  illustrated  by  a 
similitude  taken  from  the  body  of  man,  how  mean  soever  it  is 
in  itself,  yet,  when  considered  in  its  relation  to  the  soul,  that 
adds  a  degree  of  excellency  to  it,  in  a  relative  sense,  greater 
than  what  belongs  to  any  creature,  destitute  of  understanding ; 
so  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  though  it  had  not  in  itself  a  glo- 
ry greater  than  what  another  finite  creature  might  have  been 
advanced  to ;  yet,  when  considered  as  united  to  the  divine  na- 
ture, its  glory,  in  a  relativ* e  sense  may  be  said  to  be  infinite. 

It  follows  from  hence,  that  since  Christ's  being  truly  and 
properly  man,  was  a  particular  instance,  in  him,  of  the  advance- 
ment of  our  nature,  to  a  greater  degree  of  honour,  than  what 
h^s  been  conferred  on  any  other  creature,  this  lays  the  highest 
obligation  on  us  to  admire  and  adore  him;  and  should  be  an 
inducement  to  us,  not  to  debase  that  nature  which  God  has,  in 
this  respect,  delighted  to  honour,  by  the  commission  of  those 
tsins,  which  are  the  greatest  reproach  unto  it. 

Another  consequence  of  Christ's  incarnation,  whereby  it  far- 
ther appears  that  it  was  requisite  that  he  should  be  man,  is  that, 
in  our  nature,  he  might  make  intercession  for  us.  For  the  un- 
derstanding of  which,  let  it  be  considered,  that  the  divine  na- 
ture cannot  properly  speaking,  be  said  to  make  intercession, 
since  this  includes  in  it  an  act  of  worship,  and  argues  the  Per- 
son, v/ho  intercedes,  to  be  dependent,  and  indigent,  which  is 
inconsistent  with  the  self-sufficiency  and  independency  of  the 
Godhead ;  therefore,  had  he  been  only  God,  he  could  not  have 
made  intercession  for  us,  and  consequently  this  is  the  necessa- 
ry result  of  his  incarnation. 

Object.  1.  It  may  be  objected  hereunto,  that  the  Spirit  is  said 
to  7nake  intercession  for  the  Saints^  according  to  the  will  of 
God.,  Rom.  viii.  27»  whereas  he  has  no  human  nature  to  make 
intercession  in  ;  therefore  Christ  might  have  made  intercession 
for  us,  though  he  had  not  been  incarnate. 

Ansrv.  When  the  Spirit  is  said  to  make  intercession  for 
lis,  this  is  not  to  be  understood  of  his  appearing  in  the  pre- 
sence of  God,  and  so  offering  prayers,  or  supplications  to 
him  in  our  behalf:  but  it  only  intends  his  enabling  us  to  pray 
for  ourselves,  which  is  an  effect  of  his  power,  working  this 
grace  in  us ;  therefore  the  apostle,  speaking  concerning  the  same 
thing,  says,  elsewhere,  God  hath  sent  the  Spirit  of  his  Son  into 
cur  hearts,  crying-,  Abba,  Father,  Gal.  iv.  6.  that  is,  enabling 
w^:  to  cry,  Abba^  Father:  Such  an  intercession  as  this,  is  not 
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unbecoming  a  divine  Person ;  and  this  is  what  is  plainly  the 
sense  of  those  scriptures,  in  which  the  Spirit  is  said  to  inter- 
cede for  us.  As  for  Christ's  intercession,  it  consists,  indeed, 
in  his  praying  lor  us,  *  rather  than  enabling  us  to  pray ;  there- 
fore it  was  requisite  that  he  should  be  Man,  in  order  there- 
unto. 

Object,  2.  It  is  generally  supposed,  that  Christ  made  inces- 
cession  for  his  people  before  his  incarnation :  Thus  we  cannot 
but  conclude,  that  he  is  intended  by  the  angel  of  the  Lordy  who 
is  represented  as  pleading  for  Israel ;  0  Lord  of  hostSy  hoiv 
long  wilt  thou  not  have  mercy  on  Jerusalem^  and  upon  the  cities 
offudahy  against  which  thou  hast  had  indignation  these  three- 
score arid  ten  years?  Zech.  i.  12.  and  also  as  pleading  in  their 
behalf  against  the  accusations  of  Satan,  The  Lord  rebuke  thee^ 
O  Satan  ;  even  the  Lord.,  which  hath  chosen  f  erusalem^  rebuke 
thee :  Is  not  this  a  brand  which  is  plucked  out  of  the  fire  ?  chap, 
iii.  2.  If  therefore  he  made  intercession  at  that  time,  when  he 
liad  no  human  nature,  his  incarnation  Avas  not  necessary  there- 
imto. 

Answ,  Though  we  allow  that  Christ  is  often  represented,  in 
the  Old  Testament,  as  interceding  for  his  people ;  yet  these  ex- 
pressions are  either  proleptical,  and  do  not  denote,  so  much, 
what  Christ  then  did,  as  what  he  would  do,  after  he  had  assum- 
ed our  nature ;  or  they  imply,  that  the  salvation  of  the  church, 
under  that  dispensation,  was  owing  to  the  intercession  that 
Christ  would  make  after  his  incarnation,  as  well  as  to  that  sa- 
tisfaction which  he  would  give  to  the  justice  of  God  in  our  na- 
ture ;  so  that  Christ,  in  those  scriptures,  is  represented  as  pro- 
curing those  blessings  for  his  people,  by  what  he  would,  in  re- 
ality, do  after  his  incarnation,  the  virtue  whereof  is  supposed 
to  be  extended  to  them  at  that  time  :  He  did  not  thereforeyir- 
vially^  but  virtually ^  intercede  for  them;  and  consequently  it 
does  not  prove  that  his  incarnation  was  not  necessaiy  for  his 
making  that  intercession,  which  he  ever  lives  to  do  in  the  be- 
half of  his  church. 

It  is  farther  observed,  that  it  was  requisite  that  our  INIedia- 
tor  should  be  Man,  that  he  might  have  a  fellow-feeling  of  our 
Infirmities  :  Thus  the  apostle  says.  He  xvas  touched  with  the 
feeling  (f  our  inftnnitics^  having  been,  in  all  points ;  in  his  hu- 
(man  natiue,  tempted  like  as  ive  are,  yet  7vithout  sin,  Heb.  iv.  15. 
As  (iod,  it  is  true,  he  has  a  perfect,  namely,  a  divine  know- 
ledge of  our  infirmities,  but  not  an  experimental  knowledge 
thereof;  and  therefore,  in  this  respect,  had  he  not  been  Man, 
he  could  not  have  been  said  to  symj)athize  with  us  herein  ;  and 
therefore  his  compassion  towards  us,  lias  this  additional  mo- 
livc,  taken  from  his  incarnation  :  It  was  in  this  respect  that  he 
bad  the  passions  of  the  himian  nature,  and  thereby  is  induced, 
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from  what  he  once  experienced,  to  help  our  infirmities,  as  being 
such  as  he  himself  condescended  to  bear. 

And  to  this  it  may  be  added,  as  a  farther  consequence  of  his 
incarnation,  that  we  are  made  partakers  of  the  adoption  of  sons, 
and  have  comfort  and  access  with  boldness,  to  the  throne  of 
grace.  This  the  apostle  also  gives  us  occasion  to  infer,  from  his 
being  made  of  a  woman,  and  made  under  the  law,  not  only  that 
he  might  redeem  them  that  were  under  the  laxv^  but  that  xue  might 
receive  the  adoption  of  sons ^  Gal.  iv.  5.  and  encourages  us,  from 
hence,  to  come  boldly  to  the  throne  of  grace  ^  Heb.  iv.  16.  As 
Christ's  Sonship,  as  Mediator,  includes  his  incarnation,  and  was 
the  ground  and  reason  of  the  throne  of  grace  being  erected,  to 
which  we  are  invited  to  come  ',  so,  he  being,  iji  the  same  respect, 
constituted  Heir  of  ail  things,  believers  who  are  the  sons  of  God, 
in  a  lower  sense,  are  notwithstanding,  styled.  Heirs  of  God^  and 
joint  heirs  xuith  Christ,  Rom.  viii.  17.  He  is  the  Head  and  Lord 
of  this  great  family,  who  purchased  an  inheritance  for  them, 
and  they  the  members  thereof,  who,  in  the  virtue  of  his  pur- 
chase, have  a  right  to  it ;  therefore  his  incarnation,  which  was 
necessary  hereunto,  was  the  great  foundation  of  our  obtaining 
the  privilege  of  God's  adopted  children,  and  of  our  access  by 
him  to  the  Father.  We  first  come  by  faith  to  him,  who,  if  we 
allude  to  Elihu's  words,  was  formed  out  of  the  clay.,  and  there- 
fore his  terror  shall  not  make  us  afraid,  neither  shall  his  hand 
be  heavy  upon  us.  Job  xxxiii.  6.  and  through  him,  we  come  to 
God,  as  our  reconciled  Father. 

III.  It  was  requisite  that  the  Mediator  should  be  God  and 
man,  in  one  Person.  Had  his  human  nature  been  a  distinct 
human  Person,  the  work  of  our  redemption  would  have  been 
brought  about  by  two  persons,  which  would  each  of  them  have 
had  the  character  of  Mediator,  unless  two  persons  could  be  so 
united,  as  to"^  constitute  but  one,  which  is  no  better  than  a  con- 
tradiction. And  it  is  farther  observed,  in  the  answer  under  our 
present  consideration,  that  there  Avere  works  to  be  performed, 
proper  to  each  nature  :  in  the  liuman  nature  he  was  to  perform  . 
every  thnig  that  implied  subjection,  obedience,  or  suflfering;  and 
though  none  of  these  could  be  performed  by  him,  in  his  divine 
nature,  yet  an  infinite  worth,  value,  and  dignity,  was  to  be  added 
thereunto,  which  was  not  so  much  the  result  of  any  thing  done 
by  him  in  that  nature,  as  of  the  union  of  the  human  nature  with 
it;  upon  which  account,  the  obedience  he  performed,  had,  in  a 
relative  sense,  the  same  value,  as  though  it  had  been  performed 
in  his  divine  nature  ;  and,  upon  this  account,  it  is  said,  that  God 
purchased  the  cimrch  ivith  his  own  blood.  Acts  xx.  28. 

And  to  this  we  may  add,  that  as  each  nature  was  distinct, 
and  their  properties  not  in  the  least  confounded,  as  was  before 
observed;  so  we  often  read,  in  scripture,  of  distinct  properties 
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attributed  to  the  same  person,  which  are  opposed  to  each  other, 
namely,  mortahty  and  immortality,  weakness  and  omnipott  ncy, 
dependence  and  independence,  &c.  which  could  not  be,  with  any 
propriety  of  speaking,  applied  to  him,  had  he  not  been  God  and 
man,  in  the  same  person.  This  is  generally  styled  by  divines, 
a  commumcat'ion  of  properties^  concerning  which  we  must  ob- 
serve, that  the  properties  of  one  nature  are  not  predicated  of  the 
other ;  as  the  Lutherans  suppose,  when  they  conclude,  that  the 
human  nature  of  Christ  is  omnipresent,  upon  which  their  doc- 
trine of  consul stantkition  is  founded ;  but  we  assert,  that  the 
properties  of  one  nature  are  predicated  of  the  same  person,  to 
whom  the  other  nature  also  belongs ;  so  that  when  we  say  the 
Person,  that  was  God,  obeyed  and  suffered ;  or  the  Person,  that 
was  man,  paid  an  infinite  price  to  the  justice  of  God,  we  are  far 
from  asserting,  that  the  Godhead  of  Christ  obeyed,  or  the  man- 
hood merited ;  f  and  this  is  the  necessary  result  of  his  two  na- 
tures being  united  in  one  Person.  There  arc  two  things  obser- 
ved, in  illustrating  this  matter. 

1.  That  the  works  of  each  nature  must  be  accepted  of  God 
for  VIS,  as  the  works  of  the  whole  Person,  or  of  the  same  Per- 
son ;  therefore,  if  the  nature  that  obeyed  and  suffered  had  been 
an  human  person,  his  obedience  and  sufferings  could  not  have 
been  of  infinite  value,  or  accepted  by  God  as  a  sufficient  price 
of  redemption ;  for  they  could  not  have  had  ihis  value  reflected 
on  them,  had  they  not  been  the  works  of  a  divine  Person  :  and 
those  rays  of  divine  glory,  that  shined  forth  in  his  human  na- 
ture, could  have  no  immediate  relation  to  it,  had  it  been  a  dis- 
tinct Person  fvom  that  of  his  Godhead. 

2.  It  is  farther  obsei-yed,  that  those  works,  which  were  per- 
formed by  him  in  each  nature,  are  to  be  relied  on  bv  us,  as  the 
works  of  the  whole  Person :  this  reliance  contains  in  it  an  in- 
stance of  adoration,  and  supposes  the  Person,  who  performs 
them,  to  be  God,  which  he  was  not  in  his  human  nature ;  there- 
fore we  are  to  adore  our  Mediator,  and  rely  on  the  works  per- 
formed by  him,  in  his  human  nature,  as  he  is  God  and  man  in 
one  Person.  As  we  have  sufficient  ground,  from  scripture  to 
conclude,  that  tiie  Mediator  is  the  Object  of  divine  adoration: 
so  we  are  to  depend  on  him,  as  a  divine  Person,  for  salvation; 
and  our  worship  licrein  does  not  terminate  on  his  human  na- 
ture, but  on  his  deity :  but,  if  his  human  nature  had  been  a  dis- 
tinct human  person  wc  could  not  be  said  to  adore  him  that  died 
for  us,  and  rose  again ;  so  liiat,  upon  all  these  accounts,  it  is 
necessary  that  he  should  be  no.',  only  God  and  man,  but  that 
these  two  natures  should  be  united  in  one  Person. 

•   Sec  Vol.  I.  page  261. 

t  T/us  13  genernHu  stykd,  Ify  dlu-iCf,  rommunicatio  idicmatmn  in  cyrcrcto, 
n^B  inabsttcicto. 
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Having  considered  our  Mediator  as  God  and  man,  in  onr. 
Person,  we  are  now  to  speak  of  him  as  having  those  glorious 
titios  and  characters  attributed  to  him,  expressive  of  his  media- 
torial work  and  dignity ;  accordingly,  he  is  variously  denomi- 
nated as  such  in  scripture :  sometimes  he  is  called,  Lord^  Phil, 
iv.  5.  at  other  times,  Jesus,  Matt.  i.  21.  and  elsewhere.  The 
Lord  Jesus,  Acts  ix.  17.  and  also.  The  Lord  Christ,  Col.  iii. 
24.  and,  in  other  places.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  chap.  i.  2.  He 
is  called  Lord,  to  denote  the  infinite  dignity  of  his  Person,  as 
God  equal  with  the  Father ;  which  name  is  given  him  in  the 
New  Testament,  in  the  same  sense,  in  which  he  is  called  Jc" 
hovah  in  the  Old,  as  has  been  observed  under  a  foregoing  an- 
swer,* and  to  denote  his  divine  sovereignty,  as  the  Governor 
of  the  world,  and  the  church,  and  particularly  as  executing  his 
kingly  office  as  Mediator ;  and,  in  the  two  following  answers, 
he  is  described  by  his  mediatorial  characters,  Jesus,  and  Christ. 


Quest.  XLI.  JVhi/  zvas  our  3Iediator  called  Jesus  P 

Answ.  Our  Mediator  was  called  Jesus,  because  he  saveth  his 
people  from  their  sins. 

Quest.  XLII.  Why  was  our  Mediator  called  Christ  ? 

Answ.  Our  Mediator  was  called  Christ,  because  he  was  anoint- 
ed with  the  Holy  Ghost  above  measure,  and  so  set  apart,  and 
fully  furnished  with  all  authority  and  ability,  to  execute  the 
offices  of  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King  of  his  church,  in  the  es- 
tate both  of  his  humiliation  and  exaltation. 

I.  ^^UR  Mediator  is  very  often  called  Jesus  in  the  New 
\J  Testament,  which  name  signifies  a  Saviour,  as  it  is  par- 
ticularly intimated  by  the  angel,  who  gave  direction,  that  he 
should  be  so  called,  before  his  birth.  Matt.  i.  21.  and  he  is  not 
only  styled  our  Saviour,  but  our  Sahaiion,  in  the  abstract : 
thus  the  prophet,  foretelling  his  incarnation,  says.  Behold,  thy 
Salvation  cometh  ;  his  rexvard  is  zvith  him,  and  his  rvork  before 
him,  Isa.  Ixii.  11.  and,  when  Simeon  held  htm  in  his  arms,  he 
blessed  God,  and  said.  Lord,  nozv  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart 
in  peace,  according  to  thy  xvord,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy 
salvation,  Luke  li.  28 — 30.  He  is  a  Saviour,  as  he  brings  about 
salvation  for  us,  and  we  attain  it  by  him ;  and  he  may  be  styled 
our  Salvation,  as  our  eternal  blessedness  consists  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  him.  Salvation  contains  in  it  a  preserving  and  deliver- 
ing us  from  all  evil,  which  some  call  the  negative  idea  thereof, 
end  a  conferring  on  us  the  greatest  good,  which  is  the  positive 
'^  .Ve?  Vol  I.  *ajs  -':9G.  CQ6. 
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idea  of  it.  In  saving  us  from  evil,  he  is  sometiinss  said  to  de- 
liver us  from  this  present  evil  xuorld^  Gal.  i.  4.  and  elsewhere 
we  are  said  to  be  saved  from  -wrath  through  hzm^  RoiYi.  v.  9. 
and,  as  all  the  deliverance  we  experience,  or  hope  for,  is  in- 
cluded in  the  word  Salvation^  so  are  all  the  spiritual  bltssings 
wherewith  we  are  blessed,  in  this,  or  a  better  world  ;  and,  upon 
this  account,  he,  who  is  the  purchaser  and  author  thereof,  is 
called  Jesus. 

1.  Since  Christ  is  called  Jesus,  let  us  be  exhorted  to  take 
heed  that  we  do  not  entertain  any  unworthy  thoughts  of  him, 
or  that  salvation  which  he  hath  procured,  bv  supposing  it  inde- 
finite, or  indeterminate,  or  that  he  did  not  come  into  the  world 
to  save  a  certain  number,  who  shall  eventually  obtain  this  bless- 
ing; but  that  he  is  the  Redeemer,  and  conscquentlv  the  Saviour 
of  many  that  shall  finally  perish,  w^hich  is  little  better  than  a 
contradiction.  And  let  us  not  suppose,  that  it  is  in  the  power 
of  man  to  make  his  salvation  of  none  effect ;  for  whatever  dif- 
ficulties there  may  be  in  the  wav,  he  v/ill  certainly  overcome 
them,  otherwise  he  would  be  called  Jesus,  or  a  Saviour  to  no 
purpose ;  and  therefore  they,  who  suppose  him  to  be  the  Saviour 
of  all  mankind  upon  this  uncertain  condition,  that  they  improve 
their  natural  powers,  or  the  liberty  of  their  will,  so  as  to  ren- 
der his  purpose,  relating  to  their  salvation,  effectual,  which 
otherwise  it  would  not  be,  do  not  give  him  the  glory  which  be- 
longs to  him,  as  called  Jesus. 

2.  Let  us  take  heed  that  we  do  not  extenuate  his  salvation 
to  our  own  discouragement,  as  though  he  were  not  able  to  save, 
to  the  uttermost  all  that  come  unto  God  by  him,  or  did  not 
come  into  the  world  to  save  the  chief  of  sinners ;  or  we  had 
certain  ground  to  conclude  our  case  to  be  so  deplorable,  as  that 
we  are  out  of  the  reach  of  his  salvation. 

3.  Let  none  presume,  without  ground,  that  he  is  their  Sa- 
viour, or  that  they  have  an  interest  in  him  as  such,  while  in  an 
unconverted  state  ;  or  vainly  conclude,  that  they  shall  be  saved 
by  him,  without  faith  in,  or  subjection  to  him. 

4.  Let  this  name  Jesus  tend  to  excite  in  us  the  greatest 
thankfulness,  especially  if  we  have  experienced  the  beginning 
of  the  work  of  salvation ;  and  let  such  encourage  themselves  to 
hope,  that  having  begun  the  good  work  in  them,  he  will  finish 
it,  when  he  shall  appear,  a  second  time,  without  sin,  unto  sal- 
vation. 

IL  Our  Mediator  is  called  Christ,  or,  as  it  is  generally  ex- 
pressed in  the  Old  Testament,  the  Messiah,  which  signrfiea  a 
person  anointed  :  thus  it  is  said,  IVe  have  found  the  MessiaSy 
tuhich  is^  being  interpreted,,  the  Christ,,  John  i.  41.  or,  as  it  is 
in  the  margin,  the  anointed.  And,  as  anointing  was  made  use 
of  under  the  ccremonjiil  law,  in  the  public  inauguration  and  jn- 

VoL.  II.  I  i 
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vestiture  of  prophets,  priests,  and  kings,  in  their  respective  of- 
fices, they  are,  for  that  reason,  called  God^s  anointed:  thus  it  is 
said,  concerning  the  prophets.  Touch  not  mine  anointed  and  do 
my  prophets  no  harm^  Psal.  cv.  15.  Kings  are  likewise  so  sty- 
led, as  Samuel  says,  Surely  the  Lord''s  ariointed  is  before  him^ 
1  Sam.  xvi.  6.  These  were  often  anointed,  though  not  always ;  * 
but  the  priests  were  always  anointed,  when  they  first  entered 
on  their  office  ;  and  the  high  priest  is  described  by  this  charac- 
ter, as  he  upon  whose  head  the  anointing  oil  was  poured;  so  we 
read  of  the  precious  ointment  upon  the  head  that  ran  doxvn  upon 
the  beard^  even  Aaron^s  beard,  that  went  down  to  the  skirts  of 
his  garmeyits,  Psal.  cxxxiii.  2.  This  was  not  an  insignificant 
ceremony,  or  merely  political,  in  which  respect  it  is  used,  in 
our  day,  in  the  inauguration  of  kings ;  but  it  was  an  ordinance 
to  signify  God's  designation  of  them,  to  the  office  which  they 
were  to  execute,  in  which  they  were  to  expect,  and  depend  upon 
him  for  those  qualifications  that  were  necessary  thereunto ;  but 
it  was  more  especially  designed  to  typify  the  solemn  inaugura- 
tion and  investiture  of  our  Saviour,  in  the  offices  of  Prophet, 
Priest,  and  King  of  his  church ;  and,  in  allusion  hereunto,  he 
is  called,  the  Messiah,  or  the  Christ.  His  anointing  was  not  ex- 
.tcrnal,  or  visible,  with  material  oil;  but,  in  a  spiritual  sense,  it 
signified  his  receiving  a  commission  from  the  Father  to  execute 
the  offices  of  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King :  upon  which  account, 
he  is  styled,  God's  holy  child  Jesus,  whom  he  had  anointed. 
Acts  iv.  27.  And  this  unction,  as  it  was  of  a  spiritual  nature, 
so  it  was  attended  with  greater  circumstances  of  glory ;  and  the 
offices  he  was  appointed  to  execute,  were  more  spiritual,  exten- 
sive, and  advantageous,  than  theirs,  who  were  types  thereof: 
thus  the  Psalmist  says  of  him,  God,  thy  God,  hath  anointed  thee 
7vith  the  oil  of  gladness,  above  thy  fellows,  Psal.  xlv.  7.  accor- 
dingly he  was    anointed  to  execute  his  prophetical  office,   to 

*  Prophets  -were,  indeed,  oftentimes  set  apart  for  that  office,  toithout  arwinting  ; 
but  it  seems  probable,  from  the  command  of  God  to  Elijah,  to  anoint  Elisha  to  be  a 
prophet  in  his  room,  that  ivheti  they  ivere  called,  i7i  an  extraordinary  manner,  to  be 
hublic  prophets,  and  in  that  respect,  as  it  is  said  concernirig  the  prophet  Jeremiah, 
!  chap  i.  10.]  .Set  over  nations  and  kingdoms,  then  they  -were  not  only  savctifed  and 
ordained  hereunto,  but  the  ceremony  of  anointing-  -was  used,  especially  -when  some 
other  prophet  was  appointed  to  instal  them  iii  this  office,  ^hid  as  for  kings,  though 
they  ivere  nut  ahvays  anointed,  yet  this  ceremony  was  generally  used,  as  is  observed 
by  some  Jewish  writers,  when  the  kingdom  was  rent  out  of  the  hand  of  one,  and  ano- 
ther was,  by  ifnmediate  divine  dii-ection,  substituted  to  reign  in  his  stead:  thus,  when 
the  kingdo7n  was  taken  from  Saul,  David  was  anointed;  and  it  was  also  used  in 
other  instances,  though  tlie  crown  was  inherited  by  lineal  descent,  when  any  other  made 
pretensions  to  it.  Thus  David  commanded  S'jlomon  to  be  anointed,  because  ^donijah' 
pretended  to  if,  [1  King-s  i.  34. J  And  Joash  was  anointed,  though  he  had  a  right  to 
the  crown,  as  descended  from  Ahuziah,  who  was  king  before  hiiii,  because  the  crowti 
had,  for  some  time,  been  usurped  by  Athaliah,  [2  Kings  xi.  12.]  In  these,  and  such 
like  cases,  kings  were  installed  in  their  office  by  unciion,  though,  in  other  instanct». 
it  was  not  imiversally  practised- 
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preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor ^  Luke  iv.  18.  and  his  priestly,  so 
the  prophet  Daniel  speaks  of  him,  as  jinishmg  transgress'ioji^ 
making  an  endofsin^  bringing  in  an  everlasting  righteousness^ 
Dan.  ix.  24.  Avhich  he  did  as  a  Priest ;  and  then  he  speaks  of 
anointing  him,  who  was  most  holy,  as  infinitely  excelling  all 
those  who  were  anointed  with  holy  oil.  He  is  also  said  to  be 
anointed  to  execute  his  kingly  office ;  and,  with  respect  there- 
unto, is  called  the  Lord's  anointed ;  and  God  says,  concerning 
him,  I  have  set,  or  as  it  is  in  the  margin,  anointed,  7ny  king  upon 
7ny  holy  hill  of  Sion,  Psal.  ii,  2.  Now  there  are  three  things 
which  are  more  especially  intended  in  this  unction,  which  are 
particularly  mentioned  in  this  answer. 

1.  His  being  set  apart,  or  separated  from  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, as  the  only  Person  who  was  designed  to  execute  the  of- 
fices, together  with  his  public  investiture  therein.  For  the  right 
understanding  of  which,  let  it  be  considered,  that  there  was  an 
eternal  designation  of  him  by  the  Father  thereunto  :  thus  the 
apostle  speaks  of  him,  as  one  xvho  xuas  fSre-ordained  before  the 
foundation  of  the  ivorld,  1  Pet.  i.  20.  And  some  think,  that  this 
is  intended  by  that  expression  of  the  Psalmist,  Ixvill  declare  the 
decree  ;  the  Lord  hath  said  unto  me,  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day 
have  I  begotten  thee,  Psal.  ii.  7.  and  that  this  is  also  intended 
by  his  being  set  up  from  everlasting,  Prov.  viii.  23.  This  we 
may  call  his  eternal  inauguration,  which  was  the  foundation, 
ground,  and  reason  of  his  incarnation,  or  of  that  inauguration, 
or  investiture,  which  was  visible  to  men  in  time,  which  is  the 
second  thing  to  be  considered,  in  his  being  set  apart  to  execute 
these  offices. 

When  he  came  into  the  world,  there  was  a  glorious  declara- 
tion given,  both  to  angels  and  men,  that  he  was  the  Person 
whom  God  had  conferred  this  honour  upon,  and  accordingly 
he  received  glory  from  them,  as  Mediator,  by  a  divine  war- 
rant ;  so  some  understand  that  scripture.  When  he  bringeth  in 
the  first-begotten  into  the  ruorld,  he  saith,  and  let  all  the  angels 
of  God  xvorship  him,  Heb.  i.  6.  And  elsewhere  we  read,  Luke 
ii.  10,  11.  of  the  angels  being  sent  as  heralds,  to  make  procla- 
mation of  this  matter  to  men,  at  his  first  coming  into  the  world. 
And,  when  he  entered  on  his  public  ministry,  there  was  a  di- 
vine declaration  given,  as  a  farther  visible  confinnation  hereof, 
immediately  after  his  baptism,  when  the  heavens  xuere  opened 
unto  him,  and  lie  saxv  the  Spirit  of  God  descending  like  a  dove, 
and  lighting  upon  him,  and  lo,  a  voice  from  heaven,  sai/ing.  This 
is  my  beloved  Son,  in  xuhom  I  am  xvell  pleased.  Matt.  iii.  16,  17. 
and  John  the  Baptist  was  immediately  raised  up,  as  a  prophet, 
to  signify  this  to  the  world,  which  he  did  at  that  time,  when 
our  Saviour  first  entered  on  his  public  ministry,  and  speaks  of 
him,  as  preferred  before  himself  not  only  as  having  a  more  ex- 
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cellent  nature,  but  as  being  set  apart  to  an  higher  office,  than 
that  which  he  was  called  toj  and  accordingly  he  styles  him. 
The  Lamb  of  God,  intimating,  that  God  had  set  him  apart,  as 
the  great  Sacrifice  that  was  to  be  offered  for  sin,  John  i.  29,  30. 
and,  soon  after  this,  he  gives  another  testimony  hereunto,  to- 
gether with  a  glorious,  yet  just,  character  of  the  Person,  who 
was  invested  with  this  authority,  when  he  says,  concerning  him, 
A  man  can  receive  nothing,  except  it  he  give7i  him  from  heaven  : 
q.  d.  "  I  have  not  received  this  honour  of  being  the  Christ,  and 
*'  doing  the  works  which  he  does,  but  it  is  given  him  from  hea- 
*'  ven  :  I  am  not  the  bridegroom  of  the  church,  but  his  friendy 
"  who  rejoice  grcathj^  because  of  his  voice ;  xvhat  he  hath  seen 
*'  and  heard,  that  he  testifed ;  and  God  hath  sent  him,  xvhose 
"  word  he  speaketh ;  for  God  giveth  not  the  Spirit  by  measure 
*'  unto  him ;  the  Father  loveth  the  Son,  and  hath  given  all  things 
*'  into  his  hand,  John  iii.  27 — 35.  therefore  he  is  set  apart,  by 
*'  him,  to  perform  the  work  of  a  Mediator,  which  belongeth 
*'  not  unto  me." 

2.  Christ  was  furnished  with  authority,  or  had  a  commission 
given  him,  to  perform  the  work  he  was  engaged  in,  as  Media- 
tor. This  was  absolutely  necessary,  since,  as  the  apostle  says, 
concerning  the  priesthood  in  general,  that  no  man  taketh  this 
honour  unto  himself,  but  he  that  is  called  of  God,  and  authorized 
by  him  to  perform  it,  as  xvas  Aaron  ;  so  also  Christ  glorified  not 
himself,  bxit  he  that  said  unto  him,  Thou  art  my  Son,  to-day  have 
I  begotten  thee ;  and.  Thou  art  a  Priest  for  ever,  after  the  order 
of  Mdchisedec,  Heb.  v.  4 — 6.  As  it  was  reckoned  an  intrusion, 
and  no  other  than  an  instance  of  profaneness,  for  any  one  to  ex- 
ercise a  sacred  office,  without  a  divine  wai-rant,  it  was  necessary 
that  our  Saviour  should  be  furnished  therewith  :  the  work  he 
was  to  perform  was  glorious,  the  consequences  thereof  of  the 
highest  importance,  and  his  services  would  not  have  been  ac- 
cepted, or  availed  to  answer  the  great  ends  thereof,  had  he  not 
received  a  coinmission  from  the  Father.  And  that  he  came  into 
the  world  with  this  commission  and  authority,  derived  from 
him,  he  constantly  asserts  and  proves,  he  asserts  it,  when  speak- 
ing concerning  himself,  that  God  the  Father  had  sealed  him,  John 
vi.  27.  and  elsewhere  says,  I  have  poxver  to  lay  doxxm  my  life^ 
and  to  take  it  again;  this  commandment  have  I  received  of  mtj 
Father,  John  x.  18.  and  he  not  only  asserts,  but  proves  it^  every 
miracle  that  he  wrought  being  a  confirmation  thereof,  in  which 
respect  a  divine  testimony  was  affixed  to  his  commission  :  thus 
he  says,  Tlie  xvorks  that  I  do,  in  my  Father^ s  name,  they  bear 
xuitness  of  me,  ver.  25.  and  elsewhere,  when  he  asserts  his  au- 
thority, and  proves,  that  the  xvords  xvhich  he  spake,  he  spake  not 
of  himself  ;  he  adds,  the  Father  that  dxvellcth  in  me,  he  doth  the 
zvorks,  John  xiv.  10,  11.  He  appeals  to  those  miraculous  works, 
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which  were  performed  either  by  himself,  or  by  the  Father, 
which  he  might  well  do,  because  the  Father  and  he  had  the 
same  divine  power,  and  thereby  intimates,  that  the  commission, 
which  he  received  from  the  Father,  Avas  attested  in  this  extra- 
ordinary manner. 

3.  Our  Saviour's  unction  included  in  it  an  ability  to  execute 
those  offices,  which  he  was  engaged  in,  as  Mediator.  We  have 
before  observed,  that  when  persons,  under  the  ceremonial  law, 
were  anointed  to  execute  the  offices  either  of  prophet,  priest,  or 
king ;  this  v/as  not  only  an  ordinance,  to  signify  that  they  had 
a  divine  warrant  to  execute  them,  but  they  were  hereby  gi\  en 
to  expect  those  qualifications  that  were  necessary  to  the  dis- 
charge thereof.  God  never  calls  to  an  office,  but  he  qualifies 
for  it :  thus  our  Saviour  was  furnished  with  abilit}^,  as  well  as 
authority;  this  was  more  especially  applicable  to  his  human 
nature,  in  which  he  was  to  obey  and  suffer ;  as  to  his  divine 
nature,  that  could  not  be  the  subject  of  a  derived  power,  or 
qualifications  conferred  upon  it.  Now  this  ability,  with  which 
our  Saviour  was  furnished,  as  man,  was  that  which  rendered 
him  fit  to  perform  the  work  which  he  came  into  the  world 
about.  As  a  Prophet,  he  was  qualified  to  preach  the  gospel 
with  greater  wisdom  and  authority  than  all  others,  who  were 
ever  engaged  in  this  work  :  his  very  enemies  confessed,  that 
never  man  spake  like  hivi,  John  vii.  46.  and  he  had  continual 
assistance  from  God,  which  preser\ed  him  from  all  mistakes ; 
so  that  what  he  delivered  was  infallibly  true,  and,  as  such  to  be 
depended  on :  he  was  also  furnished  with  zeal  for  the  glory  of 
God,  yet  such  as  was  tempered  with  sympathy,  meekness,  and 
compassion  towards  his  people ;  and  an  holy  courage,  resolu- 
tion, and  fortitude,  which  preserved  him  from  fainting,  or  be- 
ing discouraged  under  all  his  sufferings ;  and  a  constant  dis- 
position and  inclination  to  refer  all  to  the  glory  of  the  Father, 
and  not  to  assume  any  branch  of  divine  honour  to  his  human 
nature ;  and,  by  this  means,  the  whole  discharge  of  his  minis- 
tr}'  was  acceptable,  both  to  God  and  man. 

Thus  concerning  the  reasons  why  our  Saviour  is  called 
Christ.  And  this  leads  us  to  consider  the  offices  which  he  was 
anointed  to  execute,  upon  the  account  whereof  he  is  styled,  the 
Prophet,  Priest,  ar.d  King  of  his  churcli.  Here  we  shall  pre- 
mise some  things  in  general  concerning  these  three  offices  ; 
and  then  speak  to  each  of  them,  as  contained  in  the  following 
answers. 

1.  Concerning  the  number  of  the  offices,  which  he  executes; 
they  are  three.  Some  liiwe  enquired,  whether  there  are  not 
more  than  three  executed  by  him,  inasmuch  as  there  are  seve- 
ral characters  and  relations,  which  Christ  is  described  by,  and 
is  said  to  stand  in,  to  his  people,  besides  those  of  Prophet, 
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Prics^,  anrl  King:  thvis  he  is  styled,  The  Head  of  the  body  ^  the 
chrfrch,  Col.  i.  18.  and  an  Uvsbafid,  to  it,  Isa.  liv.  5.  and  a 
Bridegroojn^  John  iii.  29.  and  elsewhere  he  is  said  to  perform 
the  office'  of  a  Shepherd :  ihiis  he  styles  himself,  The  good 
Shepherd^  John  x.  14.  and  he  is  called,  The  Captain  of  our  sal- 
vation^ Heb.  ii.  10.  and  many  other  characters  of  the  like  na- 
ture are  given  him,  from  whence  some  have  taken  occasion  to 
think,  that  several  of  them  contain  ideas,  distinct  from  those  of 
a  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King,  and  therefore  that  there  are  more 
offices  than  these  executed  by  him  :  but  all  that  need  be  said  to 
this,  is,  that  these,  and  other  characters  and  relations,  which 
are  ascribed  to  Christ  in  scripture,  are  all  included  in,  or  redu- 
cible to  one  or  other  of  these  three  offices ;  therefore  we  have 
Tio  reason  to  conclude,  that  he  executes  any  other  offices,  dis- 
tinct from  them,  as  Mediator. 

2.  The  condition  of  fallen  man,  and  the  way  in  which  God 
designed  to  bring  him  to  salvation,  which  was  adapted  there- 
unto, renders  it  necessary  that  Christ  should  execute  these  three 
offices.  Accordingly,  we  are  all  of  us,  by  nature,  ignorant  of, 
and  prejudiced  against  divine  truth,  as  the  apostle  observes, 
The  natural  man  receivelh  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  Gody 
for  they  are  foolishness  imto  him  ;  jieither  can  he  knoxv  them^ 
because  they  are  spiritualli/  dincerned^  1  Cor.  ii.  14.  therefore  it 
is  necessary  that  Christ  should  execute  the  office  of  a  Prophet, 
to  lead  us  into  all  truth,  and  give  this  spiritual  discerning 
thereof. 

Moreover,  we  are  all  guiltij  before  God^  Rom.  iii.  19.  and  can 
by  no  means  make  atonement,  give  satisfaction  to  his  justice, 
or  procure  a  pardon ;  nor  can  we  plead  any  thing  done  by  us, 
as  a  ground  thereof;  therefore  we  need  that  Christ  should  exe- 
cute the  office  of  a  Priest,  and  so  first  make  atonement,  and 
then  intercession,  for  us. 

And  as  to  the  way  in  which  God  brings  his  people  to  salva- 
tion, this  requires  Christ's  executing  his  threefold  office.  Sal- 
vation must  be  purchased,  proclaimed,  and  applied ;  the  first 
of  these  respects  Christ's  Priestly  office ;  the  second,  his  Pro- 
phetical ;  and  the  third,  his  Kingly  ;  accordingly  he  is  said  to  be 
made  of  God  unto  us  wisdom,  righteousness^  sancti/i cation,  and 
redemption,  1  Cor.  i.  30.  and  elsewhere  he  styles  himself.  The 
Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life,  John  xiv.  6. 

Moreover,  in  the  execution  of  these  offices,  and  bringing  us 
thereby  to  salvation,  he  deals  with  God  and  man  in  different 
respects ;  with  God,  more  especially,  as  a  Priest,  in  satisfying 
his  justice,  and  procuring  his  favour :  thus  the  high  priest  un- 
der the  law,  who  Avas  a  type  of  Christ's  Priestly  office,  is  said 
to  be  ordained  for  ttien  in  things  pertaining  to  God,  that  he  may 
offer  both  gifts  and  sacrifices  for  sins,  Heb.  v.  1.  even  so  Christ, 
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our  great  High  Priest,  by  offering  himself  a  sacrifice,  perform- 
ed that  part  of  his  ministry  which  pertained  to  God,  in  the  be-? 
"half  of  men;  and  he  also  deals  with  God,  by  appearing  in  his 
presence,  continually  making  intercession  for  them  ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  deals  with  men,  as  designing  to  bring  them  to 
God,  which  he  does  more  especially  as  a  Prophet  and  King. 

3.  These  three  offices,  which  Christ  executes,  are  distinct, 
and  therefore  not  to  be  confounded.  This  we  maintain  against 
Socinus,  and  his  followers  :  they  speak,  indeed,  of  Christ,  as  a 
Prophet,  Priest,  and  King,  which  they  are  obliged  to  do,  be- 
cause the  words  are  so  frequently  mentioned  in  scripture  ;  yet 
the  sense  they  give  of  them,  amounts  to  little  more  than  an  ac- 
knowdedgment  of  his  Prophetical  ofTice  :  and  even  this,  as  they 
explain  it,  contains  in  it  nothing  more  than  what  other  prophets, 
that  went  before  him,  either  were,  or  might  have  been,  qualified 
to  perform ;  for  any  one,  who  is  ui;der  divine  inspiration,  may 
infallibly  declare  the  will  of  God,  and  give  forth  those  laws,  by 
which  God  has  ordained  that  his  church  should  be  governed  ; 
and  our  Saviour,  according  to  them,  does  little  more  than  this. 
They  speak  of  him,  indeed,  as  a  Priest,  but  not  as  making  satis- 
faction for  our  sins  to  the  justice  of  God,  nor  by  interceding  in 
the  virtue  thereof,  but  only  by  putting  up  prayers  and  sup- 
plications to  him  on  our  behalf;  which  differs  very  little  from 
those  prayers  and  supplications  that  were  put  up  by  other  pro- 
phets in  Ijehalf  of  the  people. 

Again,  they  speak  of  him  as  a  King,  but  not  as  subduing  our 
wills,  or  conquering  our  enemies,  by  almighty  power;  or,  if 
they  allow  that  he  subdues  us  to  himself,  as  a  King,  yet,  in  their 
farther  explaining  thereof,  they  mean  nothing  else  by  it,  but 
his  gaining  us  over  to  his  side  by  arguments,  freeing  us  from 
our  ignorance,  and  over-coming  our  prejudices  against  truth, 
by  a  clear  revelation  of  it ;  or,  if  they  speak  of  his  conquering 
our  enemies,  they  intend  nothing  else  by  it,  but  his  guarding 
and  defending  his  people,  by  furnishing  them  with  arguments 
to  resist  their  subtle  attempts  against  them,  all  which  things  are 
reducible  to  his  Prophetical  office  ;  so  that,  though  they  speak 
t)f  him  as  executing  three  olfices,  it  is  no  more  tiian  if  they 
should  assert,  that  he  executes  but  one  ;  and  the  must  they  in- 
tend by  all  this,  is,  that  he  is  a  teacher,  sent  fioni  (iod,  and 
consequently  not  much  superior  in  excellencv  to  Moses,  who 
was  a  propliet,  raised  uj)  from  among  his  brethren,  and  had  the 
honourable  character  given  him,  that  he  w^sfaiihful  iti  all  his 
hoHst: ;  whereas,  the  ajiostle  proves,  by  what  he  says  of  our 
Lord  Jesus,  that  he  was  countfJ  xvorlliy  ,0/  mere  (^'hry,  as  he 
ivho  hath  huilJcd  the  hon.st\  hath  more  honour  than  the  house ; 
and  farther  styles  him  a  divine  Person,  when  he  sajs,  he  that 
built  all  things  is  God^  Heb.  iii.  2,  3- 
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4.  These  three  offices,  which  Christ  executes,  are  not  to  be 
divided,  especially  when  they  are  executed  in  such  a  way,  as  is 
effectual  to  the  salvation  of  those  who  are  concerned  herein. 
He  may,  indeed,  in  an  objective  way,  reveal  the  wiii  ot  God^ 
or  give  laws  to  his  church,  as  a  Prophet,  without  workmg  sa- 
vingly upon  the  understanding  :  he  may  also  execute  his  kingly 
office,  as  a  judge,  in  pouring  the  vials  of  his  wrath  on  his  ene- 
mies, without  subduing  the  stubbornness  of  their  wills,  or  bring- 
ing them  to  the  obedience  oj  faith  :  nevertheless,  we  must  con- 
clude, that,  wheresoever  he  executes  one  of  these  offices  in  a 
saving  way,  he  executes  them  all.  In  this  respect,  though  the 
offices  be  distinguished,  yet  in  the  execution  of  them,  they  are 
not  divided  :  thus  whosoever  is  so  taught  by  him,  as  a  Prophet, 
as  to  be  made  wise  to  salvation,  is  redeemed  by  his  blood,  as  a 
Priest,  overcome  by  his  power  as  a  King,  and  brought  into  sub- 
jection to  his  Avill  in  all  things  ;  so  all  for  whom,  as  a  priest,  he 
has  purchased  peace,  to  them  he  will,  in  his  own  time,  proclaim 
it,  as  a  Prophet,  and  enable  them  to  believe  in  him,  by  making 
them  willing  in  the  day  of  his  power. 

5.  He  executes  these  offices  in  a  twofold  state ;  first,  of  hu- 
miliation, and  then  of  exaltation,  with  different  circumstances 
agreeable  thereunto;  which  twofold  state  will  be  considered  in 
some  following  answers.  What  we  shall  observe,  at  present, 
concerning  it  is,  that  that  part  of  Christ's  priestly  office,  in 
which  he  made  atonement  for  sin,  was  executed  on  earth  in  his 
state  of  humiliation ;  whereas  the  other  part  thereof,  consisting 
in  his  intercession,  together  with  some  branches  of  his  propheti- 
cal and  kingly  office,  were  executed  both  in  earth  and  heaven, 
though  in  a  different  manner,  agreeable  to  those  circumstances 
of  glory  in  which  he  was,  and  is- 


QuEST.  XLIII.  IIo7v  doth  Christ  execute  the  office  of  a  Pro- 
phet ? 

Answ.  Christ  executeth  the  office  of  a  Prophet,  in  his  reveal- 
ing to  the  church,  in  all  ages,  by  his  Spirit  and  word,  in  di- 
vers ways  of  administration,  the  whole  Mill  of  God,  in  all 
things  concerning  their  edification  and  salvation. 

THAT  which  may  be  first  observed,  before  we  consider  the 
parts  of  Christ's  prophetical  office,  and  the  manner  of  his 
executing  it,  is  the  order  in  which  it  is  mentioned,  as  set  before 
his  priestly  and  kingly  offices,  which  may  give  us  occasion  to 
e^nquire  whether  it  be  executed  before  them. 

1.  If  we  consider  the  natural  order  of  his  executing  his  three 
offices,  or  the  dependence  of  the  execution  of  them,  one  on  the 
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■ftther,  then  it  must  be  observed,  that  he  first  executes  his  priest- 
ly office,  and,  pursuant  hereunto,  his  prophetical  and  kingly; 
for  sinners  must  first  be  redeemed  by  his  blood,  before  they  can 
be  brought  to  a  saving  knowledge  of  him,  or  an  entire  subjec- 
tion to  him ;  therefore  he  first  deals  with  God  as  a  Priest,  in 
our  behalf,  and  thereby  prepares  the  way  of  salvation,  and  lays 
the  foundation  thereof,  in  his  oblation  and  intercession,  and  then, 
as  a  Prophet  and  King,  he  deals  with  men,  and  thereby  brings 
them  to  God.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  if  these  three  offices 
were  to  be  laid  down  in  their  natural  order,  we  must  say,  that 
Christ  executes  the  office  of  a  Priest,  Prophet,  and  King. 

2.  If  we  consider  the  order  in  which  our  Saviour  executed 
these  offices,  in  the  exercise  of  his  public  ministry,  we  may  say, 
he  first  produced  his  commission,  or  proclaimed  the  end  of  his 
coming  into  the  world,  and  proved  himself  to  be  the  Messiah, 
and  so  discovered  himself  to  his  people,  as  the  great  Prophet  of 
his  church ;  and,  after  that,  he  laid  down  his  life,  as  a  sacrifice 
for  sin,  as  a  Priest,  and  then  he  conquered  his  enemies,  spoiled 
principalities  and  powers,  and  exerted  the  exceeding  greatness 
of  his  power,  in  the  application  of  redemption,  as  a  King.  It 
is  in  this  respect  that  the  offices  of  Christ  are  generally  treated 
of,  in  the  same  method  in  which  they  are  here  laid  down  ;  so 
that  his  prophetical  office  is  first  mentioned,  which  is  what  we 
are  now  to  consider.     And, 

I.  We  shall  shew  how  Christ  is  described,  in  scripture,  as 
the  Prophet  of  his  church.  There  are  many  expressions  where- 
by his  prophetical  office  is  set  forth  :  Thus  he  is  styled,  a  Teach- 
er come  from  God^  John  iii.  2.  and  he  calls  himself  our  Master  ^ 
Matt,  xxiii.  8.  or  the  Lord  of  our  faith,  and,  as  such,  is  distin- 
guished from  all  other  teachers,  some  of  which  affected  very 
much  to  be  called  Rabbi,  and  would  persuade  the  world,  by  au 
implicit  faith,  to  believe  whatever  they  said :  But  our  Saviour 
advises  his  disciples  to  refuse  that  title  ;  for,  says  he,  One  is 
your  master^  even  Christ. 

Again,  he  is  called,  a  laiu-giver^  Mat.  xxxiii.  22.  or,  the  one 
and  only  lawgiver ;  and,  it  is  added,  that  he  differs  from  all 
other  law-givers,  in  that  he  is  able  to  save,  and  to  destroif,  Jamci 
iv.  12.  he  is  also  called.  The  Anq-el,  or  Messenger  of  the  cove- 
nant, who  revcjUs  the  covenant  of  grace  to  us;  and  brings  these 
glad  tidings,  thiit  is,  in  him,  reconciling  the  world  to  himself. 

He  is  also  called.  The  apostle,  as  well  as  tlie  high  Priest,  of 
our  profession,  Heb.  iii.  1.  as  he  was  first  sent  of  God  to  pub- 
lish peace,  before  he  appointed  others,  who  are  called  apostles, 
or  inferior  ministers  to  him,  to  pursue  the  same  design.  He  is 
also  styled,  A  witness  to  the  people,  their  leader  and  connmDider, 
Isa.  Iv.  4.  and  he  is  farther  described,  as  a  faithful  xuidiess, 
Rev.  i.  5. 

Vol.  II,  K  k 
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And  he  is  set  forth  by  several  metaphorical  expressions,  which 
denote  the  execution  of  this  office,  viz.  The  light  which  shineth 
in  darkness^  John  i.  5.  Thus  the  prophet  Isaiah  describes  him, 
when  he  sa3^s,  Arise^  shine^for  thy  light  is  come^  and  the  glory 
of  the  Lord  is  risen  upon  thee^  Isa.  Ix.  1.  He  is  likewise  com- 
pared to  the  sun,  the  fountain  of  light,  and  so  called,  The  Sun 
of  righteousness^  that  was  to  arise  xvith  healing  in  his  xvingSy 
IMai.  iv.  2.  and,  The  bright  and  morriing  star.  Rev.  xxii.  16. 
by  Tvhich  ,and  many  other  expressions  to  the  same  purpose,  this 
prophetical  office  of  Christ  is  set  forth  in  scripture. 

IL  We  shall  now  consider  what  Christ  does  in  the  execution 
of  his  prophetical  office,  as  he  is  said  to  reveal  the  will  of  God 
to  his  church.     And, 

1.  How  he  was  qualified  for  this  work,  which  supposes  him 
to  have  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  divine  will.  We  have  be- 
fore observed,  that  the  Socinians,  agreeably  to  the  low  thoughts 
they  have  of  him,  as  a  mere  creature,  suppose,  that  he  was  un- 
acquainted with  the  will  of  God  till  he  entered  on  his  public 
ministry;  and,  in  order  to  his  being  instructed  therein,  that  he 
was,  soon  after  his  baptism,  taken  into  heaven,  and  there  learn- 
ed, from  the  Father,  what  he  was  to  impart  to  mankind,  which 
they  suppose  to  be  the  meaning  of  those  scriptures,  that  speak 
of  him,  as  coming  down  from  heaven^  or  coming  forth  from  the 
Father^  into  the  world,  John  vi.  38.  compared  with  chap.  xvi. 
28.  and  his  speaking  as  the  Father  had  taught  him^  or  what  fie 
had  seen  with  his  Father^  chap.  viii.  28,  38.  But,  since  we  have 
shewn  the  absurdity  of  this  opinion  elsewhere,  when  speaking 
in  defence  of  our  Saviour's  deity  *,  and  have  considered  that 
those  scriptures,  which  mention  his  coming  down  from  heaven, 
plainly  refer  to  his  incarnation,  and  that  the  mode  of  expression 
5s  the  same,  as  when  God  is  said,  in  other  scriptures,  to  come 
down  into  this  lower  world,  by  his  manifestative  presence  here, 
which  is  not  inconsistent  with  his  omnipresence  ;  therefore  I 
■shall  only  add,  at  present,  that  those  scriptures,  which  speak  of 
Christ's  being  taught  the  things  which  he  was  to  impart  to  the 
church,  as  they  do  not  overthrow  the  omniscience  of  his  divine 
nature ;  so  they  give  no  countenance  to  this  supposition,  that  his 
liuman  nature  was  taken  up  into  heaven  to  be  taught  tlie  will 
of  God.  In  this  nature,  indeed,  he  needed  instruction,  and  had 
:no  knowledge  but  what  he  received  by  communication ;  and  it 
IS  plainly  said  of  him,  that  he  increased  in  wisdom^  as  he  advan- 
ced in  age  :  But  the  knowledge  which  he  had,  as  man,  which 
was  sufficient  to  furnish  him  for  the  execution  of  this  office,  pro- 
ceeded from  a  two-fold  cause,  namely,  the  union  of  that  nature 
with  his  divine  Person,  the  result  whereof  was,  his  having  all 
those  perfections  that  belong  to  it,  of  which  the  knowledge  ojp 
»  See  Vol.  1.  Page  .347—^50. 
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divine  things  is  one ;  for  it  would  have  been  a  dishonour  to  him, 
as  God,  to  be  united  to  a  nature  that  had  the  least  blemish  or 
defect,  or  was  unqualified  to  perform  the  vv'ork  v/hich  he  wais 
therein  to  engage  in.  And,  besides  this,  our  Saviour  had  an 
unction  from  the  Holy  Ghost,  which,  as  has  been  already  ob- 
served, implies  not  only  his  receiving  a  commission,  but,  to- 
gether therewith,  all  necessary  qualifications  to  discharge  the 
work  he  was  engaged  in,  which  include  in  them  his  knowing 
the  whole  will  of  God  ;  as  it  is  said,  God  gave  not  the  Spirit  bij 
■measure  unto  him^  John  iii.  34.  that  is,  he  gave  it  in  a  greatex 
measure  to  him,  than  he  ever  did  to  any  other,  as  the  work,  that 
he  was  to  engage  in,  required  it. 

2.  Let  us  now  consider  what  is  the  v.'ill  of  God,  which  Christ 
reveals.  This  includes  in  it  every  thing  that  relates  to  our  sal- 
vation, or  that  IS  necessary  to  be  known  and  believed  by  us,  in 
order  thereunto,  viz.  that  God  had  an  eternal  design  to  glorify 
his  grace,  in  the  recovery  of  a  part  of  mankind  from  that  guilt 
and  misery,  in  which  they  \vere  involved,  and  putting  them  in- 
to the  possession  of  complcat  blessedness  ;  and  that,  in  order 
hereunto,  eacii  oi  the  Persons  in  the  Godhead  designed  to  de- 
monstrate their  distinct  Personal  glor\',  that,  in  this  respect, 
they  might  I'eceive  adoration  and  praise  from  men  ;  the  Father, 
as  sending  our  Saviour,  to  be  a  Redeemer ;  the  Son,  as  taking 
that  character  and  work  upon  him  ;  and  the  Spirit,  as  applying 
the  redemption  purchased  by  him. 

Moreover,  he  was  to  make  a  public  proclamation  that  salva- 
tion was  attainable ;  and  that  the  way  to  attain  it,  was  by  sin- 
ners coming  to  him  as  a  Mediator,  by  whom  they  might  have 
access  to  the  Father ;  and  to  invite  them  to  come  to  him  by 
faith,  as  he  often  does  in  the  gospel.  He  was  also  to  let  them 
know,  that  this  faith  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  in  what  way  they 
may  expect  to  attain  it,  to  wit,  in  a  constant  attendance  on  the 
ordinances  of  his  own  appointment ;  and,  to  encourage  them  here- 
unto, that  there  are  many  great  and  precious  promises,  which 
are  all  put  into  his  hand,  to  apply  and  make  good  to  his  people. 
These,  and  many  other  things,  which  contain  in  them  the  sum 
and  substance  of  the  gospel,  are  what  we  understand  by  the 
will  of  God,  which  Christ  communicates,  as  a  Prophet,  to  his 
church.  As  it  may  be  observed,  that  these  doctrines  are  such 
as  are  matter  of  pure  revelation,  which  could  not  have  been 
known  without  it,  as  well  as  of  the  highest  importance,  and  there- 
fore worthy  to  be  jnade  known  by  so  excellent  a  Person.  And. 
this  leads  us  to  consider, 

III.  The  persons  to  whom  Christ  reveals  the  will  of  God, 
namely,  the  church ;  to  them  the  lively  oracles  of  God  are  com- 
mitted ;  and  they  are  buiit  on  the  foundations  of  the  apostles 
and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himgclf  being  the  chief  Corner-stone- 
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As  for  the  world,  which  is  sometimes  opposed  to  the  church,  it 
is  said,  that,  by  wisdom  it  knew  not  God^  1  Cor.  i.  21.  that  is, 
not  in  such  a  way  as  he  is  revealed  in  the  gospel ;  but  the  church, 
which  Christ  loved,  and  for  which  he  gave  himself,  is  said  to 
be  sanctified  hij  the  word^  Eph.  v.  26.  and  to  them  it  is  giveUy 
to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven;  but  to  others  it  is 
not  given ^  Matt,  xiii.  11.  so  that  the  church  is  the  seat,  and 
the  object  of  the  execution  of  Christ's  prophetical,  as  well  as  of 
his  other  offices  ;  They  are  taught  by  him  as  the  truth  is  in  Je- 
sus^ Eph.  iv.  21. 

IV.  We  are  now  to  consider  the  way  and  means  by  which 
Christ  reveals  the  will  of  God  to  the  church ;  there  are  two  ways 
by  which  this  is  done. 

1.  Objectively,  which  is  an  external  method  of  instruction, 
the  effect  and  consequence  whereof  is  our  hearing  of  him  by  the 
hearing  of  the  ear,  or  as  the  apostle  calls  it,  our  having  the  form- 
ofknoxvledge^  and  of  the  truth  in  the  law,  Rom.-'ii.  20.  This  in- 
struction Christ  is  said  to  give  by  the  word  :  And  this  he  did ; 
first,  by  publishing  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  in  his  own  Per- 
son, which  he  mentions,  as  one  great  end  for  which  he  was  sent 
into  the  world,  as  he  says,  I rnust preach  the  kingdom  ofGod^for 
therefore  am  I  sent^  Luke  iv.  43.  and  accordingly  he  styles 
himself.  The  Light  of  the  worlds  John  viii.  12.  and  it  is  said, 
that  he  xvas  anointed  to  preach  good  things  unto  the  meek^  sent 
to  bi)id  up  the  broken-hearted^  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives^ 
and  the  opening  of  the  prison  to  them  that  are  bounds  Isa.  Ixi. 
1.  and  when  he  is  represented,  as  complying  with  the  call  of 
God,  and  delighting  to  do  his  xvill^  he  adds,  /  have  preached 
righteousness  in  the  great  congregation  ;  lo^  I  have  not  refrained 
viij  lips^  0  Lord^  thou  knowest^  I  have  not  hid  thy  rig'hteousness 
ruithin  my  hearty  I  have  declared  thy  faithfulness  and  thy  salva- 
tion ;  I  have  not  concealed  thy  loving- kindness^  arid  thy  truth^ 
from  the  great  congregation^  Psal.  xl.  9,  10.  And  as  Christ 
preached  the  gospel  in  his  own  Person,  so,  when  he  left  the 
Vv'orld,  he  gave  commission  to  others  to  preach  it,  and  his  Spi- 
rit to  instruct  them  what  they  should  deliver,  by  whose  inspira- 
tion his  word  was  committed  to  writing,  which  is  the  fountain 
of  all  truth  ;  and,  by  this  means,  the  church  attains,  as  at  this 
day,  the  knowledge  thereof. 

2.  Our  Saviour  reveals  the  will  of  God  to  his  people,  in  a 
subjective  wav,  which  is  internal,  whereby  he  deals  with  their 
liearts,  which  he  disposes  and  fits  to  receive  the  truth  :  Here- 
by he  opens  the  e}es  of  the  understanding,  to  see  a  beauty  and 
glory  in  the  gospel,  and  inclines  all  the  powers  and  faculties  of 
the  soul  to  be  conformed  to  it ;  and  this  he  does  more  especially 
m  those  in  whom  he  executes  his  prophetical  office  effectually, 
ianto  sulvatlon.    This  is  styled,  in  this  answer,  Christ's  execu- 
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ting  his  prophetical  office  by  his  Spirit,  as  distinguibkcd  from 
the  execution  thereof  by  his  word.  We  read  sometimes  of  the 
Spirit's  teaching  us,  in  scripture  as  our  Saviour  tells  his  disci- 
ples, that  He,  viz.  the  Spirit,  would  guide  them  into  all  truth^ 
John  xvi.  13.  and  of  believers  having  their  souls  piirifcd^  in 
obeifing  the  truth ^  through  the  Spirit^  1  Pet.  i.  22.  and  at  other 
times  of  Christ's  teaching  by  his  Spirit.  Now  there  is  no  es- 
sential difference  between  Christ's  teaching  as  God,  and  the 
Spirit's  teaching,  since  the  divine  glory  of  the  Son  and  Spirit, 
to  which  this  effect  is  attributed,  is  the  same :  But  Christ's  teach- 
ing by  his  Spirit,  only  denotes,  as  was  before  observed  under  a 
foregoing  answer,  the  subserviency  of  the  Spirit's  acting  here- 
in, to  Christ's  executing  this  branch  of  his  prophetical  office, 
wherebv  he  demonstrates  his  personal  glory  *. 

V.  We  are  now  to  consider  the  various  ages  in  which  Christ 
is  said  to  execute  this  office.  That  he  did  this  after  his  incar- 
nation ;  first,  in  his  own  Person,  and  then,  by  taking  care  that 
his  gospel  should  be  preached  in  all  succeeding  ages,  until  his 
second  coming,  has  been  already  considered.  We  mav  also  ob- 
serve, that  Christ  executed  his  prophetical  office  before  his  in- 
carnation :  Thus  it  is  said,  that,  by  his  Spirit^  he  preached  nn- 
to  the  spirits  in  prison^  that  is,  to  the  world  before  the  flood, 
who  are  represented  in  the  words  immediately  following,  as  dis- 
obedient^ xvhen  once  the  long-sulfering  ofGodtvaitcdin  the  days 
of  Noah^  while  the  ark  xvas  preparing^  1  Pet.  iii.  19,  20.  so 
that  Noah  who  was  a  pi'ophet,  was  his  inferior  minister,  raised 
up,  and  spirited  by  him,  to  preach  to  the  world,  which  upon  that 
account,  is  called  Christ's  preaching,  and  accordingly  herein  he 
executed  his  prophetical  office.  And  he  is  also  said  to  have 
given  the  law  from  mount  Sinai,  as  the  apostle's  words  seem  to 
intimate,  when  he  says.  Whose  voice  shock  the  earthy  Heb.  xii. 
26.  to  wit,  mount  Sinai,  which  trembled  when  he  gave  the  law 
from  thence  ;  and  that  this  refers  to  our  Saviour,  appears  frOm 
the  words  immediately  foregoing,  wherein  it  is  said.  See  that 
ye  refuse  not  him  that  speaketh^  namely,  Christ  ;yc/-  if  they  es~ 
capcd  not  ivho  refused  him  that  spake  on  earthy  to  wit,  from 
moimt  Sinai,  or  when  he  spake  on  earth,  much  more  shall  not 
we  escape  if  we  turn  away  from  him^  that  speaketh  from  heaven  i 
luhjse  voice  then  shook  the  earthy  {kc.  ver.  25. 

Moreover,  that  he  executed  his  prophetical  office  before  his 
incarnation,  and  thireby  led  his  church  into  the  knowledge  of 
dhiiie  truth,  is  evident,  from  the  account  we  have,  in  scrijiture, 
of  his  appearing  to  them  in  the  form  of  a  man,  or  an  angel, 
which  he  more  frequentlv  did,  before  the  word  of  God  was 
committed  to  writing,  anil  afterwards  occasionally  in  fbllov.im; 
aj^cs  :  Thus  ho  appeared  to  Moses  in  the  burning  bush,  and 
•Sec  Vol.  LPagt  291,292. 
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sent  him  into  Egypt  to  demand  liberty  for  Israel,  and  afterward* 
he  led  them  through  the  red  sea,  as  appearing  in  the  pillar  of 
the  cloud  and  fire  ;  and  he  is  described,  as  the  angel  xvhich  -was 
iv'tth  Moses  in  the  church  in  the  wilderness  which  spake  to  him 
ifi  mount  Sinai^  mid  with  our  fathers^  ivho  received  the  lively  ora^ 
cles.,  Acts  vii.  38.  which  is  a  farther  proof  of  what  was  before 
mentioned,  that  he  gave  the  law  from  thence ;  and  while  they 
travelled  through  the  wilderness,  he  led  them  ahout^  or  went  be- 
fore them,  in  the  pillar  of  cloud,  and  instructed  theruy  Deut. 
xxxii.  10.  so  that  all  the  knowledge  of  divine  things,  which 
they  attained  to,  was  the  result  of  the  execution  of  his  prophet-^ 
ical  office  unto  them.  And  when  at  any  time  they  opposed 
Moses,  his  under-minister,  he  appeared  in  Person  and  vindica- 
ted him  ;  as  in  that  particular  instance,  occasioned  by  Aaron's 
and  Miriam's  speaking  against  him,  wherein  it  is  said,  The 
Lord  came  down  in  a  pillar  of  a  cloudy  ayid  stood  in  the  door  of 
the  tabernacle^  andsaid^  If  there  he  a  prophet  among  you^  /,  the 
Lord^  zuill  make  myself  known  unto  Imn  in  a  visioji^  and  xvill  speak 
unto  him  in  a  dream;  7ny  servant  Bloscs  is  not  so  ^  rvho  is  faith' 
ful  in  all  mine  house^  Numb.  xii.  5 — 7.  which  is  a  farther  inti- 
mation, that  Christ  then  executed  his  prophetical  office,  by  in- 
spiring the  prophets,  who  were  raised  up  at  that  time.* 

To  conclude  this  head,  we  may  observe  the  difference  be- 
tween Christ's  executing  his  Prophetical  office,  before  and  af- 
ter his  incarnation.  In  the  former  of  these,  as  was  but  now 
hinted,  he  occasionally  assumed  the  likeness  of  the  human  na- 
ture, that  he  might  the  better  converse  with  man,  but  was  not 
really  incarnate ;  in  the  latter,  he  delivered  the  mind  and  will 
of  God,  as  dwelling  in  our  nature.  Before  this,  he  discovered 
what  was  necessary  to  be  known  by  the  church  at  that  time, 
and  gave  them  those  promises  which  related  to  the  work  of  our 
redemption,  to  be  performed  by  him :  but,  in  the  present  exe- 
cution of  his  Prophetical  office,  he  opens  a  more  glorious  scene, 
and  represents  all  those  promises,  as  having  their  accomplish- 
ment in  him,  and  displays  the  divine  perfections,  in  bringing 
about  our  salvation,  in  their  greatest  beauty  and  lustre. 


Quest.  XLIV.  Hoxv  doth  Christ  execute  the  office  of  a  Priest? 

Answ.  Christ  executeth  the  office  of  a  Priest,  in  his  once  of- 
fering himself  a  sacrifice,  without  spot,  to  God,  to  be  a  re- 

*  Tfie  force  of  this  argument,  and  the  application  of  these  ar.d  several  other  scrlp- 
iiires  to  Christ,  depend  upon  this  supposition,  -which,  ive  take  for  gra.cted,  and,  ivere^ 
It  needful,  might  easily  be  proved,  that  ivfLenever  a  divine  person  is  said,  in  scripture, 
to  appear  in  the  foi^n  of  an  ajigel,  or  to  appear  in  a  cloud  as  a  symbol,  or  emblem  of 
fits  presence,  this  is  always  meant  of  our  Saviojtr.  But  conipare  Watts's  Works, 
o  vol.  581,  and  F.dwards's  Works,  4  vol.  491. 
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conciliation  for  the  sins  of  his  people,  and  in  making  conti- 
nual intercession  for  them. 

IN  considering  Christ's  Priestly  office,  as  described  in  this 
answer,  we  may  observe  the  two  great  branches  thereof, 
namely,  the  offering  himself  a  sacrifice ;  and  making  interces- 
sion. There  are  several  scriptures  which  expressly  mention  both 
of  them  :  thus  he  is  said,  through  the  eternal  Spirit^  to  have  of- 
fered himsefy  xuilhout  spot^  to  God,  Heb.  ix.  14.  and  then  de- 
scribed as  having  entered  into  heaven,  7iow  to  appear  in  the  pre- 
sence of  God  for  us,  ver.  24.  and  elsewhere  the  apostle  speaks 
of  him,  as  having-  an  unchangeable  priesthood,  and  beijig  able  to 
save  them  to  the  uttermost  that  come  U7ito  God  by  him,  and  that 
this  is  founded  on  his  offering  up  himself,  and  making  inter- 
cession for  them,  chap.  vii.  24,  25,  27.  In  considering  this,  we 
may  observe, 

I.  The  reason  of  his  being  styled  a  Priest,  which  denomina- 
tion was  taken  from  those  who  exercised  the  priestly  office  un- 
der the  ceremonial  law,  who  were  types  of  him,  as  such  :  ac- 
cordingly we  may  consider;  that  the  office  of  the  priesthood  was 
executed  by  sundry  persons,  appointed  to  this  service.  A  priest 
was  a  public  minister,  who  was  to  serve  at  the  altar,  to  offer 
both  gifts  and  sacrifices  for  sins,  Heb.  v.  1.  That  these  were 
offered  in  all  the  ages  of  the  church,  after  the  fall  of  man,  ap- 
pears, from  the  sacrifice  that  Abel  offered,  which  the  apostle 
calls  an  excellent  one,  and,  upon  this  occasion,  says,  that  he 
obtained  witness  that  he  "was  righteous,  God  testifying  of  his 
gifts,  Heb.  xi.  4.  and  therefore  it  follows,  that  it  was  instituted 
by  him  :  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  there  was,  in  that  early  age 
of  the  church,  a  set  of  men  solemnly  and  publickly  invested  in 
this  office :  but  the  heads  of  families  are  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  the  public  ministers  in  holy  things,  and  particularly 
priests,  though  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  then  so  styled ; 
and  thus  it  continued  till  about  the  time  that  God  brought  Is- 
rael out  of  Eg)'pt,  when,  by  his  appointment,  all  the  first-born 
of  the  children  of  Israel  were  consecrated  to  him ;  and  these 
officiated  as  priests,  during  that  small  interval  of  time,  till  the 
priesthood  was  settled  in  the  tribe  of  Levi,  upon  which  occa- 
sion God  says,  J  have  taken  the  Levites  from  among  the  children 
of  Israel,  instead  of  all  the  first-born,  because  all  the  first-born 
are  mine  ;  for  on  the  day  that  I  smote  all  the  first-born,  in  the 
land  of  Egypt,  I  halloxved  unto  me  all  the  frst-born  in  Israel^ 
Numb.  ili.  12,  13.  And,  when  (iod  gave  the  ceremonial  law 
from  mount  Sinai,  he  appointed  that  tribe  to  minister  as  priests 
in  holy  things.  Of  these  some  had  one  part  of  the  ministry  of 
the  sanctuary  committed  to  them,  and  others  another  ;  particu- 
larly the  priesthood,  or  the  charge  of  offering  gift  j  and  sacrifi 
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ces,  was  more,  eapecially  committed  to  the  family  of  Aaron,  of 
which  the  eldest  son,  in  their  respective  generations,  was  gene- 
rally advanced  to  the  high  priesthood,  and  other  descendants 
Irgm  him  were  common  priests,  who  acted  under,  or  were  as- 
sistants to  him  in  all  the  parts  of  his  ministry,  excepting  that 
which  respected  his  entering  into  the  holy  of  holies.  These 
v^ere  invested  in  their  respective  offices  by  unction,  though  the 
high  priest's  oiTice  and  unction  had  some  things  peculiar  in  it, 
in  which  it  exceeded  theirs ;  and  they  were  all  types  of  Christ's 
priesthood,  though  the  high  priest  was  so  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree ;  which  leads  us  to  consider, 

II.  The  Priesthood  of  Christ,  as  typified  under  the  ceremo- 
nial law,  and  that  either  by  the  service  which  was  commonly 
performed  bv  the  high  priest,  and  other  priests  under  him,  or 
as  it  was  typified  by  Mclchizedec,  who  is  occasionally  men- 
tioned in  scripture,  as  shadowing  forth  Christ's  Priesthood  in 
seme  particular  instances,  which  were  not  contained  in  other 
types  thereof. 

1.  We  shall  speak  concerning  the  priests  under  the  law,  as 
types  of  Christ's  Priesthood,  and  particularly  shew  wherein 
their  priesthood  agrees  with,  or  differs  from  his. 

(1.)  Wherein  they  agree. 

Isty  Everif  high  priest  zuas  taken  from  among  men^  as  the 
apostle  observes,  Heb.  v.  1.  andxuas  ordained  for  men  in  things 
pertaining  to  God,  And,  to  this  we  may  add,  that  he  was  taken 
from  among  his  brethren,  and  so  must  be  a  member  of  that 
church,  in  whose  name  he  administered,  and  of  which  he  was 
the  head,  by  the  dignity  of  his  office.  In  this,  he  was  a  lively 
t37pe  of  Christ,  who,  in  order  to  his  being  an  High  Priest,  be- 
came man,  that  he  might  perform  this  ministry  for  men  in 
things  pertaining  to  God.  It  is  true,  the  validity  of  his  office, 
or  the  efficacy  thereof  to  answer  its  designed  end,  arose  from 
the  dignity  of  his  Person,  as  God ;  yet  the  matter  thereof,  or 
the  ministry  he  performed,  required  that  he  should  be  taken 
from  among  men,  and  have  all  the  essential  properties  of  the 
human  nature ;  so  that,  as  the  high  priest  was  taken  out  of  the 
church,  or  from  among  his  brethren,  and,  by  office,  was  the 
head  thereof,  Christ  was  a  member  of  the  church,  and,  as  such, 
c  omplied  with  those  ordinances  which  God  had  instituted  tiiere- 
in,  and  from  the  dignity  of  his  Person  and  office,  was  the  Head 
thereof:  as  a  Member  of  it,  he  was  exposed  to  the  same  temp- 
tations and  miseries  as  they  are,  and  so  is  able  to  sympathize 
with,  and  succour  them  under  all  their  temptations,  Heb,  iv.  1 5. 
compared  with  chap.  v.  2.  and  as  the  Head  thereof,  he  manages 
all  affairs  relating  to  it,  and  expects  that  all  his  people  should 
be  entirely  subjected  to  him. 

2dhj^  The  matter  of  the  priest's  office,  or  tlie  things  that  were 
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ofFercd  by  him,  •were,  as  was  before  observed,  gifts  and  sacri- 
fices offered  for  the  remission  of  sins ;  which  blessing  could  not 
be  attained  without  shedding  of  blood,  as  the  apostle  observes, 
•without  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  rcniission^  chap.  ix.  22. 
Thus  Christ  was  to  redeem  his  people,  and  procure  forgiveness 
of  sins,  and  make  atonement  for  them  by  sacrifice,  or  by  the 
shedding  of  blood. 

3^///,  After  the  high  priest  had  offered  sacrifices,  there  was 
another  part  of  that  ministry,  which  was  peculiar  to  himself,  in 
which  he  was  an  eminent  type  of  Christ,  which  he  performed 
but  once  a  year,  to  wit,  on  the  great  day  of  expiation,  when  he 
went  into  the  holiest  of  all  within  the  vail,  with  blood  and  in- 
cense ;  the  blood  he  sprinkled  on  the  mercy-seat  over  the  ark, 
and  caused  the  smoke  of  the  incense  to  ascend  and  cover  the 
mercy-seat,  and  from  thence  he  received  an  intimation  from 
God,  that  the  sacrifices,  which  he  had  offered  for  the  people, 
were  accepted,  after  which  he  went  out,  and  blessed  them,  in 
the  name  of  the  Lard ;  in  all  which,  lie  was  a  lively  type  of 
Christ's  executing  iiis  Priestly  office,  cliap.  ix.  3,  7.  compared 
with  Lev.  xvi.  14.  who  first  oflered  an  acceptable  sacrifice  for 
us  on  earth,  and  tlicn  entered  into  heaven,  (which  was  typified 
by  the  priest's  entering  into  the  holy  of  holies)  to  present  his 
sacrifice  before  God,  and  to  make  intercession  for  us ;  and,  as 
the  consequence  hereof,  he  blesses  his  people,  in  turning  them 
from  all  their  iniquities,  and  in  conferring  all  die  other  fruits 
and  effects  of  his  sacrifice  upon  them.  Thus  Christ's  Priest- 
hood was  sliadowed  forth  by  that  ministry,  which  vvas  perform- 
ed by  the  priests  under  the  ceremonial  law ;  nevertheless, 

(2.)  There  were  many  things  in  which  they  diflered;  as, 

l.sA,  The  priests  under  the  law  were  mere  men  ;  but  Christ, 
though  truly  man,  was  more  than  a  man.  Though  he  was  made, 
in  all  the  essential  properties  of  the  human  nature,  like  unto 
us ;  yet  he  had  a  divine  nature,  in  which  he  was  equal  with 
God  ;  and  therefore  his  ministry  could  not  but  be  infinitely 
more  valuable,  than  tliat  of  any  others,  who  were  tvpes  of  him. 

2(//;/,  The  priests  under  the  law  were  of  the  tribe  of  Levi, 
and  therefore  theirs  is  called,  by  the  apostle,  Tlic  Lcviticai 
priesthood^  Hcb.  vii.  11.  But  our  Saviour,  as  Man,  was  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  and  therefore  did  not  derive  his  priesthood 
from  them  by  descent,  as  they  did  from  one  another,  chap.  vii. 
13,  14. 

3^///,  The  sacrifices  which  were  offered  by  the  priests  under 
the  law,  were  no  other  than  the  blood  of  beasts,  appointed  for 
that  purpose ;  but  Christ  offered  his  own  blocd,  chap.  ix.  12,  14. 

4//i///,  The  jiriests  under  the  law  were  sinners ;  accordingly 
Aaron  was  obliged  Jirst  to  ofler  up  sacrijice  for  his  orvn  sinsy 
and  then  for  (he  propirs\  chap.  vii.  27.  but  Christ  needed  not 
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to  do  this,  for  he  was  hohj^  harmless^  undefiledy  and  separate 
from  simierSy  ver.  26. 

Sthhj^  The  sacrifices  offered  by  the  priests  under  the  law, 
could  not  expiate,  or  take  axvay  sins^  chap.  x.  4.  but  Christ,  by 
the  offering  that  he  has  made,  hasyjjr  ever  perfected  them  that 
are  sanctified^  or  made  a  full  atonement  for  aii  sin.  Now^since 
it  is  said,  that  it  was  impossible  for  sin  to  be  expiated  by  the 
sacrifices  under  the  law,  we  are  to  enquire  in  what  sense  atone- 
ment was,  or  could  not  be  made  thereby  :  if  the  sin  was  of  such 
a  nature,  or  that  it  was  punishable  by  human  judicature,  the 
making  atonement  by  sacrifice,  in  many  instances,  put  a  stop  to 
the  prosecution,  and  took  away  the  guilt,  which  the  person  had 
contracted,  as  to  any  farther  proceedings  of  men  against  him ; 
for  this  was  an  ordinance  appointed  by  God,  in  which  the  of- 
fender had  an  external  and  visible  recourse  to  the  blood  of  Je- 
sus, signified  by  the  blood  which  he  offered ;  and  this  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  accompanied  with  repentance  for  the  sin 
committed,  which  gave  satisfaction  to  the  church,  as  to  what 
concerned  this  matter,  as  offensive  to  them ;  and  they  could  de- 
mand no  more  of  the  offender,  in  order  to  their  declaring,  that, 
so  far  as  they  were  judges,  his  guilt  was  expiated,  by  that  which 
%vas  signified  by  the  sacrifice  which  he  brought,  which  was  of- 
fered for  him,  and  therefore  the  crime  that  he  committed  was 
pardoned. 

It  is  true,  there  were  some  crimes  that  were  to  be  punished 
with  death ;  and,  in  this  case,  the  church  was  not  to  receive  sa- 
tisfaction by  sacrifice,  nor  were  proceedings  against  the  guilty 
person  to  be  stopped  by  this  means :  and,  among  other  crimes, 
that  of  wilful  murder  was  one  which  admitted  of  no  sacrifice ; 
so,  I  think,  the  meaning  of  what  the  Psalmist  says,  is  to  be  un- 
derstood, Thou  des'irest  not  sacrifice^  else  xvoidd  I  give  it,  Psal. 
li.  16.  as  imi>l\'ing,  that  the  guilt  of  blood  was  such,  that  he 
had  herel)y  forfeited  his  life,  which,  though  no  subject  had 
power  enough  to  take  away,  yet  God  might,  for  this,  have  set 
his  face  against  him,  and  have  cut  him  off,  in  a  visible  manner, 
from  among  his  people,  as  he  often  did,  when  crimes  were  not 
punished  in  a  legal  way.  This  punishment  God  graciously  re- 
mitted, when  he  told  him,  by  Nathan,  that  he  had  put  awat/ 
his  sin,  he  should  not  die,  2  Sam.  xii.  13.  and  David,  when  he 
testifies  his  repentance,  in  this  Psalm,  would  have  offered  sa- 
crifice, but  he  finds  that  none  was  ordained  for  the  sin  he  had 
committed.  In  otlier  cases,  indeed,  the  church  was  satisfied, 
excommunication,  or  some  other  punishment,  prevented,  and 
the  offender  taken  into  favour,  by  his  offering  sacrifice,  in  which 
respect,  this  service  is  called  making  atonement  for  him  :  but, 
in  other  respects,  it  was  impossible  to  expiate  sin  thereby,  so 
j?s  to  procure  justification  in  the  sight  of  God ;  for  they  could 
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not  expiate  it,  as  to  what  concerns  the  conscience,  as  it  is  said, 
that  the  sacr'/Jices  could  not  make  him,  that  did  the  service,  per- 
fect, as  pertaining-  to  the  conscience,  Heb.  ix.  9.  so  that,  that 
guilt  of  sin,  which  burdens  the  consciences  of  men,  as  having 
more  immediately  to  do  with  C^od,  was  taken  away  only  by 
Christ's  sacrifice  ;  in  which  respect,  the  efficacy  hereof  far  ex- 
ceeds all  the  ends  and  designs  of  the  sacrifices,  which  were  of- 
fered under  the  law.  And  this  farther  appears,  inasmuch  as 
these  sacrifices  were  to  be  repeated,  there  being  a  continual  re- 
membrance of  sin ,'  for  this  supposes,  that  sin  was  not  hereby 
wholly  expiated  in  the  sight  of  God  :  and,  in  this,  they  also 
differ  from  the  sacrifice  Christ  offered,  inasmuch  as  that,  being 
effectual  to  take  away  sin,  was  offered  but  once,  chap.  x.  10,  14. 

^thhj.  The  priests  under  the  law  were  mortal,  and  therefore 
the  priesthood  was  successive ;  but  Christ,  as  he  was  not  from 
them  by  a  lineal  descent  so  he  had  no  successor  in  his  priest- 
hood. In  this,  the  apostle  opposes  hirn  to  them,  when  he  says, 
rheif  truly  xvere  inanij,  because  thcij  xvvrc  not  suffered  to  con- 
tinue, hy  reason  of  death  ;  hut  this  man,  because  he  continueth 
ever,  hath  an  unchangeable  priesthood,  chap.  vii.  23. 

Again,  as  the  priesthood  ceased,  in  particular  persons,  by 
death,  so  the  high  priesthood  v.-as  sometimes  taken  away  from 
those  that  were  advanced  unto  it,  for  some  instances  of  mal- 
administration :  thus  the  high  priesthood,  for  some  time,  de- 
scended in  the  line  of  Eleazar,  the  elder  branch  of  Aaron's  fa- 
mily; and  afterwards,  during  the  reign  of  the  judges,  it  was 
transferred  to  the  younger  branch  of  his  family,  namel)',  the 
descendants  from  Ithamar,  in  which  line  it  was  when  Eli  was 
high  priest ;  *  and  afterwards,  when  his  sons,  by  their  vile  be- 
haviour, forfeited  their  right  to  the  high  priesthood,  and  God 
threatened  that  he  would  take  it  away  from  his  familv,  1  Sam. 
ii.  30.  compared  with  ver.  S5.  and  1  Kings  ii.  o5.  (which  was 
accomplished  Avhen  Abiathar,  in  the  beginning  of  Solomon's 
reign,  was  thrust  from  the  priesthood)  it  again  descended  in 
Zadock,  to  the  elder  branch  of  Aaron's  family. 

•  It  is  very  hard  to  tietermine  the  reason  of  the  translation  of  the  hig-h  priesthood 
from  Eleazar  to  Ithamar'* s  family,  or  t/ie  exact  time  7ehen  this  was  dour.  The  learn- 
ed Dr.  Li^htfuot  {See  his  H'orks,  Vol.  I.  page  51.]  ffives  a  very  probtible  account 
hereof,  or  the  best  cuiijecture  that,  I  think,  can  be  mailc  relative  to  it,  which  is  this  . 
He  supposes,  that  Jrpthuh  oj/'ciail  his  ilauifhter,  not  as  devoting  her  to peipctual  vir- 
ginity, but  by puttiyij,'-  hfi'  to  death,  which  -teas  one  of  the  most  vile  and  inhuman  tic- 
tions  that  -we  rt-ad  of  in  .scripture ;  it  teas,  in  Jepihuh,  a  sin  of  ignorance,  arising 
from  the  disadvantat^v  of  las  education,  and  tlic  ill  example  of  those  from  -whom  he 
took  it,  brforc  he  ivas  raised  up  to  be  a  Jud[^e  .•  but  the  iiiif/i  ptiest  ouq-ht  to  have  re- 
strained him  from  it,  by  telling  lam,  that  it  was  a  sin  ;  whef.'Ci^,  instead  thereof  it  tj 
more  than  probable  that  he  ti/us  active  herein,  or  t/ie  per-.cni  by  whom  i/iis  sua ifice  zia : 
performed ;  and  consequently  tins  was  sucL  an  instance  of  mau-ndiitinistrtitiuv,  that, 
for  it,  the  hi^h  priesthood  was  taken  fro'n  thnt  hr,i,ich  '-<  .7(cv?i',':  rtmiili-.  in  -,i,j:  '  ; 
then  ivas,  and  transferred  to  unother- 
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Again  the  priesthood  itself  was  not  designed  to  continue  for 
ever,  but  only  during  that  dispensation ;  after  which,  there  was 
to  be  no  altar,  priests  nor,  sacrifice  :  But  Christ's  priesthood, 
as  it  was  unalienable,  so  it  could  never  be  forfeited  by  male- 
administration,  or  descend  to  any  other ;  therefore  he  is  said  to 
be  a  Priest  for  ever,  which  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  that 
scripture^  in  which  his  priesthood  is  considered,  as  different 
from  the  Levitical  priesthood,  as  those  priests  were  made  xvith- 
out  an  oath  ;  but  this  with  an  oath,  by,  him  that  said  unto  hhn^ 
The  Lord  sware,  and  will  not  repent.  Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever^ 
chap.  vii.  21.  which  oath  not  only  signifies  the  establishing  of 
him  in  his  priesthood,  but  it  secured  to  him  that  he  should  ne- 
ver fall  from  it. 

There  are  other  things  in  which  Christ's  priesthood  differs 
from  that  of  the  priests  under  the  law,  in  that  they  entered  in- 
to the  holy  places  made  with  hands,  but  Christ  into  heaven  it  self 
chap.  ix.  7.  compared  with  ver.  24.  and  then  it  was  only  the 
high  priest  that  was  to  enter  into  the  holy  of  holies  :  But,  as  the 
apostle  observes,  that  under  the  gospel,  in  the  virtue  of  Christ's 
sacrifice,  all  believer's  are  admitted  into  the  holiest  of  all,  that 
is,  they  have  access  through  faith,  into  the  presence  of  God,  by 
the  blood  of  Jesus, 

And  lastly,  under  the  law,  there  was  a  certain  order  of  men 
that  were  priests,  and  yet  all  the  people  were  not  so ;  but,  under' 
the  gospel-dispensation,  believers  are  styled,  an  holy  and  a  roy- 
al priesthood,  and  the  sacrifices  they  offer  up,  are  spiritual  sac- 
rifices, acceptable  to  God,  by  Jesus  Christ,  1  Pet.  ii.  5,  9.  And 
this  leads  us, 

2.  To  consider  Christ's  priesthood,  as  typified  by  Melchize- 
dek,  concerning  whom  it  is  said,  in  Gen.  xiv.  18,  19,  20.  that 
Melchizedek,  king  of  Salem,  brought  forth  bread  and  wine 
to  Abraha?n,  returning  fro  }7i  the  slaughter  of  the  kings  ;  and  he 
•was priest  of  the  most  high  God,  and  he  blessed  him,  &c.  And 
this  is  referred  to,  as  tending  to  set  forth  Christ's  priesthood,  in. 
Psal.  ex.  4.  The  Lord  hath  sworn  and  will  not  repent ;  thou 
art  a  priest  for  ever  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek;  and  the 
apostle,  in  Heb.  vii.  refers  to  these  scriptures,  which  are  the 
only  places  of  the  Old  Testament  where  this  is  mentioned,  and 
applies  them  to  Christ's  priesthood  as  containing  many  things 
which  were  not  typified  by  the  Aaronical  priesthood.  And  it 
may  be  observed,  that  when  the  apostle  enters  on  this  subject, 
he  premises  this  concerning  it,  that  it  contained  a  very  great 
difficulty,  as  he  says,  Of  whom  [i.  e.  Melchizedekl  we  have  ma- 
ny things  to  say,  and  hard  to  be  uttered,  Heb.  v.  11.  that  is, 
hard  to  be  explained,  so  as  to  be  fully  understood ;  it  will  be 
no  strange  thing  therefore  if  we  cannot  fully  explain  it,  or  as- 
sort some  things  concerning  it,  ^\:hich  are  only  probable ;  and 
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certainly  this  observation  of  the  apostle  should  induce  us  to 
treat  on  this  subject  with  the  greatest  humility  and  modesty. 
As  to  what  we  have  to  say  concerning  it,  I  hope  we  shall  ad- 
vance nothing  contrary  to  the  analogy  of  faith,  how  difficult  so- 
ever some  phrases,  used  in  scripture,  relating  thereunto,  may 
seem  to  be :  And  the  method  in  which  we  shall  proceed,  shall 
be  ;  Jirst,  to  enquire  who  this  Melchizedek  was ;  and,  secondly , 
how  we  have  herein  an  eminent  type  of  Christ's  priesthood  in 
some  things,  in  which  it  was  not  shadowed  forth  by  the  Aaron- 
ical  priesthood. 

We  shall  now  enquire  who  this  Melchizedek  probably  was  $ 
and  here  we  pass  by  the  conjecture  of  some  who  lived  in  an 
early  age  of  Christianity,  whom  Epiphanius  mentions  *,  who 
supposed  that  he  was  the  Holy  Ghost ;  which  appears  to  be  et 
very  absurd  notion,  inasmuch  as  we  never  read  in  scripture,  of 
the  Holy  Ghost's  appearing  in  the  form  of  a  man,  nor  of  his 
performing  any  of  those  offices  which  belong  to  the  Mediator ; 
and  therefore  it  is  equally  contrary,  to  the  tenor  of  scripture,  to 
call  him  the  priest  of  the  most  high  God,  as  it  is  to  call  the 
Father  so  ;  and  thus  Melchizedek  is  styled,  in  the  scripture  we 
are  explaining.  I  shall  add  no  more,  as  to  this  ungrounded 
opinion  ;  but  proceed  to  consider  that  which  is  more  common- 
ty  acquiesced  in,  namely. 

Firsts  That  he  was  a  man :  But  when  it  is  farther  enquired^ 
what  man  ?  there  are  three  different  opinions  relating  hereunto. 

(1.)  The  Jews  generally  conclude  that  he  was  Shem,  the  son 
of  Noah,  as  also  do  many  other  ancient  and  modern  writers, 
who  pay  a  deference  to  their  authority  and  reasoning  f .  The 
principal  thing  that  induces  them  to  be  of  this  opinion,  is,  because 
it  appears,  from  scripture-chronology,  that  Shem  was  living  at 
that  time,  when  Abraham  returned  from  the  slaughter  of  the 
kings  [.  And  they  farther  add,  that  Shem,  having  received 
the  patriarchal  benediction  from  his  father,  might  truly  be 
reckoned  the  greatest  man  in  the  church,  and  that  both  as  a 
priest   and  a  king,   as  Melchizedek  is   described  to  be.     But 

♦   Vid.  Epliiph.  Hxr.  Page  67-  §  7-  f  Amorxp;  tJie  latter,  is  the  learned  Dr. 

Lightfuot.  See  his  Works,  Vol.  I.  Page  12-  and  Vol.  11.  Page  327.  t  JVe  have 
no  account  of  the  year  when  this  battle  was  fought ,-  Init  it  is  evident  that  it  ivas 
before  Isaac  luas  bom,  and  conseqiiently  before  .Hbrnham  had  lived  25  years  in  tite: 
Itind  of  Canaan.  .Ind  that  Shem  was  then  living,  appears  from  hence,  that  from 
the  food  to  Ahraham^s  coming  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  was  427  years,  as  appears 
by  considering  (he  num  total  of  the  years  of  the  lixes  of  the  patriarchs,  mentioned 
in  Gen.  xi.  10.  «[>  aeq.  and  also  that  'I'erah  was  130  years  old  when  Jlbniham  was 
born,  as  appears,  by  comparing  Cicn.  x\.  3'J.  -u'/rA  Acts  vu.4.  and  Gen.  xii.  4.  anrf 
by  considering  Mruham  as  75  years  old,  as  it  is  there  said  he  wns,  when 
he  left  J/aran.  Aow  Shem  was  born  9H  or  100  years  before  the  flood,  as  appears  bv 
comparing  (icn.  v.  32.  with  cliap.  xi.  10.  and  vii.  11.  Therefore,  when  .Ibraham 
i6ent  out  of  his  country  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  Shem  was  525  or  527  yearn  old ,• 
and,  when  Shnn  died,  he  was  600  years  old,  Gcii.  xi.  10,  11.  thercfo'-e  Shem  livd 
^i9re  than  half  a  hundred  years  after  this  battle  wasfotiglit. 
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there  are  two  very  considerable  objections  against  this  opinion, 
which  have  weight  enough  in  them,  if  not  to  overthrow  it,  at 
least  to  make  it  very  doubtful :  namely, 

1st,  That  Shem's  father,  mother,  and  descent,  together  with 
the  beginning  of  his  life,  and  afterwards  the  end  thereof,  were 
well  known,  the  year  when  he  was  born,  and  the  time  that  he 
lived,  being  particularly  mentioned  in  scripture ;  and  therefore 
the  apostle  could  not  say  concerning  him,  as  he  does  concern- 
ing Melchizedek,  that  he  was  without  father,  without  mother, 
without  descent  having  neither  beginning  ofdays^nor  end  of  life; 
meaning,  as  most  expositors  suppose,  that  he  was  so,  because 
these  were  not  known,  or  mentioned  in  scripture. 

2dly,  It  is  very  plain  from  scripture,  that  Shem's  place  of 
abode  was  not  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  therefore  he  could 
not  be  said  to  be  king  of  Salem,  that  is  as  it  is  understood  by  the 
greatest  number  of  expositors,  of  Jerusalem ;  since  this  was  the 
seat  of  the  posterity  of  Ham,  one  of  Shem's  brethren  ;  accord- 
ingly from  Canaan,  his  son,  that  land  took  its  name.  This  evi- 
dently appears  from  what  is  said  in  Gen.  x.  G- — 20.  where  the  Je- 
busite,  Emorite,  Hivite,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  land  of 
Canaan,  are  said  to  be  the  descendants  of  Ham.  For  these 
reasons,  Melchizedek  does  not  appear  to  have  been  Shem. 

(2.)  There  is  one  learned  writer,  who  conjectures  that  this 
Melchizedek  was  Ham  *,  which,  indeed,  agrees  very  well  with 
the  place  of  his  residence :  But  there  are  other  things  which 
render  this  opinion  not  in  the  least  probable  ;  not  only  because 
the  same  thing  may  be  observed  of  Ham,  as  was  before  of 
Shem,  that  he  could  not  be  said  to  be  without  father,  without 
mother,  without  beginning  of  years,  and  end  of  life  :  But  it 
may  farther  be  said  concerning  him,  that  he  had  not  received 
the  patriarchal  benediction  from  Noah,  his  posterity  having 
had  a  curse  entailed  upon  them,  as  it  is  said,  in  Gen.  ix.  25. 
Cursed  be  Canaan.  Therefore  some  question,  whether  Ham 
might  be  reckoned  a  member  of  the  church,  (a)  much  more  whe- 
ther he  deserved  to  be  called  a  priest  of  the  most  high  God,  and 
king  of  righteousness ;  though  it  is  true,  this  author  f  supposes, 
that  Ham  was  not  cursed  by  Noah,  but  only  Canaan  his  son, 
and  his  posterity ;  therefore  he  might  have  been  an  excellent 
person,  and  deserved  the  character  given  of  Melchizedek.  But 
there  are  very  few  who  will  be  convinced  by  this  method  of 
reasoning ;  and  therefore  we  pass  it  over,  and  proceed  to  con- 
sider, 

(3.)  That  the  greatest  part  of  divines  suppose,  that  it  is  not 
only  the  safest,  but  most  probable  way  of  solving  this  difficulty, 
to  confess,  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  who  he  was,  and 

*  See  Jitrieu's critical  history,  vol.  I.  chap.  11.  f  See  critiralhhHorij,  vol.  I.  page  110. 
{a)  As  yt-t  there  was  no  clmrch. 
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that  the  Holy  Ghost  has  purposely  concealed  this  matter,  from 
us,  that  he  might  be  a  more  eminent  type  of  Christ ;  and 
therefore  they  suppose  him  to  have  been  a  certain  unknown 
icing  and  priest  residing  at  Jerusalem,  at  that  time  when  Abra- 
ham was  met  by  him,  and  that  tlris  ought  to  put  a  full  stop  to 
all  farther  enquiries  about  him  :  upon  which  account,  it  may 
well  be  said,  concerning  him,  that  lie  was  without  father,  with- 
out mother,  c^  c.  that  is,  these  were  not  known  ;  and  what  does 
not  appear  to  be,  is  sometimes  said,  in  scripture,  not  to  be. 
Thus  concerning  their  opinion,  who  suppose  that  he  was  a 
man. 

Secondly^  There  is  another  opinion  concerning  him,  which 
though  not  so  commonly  received  as  the  first  and  third  above 
mentioned,  which  though  probably  it  may  noi;  be  without  some 
difficulties  attending  it,  yet  it  very  much  deserves  our  conside- 
ration, namely,  that  Melchizedek  was  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
himself,  assuming,  at  that  time,  the  form  of  a  man,  and  per- 
sonating a  priest  and  a  king,  as  he  did  on  several  occasions, 
designing  thereby  to  prefigure  his  future  incarnation  *(«)  And 
it  is  argued  in  defence  of  this  opinion, 

\st^  That  when  the  apostle  describes  him  as  king  of  Salem,  he 
does  nothereby  intend  Jerusalem,  or  that  at  that  time,  he  resided 

*  This  opinion  is  maintained  by  Cunceus,  [Vid-  ejusd.  liepitb.  Ilebr.  Lib.  III. 
cap.  3.]  and  some  others  after  him. 

(a)  "  Some  insist  that  he  is  none  other  than  the  Son  of  God  himself,  who,  as- 
suming the  appearance,  or  reality ,  of  humanity,  exhibited  to  Abraliam  an  early 
picture  of  his  future  priesthood. 

"  This  is  all  over  contemptible. — 1.  Because  every  high  priest  is  taken  from 
among  men;  i\\Q  appearance  o^  humanity  is  not  enough. — 2.  Because  if  he  was  at 
that  time  a  priest,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office,  he  must  have  "  suffered 
often,"  (twice)  "  from  the  beginning  of  the  world;"  and  not  "  by  tlie  once  of- 
fering up  of  himself  ha\e  for  ever  perfected  them  who  are  sanctified  :"  then, 
moreover,  Abraliam  would  have  received  the  promised  blessing,  contrary  to  the 
scriptures  :  and,  in  fine,  the  appearance  of  the  Son  of  God,  as  the  Son  of  Mary, 
was  superfluous.  If,  to  avoid  those  absurdities,  it  be  alleged  that  though  he  ap- 
pearctlas  a  priest,  he  did  not  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office  :  then,  in  the  first 
place,  he  is  degraded  into  a  mere  pageant,  an  officer  without  functions  :  and,  in 
tlie  second  place,  he  is  .stripped  of  all  typical  character :  for  the  priest  who  nei- 
ther sacrifices,  nur  intercaks,  can  never  be  a  type  of  one  who  does  both. — 3.  Be- 
cause, if  Afclchisodpc  was  the  Son  of(iod,  whetlier  in  real  humanity,  or  only  iu 
its  appearance,  he  must  have  been  a  tj  pe  of  himseff;  the  ideas  of  idmtity  and  si- 
milarity are  confijurAird  ;  and  I'aul  instead  of  saying,  a^auoiw/Atv-r  la,  vud  Ih  Qi^ 
that  he  was  *'  made  like  to  the  Son  of  Ciod,"  shf>uid  have  said,  ut  o  woe  7«  ©»«,  that 
he  was  the  Son  of  God. — 4.  Because  it  would  be  unworthy  the  manly  sense  of 
Paul,  to  say  nothing  of /j(4/;/ca^<o;i,  to  l:«.bour  through  a  long  ilis.^ertation  to  prove 
a  mere  truism,  which  it  would  disgrace  an  ideot  to  utter,  and  insult  a  child  to 
offer  for  information ;  namely,  that  Messiah's  priesthood  was  veiy  like  itself. — 
6.  Because  it  would  be  extremely  irreverent  to  suppose,  diat  the  adorable  God 
lifted  up  his  hand  and  swore,  that  his  Son's  priesthood,  should  be  like  his  Son's 
priestliood.  An  identical  proposition  does  not  require  such  a  solemn  confir- 
mation.'' 
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there  :  But,  as  he  explains  it,  in  the  words  immediately  follow- 
ing, it  implies,  that  he  was  king  of  peace^  as  this  word  Salem 
signifies ;  and  accordingly  he  is  set  forth  by  two  of  those  glo- 
rious titles,  which  are  given  him  elsewhere  in  scripture,  name- 
ly, king  of  righteousness,  as  it  is  said  concerning  him,  that  a 
king  shall  rise  and  prosper^  "who  is  called.  The  Lord  our  righ- 
teousness, Jer.  xxiii.  5,  6.  and  likewise.  The  Prince  of  Peace, 
Isa.  ix.  6.  And  that  which  makes  this  opinion  more  probable, 
is,  that  it  doth  not  appear  that  Jerusalem  was  called  Salem, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  a  contraction  of  the  word  Jerusalem, 
till  some  ages  after  this ;  for,  till  David  conquered  it,  it  was 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Jebus,  1  Chron,  xi.  4. 

2dly,  The  apostle's  description  of  him,  as  being  "without  fa- 
ther, rvithout  mother,  without  descent,  having  neither  beginning 
of  days,  nor  end  of  life,  is  rather  applicable  to  a  divine  Person 
than  a  mere  man.  And  as  for  the  sense,  which  is  generally 
given  of  these  words,  namely,  that  he  was  without  father,  ^c. 
because  no  mention  is  made  thereof  in  scripture,  viz.  in  those 
two  scriptures  in  the  Old  Testament,  in  which  he  is  spoken  of; 
this  seems  more  strained  and  forced,  than  to  understand  them 
according  to  the  proper  sense  of  the  words ',  and,  if,  indeed, 
this  imports  nothing  else,  but  the  silence  of  scripture,  with  re- 
lation thereunto,  there  are  many  other  persons  who  have  as 
great  a  right  to  this  character  as  Melchizedek ;  as  Job,  Elijah, 
^c.  whereas  Melchizedek  is  thus  described,  as  distinguished 
from  all  others. 

To  this  we  may  add,  (which  will  farther  strengthen  this  ar- 
gument) what  the  apostle  says,  that  in  this  respect,  he  was  made 
like  the  Son  of  God,  that  is,  as  is  generally  supposed,  a  type  of 
him.  Now,  if  his  being  vf'iihont  father,  mother,  descent,  &c.  in 
the  common  acceptation  of  the  words,  be  inconsistent  with  his 
being  a  type  of  Christ  to  the  church,  in  Abraham's  time,  then 
certainly  that  cannot  be  the  sense  thereof;  for  he  was,  without 
<loubt,  a  type  of  liis  priestly,  and  kingly  office  to  him,  and  the 
cliurch,  in  his  days,  as  well  as  to  those  who  lived  in  following 
ages.  Now,  that  lie  could  not  be  a  type  thereof  to  many,  who 
lived  in  that  age,  is  evident ;  for  they,  who  lived  in  the  place 
where  he  was  born  and  died,  knew  his  father,  mother,  descent, 
beginning,  or  end  of  life  ;  therefore  he  was  no  type  of  Christ's 
eternal  priesdiood  to  them.  And  as  for  Abraham,  though  he 
might  not  know  his  father,  mother,  or  descent,  or  the  exact 
time  when  he  was  bom,  and  so,  in  that  respect  he  might,  in 
part,  be  made  like  to  the  Son  of  God,  to  him,  as  signifying, 
4;hat  his  priestly  office  was  not  derived  by  descent,  as  the  Aa- 
ronicai  priesthood  descended  from  parents  to  children :  3'et  he 
could  not  be  a  type  of  the  everlasting  duration  of  Christ's 
priestly  office  since  he  was  then  no  mo?-e  without  end  of  days, 
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in  the  common  sense  in  which  that  expression  was  taken,  than 
Abraham,  or  any  other  who  lived  with  him,  who  could  not  be 
supposed  to  know  the  time,  or  place,  of  their  death.  And,  if, 
according  to  the  common  opinion,  Melchizedek  is  said  to  be 
without  father,  mother,  descent,  cs?c.  because  there  is  no  men- 
tion thereof  in  scripture,  this  could  not  be  a  type  to  Abraham, 
or  any  other,  before  the  word  of  God  was  committed  to  wri- 
ting. 

3fl%/,  There  is  another  thing,  which  may  be  observed  in  the 
apostle's  description  of  him,  Heb.  viii.  8.  when  he  says,  that 
he  livethy  (a)  and  accordingly  is  opposed  to  those  priests  that  ^zV, 
by  which  he  seems  to  be  described  as  immortal,  and  so  oppos- 
ed to  mortal  men.  It  is  not  said,  that  he  once  lived,  and  that  we 
have  no  mention  made  of  the  time  of  his  death,  but  he  liveth^ 
which  some  conclude  to  be  an  ascription  of  that  divine  perfec- 
tion to  him,  whereby  he  is  styled  the  living  God,  or,  as  it  is 
said  in  one  of  the  following  verses.  He  ever  liveth^  ver.  25.  to 
denote  his  eternal  priesthood ;  or,  as  he  says  concerning  him- 
self elsewhere,  /  am  he  that  liveth^  and  xvas  dead^  and  behold  I 
am  alive  for  evermore^  Rev.  i.  8. 

4thly^  That  which  still  makes  this  opinion  more  probable,  is 
the  consideration  of  the  place,  where  they,  who  defend  the 
other  side  of  the  question,  suppose  he  lived,  and  the  people  to 
whom  he  ministered  as  a  priest,  which  seems  not  agreeable  to 
.the  character  given  him,  as  the  greatest  priest  on  earth.  The 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  at  that  time,  were  idolaters,  or  at 
least,  they  had  no  relation  to  the  church  of  God,  which  was 
then  seated  in  Abraham's  family^  for,  when  Abraham  sojourn- 
ed in  Gerar,  not  many  miles  distant  from  it,  in  the  south-west 
border  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  he  gives  this  description  of  it, 
that  he  thought  surely  the  fear  of  God  was  not  in  this  place ; 
and  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  Jebus,  or  Jerusalem,  was 
much  better.  If  the  Canaanites  had  been  members  of  the  true 
church,  Abraham  would  not  have  lived  as  a  stranger  and  so- 
journer amongst  them,  not  desirous  to  converse  with  thenu 
Since  therefore  Jerusalem,  or  Salem,  was  inhabited  by  those 
who  were  not  worshippers  of  the  true  God,  how  could  Melchize- 
dek be  said  to  be  their  priest,  or  a  minister  in  holy  things  to  them  ? 
for,  though  an  holy  man  may  be  a  king  over  a  wicked  people, 
such  an  one  cannot  well  be  said  to  be  a  priest  to  those,  who  de- 
sire not  to  be  found  in  the  exercise  of  God's  true  worship. 

Sthli/,  It  seems  farther  probable,  that  Melchisedek  was  not 
a  priest,  or  king,  whose  usual  place  of  residence  was  Jerusalem, 
where  he  administered  and  reigned,  inasmuch  as  we  do  not  read 
that  Abraham,  at  any  other  time,  conversed,  or  joined  with  him 
in  worship,  though  the  place  where  he  sojourned  was  but  a  few 
fa  J  He  Uvpth  for  any  thing  to  the  contrary  shc\m  in  his  historr. 
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miles  distant  from  it,  which  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  lie 
would  have  neglected  to  do,  or  that  we  should  have  had  no  ac- 
count of  any  intercourse  between  these  two  men,  (who  must  bo 
reckoned  the  greatest  and  best  that  lived  on  earth)  besides  that 
mentioned  in  the  scripture  we  are  now  considering. 

Qthly^  This  raay  be  farther  argued,  from  what  the  apostle 
»ays,  that  Melchisedek  blessed  Abraham,  and  infers,  from 
thence,  that  he  was  superior  to  him,  inasmuch  as  the  less  is  bles- 
sed of  the  better^  Heb.  vii.  7-  There  are  but  two  senses  in  which 
a  person  is  said  to  bless  another  ;  the  one  is,  by  praying  for  a 
blessing  on  him,  or  as  God's  messenger,  signifying,  that  he 
would  bless  him ;  and  the  other  is,  by  conferring  blessedness 
upon  him,  or  making  him  blessed.  Now,  if  Melchisedek  had 
only  blessed  Abraham,  in  the  former  of  these  senses,  which  he 
might  have  done,  had  he  been  a  mere  man,  the  apostle  could 
not  have  inferred  from  hence,  his  superiority  to  Abraham ;  for 
the  lowest  of  men  may  in  this  sense,  bless  the  greatest,  that  is, 
pray  for  a  blessing  on  them,  and  God  might  employ  such  to  de- 
clare to  others  that  they  are  blessed ;  yet  it  would  not  follow, 
from  hence,  that  they  are,  in  this  respect,  greater  than  them. 
Melchisedek  blessed  Abraham,  and  therefore,  as  the  apostle  in- 
fers, v/as  greater  than  him,  and  consequently  he  blessed  him, 
l)y  making  him  blessed,  or  conferring  some  of  those  blessings, 
which  he  has  to  bestow,  as  a  divine  Person,  the  Fountain  of 
blessedness. 

These  are  the  most  material  arguments  which  are  brought 
an  defence  of  this  opinion ;  from  whence  it  seems  probable,  that 
our  Saviour  on  this  occasion  assumed  the  form  of  a  Man,  as  he 
®ften  did,  and  appeared  to  Abraham  with  the  mien  and  likeness 
o*f  a  King  and  Priest ;  as  he  is  said  elsewhere  to  appear  to  Joshua, 
m  the  form  of  a  warrior,  with  his  sword  drawn  in  his  hand,  and 
soon  discovered  to  him  who  he  was ;  so  we  may  suppose,  that 
at  this  time,  he  appeared  to  Abraham  as  a  King,  and  a  Priest, 
and  discovered  to  him  who  he  was,  and  the  right  he  had  to  the 
spoils  he  had  gained,  cf  which  he  accepted  the  tithes,  partly,  to 
signify  that  this  was  to  be  the  wav  in  which  the  priesthood  was 
to' be  supported  in  future  ages  ;  but  principally  to  give  herein  a 
lype  of  that  divine  homage,  which  we  owe  to  him,  as  the  Priest 
and  King  of  his  people.  I  will  not  be  too  tenacious  of  this  side 
©f  the  question,  but,  to  nie,  it  seems  the  more  probable,  especi- 
ally if  what  is  objected  against  it  does  not  weaken  the  force  of 
the  arguments  brought  to  support  it ;  which  is  now  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

Object.  1.  The  place  of  Melchisedek's  residence  is  said  to  be 
Salem,  or  Jerusalem,  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  where  he  was  a  king 
and  priest-  Now  this  could  not  be  said  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ ;  for,  as  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world,  so  he  never 
resided,  or  fixed  his  abode  in  any  part  of  it  feefore  his  iacarua* 
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tjon.  It  is  true,  he  sometimes  appeared  then  in  the  form  of  a 
Man,  or  an  Angel,  that  he  might  occasionally  converse  with 
his  people ;  yet  he  never  continued  long,  or  dwelt  amongst  them, 
till  he  was  made  flesh;  whereas,  Mclchizedek  seems  to  be  de- 
scribed as  an  inhabitant  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  dwelling  in  Sa- 
lem, therefore  it  cannot  be  meant  of  him. 

Answ.  This  objection  takes  some  things  for  granted,  that 
will  not  readily  be  allowed,  by  those  who  entertain  tlie  contra- 
ry way  of  thinking,  viz.  that  Salem  is  the  name  oi  a  place,  and 
that  there  he  resided ;  whereas  it  may  be  replied  to  this,  that  it 
is  rather  a  character  of  his  perbon ;  for,  if  Tzedek  be  a  charac- 
ter of  his  person,  as  signifying  righteousness,  why  should  it  be 
denied  that  Salem,  from  the  Hebrew  word  Shalom,  is  also  a. 
glorious  character,  belonging  to  his  person  ?  especially  consid- 
ering the  apostle  explains  both  of  them  in  this  sense,  when  he 
says,  that  these  words,  by  interpretation,  are,  King-  of  righteous' 
nes6\  and  King  of  peace^  Heb.  vii.  2.  and,  if  this  be  true,  there, 
is  no  force  in  the  other  part  of  the  objection,  taken  from  his  re* 
siding  in  any  particular  place  before  his  incarnation. 

Object.  2.  It  is  farther  objected,  that  our  Saviour  is  said  to 
be  a  Priest,  after  the  order  of  3Ielchisedek^  chap.  vii.  17.  and  it 
is  also  added,  ihat  cfter  the  similitude  of  Melchisedck  there 
ariseth  another  Priest^  ver.  15.  meaning  our  Saviour;  there- 
fore he  cannot  be  the  same  person  with  Melchisedek. 

Anstv.  This  objection  is  much  more  material  than  any  other, 
which  is  brought  against  this  opinion,  which,  I  am  apt  to  think, 
determines  the  sentiments  of  many,  who  give  into  the  common- 
ly received  opinion  concerning  him  :  But,  as  it  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered, whether  the  arguments,  in  defence  of  the  other  side  of 
the  question,  be  conclusive ;  so  it  may  be  replied  to  it ;  that 
Christ  might  be  called  a  Priest,  after  the  order  of  Melchisedek, 
though  he  were  the  person  intended  by  him,  if  we  take  the 
words  in  this  sense ;  viz.  that,  by  his  appearing  in  the  form  of 
a  Priest  and  a  King  to  Abraham,  he  afforded  a  type,  or  figure, 
«f  what  he  would  really  be,  and  do,  after  his  incarnation,  and 
herein  gave  a  specimen  of  his  Priestly  and  Kingly  office,  which 
he  would  afterwards  execute.  And  this  might  as  well  be  said 
to  be  a  type  hereof,  as  any  of  his  appearances,  in  the  form  of 
u  man,  were  typical  of  his  incarnation,  M'hich  divines  generally 
fi;all  a  prelibation  thereof,  which  differs  veiy  little  from  the  sens? 
vf  the  word  tijpe. 

As  to  what  is  said  concerning  another  Priest,  arising  after 
the  similitude  of  Melchisedek^  though  it  may  be  reckoned  a  strong 
objection  against  our  argunnnt ;  yet  let  it  be  considered,  that 
after  the  similitude  of  Melchisedek,  imports  the  same  thing  as 
sifter  the  order  of  Melchisedek  ;  and  so  it  signifies,  that  there 
13  a  siiiiilitude,  or  likeness,  between  what  he  then  appeared  t« 
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be,  and  what  he  really  was,  after  his  incarnation.  And  as  for 
his  being  called  another  Priest,  that  does  not  imply  that  he  was 
a  Priest  different  from  Melchisedek,  but  from  the  priests  under 
the  law ;  for  the  apostle,  as  appears  by  the  context,  is  com- 
paring Christ's  Priesthood  with  the  Aaronical ;  and  therefore, 
when  he  executed  his  Priestly  office,  after  his  incarnation,  he 
might  well  be  styled  another  Priest,  that  is,  a  Priest  not  de- 
scending from  Aaron,  but  the  anti-type  of  Melchisedek,  as  pre- 
figured by  this  remarkable  occurrence. 

Thus  concerning  that  difficult  question,  who  Melchisedek 
was?  All  that  I  shall  add  is,  whether  it  were  Christ  himself, 
or  some  other  person,  yet  it  is  evident  that  there  was  herein  a 
very  eminent  type  of  Christ's  Kingly  and  Priestly  office ;  and 
more  especially  of  his  Priestly,  as  containing  in  it  several  things 
that  were  not  shadowed  forth  by  the  Aaronical  priesthood  j  par- 
ticularly, though  the  Aaronical  priesthood  contained  a  type  of 
Christ's  making  atonement,  by  shedding  his  blood  ;  yet  there 
was  nothing  in  it  that  typified  the  glory  of  his  Person,  his  im- 
mortality and  sinless  perfection,  the  eternal  duration  of  his 
Priesthood,  or  his  being  immediately  raised  up  by  God,  for  that 
end ;  nor  was  there  herein  a  type  of  the  Kingly  and  Priestly  of- 
fice of  Christ,  as  belonging  to  the  same  Person,  since  the  priests 
imder  the  law  were  not  kings,  nor  the  kings  priests. 

Moreover,  Melchisedek's  being  represented  as  without  fa- 
ther, xvithout  mother,  without  descent,  having  neither  beginning 
of  days,  nor  end  of  life,  plainly  signifies,  that  the  execution  of 
his  priestly  office  depended  immediately  on  God,  who  raised 
him  up,  as  an  extraordinary  Person,  for  this  end,  as  well  as  that 
he  remains  a  Priest  for  ever ;  so  that,  if  we  take  both  these  types 
together,  we  have  a  very  plain  and  clear  representation  of  Christ's 
Priestly  office.     And  this  leads  us  to  consider, 

III.  The  necessity  of  Christ's  executing  this  part  of  his 
Priestly  office,  which  consists  in  his  making  satisfaction  to  di- 
vine justice.  This  is  generally  denied  by  those  who  oppose  his 
divinity ;  and  particularly  the  Socinians,  who  maintain,  that  God 
pardons  sin  without  satisfaction.  C^J  And  others,  who  do  not 


CaJ  "That  death  is  a  punishment  for  sin,  and  that  all  mankind  are  by  death  of- 
fered as  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  is  not  only  a  doctrine  of  revealed  Religion,  but  the  plain 
dlctrvte  of  Reason.  For,  thougli  it  is  Revelation  alone  that  can  teach  us,  how 
<^d  threatened  death  as  the  punishment  of  a  particular  sin,  yet  Reason  must  be 
obliged  to  acknowledge,  that  men  die,  because  they  are  sinners.  But  if  men  die, 
^  because  they  are  sinners,  and  Reason  itself  must  receive  this,  as  the  most  justi- 
fiable cause  of  Death ;  then  R^uson  must  allow,  that  the  death  of  all  mankind  is 
appointed  by  the  true  God,  as  a  sacrifice  for  sin.  But,  if  Reason  must  acknow- 
ledge the  death  of  all  mankind  as  a  sacrifice  for  sir,  then  it  can  have  no  just  ob- 
iection  against  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  because  it  was  human. 

Revelation,  therefore,  teaches  nothing  more  hard  to  be  believed  on  this  point, 
than  Reasoi\  teaches.    For,  If  it  be  just  and  fit  in  Gad,  to  appoint  and  de-votc  all 
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altogether  deny  the  satisfaction  of  Christ,  suppose,  that  God 
might  have  pardoned  sin  without  it ;  but  that  it  was  more  ex- 
pedient to  make  a  demand  of  it,  than  not,  inasmuch  as  his  hon- 
our, as  the  Governor  of  the  world,  is  secured  thereby,  and  there- 
fore that  his  demanding  satisfaction,  is  the  result  of  his  will ; 
and  accordingly,  that  he  might  have  required  and  accepted  of  a 
satisfaction,  less  valuable  than  what  was  given  him  by  our  Sa- 
viour :  This  opinion  is  equally  to  be  opposed  with  the  former, 
as  derogatory  to  the  glory  of  the  divine  perfections. 

Now,  when  we  assert  the  necessity  of  satisfaction,  we  mean, 
that  God  could  not,  in  consistency  with  his  holiness  and  justice, 
pardon  sin  without  it ;  and  that  no  satisfaction,  short  of  that 
which  Christ  gave,  is  sufficient  to  answer  the  end  designed  there- 
by, or  worthy  to  be  accepted  by  God,  as  a  price  of  redemption. 

And,  when  we  assert  that  satisfaction  was  necessary,  we 
would  be  understood  as  intending  it  in  the  same  sense,  as  for- 
giveness of  sin,  or  salvation  is  so  ;  the  necessity  hereof  being 
conditional,  or  founded  on  this  supposition,  that  God  designed 
to  save  sinners.  This,  indeed,  he  might  have  refused  to  have 
done,  and  then  there  would  have  been  no  room  for  satisfaction 
to  be  given  to  his  justice  :  But,  since  God  designed  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  his  people,  and  to  bring  them  to  glory,  we  cannot  but 
assert  the  necessity  of  satisfaction  in  order  thereunto ;  and,  to 
prove  this,  let  it  be  considered, 

1.  That  the  necessity  hereof  appears  from  the  holiness  of 
God ;  and  accordingly, 

(1.)  Inasmuch  as  he  is  infinitely  perfect,  he  cannot  but  will 
and  love  that  which  is  most  agreeable  to  his  nature,  and  which 
contains  the  brightest  display  of  his  image,  which  consists  in 
righteousness  and  true  holiness,  as  it  is  said,  The  righteous 
Lord  loveth  rig'hteousfiess^  Psal.  xi.  7.  And  it  follows,  from 
hence, 

(2.)  That  he  cannot  but  hate,  and  have  an  infinite  aversion 
to,  whatever  is  contrary  hereunto ;  for,  if  his  love  of  holiness  be 
founded  in  the  perfection  of  his  nature,  then  his  hatred  of  sin, 
which  is  opposite  to  it,  must  be  founded  therein :  Thus  it  is  said. 
Thou  art  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  ev'il^  and  canst  not  look  on 
iniqu'itij^  Hab.  i.  13.  and  elsewhere,  Thou  hat  est  all  workers  of 
iniquity^  Psal.  v.  5.  Now  God's  hating  sin,  consists  in  his  in- 
finite opposition  to  it,  and  so  it  is  natural  to  him,  or  in  his  will, 
to  punish  it ;  and  consequent  thereunto,  in  his  actual  punishing 
of  it.  If  the  first  of  these  be  necessary,  the  others  must  be  so 
likewise;  or,  if  he  be  an  holy  God,  he  cannot  but  determine  to 
punish  sin,  and  afterwards  put  his  determination  in  execution. 

I  '  .  .  ,    ■ '--  » 

men  to  dcuth,  as  the  pro\)i:r  punishment  of  their  sins ;  liow  can  it  be  proved  to  be 
unjust  %ndut^t  in  God,  to  receive  the  dealUul' Jesus  Chx-ist,  for  ilie  same  ends  ?" 
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(3.)  It  is  fit  he  should  manifest  his  hatred  of  sin,  other- 
wise he  could  not  be  glorified  by  his  creatures,  as  an  holy  God; 
for  he  cannot  have  the  glory  of  any  attribute  ascribed  to  him, 
unless  there  be  a  visible  display  thereof;  therefore  it  is  neces- 
sary to  demonstrate  his  hatred  of  sin,  by  punishing  it;  and,  hence 
an  obligation  arises  from  a  necessity  of  nature,  and  not  bare- 
ly from  an  act  of  his  will,  to  bring  to  condign  punishment 
all  sin,  even  that  which  he  designs  to  pardon  :  But  this  could 
not  have  been  done  without  a  demand  of  satisfaction  to  be  giv- 
en, by  a  surety,  in  the  sinner's  behalf,  which  plainly  evinces  the 
necessity  of  satisfaction,  which  was  the  thing  to  be  proved* 

2.  This  farther  appears,  from  the  punishment  threatened  by 
the  law  of  God,  which  is  also  necessary.  For  the  understand- 
ing of  which,  let  it  be  considered, 

(1.)  That  God  cannot  but  give  a  law  to  intelligent  creatures, 
who,  as  such,  are  the  subjects  of  moral  government,  and  there- 
fore under  a  natural  obligation  to  yield  obedience  to  him  :  But 
this  they  could  not  do,  if  the  law  were  not  given  and  promul- 
gated. 

(2.)  It  was  necessary  for  God  to  annex  a  threatning  to  his 
law,  in  which  respect  punishment  would  be  due  to  those  who 
violate  it,  whereby  obedience  might  be  enforced,  and  that  fear, 
which  is  excited  by  it,  would  be  an  additional  motive  hereunto  ; 
otherwise  the  sinner  would  be  ready  to  conclude,  that  he  might 
go  on  in  his  rebellion  against  God  with  impunity. 

(3.)  If  this  law  be  violated,  as  it  is  by  sin,  the  truth  of  God, 
as  the  result  of  the  threatning  annexed  to  it,  obliges  him  to 
punish  it,  either  in  our  own  persons,  or  in  the  person  of  our 
Surety,  that  so  the  honour  of  his  law  might  be  secured,  which 
he  is  obliged  to  vindicate,  as  it  contains  a  bright  display  of  the 
glory  of  his  perfections. 

3.  If  God  could,  consistently  with  his  own  perfections,  par- 
don sin  without  satisfaction,  he  would  not  have  sent  his  well- 
beloved  Son  to  suffer  for  it.  This  plainly  appears  from  his  wis* 
dom  and  goodness.  It  is  not  consistent  with  the  glory  of  his 
wisdom,  for  him  to  bring  about  a  thing  with  so  much  difficulty, 
and  with  such  displays  of  his  vindictive  justice,  in  punishing 
one  who  never  offended  him,  if  he  could  have  answered  the 
great  end  hereof  on  easier  terms  or  have  brought  about  the 
work  of  our  salvation  without  it ;  neither  does  it  consist  with, 
his  goodness  to  inflict  puishment,  where  it  is  not  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, since,  agreeably  to  this  perfection,  he  delights  rather 
to  extend  compassion,  than  to  display  his  vindictive  justice,  it 
it  might  be  avoided.  Accordingly  he  is  described,  in  scripture, 
(speaking  after  the  manner  of  men)  as  punishing  sin  with  a  kind 
of  regret,  or  reluctancy,  Hosea.  xi.  8.  Thus  it  is  said  to  be  his 
strange  ivork^  Isa.  xxviii,  21.  and  that  he  doth  not  afflict  rvil- 
^^S'^'Jj  Wrgnev^thc  children  ofv:cn,  Lan).  iii.  53.  but  or  die 
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other  hand,  delighteth  in  mercy ^  Micah  vii.  1,8.  Therefore  if  he 
could,  consistently  with  his  perfections,  have  pardoned  sin  with- 
out satisfaction,  he  could  not  have  commanded  the  sword  of  his 
vindictive  justice  to  awake  against  the  man  that  is  his  JelhxUy 
Zech.  xiii.  7.  as  an  expedient  to  bring  about  an  end,  that  might 
have  been  attained  without  it. 

Moreover,  if  God  could  have  pardoned  sin  without  satisfac- 
tion, then  liis  giving  his  own  Son  to  pertbrm  it  for  us,  would 
not  have  been  such  a  wonderful  instance  of  divine  grace,  as  it 
is  represented  to  be  in  scripture  ;  for  it  could  not  have  been  tlie 
only  expedient  to  bring  about  our  salvation,  if  satisfaction  were 
not  absolutely  necessary  thereunto,  faj 

IV.  We  are  now  to  consider  w^at  kind  of  satisfaction  God 
demanded,  for  the  expiating  of  sin.     There  are  many  who  do 
not  pretend,  in  all  respects,  to  deny  the  necessity  of  satisfaction ; 
but,  when  they  explain  what  they  mean  by  it,  it  amounts  to  little 
more  than  a  denial  thereof:  Thus  the  heathen,  who  had  learn- 
ed, by  tradition  that  sacrifices  were  to  be  offered,  to  make  atone- 
ment for  sin,  concluded  that  these  were  sufficient  to  satisfy  for 
it,  and  thereby  to  deliver  from  the  guilt  thereof.     And  some  of 
the  Jews,  in  a  degenerate  age  of  the  church,  seemed  to  have  no- 
thing else  in  view,  and  to  have  no  regard  to  the  spiritual  mean- 
ing thereof,  or  their  reference  to  Christ's  satisfaction,  as  types 
of  it,  when  they  rested  in  them,  as  supposing,  that  the  multi- 
tude of  their  sacrifices  were  sufficient  to  satisfy  for  those  vile 
abominations,  which  they  were  guilty  of;  upon  which  occasion, 
God  expresses  the  greatest  dislike  thereof,  when  he  says,   To 
ivhat  purpose  is  the  multitude  of  your  sacrifices  unto  me  P  I  am 
full  of  the  burnt-offerings  of  rams  ^  and  the  fat  of  fed  beasts^  and 
J  delight  not  in  the  blood  of  bullocks  or  of  lambs  or  of  he-goats ^ 
Isa.  i.  11.  And  elsewhere  he  tells  them,  I  spake  not  to  your  fa- 
thers^ nor  commanded  them  in  the  day  that  I  brought  them  out  of 
the  land  of  Egypt^  cojicerning  burnt-offerings  or  sacrifices^  Jer. 
vii.  22.  He  does  not  mean  that  these  were  not  instituted  by 
him;  but  it  is  as  though  he  had  said,  I  did  not  hereby  intend 
that  they  should  be  reckoned  a  sufficient  price  to  satisfy  my  jus- 
tice for  sin.     And,  to  fence  against  this  supposition,  the  apos- 
tle savs,  that  it  is  not  possible  that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats 
should  take  away  sins,  Heb.  x.  4.  for  they  were  far  from  being 
a  sufficient  price  to  satisfy  God. 

Moreover,  the  Papists  speak  much  of  human  satisfactions, 
consisting  in  various  penances,  fastings,  leading  a  mortified 
life,  parting  with  their  estates,  and  submitting  to  voluntary  por 
verty,  with  a  design  to  make  atonement  for  sin.  The  main 
foundation  of  this  opinion,  is  their  supposing,  that,  v/hatcver 
satisfaction  God  demands  for  sin,  it  is  the  result  of  his  will,  and 

J  All  tlie  reasons  upon  \vlTich  pardons  are  granted  in  hi/man  governments 
in  the  Divhic. 
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tlierefore  he  might  accept  of  the  smallest  instance  of  obedience 
and  suffering,  as  sufficient  to  compensate  for  it,  because  he  has 
deemed  it  so ;  and  therefore  they  distinguish  between  giving 
satisfaction  to  God  and  to  his  justice.  God,  say  they,  may  ac- 
cept of,  or  be  satisfied  with  the  smallest  price,  instead  of  that 
which  is  most  valuable  :  whereas  nothing  can,  properly  speak- 
ing, be  said  to  satisfy  justice,  but  that  which  has  in  it  a  value 
in  proportion  to  what  is  purchased  thereby.  As  to  the  former 
branch  of  this  distinction,  we  deny  that  God  can  accept  of  any 
thing  as  a  price  of  redemption,  but  what  has  a  tendency  to  se- 
cure the  glory  of  his  perfections,  and  that,  nothing  less  than  an 
infinite  price,  can  do,  and  therefore  the  distinction  is  vain,  and 
nothing  to  their  purpose ;  or,  if  they  suppose  that  God  can  be 
satisfied  with  what  justice  does  not  conclude  sufficient,  then  it 
is  blasphemous,  and  derogatory  to  the  divine  perfections.  There- 
fore we  can  allow  of  no  satisfaction,  but  what  tends  to  set  forth 
the  glory,  and  fulfil  the  demands  of  divine  justice  ;  (a)  accord- 


(a)  "  The  scripture  insists  on  full  atonement,  and  yet  every  where  holds  up 
the  deliverance  of  sinners  as  an  act  of  pure  grace.  This  is  a  gordian  knot  in  divi- 
nity.  Let  us  not  by  violence  cut  it  asunder,  but  attempt  fairly  to  untie  it. 

Before  we  proceed,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  observe,  that  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty with  wliich  this  part  of  the  subject  is  embarrassed,  appears  to  have  ori- 
ginated in  the  want  of  an  accurate  definition  of  justice  and  grace.  Theologians 
have  said  much  rJiout  these,  yet  few  have  defined  them  with  sufficient  accuracy 
to  render  them  intelligible,  or  make  them  appear  consistent.  I  shall  therefore. 

First,  explain  the  meaning  of  the  word  grace. 

Secondly,  the  meaning  of  the  word  justice. 

Thirdly,  apply  these  explanations  to  this  part  of  the  subject,  with  a  view  to 
solve  the  difficulty  with  which  it  is  embarrassed. 

First.  What  are  v/e  to  understand  by  the  word  grace .'' 

We  are  to  understand  by  it  the  exercise  of  fiivour,  and  consequently  the  be- 
Stowment  of  good  where  evil  is  deserved,  and  may  injustice  be  inflicted.  Wlierc 
there  is  no  exposure  to  evil,  there  is  no  room  for  the  exercise  of  grace.  He  who 
js  not  guilty  is  not  a  subject  of  pardon.  He  who  does  not  deserve  punishment 
cannot  be  said  to  be  freed  from  it  by  an  act  of  favour.  Grace  therefore  always 
implies,  that  the  subject  of  it  is  unworthy,  and  would  have  no  reason  to  complain, 
if  all  the  evil  to  which  he  is  exposed  were  inflicted  on  him.  Grace  will  appear 
great  according  to  the  view  which  the  sinner  lias  of  his  ovm  ill  desert,  and  the 
consciousness  he  possesses  of  tlie  punishment  or  evil  from  which  he  is  delivered. 
Grace  and  justice  are  opposite  in  their  nature.  Grace  gives;  justice  demands^ 
Their  provinces  are  entirely  separate.  Though  they  are  united,  yet  they  are  not 
blended  in  man's  salvation.  Hence  that  remarkable  passage  in  Rom.  xi.  6 ;  "If 
by  grace,  then  it  is  no  more  of  works,  otherwise  grace  is  no  more  grace.  But  if 
it  be  of  works,  then  it  is  no  more  grace,  otherwise  work  is  no  more  work." 

Secondly.  What  are  we  to  understand  by  the  word  justice  ?  It  assumes  three 
denominations ; — commutative,  distributive,  and  public. 

1.  Commutative  justice  respects  property  only.*  "  It  consists  in  an  equal  ex- 
change of  benefits,"  or  in  restoring  to  every  man  his  own. 

2.  Distributive  justice  respects  the  moral  character  of  men.  It  respects  them 
as  accountable  creatures,  obedient  or  disobedient.  It  consists  in  ascertaining 
their  virtue  and  sin,  and  in  bestowing  just  rewards,  or  inflicting  just  punish- 
ments. 

3.  Public  or  general  justice,  respects  what  is  fit  or  right,  as  to  the  character 

*  See  Doddridge's  Jutcwres,  p.  190 ;  and  also  Dr.  Edwwtts'  third  sermon,  preached  »t  New 
Haven,  1735. 
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mgly,  we  are  to  consider,  that  the  satisfaction  which  was  de- 
manded by  the  justice  ol  God,  for  the  expiation  ot  sin,  must 
contain  in  it  two  things ;  namely. 


of" God,  and  vlie  good  of  the  xiiiivei'ie.  In  this  bci.af,  justice  comprises  all  moral 
goodness,  and  properly  means  the  rigliteousness  or  rectitude  of  God,  by  wliich 
all  his  actions  are  gii-dtd,  with  a  supreme  regard  to  the  greatest  good.  Justice, 
t;onsidered  in  tliis  view,  forbids  that  any  thing  shoidd  take  place  in  the  great 
plan  of  God,  v/luch  would  tarn.sh  his  glory,  or  subvert  the  authority  of  his  law. 

Thirdly.  Let  us  now  apply  these  explanations  to  the  solution  of  the  difficulty 
under  consideration. 

1.  Did  Christ  satisfy  commutative  justice  '  Certainly  not.  Commutative  jus- 
tice had  no  concern  in  his  suflerings.  Men  had  taken  no  property  from  God,  and 
consequently  were  under  no  obligation  to  restore  any.  But  do  not  the  scriptures 
represent  Christ  as  giving  himself  a  ransom,  and  as  buying  his  people  with  a 
price.'  They  do.  Tliey  also  repi'esent  men,  while  under  the  influence  of  sm,  as 
prisoners,  slaves,  captives.  These  expressions  are  all  figurative,  borrowed  from 
sensible  to  express  moral  or  spiritual  things,  and  therefore  are  not  to  be  explain- 
ed  as  if  literally  true.  If  we  say  that  Christ  hath  redeemed  us,  that  he  has  bought 
us,  that  he  has  paid  the  debt  and  discliarged  us — if  we  haAC  any  consistent  mean- 
ing, it  must  be  this  :  That  in  consequence  of  what  Christ  h:is  done,  we  are  de- 
livered from  sin,  in  as  great  a  consistency  with  justice,  as  a  debtor  is  delivered 
irom  his  obligation,  ov  the  demands  of  law,  when  his  debt  is  paid.  That  is,  God 
extends  pardon  in  such  a  way,  through  Ciu'ist,  that  he  does  not  injure  the  author 
rity  of  his  law,  but  supports  it  as  eliectually  as  if  he  inflicted  punishment. 

2.  Did  Christ  satisfy  distributive  justice?  Certainly  not.  Distributive  justice 
respects  personal  character  only.  It  condemns  men  Ijccausethey  are  sinners,  and 
vewiU'ds  them  because  they  are  righteous.  Their  g-ood  or  ill  desert  are  the  only 
ground  on  which  distributive  or  moral  justice  respects  them.  But  good  and  ill 
desert  are  personal.  They  imply  consciousness  of  praise  or  blame,  and  cannot  be 
transferred  or  altered  so  as  to  render  the  subjects  of  them  more  or  less  w  orthy. 
What  Christ  did,  therefore,  did  not  take  ill  desert  from  men,  nor  did  it  place  them 
in  such  a  situation  that  God  would  act  unjustly  to  punish  them  according  to  their 
deeds.  If  a  man  has  sinned,  it  will  always  remain  a  truth  that  he  has  sinned,  and 
that  according  to  distributive  justice  he  deserves  punishment.  In  this  sense  jus- 
tice admits  the  condemnation  of  Paul  as  much  as  it  docs  of  Judas.  The  salvation 
of  the  former  is  secured,  and  his  condemnation  rendered  impossible  by  another 
consideration. 

3:  Did  Christ  satisfy  public  justice  ?  Undoubtedly  he  did.  This  is  evident 
from  what  has  already  been  advanced  respecting  the  necessity  of  atonement,  in 
oi"der  to  a  consistent  exercise  of  mercy.  Christ's  sufliirings  rendered  it  right  and 
fit,  with  respect  to  (iod's  character  and  the  good  of  the  universe,  to  forgive  sin. 
The  atonement  made  by  Christ  presented  the  law,  the  nature  of  sin,  and  the  dis- 
pleasure of  God  against  it,  in  such  a  light,  that  no  injury  would  accrue  to  the 
moral  system,  no  imputation  would  lie  against  the  righteousness  of  the  great  Le- 
gislator, though  he  shoidd  forgive  the  sinner,  and  instate  liim  in  eternal  felicity. 
I'ertcct  justice  thcrcfore  is  done  to  the  universe,  though  all  transgressors  be  not 
punisiied  according  to  their  personal  demerit.  The  death  of  Christ  therefore  is 
to  be  considered  as  a  great,  imjjortant,  and  public  transaction,  respecting  God 
and  the  whole  system  of  rational  beings.  Public  justice  requires,  that  neither  any 
of  tliese  be  injured,  nor  the  character  and  governiiientof  the  great  Legislator  dis- 
respected, by  the  pardon  of  any.  In  these  respects  public  justice  is  pert<;ctly  sa- 
tisfied by  the  deatli  of  Christ.  Tliis  is  evident  from  the  following  passages  of 
scripture.  Kom.  iii.  21 ;  "  But  now  the  righteousness  (rectitude  or  justice)  of 
Gdd  is  manifested  without  the  law,  being  witnessed  by  the  hiw."  Beloit  the  in- 
troduction of  these  words,  the  apostle  had  demonstrated,  that  the  whole  world, 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  were  all  under  sin  and  condemnation.  "  Now,"  says  he,  "  we 
know  that  whatsoever  things  the  law  saith,  it  saith  to  them  that  are  under  the 
law,  (hat  every  mouth  may  be  sloppeil,  and  the  whole  world  become  guilty  be- 
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1.  It  must  be  of  infinite  value,  otherwise  it  would  not  be  suf- 
iicienc  to  compensate  for  the  injuries  offered  to  the  divine  name 
by  sin,  which  is  objectively  infinite,  and  therefore  deserves  a 

forv  God."  All,  if  treated  according  to  distributive  justice,  must  be  found  guilty 
and  condemned.  "  Thereibre,"  says  Paul,  •'  by  the  deeds  of  the  law  shall  no  flesh 
be  justified."  How,  then,  it  might  be  inquired,  can  any  be  justified,  and  yet  God 
not  give  up  his  law,  but  appear  perfectly  righteous  and  just?  The  answer  fol- 
lows. "  By  the  righteousness  of  God,  which  is  manifested  without  the  law,  being 
witnessed  by  the  law."  Rom.  iii.  21.  That  is,  the  righteousness  or  justice  of  God, 
with  respect  to  himself  and  tjie  universe,  is  clearly  manifested,  though  he  do  not 
execute  the  law,  as  to  distnbn.tive  justice,  on  transgressors,  but  pardon  and  save 
them.  This  is  so  far  fi-om  being  contrary  to  the  law,  that  it  is  witnessed  by  the 
law.  For  the  sufferings  of  Chnst  demonstrate,  that  God  no  more  gives  up  the 
penalty  of  the  law,  tbun  if  he  should  inflict  it  on  the  original  transgressor.  The 
righteousness  or  justice  manifested  in  this  way  is  through  Christ;  "  whom,"  says 
Paul,  "  God  hath  .-^et  forth  to  be  a  propitiation,  through  faith  in  his  blood."  For 
what  end?  "To  declare  his  righteousness  for  the  remission  of  sins."  "  To  de- 
clare at  this  time  hi.s  r:giileousness  (for  this  purpose)  that  he  might  be  just,  and 
the  justifier  of  Iian  that  believeth  in  Jesu.«,"  Ilom.  iii.  ?5,  26.  Hence  it  is  said, 
*'  Christ  IS  the  enu  of  the  law  for  righteouynesr,  to  eveiy  one  that  believeth," 
Rom.  X.  4.  That  is,  '.he  end  oi  the  law  is  as  fully  answered  in  the  salvation  of 
iii^n  by  Christ,  as  it  would  have  been  if  they  had  never  transgressed,  but  had  ob- 
tained life  by  perfect  obedience.  It  is  said,  *'  If  we  confess  our  sins,  he  is  just  to 
forgive  us  our  sms,"  IJol  n  i.  9.  He  is  just  to  himself,  to  his  law,  to  the  uni- 
verse. God  styles  himself"  a  just  God,  and  a  Suviour."  Is.  xlv.  21.  Hence  jus- 
tice and  mercy  harmoiuze  in  man's  salvation. 

Froai  the  preceding  stat'rmontof  the  nature  of  grace  and  justice,  it  appears. 

First,  Tliat  atonement,  and  consequently  the  pardon  of  sin,  have  no  respect  to 
commuti.t  ,ve  j  ustice. 

Secorid/y,  Tiiat  the  sufferings  of  Christ  did  not  satisfy  distributive  justice, 
since  thai,  respects  personal  clu-.racter  only;  and  therefore,  with  respect  to  dis-  ' 
tribiitive  justice,  salvation  is  un  act  of  pertect  grace. 

Thirdly,  That  Christ's  sufferings  satisfied  publ.c  justice;  and  therefore,  with 
respect  !o  publ.'C  justice,  salvation  .s  an  act  of  perfect  jrstice. 

TIh.s  ;>ie  .-;eeming  inconsistency  between  full  atonement  for  sin,  and  pure 
grace  in  suiyi.tion,  vanishes  and  disappears.  The  system  of  redemption  rises  in- 
to vie*\  liiie  a  magnificent  edifice,  displaying  the  greatest  order,  proportion  and 
beauty."  Db.  Maxct. 

**  To  reconcile  grs.ce  with  justice  in  the  salvation  of  the  sinner,  is  the  Gordian 
"  knot,  which  divines  generally  have  been  unable  to  untie.  Upon  the  principle 
"  of  an  indefinite  atonement,  the  difficulty  vanishes.  II  all  the  sins  of  a  certain 
*'  individual  have  been  atoned  for  by  the  Tledeemer,  free  grace  will  not  appear  in 
*'  his  pardon ;  because  justice  wonld,  in  that  case,  require  bis  salvation.  But  jus- 
*•  tice  is  Xhrecfold,  con'Muia'Jve,  (listdbtUive, -And  public.  Commutative  justice  has 
**  no  concern  in  this  case.  Public  justice  is  satisfied  by  the  atonement,  because 
"  the  governor  of  the  universe  displays  his  displeasure  at  sin  in  general  in  the 
*'  suffjrings  of  Christ.  The  exercise  of  distributive  justice  is  entirely  set  aside, 
*•  and  herein  is  grace  exhibited,  the  sinner  is  pardoned  at  the  expence  of  distri- 
"  butive  justice.'' 

"  Although  we  have  stated  this  argument  with  all  the  precision  of  which  we 
are  capable,  we  must  observe,  that  notwithstanding  the  show  of  minute  discus- 
sion which  it  makes,  its  whole  force  consists  in  its  obscurity,  and  the  confusion 
of  ideas  which  it  produces.  The  indistinctness  of  vision  which  it  causes,  is  tlie 
only  reason  for  any  man's  offering  his  hand  to  those  who,  by  proposing  it,  pro- 
mise to  be  his  guide  to  the  temple  of  truth. 

We  object  to  this  division  of  a  divine  attribute — ^we  object  to  the  use  which 
is  made  of  it— we  object  to  the  argument,  because  it  midtiplies,  instead  ol  solving 
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punisliment  proportioned  to  it,  and  consequently  the  price  de- 
manded to  satisfy  for  it,  must  be  of  equal  value.  The  justice  of 
God  would  cast  the  utmost  contempt  on  any  thing  that  falls 


difficulties — and  .i  l.-kta  tor  grantetl,  whut  dues  not  exist,  a  difficulty  m  recoa- 
ciling^  justice  with  grace. 

We  object  to  this  divisionof  a  divine  attribute.  It  is  not  correct,  even  as  it  ap- 
plies to  man.  We  are  per'ectiy  aware  that  the  Schoolmen,  toi.ow  ing  llie  steps  of 
heathen  philosopliers,  adopted  th,s  division.  Siianz  builds  upon  a  the  doctrine 
of  merit,  m  order  to  supply  the  t:  affic  of  induigenc.es  w.th  works  of  suj)fcreroga- 
tion.*  But,  however  variously  diviiie  justice  may  be  exercised  about  its  several 
objects,  we  have  no  reason  to  beiieve,  that  tliere  aie  iliree  different  attributes  of 
justice,  or  even  that  the  prriiciple  in  man,  w  hich  induces  him  to  act  honeslly  in 
commercial  trausactions,  and  to  give  to  every  man  his  due,  is  any  way  different 
from  the  principle  whicli  influences  a  good  magistrate  to  conduct  with  equity 
his  public  administralion.  It  is  one  principle  exercised  upon  various  objects. 
The  Scriptures,  which  uniformly  ascribe  righteousness  to  Jehovah,  and  afford  m- 
stances  of  its  exercise  in  thrice  three  various  ways,  never  intimate  that  there  are 
three  distinct  attributes  of  divine  justice.f 

We  object  to  the  use  tliat  is  made  of  this  division.  There  is  no  reason  for  ex« 
eluding  co»i7n?/<u/tfe  justice  un\  more  than  distributive,  as  distinct  from  public 
justice,  from  having  any  reference  to  the  case  of  the  sinner's  pardon.  We  can 
readily  conceive  of  a  civil  ruler,  liaving,  independently  of  his  official  duties,  cer- 
tain private  and  personal  duties  to  discharge  towards  those,  who,  in  such  case, 
are  upon  terms  of  equality  with  himself.  But  no  equality  exists  between  the  crea- 
tiu-e  and  Creator.  The  pardon  of  sin  most  assuredly  approaches  as  near  to  the 
forgiveness  of  a  ekbt  as  the  remission  of  a  peraonal  offence,  which  has  no  reference 
to  the  divine  authority.  Sin  is  a  ivcmt  of  coiiforinity  viito,  or  a  transi^ression  o/tbb 
lAw.t  Besides,  the  Scriptures  frequently  represent  Jehovah  condescending  to 
act  towards  men  upon  tlic  footing  of  a  previously  existing  contract  or  covenant, 
but  never  upon  the  footing  of  private  relation,  setting  aside  his  authority.  He 
hath  taught  us  to  pray,  "  Forgive  us  our  debts ;"  but  never  to  saj ,  "  pardon  pri- 
vate oflences  which  are  no  transgression  of  thy  law."  We  cannot  even  conceive 
of  the  exercise  of  distributive  justice  by  the  Lord,  separate  from  his  authority  as 
our  king,  our  lawgiver,  and  our  judge.  We  cannot  conceive,  that  it  is  matter  of 
indifference  whetlier  God  tloes  or  does  not  exercise  distributive  justice  towards 
his  creatures  ;  and  much  less  can  we  admit  that  even,  for  the  sake  of  mercy,  he 
is  ever  guilty  of  one  act  of  distributive  injustice.  We,  therefore,  object  to  the  use 
M'hich  is  made  of  this  threefold  division  of  the  attribute  of  justice.  And  we  also. 

Object  to  the  w^iole  argument  which  it  involves,  because  it  multiplies  instead 
of  solving  difficulties  around  the  doctrine  of  the  sinner's  justification. 

It  requires  us  to  believe  that  God  has  violated,  or  set  aside  the  demands  of 
distributive  justice  in  tlie  salvation  of  his  cliosen — that  the  sufferings  of  our  Re- 
deemer were  the  punishment,  not  of  transgressions  which  are,  in  fact,  commit- 
ted, but  of  sin  in  the  abstract — and  tliat  public  justice  requires  only  an  exhibition 
of  the  divine  displeasure  at  sin. 

Sin,  in  the  abstract,  is  only  a  word.  Like  an  algebraical  character,  it  repre- 
sents all  tiie  transgressions  of  indiviilual  jiersons.  These  particular  sins  are  reali- 
ties; but  sin  in  general,  or  in  the  abstract,  is  ciily  the  ni^fu,  the  word,  wliich  we 
employ  in  reas»ning.§  It  is  not  for  the  sij-?!,  but  ihc  thing  that  Jesus  suffei-ed, 

•  S»f  Owrn  on  Jus.  chap.  ii. 

+  "  Wt-rc  this  the  proprr  place,  it  wniiM  be  easy  to  show,  hy  a  criticism  on  the  best  Wrttera 
upon  thii  sutijci-'t,  th:it  their  definitions  of  cnmniutacive,  distributive,  and  public  justice,  iateiVi 
t"  re,  and  arc  otherwise  essentially  incorrect." 

\  Shorter  C:>tcchism. 

j  "  Oid  w  drem  it  eli(;ilile  to  introiliice  metaphysics  into  this  discu<!sion,  we  Could  more  effec. 
t.ually  cx|>ose  the  idea  o\  punishing;  a  nonentity—'^  sin  in  the  aUstr.ict."  We  ate  no  conccptuaL. 
ists;  and  the  controversy  lietween  the  Nominalists  and  Realists  is  now  at  .in  end  It  prevailed 
long  enou|i;h.  It  at;it4tcd  the  Kiiropean  universities,  intere.ited  thrones,  :iiid  shed  much  iireciout 
blood.  No  philosopher  will  now  defend  the  ojiiiiions  of  the  Ac4lvt«.  Abntraet  tcrais  toiTe  n* 
cwinterpart  iu  nature.   Stew.  Phil.  Mind,  eh,  it,  )  3,  k  3." 
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short  hereof :  thus  the  prophet  represents  one,  as  making  "a  very- 
large  overture,  which  one  would  think  sufficient,  if  a  finite  price 
were  so,  when  he  speaks,  in  a  beautiful  climax,  or  gradation, 
of  coming  before  the  Lord  ivith  hurnUofferings^  and  these  well 


The  teord  sin,  too,  represents  the  transgressions  ot"  angels.  If  the  Redeemer  suf- 
fered for  sm  in  general,  he  made  atonement  for  devils,  although  he  took  not  on 
him  the  natui-e  of  angels.  And  if  public  justice  demanded  no  more  than  the  dis- 
play of  Jehovah's  hatred  of  sin,  then  Christ  is  dead  in  vain,  for  such  display  is 
made  m  the  everlasting  punishments  of  Hell.  But  justice  demanded  more.  It  de- 
manded the  punishment  of  the  sinner;  and  could  not  be  satisfied  with  any  tiling 
short  of  this,  unless  Messi.^h  should  so  unite  himself  to  sinners,  not  only  by"  assu- 
ming their  nature,  but  by  becoming  in  law  their  representative,  as  to  bear  all  the 
sins  of  ull  the  persons  for  whom  his  sufferings  were  intended  to  atone.  We  ob- 
ject also  to  tins  argument  in  defence  of  indefinite  atonement. 

Because  it  takes  for  granted,  what  does  not  exist,  that  if  all  the  demands  of 
divme  justice  are  satisfied  to  the  full  by  the  atonement,  then  grace  is  excluded 
from  our  pardon,  This  is  not  the  case.  Justice  is  indeed  satisfied.  It  does  not 
oppose,  but  demand  the  salvation  of  ail  for  whom  Chnst  died.  Here  is  no  djffi- 
culty — no  Gordian  knot,  (jrace  reigns  through  righteousness.  We  refer  our 
readers  to  what  is  said  on  this  subject,  page  277,  and  conclude  our  examination 
of  this  argument  in  tlie  words  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westmmsler.  "  Al- 
'•  though  Christ,  by  his  obedience  and  deatii,  did  make  a  proper,  real,  and  full 
"  satisfaction  to  God's  justice  in  the  behalf  of  them  that  are  ju.stified ;  yet,  inas« 
"  much  as  God  accepteth  the  satisfaction  from  a  surety,  Avhich  he  m.ght  have 
"  demanded  of  them,  and  did  provide  this  surety,  his  own  only  s^n,  imputjngiiis 
"  righteousness  to  them,  and  requiring  nothing  of  them  for  their  justification,  but 
"  faith,  which  also  is  his  gift,  their  justification  is  to  them  of  free  grace." 

Christian's  Magazinjb,  vol.  iir. 

Atonement  imports  reconciliation,  a  being  at  one.  The  Hebrew  signifies  to 
tover.  The  Greek  word  denotes  a  commutation,  as  of  enmity  for  frieiulship.  Biit 
we  use  atonement  for  rajisom,  or  price,  and  we  never  pray  for  it  Redemption 
imports  a  deliverance.  To  say  that  the  ransom  was  paid  indefinitely,  that  is,  not 
more  for  one  than  another,  is  plainly  contrary  to  his  views,  wlio  spoke  of  those 
who  were  given  to  him,  and  of  his  hirfing  down  his  life  for  his  sheep.  His  sacrifice 
vvas  real,  and  its  object  could  not  be  sin  in  general,  a  mere  abstract  term  ;  a  sacri- 
fice of  which  Satan  might  avail  himself,  as  well  as  man.  If  the  atonement, 
and  redemption  be  indefinite,  so  were  the  decrees  or  purposes,  the  suretyship  of 
Christ,  the  foreknowledge  of  God,  and  the  promotion  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the 
work. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  represent  these  transactions,  so  strictly  as  matters  of 
debt,  and  credit,  as  that  the  quantum  of  price  was  exactly  commensurate  to  the 
guilt  of  the  saved,  and  neither  more  nor  less,  is  not  warranted  by  the  word  of 
God.  This  is  to  impute  the  cause  of  donmation  to  Christ's  not  having  died  for 
those  who  perish ;  and  not  to  their  guilt.  Both  these  conclusions  are  erroneous. 
Christ  died  for  all  mev,  and  every  man,  not  in  the  sense  of  the  universalists,  not 
in  the  same  sense  as  he  died  for  his  sheep ;  but  that  his  sacrifice  is  sufficient  for 
all ;  and  God  the  Father,  whose  mercy  can  reach  no  fallen  creature,  but  in  Christ, 
has  authorized  the  offer  of  covenant  mercy  to  all ;  and  desires  the  desti'uction  oi" 
none.  Thus  men  perish  only  by  their  sins.  The  Sacrifice  of  Christ  is  of  infinite 
value,  for  he  is  a  Divine  person ;  and  the  sins  of  all  men  can  be  no  more  than  in- 
finite. 

The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  the  sacrifice  is  infinite  ;  that  the  offer  is  to  be  gen^. 
ral ;  that  man  perishes  by  his  own  fault  only ;  and  all  this  is  according  to  the  eter- 
nal purposes  of  God.  Nevertheless  the  salvation  of  the  saints  was  certain;  the 
price  particularly  paid  with  a  view  to  them  ;  who  are  eventually  effectually  call- 
ed, justified,  sanctified,  and  brought  to  glory. 
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chosen,  calves  of  a  year  old,  and  a  multitude  of  them ;  Will  the 
Lord  be  pleased  with  thousands  of  rams,  a  price  which  very  tew 
were  able  to  give,  or  with  ten  thousands  of  rivers  of  oil  P  in 
which  he  offers  more  than  it  was  possible  to  g^ve;  then  he  as- 
cends yet  higher,  and,  if  it  were  sufficient,  would  part  with  his 
first-born  for  his  transgression,  the  fruit  of  his  body,  for  the 
sin  of  his  soul;  all  which  is  reckoned  an  inconsiderable  price, 
not  sufficient  to  procure  the  thing  designed  thereby ;  and  there- 
fore he  that  ofTers  it,  is  advised  instead  of  pretending  to  satisfy 
divine  justice  by  a  finite  price,  to  walk  hurably  with  his  God, 
Micah  vi.  7,  8.  and,  whatever  obedience  he  is  obliged  to  per- 
form, not  to  have  the  vanity  to  think  that  this  is  a  sufficient- 
price  to  answer  that  end. 

2.  Satisfaction  must  bear  some  similitude,  or  resemblance,  as 
to  the  matter  of  it,  to  that  debt  which  was  due  from  those  for 
whom  it  Avas  to  be  given.  Here  we  must  consider  what  was 
the  debt  due  from  us,  for  which  a  demand  of  satisfaction  was 
made;  this  was  twofold. 

1st,  A  debt  of  perfect  and  sinless  obedience,  whereby  the 
glory  of  God's  sovereignt}-  might  be  secured,  and  the  honour 
of  his  law  maintained.  This  debt  it  was  morally  impossible  for 
man  to  pay,  after  his  fall ;  for  it  implies  a  contradiction  to  say 
that  a  fallen  creature  can  yield  sinless  obedience ;  nevertheless^ 
it  was  demanded  of  us,  though  fallen ;  for  the  obligation  could 
not  be  disannulled  by  our  disability  to  perform  it. 

2dly,  There  was  a  debt  of  punishment,  which  we  were  liable 
to,  in  proportion  to  the  demerit  of  sin,  as  the  result  of  the  con- 
demning sentence  of  the  law,  which  threatened  death  for  every 
transgression  and  disobedience.  Now,  to  be  satisfaction  to  the 
justice  of  God,  it  must  have  these  ingredients  in  it. 

As  to  the  infinite  value  of  the  price  that  was  given,  this  is 
contested  by  none,  but  those  who  deny  the  divinity  of  Christ ; 
and  these  arguments  that  have  been  brought  in  defence  of  that 
doctrine ;  and  others,  by  which  we  have  proved  the  necessity 
that  our  Mediator  should  be  God,  render  it  less  needful  for  us, 
at  present,  to  enlarge  on  this  subject.*  But  there  are  many,  who 
do  not  deny  the  necessity  of  an  infinite  satisfaction,  who  will 
not  allow  that  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  resemblance 
between  the  debt  contracted,  and  satisfaction  given ;  and,  by 
these,  it  is  objected. 

Object.  1.  That  the  least  instance  of  obedience,  or  one  drop 
of  Christ's  blood,  was  a  sufficient  price  to  satisfy  divine  jus- 
tice; in  defence  of  which  they  argue,  that  these  must  l)c  sup- 
posed to  have  had  in  them  an  infinite  value ;  but  nothing  can 
be  greater  than  what  is  infinite,  and  therefore  that  one  single 
act  of  obedience  avus  sufficient  to  redeem  die  whole  world  of 
*  SiS  Quest.  XXXYIJt. 
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fallen  men,  or  the  whole  number  of  fallen  angels,  if  God  had 
pleased  to  order  it  so. 

Answ.  Though  we  do  not  deny  that  the  least  instance  of 
obedience,  or  sufferings  performed  by  our  Saviour,  would  have 
been  of  infinite  value,  inasmuch  as  we  do  not  conclude  the  in- 
finity of  obedience  to  consist  in  a  muUitude  of  acts,  or  in  its 
being  perfectly  sinless;  nor  do  we  deem  hts  (uffcriags  infinite, 
mcrelv  because  they  were  exquisite,  or  greater  clian  whac  man- 
kind are  generally  liable  to  m  this  world,  hut  because  they  were 
the  obedience  and  suffering  of  a  divine  P'.rson ;  neither  do  we 
deny,  that,  according  to  the  same  method  of  reasoning,  the  least 
act  of  obedience  and  suffering,  performed  by  him,  would  have 
been  infinite.  Nevertheless,  it  does  not  follow  from  hence,  that 
this  would  have  been  a  sufficient  price  of  redemption ;  for  the 
sufficiency  of  the  price  does  not  only  rise  from  the  infinite  va- 
lue thereof,  but  from  God's  will  to  accept  of  it ;  and  he  could 
not  be  willing  to  accept  of  any  price,  but  what  had  a  tendency 
to  illustrate  and  set  forth  the  giory  of  his  holiness,  as  a  sin- 
hating  God,  and  of  his  sovereignty  in  the  government  of  the 
world,  in  such  a  way,  that  the  most  fit  means  might  be  used 
to  prevent  the  commission  of  it,  and  of  his  truth,  in  fuifiding 
the  threatnings  denounced,  which  man  was  exposed  to,  by  his 
violating  the  law.  Now  these  ends  could  not  be  answered  by 
one  single  instance  of  obedience,  or  suffering,  and.  increfore 
God  could  not  deem  them  sufiicient;  and  it  is  plain  that  he  did 
not,  for,  if  he  had,  he  would  not  have  delivered  our  Saviour  to 
suffer  all  that  he  did ;  concerning  whom  it  is  said,  Ife  spared 
not  his  own  Son,  but  delivered  him  up  for  lis  all,  Rom.  viii.  32. 
Moreover,  it  was  necessary  that  redemption  should  be 
brought  about  in  such  a  way,  as  would  lay  the  sinner  under  the 
highest  obligation  to  admii-e  the  love,  both  of  the  Father  and 
the  Son.  Now,  if  Christ  had  performed  only  one  act  of  obe- 
dience, or  suffered  in  the  least  degree,  this  instance  of  conde- 
scension, though  infinite,  would  not  have  had  so  great  a  ten- 
dency to  answer  this  end ;  nor  could  it  have  been  said,  as  it  is, 
with  a  great  emphasis  of  expression,  that  God  commendeth  his 
love  toxvards  us,  in  that  while  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died 
for  us,  Rom.  v.  8. 

Object.  2.  It  is  objected,  by  others,  that  Christ*s  active  obe- 
dience was  no  part  of  the  satisfaction  which  he  gave  for  us, 
inasmuch  as  this  was  a  debt  due  from  him  for  himself,  his  hu- 
man nature  (in  which  alone  he  could  yield  obedience)  being 
under  a  natural  obligation  to  perform  it ;  therefore  he  could  not 
be  said  to  pay  that  debt  for  us,  which  was  due  for  himself.  As 
for  his  passive  obedience,  that,  indeed,  might  be  performed  for 
us,  because,  being  an  innocent  person,  he  was  not  under  any 
obligation  to  suffer,  but  by  his  own  consent ;  bat  this  cannot  be 
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said  of  his  active  obedience.  And  it  is  farther  objected,  that  if 
he  had  periormca  active  obedience  for  us,  this  would  have 
exLinntcd  us  from  an  obligation  to  yield  obedience  ourselves, 
anci  cons-quentiy  this  doctrine  leads  to  licentiousness. 

Answ.  We  allow  that  Christ  as  Man,  was  obliged  to  per- 
fon;i  obtdience,  as  a  debt  due  from  him,  as  a  creature,  and  con- 
sequcTitiy,  now  he  is  in  iieaven,  he  is  under  the  same  obliga- 
tion ;  though  this  has  no  reference  to  the  work  of  our  redemp- 
tion, which  wao  finished  before  he  went  thithtr :  nevertheless, 
the  obedience  he  p:;riormcd  before  his  death,  might  be  deemed 
a  part  of  that  satisfaction  which  he  gave  to  the  justice  of  (iod 
for  us ;  for, 

(1.)  His  being  under  the  law,  was  the  result  of  his  own  vo- 
luntary consent,  inasmuch  as  his  incarnation,  which  was  ne- 
cessar\-,  to  his  becoming  a  subject,  was  the  result  of  the  con- 
sent of  his  divine  will.  Now,  it  he  came  into  the  world,  and 
thereby  put  himseii  into  a  capacity  of  yielding  obedience  by  his 
own  consent,  which  no  other  person  ever  did,  then  his  obe- 
dience, which  was  ih';'  consequence  hereof,  might  be  said  to  be 
voluntary,  and  so  deemed  a  part  of  the  satisfaction  which  he 
gave  to  the  justice  oi  God  in  our  behalf. 

(2.)  Though  we  do  not  deny  that  Christ's  active  obedience 
was  a  debt  due  to  God  for  himself,  yet  it  does  not  follow,  from 
hence,  that  it  may  not  be  imputed  to  us,  nor  accepted  for  us ; 
even  as  that  perfect  obedience  which  was  to  have  been  per- 
formed by  Adam,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  first  covenant, 
though  it  were  to  have  been  imputed  to  all  his  posterity,  was, 
neverthc^less,  primarily  due  from  him  for  himself. 

(3.)  As  to  that  part  of  the  objection,  in  which  it  is  supposed, 
that  Christ's  obedience  for  us,  would  exempt  us  from  an  obli- 
gation to  yield  obedience,  this  is  generally  brought,  by  those 
who  desire  to  render  this  doctrine  odious,  and  take  no  notice 
of  what  we  say  in  explaining  our  sense  thereof.  Therefore,  in 
answer  to  it,  let  it  be  considered,  that,  when  we  say  Christ 
obeyed  for  us,  we  do  not  suppose,  that  he  designed  hereby  to 
exempt  us  from  any  obligation  to  yield  obedience  to  God's 
commanding  will,  but  only  to  exempt  us  from  performing  it 
with  the  same  view  that  he  did.  We  are  not  herebv  excused 
from  yielding  obedience  to  God,  as  a  Sovereign,  but  from  do- 
ing it  with  a  view  of  meriting  hereby,  or  making  atonement  for 
our  defect  of  obedience,  which  was  the  result  of  our  fallen  state ; 
and  therefore  we  are  to  say,  JV/ie?i  ive  have  done  all^  tve  arc 
iinprofituhk  servants  ;  ive  have  done  that  which  rvas  our  dnttj  to 
do^  Luke  xvii.  10.  without  considering  it  as  that  righteousness, 
by  which  we  are  to  be  justified  in  the  sight  of  Ciod.  We  un- 
derstand our  obligation  to  yield  active  obedience,  in  the  same 
sense,  as  we  are  obliged  patiently  to  suffer  whatever  afflictions 
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God  is  pleased  to  lay  on  us,  from  which  we  are  not  exempted 
by  Christ^s  sufferings  :  the  only  difference  between  them  is,  that 
his  sufferings  were  penal  and  satisfactory ;  he  suffered  for  us, 
that  hereby  he  might  purchase  for  us  eternal  life,  which  is  not 
the  end  of  a  believer's  suffering ;  therefore,  why  may  it  not  be 
allowed,  that  Christ  might  perform  obedience  for  us,  and  we, 
at  the  same  time,  not  be  excused  from  it  ? 

Object.  3.  As  to  what  concerns  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  it  is 
objected,  by  oihtrs,  that  the  whole  of  his  passive  obedience  was 
not  demanded  as  a  price  of  redemption  for  us  but  only  what 
he  endured  upon  the  cross,  which  was  the  greatest  and  most 
formidable  part  of  his  sufferings ;  and  particularly  those  which 
he  endured  from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  hoiir^  while  there  was 
darkness  over  all  the  land^  in  which  his  soul  was  afflicted  in  an 
extraordinary  manner,  which  occasioned  him  to  cry,  (Matt. 
xxvii.  45,  46.)  Mtj  God,  iny  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  I** 
As  for  his  other  sufferings,  endured  in  the  whole  course  of  his 
life,  these  are  allo\\  ed  to  have  been  a  convincing  evidence  of 
his  love  to  us,  and  der-igned,  as  an  example,  to  induce  us  to 
bear  afflictions  with  patience  ;  but  that  it  was  only  his  sufferings 
upon  the  cross  that  v.  ere  satisfactory,  and  that  was  the  altar  on 
■which  he  offered  himself  for  us;  which  appears  from  those 
scriptures  which  speak  of  our  redemption  and  justification,  as 
the  effect  of  his  crucifixion  and  death,  rather  than  of  his  suf- 
ferings in  life. 

Ansxv,  To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that,  though  redemption 
and  salvation  be  often  attributed,  in  scripture,  to  Christ's  death, 
or  to  his  shedding  his  blood  upon  the  cross  for  us,  yet  there  is, 
in  all  of  them,  a  figurati'.e  way  of  speaking,  in  which,  by  a  Sy- 
necdoche, a  part  is  taken  for  the  whole  ',  therefore  his  suffer- 
ings in  his  life,  though  not  particularly  mentioned  therein,  are 
not  excluded.  There  is  one  scripture,  in  which,  by  the  same  figu- 
rative way  of^  speaking,  our  justification  is  ascribed  to  Christ's 
active  obedience,  when  it  is  said.  By  the  obedience  of  one  shall 
mantj  be  made  righteous,  Rom.  v.  19.  in  which,  though  his  pas- 
sive obedience  be  not  mentioned,  it  is  not  excluded;  therefore, 
when  we  i-ead  of  Christ's  sufferings  on  the  cross,  as  being  a 
part  of  his  satisfaction,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  his  sufferings 
in  life  are  excluded.  The  apostle  plainly  intimates  as  much, 
when  he  says.  He  humbled  himself  and  became  obedient  unto 
death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross,  Phil.  ii.  8.  he  humbled  him- 
self not  only  in  his  death,  but  in  all  the  sufferings  he  endured 
unto  it,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life  ;  therefore  we  must  con- 
clude, that  what  he  endured  in  his  infancy,  and  that  poverty, 
temptation,  reproach,  and  contradiction  of  sinners  against  him- 

*  These,  which  are  styled,  Passiones  trihorise,  ultinise,  are  generally  calletf,  Psense 
-jatisfactoriae ;  and  all  his  sufferings  befure  them,,  Paeuje  convinccntes. 
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self,  and  all  the  other  miseries  which  he  underwent,  during  the 
whole  course  of  his  life,  which  were  a  part  of  that  curse  which, 
was  due  to  us  for  sin,  were  submitted  to  by  him  to  expiate  it, 
and  consequently  were  a  part  of  that  satisfaction. 

As  for  the  cross's  being  styled,  as  it  is  by  some  ancient  and 
modem  writers,  the  altar,  on  which  Christ  offered  himself,  we 
think  that  little  more  than  a  strain  of  rhetoric ;  or,  if  it  be  de- 
signed to  illustrate  the  opinion  we  are  now  opposing,  we  deny 
that  it  ought  to  be  called  the  altar ;  for  it  is  no  where  so  styled 
in  scripture,  neither  have  we  ground  to  conclude,  that  the  altar, 
upon  which  the  sacrifices  under  the  law  were  offered,  was  a  type 
of  Christ's  cross  in  particular ;  and,  indeed,  we  have  a  better 
explication  of  the  spiritual  meaning  thereof,  given  by  Christ 
himself,  when  he  speaks  of  the  altar,  as  sonctififbig'  the  gift^ 
Matt,  xxiii.  19.  alluding  to  what  is  said  concerning  its  being 
most  holy,  and  Ivhatsoever  touched  it,  shall  be  holy,  Exod.  xxix, 
37.  from  whence  it  is  inferred,  that  the  altar  v/as  more  holy 
than  the  gift,  which  was  laid  upon  it,  and  it  signifies,  that  the 
altar,  on  which  Christ  was  offered,  added  an  excellency  to  his 
offering;  whereas  nothing  could  be  said  to  do  so,  but  his  di- 
vine nature's  being  personally  united  to  his  human,  which  ren- 
dered it  infinitely  valuable.  I'his  is  therefore,  the  altar  on 
which  Christ  was  offered ;  or,  at  least  this  is  that  which  sanc- 
tified the  offering,  and  not  the  cross  on  which  he  suffered  *. 

V.  We  shall  now  prove,  that  what  Christ  did  and  suffered, 
was  with  a  design  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  justice  of  God; 
and,  that  what  he  offered,  was  a  true  and  proper  sacrifice  for 
sin.  All  allow,  that  Christ  obeyed  and  suffered  ;'ai^d  even  the 
Socinians  themselves  will  not  deny  that  Christ  suffered  for  us, 
since  this  is  so  plainly  contained  in  scripture  :  But  the  main 
stress  of  the  contoversy  Kes  in  this ;  whether  Christ  died  mere- 
ly for  our  good,  namely,  that  we  might  be  hereby  induced  to 
believe  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  he  delivered,  as  he  confirmed 
them,  by  shedding  his  blood,  or  that  he  might  give  us  an  ex- 
ample of  patience  and  holy  fortitude  under  the  various  evils  we 
are  exjjosed  to,  either  in  life  or  death  ?  This  is  the  sense  in 
which  they  understand  Christ's  dying  for  us  :  But  there  is  a 
great  deal  more  intended  hereby,  to  wit,  that  he  died  in  our 
room  and  stead,  or  that  he  bore  that  for  us,  which  the  justice 
of  God  demanded  as  a  debt  first  due  frf)m  us,  as  an  expedient 
for  his  taking  away  the  guilt  of  sin,  and  delivering  us  from  his 
wrath,  which  we  were  liable  to.  This  will  appear,  if  we  consi- 
der, 

1.  That  he  is,  for  this  reason,  st)'led  our  Redeemer,  as  hav- 

•  It  in  un  ubominable  strain  of  bloftfib'-my,  which  xoiiie  Popish  ii-rittrs  make  use 
of,  leheji  thci)  say  that  not  only  thi'  cross  ivas  the  altar,  but  that  it  was  saox'd,  anit 
htula  virtue  to  sanctify  the  ^ift  ojf'creil  thereon,  ivhich  is  the  foundation  f>f  thfit  i'Jui- 
(itrous  '.uhralion  which  tl^ey  ifive  Co  '(• 

Voi..  II.  O  o 
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ing  purchased  us  hereby,  or  delivered,  us,  in  a  judicial  way^ 
out  otthe  hand  of  vindictive  justice,  which  is  the  most  proper, 
if  not  the  only  sense  of  the  word  redemption.  The  Socinians, 
indeed,  speak  of  Christ  as  a  redeemer ;  but  they  understand  the 
word  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  as  importing  his  delivering  us 
from  some  evils,  that  we  were  exposed  to ;  not  by  paying  a 
price  of  redemption  for  us,  but  by  revealing  those  laws,  or  doc- 
trines, which  had  a  tendency  to  reform  the  world,  or  laying 
down  some  rules  to  direct  the  conversation  of  mankind,  artd  re- 
move some  prejudices  they  had  entertained ;  whereas  we  as- 
sert, that  herein  he  dealt  with  the  justice  of  God,  as  offering 
himself  a  sacrifice  for  sin. 

This  appears  from  those  scriptures  that  speak  of  his  soul,  as 
made  an  offering  for  sin,  Isa.  liii.  10.  or  his  being  set  forth  to  be 
a  propitiation,  to  declare  the  righteousness  of  God  for  the  remis' 
sion  of  sins,  Rom.  iii.  25.  in  which  respect,  he  answeredthe  types 
thereof  under  the  law,  in  which  atonement  is  said  to  be  made 
by  sacrifice,  which,  being  an  act  of  worship,  was  performed  to 
God  alone,  whereby  sin  Avas  typically  expiated,  and  the  sinner 
discharged  from  the  guilt,  which  he  was  liable  to  ',  and,  in  this 
respect  Christ  is  said,  as  the  Anti-type  thereof,  to  have  offered 
himself  without  spot  to  God,  when  he  shed  his  blood  for  us,  or 
to  have  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself,  Heb.  ix.  26. 
and  to  have  given  hijnself  for  us,  an  offering  and  a  sacrifice  to 
God,  for  a  sweet  smelling  savour. 

Moreover,  Avhat  he  did  and  suffered,  is  styled  a  ransom,  or 
price  of  redemption ;  and  accordingly  they,  who  were  concern- 
ed therein,  are  said  to  be  bought  with  a  price,  1  Cor.  vi.  20» 
ar;-..  he  saith,  concerning  himself,  that  he  cajne  not  to  be  minis- 
tered U7U0,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  ma- 
ny. Matt.  XX.  28.  We  read,  in  scripture,  of  a  person^s  paying 
a  sum  oi  money,  as  a  ransom  for  his  life,  when  it  was  forfeited, 
by  his  having  been  the  culpable  occasion  of  the  death  of  ano- 
ther, Exod.  xxi.  29,  30.  and  if  such  a  consideration,  when  ex- 
acted as  a  price  oi  redemption,  be  styled  a  ransom,  a  person^s 
laying  down  his  life  for  another,  may,  with  equal  propriety,  be 
so  called.  And  this  Christ  is  said,  in  many  scriptures,  to  have 
done  for  us ;  upon  which  account  he  is  styled  our  Redeemer. 

Object.  We  oftentimes  read,  in  scripture,  of  redemption, 
where  there  is  no  price  paid  :  Thus  Israel  is  said  to  be  redeem- 
ed out  of  Egypt,  Deut.  vii.  8.  and  Babylon,  Micah  iv.  10.  And 
elsewhere,  speaking  of  their  deliverance  out  of  captivity,  God 
saith,  I  xvill  redeem  thee  out  of  the  hand  of  the  terrible,  Jer.  xv. 
21.  whereas  there  was  no  price  of  redemption  paid  for  their 
deliverance,  either  out  of  Egypt  or  Babylon,  but  it  was  by  the 
immediate  power  of  God.  So  Jacob,  when  he  speaks  of  his  de- 
liverance from  evil  by  the  angel,  styles  this,  his  redemption  from 
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all  evil.  Gen.  xlviii.  16.  Now,  though  we  allow  that  the  angel 
he  there  speaks  of,  was  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  yet  the  delive- 
rance he  wrought  lor  Jacob  was  not  by  paying  a  price  for  him, 
but  by  exerting  his  divine  power  in  order  thereto. 

Moreover,  others  are  called  redeemers,  who  have  been  God's 
ministers  in  delivering  his  people  :  Thus  Moses  is  called  a  ru- 
Jer  and  deliverer  by  the  hands  of  the  angcl^  which  appeared  t9 
him  in  the  bush,  Acts  vii.  35.  so  our  translators  rendered  it*: 
but  it  ought  to  be  rendered  a  Redeemer ;  therefore  there  may 
be  redemption  without  satisfaction. 

Anszo.  This  objection,  how  plausible  soever  it  may  seem  to  be, 
is  not  unanswerable ;  and  the  reply  which  may  be  given  to  it, 
is,  that  though  deliverance  from  evil  may  be  styled  redetnption^ 
as  it  is  oftentimes  in  scripture  :  the  reason  of  its  being  so  call- 
ed, is,  because  of  the  reference  which  it  has  to  that  ransom  that 
Christ  wa:s,  after  his  incarnation,  to  pay  for  his  people.  This 
was  the  foundation  of  all  that  discriminating  grace  that  God, 
in  former  ages,  extended  to  his  people.  It  was  on  the  account 
hereof  that  he  did  not  suffer  them  to  perish  in  Egypt,  or  Ba- 
bylon, and  accoidingly  their  deliverance  is  called  a  redemption^ 
from  thence  ;  whereas,  we  never  find  that  any  deliverance, 
which  God  wrought  for  his  enemies,  who  have  no  concern  ia 
Christ's  redemption,  is  so  called. 

And  whereas  Moses  is  styled,  in  that  scripture  but  now  re- 
ferred to,  a  Redeemer,  the  deliverance  he  wrought  for  them,  as 
an  instrument  made  use  of  by  the  angel  that  appeared  to  him, 
may,  without  any  impropriety  of  expression,  be  called  a  re- 
demption, and  he  a  redeemer,  inasmuch  as  that  deliverance 
that  Christ  wrought  by  him,  was  founded  on  the  purchase 
which  he  designed  to  pa}',  otherwise  Moses,  would  not  have 
been  so  styled. 

2.  There  are  many  scriptures  that  speak  of  Christ's  obedi- 
ence and  sufferings,  as  being  in  our  room  and  stead,  whereby 
he  performed  what  was  due  from  us  to  the  justice  of  God  which 
is  the  ])roper  notion  of  satisfaction.  Thus  we  are  to  under- 
stand those  expressions,  in  which  he  is  said  to  die  for  us,  as 
the  apostle  says  ,*  hi  due  time  Christ  died  for  the  ung^odh/^  and 
7vhile  xve  xvere  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  us,  Rom.  v.  6,  8. 
by  which  we  are  to  understand,  that  he  endured  those  suifer- 
ings  in  life  and  death  which  we  are  liable  to,  with  a  design  to 
procure  for  us  justification,  reconciliation  to  Ciod,  and  eternal 
salvation,  and  herein  he  was  substitued  in  our  room  and  stead, 
as  well  as  died  for  our  good,  f . 

*    AuTfttTltV. 

■\  There  are  sei'eral  propositionn  vsetl,  in  the  JV Va?  Trstnmrnt,  in  cxpluiitiii^q-  this 
ilor.trinc,  namely,  iu,  ■jripi,  uTrtf,  and  etv7< ;  iut  and  irtfi  refer  to  the  occasion  and  cause 
of  Christ's  death,  to  wit,  our  sins :  'I'hun  it  in  xaid,  in  Horn.  iv.  25.  Wlio  was  de- 
livered for  our  offences,  Of  rtttf^Sn  iut  tx  rrxf^ylufAolx  ji/uav  j  and,  in  1  J'et.  iii.  18. 
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That  Christ  died,  in  this  sense,  for  his  people,  farther  ap- 
pears, from  his  being  therein  said  to  bear  their  sins,  as  the  a-' 
postle  expresses  it,  IVho  his  oivn  self  hare  our  sins  in  his  ozvn 
i>t?dy  on  the  tree,  1  Pet.  ii.  24.  and  elsewhere  it  is  said,  He 
ivas  rvounded  for  our  transgressions^  he  was  bruised  for  our  ini- 
fjuities ;  the  chastisement  of  our  peace  xuas  xipon  him^  and  xvith 
his  stripes  xve  are  heeded ;  and  the  Lord  hath  laid  on  him  the 
iniquity  of  us  all ;  He  is  brought  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter^  he 
'was  cut  off  out  of  the  land  of  the  living  ;  for  the  transgressions 
of  my  people  tvas  he  stricken,  Isa.  liii.  5 — 8.  all  which  expres- 
liions  plainly  denote  that  he  sulfered  that  which  was  due  to 
them,  or  that  he  died  in  their  room  and  stead. 

And  this  he  is  farther  said  to  do,  in  a  sense,  in  which  none 
but  he  ever  died  for  any  other,  and  therefore  much  more  must 
be  understood  by  it,  than  his  dying  for  the  good  of  mankind. 
The  apostle  speaking  of  this  matter,  opposes  Christ's  sufferings 
to  his  own,  with  respect  to  the  end  and  design  tiiereof,  when 
he  saith ;  IVas  Paul  crucified  for  you^  1  Cor.  i.  13.  which  is  as 
though  he  should  say,  it  is  true,  I  have  suffered  many  things 
ibr  the  church's  advantage  :  yet  it  would  be  a  ^•ile  thing  for 
you  to  entertain  the  least  surmise,  as  though  my  suffering  were 
endured  with  the  same  view  that  Christ  suffered ;  for  he  died 
as  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  that  he  might  give  a  price  of  redemption 
to  the  justice  of  God,  which  no  one  else  ever  did. 

Object.  1.  It  is  objected,  to  what  hath  been  said  in  defence 
of  Christ's  dying  in  our  room  and  stead,  inasmuch  as  he  bare 
our  iniquities,  that  these  expressions  denote  nothing  else  but 
his  taking  them  away,  which  he  might  do,  if  he  had  not  died  in 
our  room  and  stead.  Thus  we  have  an  explication  of  that  scrip- 
ture before  mentioned,  which  speaks  of  Christ's  bearing  our 
iniquities,  wherein  it  ajipcars  that  nothing  is  intended  thereby 
but  his   taking   away  some  afRictions  we  were  liable  to ;  as  it 

j(jhrist  also  bath  once  suffered  for  sins,  Ut::  tif/.^Tiu\- iTraSi ;  andy  in  ihig  case,  his 
substitution  in  our  room  and  stead  is  principally  argued,  from  its  being  for  onr  sins, 
for  -which  death  ■a.-as  due.  As  for  vTrfp,  whenever  it  refrs  to  Christ's  sufferings,  it 
plainly  signifies  his  being  substituted  in  our  room  ifiid  stead ;  as  miiom.  v.  6.  Christ 
died  vnp  ac-iCcev,  tor  the  ungodly;  and,  in  Tit.  li.  14.  Who  gave  liimself  for  us. 
Of  iScixf;  m-fiov  uTTip  ^mav.  And  this  is  not  only  used  in  the  »A'tw  Testament  to  signi- 
fy the  substitution  of  the  person  dying  in  the  room  of  another,  or,  in  other  instances, 
acting  in  his  stead;  as  in  2  Cor.  v.  20.  Phil.  ver.  13.  but  it  is  taken  in  the  same 
aeytsc  r.'he?}.  used  in  other  -writers,  Vid.  Kuripid  in  .nicest,  /ux  bma-y^  irrtp  th  J"  av/^cf  j 
and  TJemoiih.  in  Corov.  fyu  th6'  vTrtp  era  Tr-jine-ai -.^  and  t/u;  Latin  word,  that  utiswers  to 
it,  is  sometimes  used  in  the  same  sense.  Vid.  Ter.  in  JIndr.  Ego  pro  te  molam.  As 
for  the  preposition  avli,  that  is  .teldojii  or  never  used,  but  it  signifies  a  substitution  of 
one  thing,  or  person,  in  the  room  of  ajtother:  Thus -when  C/n'ist  is  said  <o  give  his 
life  a  ran.som,  ctvlt  TroM.av  for  nmny,  in  Malt.  xx.  2H.  Mai'k  x.  46.  this  plainly  im- 
ports his  being  substituted  in  their  room,  as  appears  by  the  frequent  use  thereof  in 
other  scriptures.  .Sf^  Matt.  ii.  22.  chap.  v.  38.  a7ul  chap.  xvii.  27.  Luke  xi.  11. 
•and  in  cevcral  o*tie" placec,  Vid.  Groi.  de  Sciti.fact.  Christ,  cap.  9. 
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i.s  said,  upon  the  occasion  of  his  casting  out  devils:^  and  healing 
fdl  that  were  sick^  that  this  was  done  that  it  might  be  fulfilled^ 
zuhich  was  spoken  by  Esaias  the  prophet^  sai/ing^  Himself  took 
our  injirmities^  and  bare  our  sicknesses^  MsiU  viii.  16,  17.  which 
he  might  be  said  to  do,  Avithout  his  dying  to  satisfy  the  justice 
of  God  for  us  in  our  room  and  stei»d. 

Atisrv.  There  are  two  things  to  be  considered  in  the  death 
of  Christ,  whiCh,  though  distinct,  are  not  to  be  separated ;  one 
is,  his  bearing  those  griefs,  sorrows,  or  punishments,  that  were 
due  to  us  for  sin ;  the  other  is,  his  taking  them  away,  as  the 
effect  and  consequence  of  his  having  born  or  answered  for 
them ;  and  the  design  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  in  his  liii.  chap- 
ter, is  to  shew  that  Christ  did  both  these,  as  appears  by  seve- 
ral expressions  therein;  accordingly  when  he  is  said,  in  ver.  4. 
To  have  borne  our  griefs^  and  carried  our  sorrows,  both  these 
senses  are  to  be  applied  to  it ;  one  of  which  is  explained  bv  the 
apostle,  in  1  Pet.  ii.  24.  JFho  his  oivii  self  bare  our  sins  in  hi,f 
oxun  bodij  on  the  tree  ;  and  the  evangelist,  in  the  text  under  our 
present  consideration  explains  these  v.ords  of  the  prophet  in 
both  senses,  when  he  saith,  Himself  took  our  infirmities,  and 
bare  our  sicknesses,  that  is,  he  submitted  to  give  satisfaction  for 
them,  and,  as  the  «onsequence  thereof,  healed  those  diseases 
which  we  were  liable  to,  as  the  fruit  of  sin.  The  objection 
therefore  taken  from  this  scripture,  against  the  doctrine  we  are 
maintaining,  is  of  no  force  ;  for  though  Christ  took  away  those 
miseries,  which  were  the  effects  and  consequences  of  sin,  it  doth 
not  follow  that  he  did  not  do  this,  by  making  satisfaction  for  it. 

Object.  2.  There  are  other  ends  of  Christ's  dying  for  us, 
mentioned  in  scripture,  where  though  the  same  mode  of  speak- 
ing be  used,  different  ends  are  said  to  be  attained  therebv,  from 
that  of  his  giving  satisfaction  to  the  justice  of  God  :  Thus  it  is 
said,  that  he  gave  himself  for  our  sins  that  he  might  deliver  us 
from  this  present  evil  ivorld.  Gal.  i.  4.  that  he  might  purify  un- 
to himself  a  peculiar  people,  -zealous  of  good  rvorks^  Tit.  ii.  14. 
and  that  he  might  hereby  leave  us  an  example  thativc  should  fol- 
low his  steps,  1.  Pet  ii.  21.  and  that  he  might  acquire  to  him- 
self some  additional  circimistances  of  glorv,  thus  it  is  said,  He 
died,  and  rose  and  revived,  that  he  might  be  Lord,  both  of  the 
dead  and  living,  Rom.  xiv.  9.  These,  and  such-like  ends,  are 
said  to  be  attained  by  Christ's  death,  which  do  not  argue  that 
he  died  in  our  stead,  but  only  for  our  advantage. 

And  to  this  it  may  be  added,  that  others  are  represented  as 
suffering  for  the  church,  as  well  as  Christ,  namelv,  f<jr  their 
good,  where  there  is  no  difference,  in  tite  mode  of  speaking, 
irom  ti\at  other  scripture,  in  which  Christ  is  said  to  die  for  us. 
Thus  tile  apostle  saith,  /  rejoice  in  my  sufferings  for  t/ou.  Col. 
i.  24.  and  this  he  explains  elsewhere,   when  he  spenks  of  his 
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being  afllicted  for  the  church's  consolation  and  salvation^  2 
Cor.  i.  6. 

Ansxv.  We  do  not  deny  but  that  there  are  other  ends  designed 
by  Christ's  sufferings  and  death,  besides  his  giving  satisfaction 
to  divine  justice,  which  are  the  result  and  consequence  thereof; 
therefore  wt  must  consider  Jiim  as  dying  in  our  stead,  and  then 
the  fruits  and  effects,  which  redound  to  our  advantage ;  one  is 
so  far  from  being  inconsistent  with  the  other,  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  it;  and,  in  some  of  the  scriptures  but  now  mentioned, 
both  these  ends  are  expressed,  the  former  being  the  ground  and 
reason  of  the  latter ;  as  when  it  is  said.  He  gave  himself  for 
our  sins^  that  he  might  deliver  us  from  this  present  evil  world : 
the  meaning  is,  he  first  made  satisfaction  for  sin,  and  then,  as 
the  consequence  thereof,  in  the  application  of  redemption,  he 
designed  to  deliver  us  from  the  evils  we  are  exposed  to  in  this 
world ;  and  when,  in  another  scripture  before-mentioned,  the 
apostle  speaks  of  Christ's  purifying  unto  himself  a  peculiar  peo- 
ple^ zealous  of  good  zuorks^  he  mentions  this  not  as  the  chief, 
much  less  as  the  only  design  of  his  giving  himself  for  his  peo- 
ple ;  but  it  is  said,  he  did  this  first,  that  he  might  redeem 
them  from  all  iniquitij^  namely,  by  giving  a  satisfaction  to  jus- 
tice for  them,  and  then,  that  having  redeemed,  he  might  purify 
them  to  himself;  and  when  it  is  said,  that  he  diedy  that  he 
might  be  Lord^  both  of  the  dead  arid  livitig,  the  meaning  is,  that 
he  might  purchase  that  dominion  which  he  hath  over  them  as 
Mediator  ;  or  that  having  satisfied  divine  justice  for  them,  as 
ft  Priest,  he  might,  have  dominion  over  them  as  a  King ;  so 
that  these  two  ends  are  not  inconsistent  with  each  other,  and 
therefore  the  latter  doth  not  destroy  the  former. 

And  as  for  that  scripture,  in  which  the  apostle  speaks  of  his 
sufferings  for  the  church,  or  for  their  consolation  and  salvation y 
we  may  observe,  that  he  doth  not  say  that  he  suffered  for  them, 
inuch  less,  in  their  room  and  stead,  or  as  a  propitiation  to 
make  reconciliation,  that  hereby  he  might  promote  their  con- 
solation and  salvation,  as  Christ  did  ;  much  less  is  it  said  of 
any  besides  him,  that  he  gave  his  life  a  ransom  for  them^  which 
is  an  expression  peculiar  to  himself,  wherein  his  death  is  re- 
presented as  a  price  of  redemption  for  them  *. 

3.  That  Christ  died  in  our  room  and  stead,  and  consequent- 
ly designed  hereby  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  justice  of  God 
tor  our  sin,  appears  from  his  death's  being  typified  by  the  sacri- 
fices under  the  ceremonial  law,  which,  it  is  plain,  were  substi- 
tuted in  the  room  of  the  offender,  for  whom  they  were  offered. 
We  read  of  the  pries  fs  laying  his  hand  on  the  head  of  the  sa- 
crifice^ and  confessing  over  it  the  iniquities  of  those  for  whom  it 
was  offered,  upon  which  occasion  it  is  said  to  have  horn  them^ 
*  Sie  the  note  hnmediatehi  pvsceeding. 
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Lev.  xvi.  21,  22.  And  the  consequence  thereof  was  their  being 
discharged  from  the  guih  which  they  had  contracted,  which  is 
called,  making  atonement  for  sin.  Now  that  this  was  a  type  of 
Christ's  making  satisfaction  for  our  sins,  by  his  death,  is  evi- 
dent, '  inasmuch  as  the  apostle  having  spoken  concerning  this 
ceremonial  ordinance,  applies  it  to  him,  when  he  saith,  that 
Christ  was  once  offered  to  bear  the  sins  ofmanij^  Heb.  ix.  28. 
And  elsewhere,  when  referring  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  Lord's 
passover^  as  the  paschal  lamb  was  styled,  Exod.  xii.  27'.  He 
says  that  Christ  our  Passover  is  sacrificed  for  us^  1  Cor.  v.  7. 
And,  as  such,  he  is  said  to  be  made  sin  for  us,  zvho  kneiv  no  sin., 
that  xve  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him,  2  Cor. 
V.  21.  And  as  they  who  were  ordained  to  perform  this  ser\uce,. 
are  called  priests,  Christ,  as  typified  thereby,  is  so  styled. 

I  am  sensible  it  will  be  objected,  that  the  sacrifices  under  the 
ceremonial  law  were  not  instituted  with  a  design  to  typify 
Christ's  death ;  which  would  hardly  have  been  asserted  by  any, 
as  being  so  contrary  to  the  sense  of  many  scriptures,  had  it  not 
been  thought  necessary  to  support  the  cause  they  maintain. 
But,  having  said  something  concerning  this  before,  in  consider- 
ing the  origin  of  the  ceremonial  law  *,  I  shall  only  add,  that 
it  is  very  absurd  to  suppose  that  God  appointed  sacrifices  not 
as  types  of  Christ,  but  to  prevent  their  following  the  custom  of 
the  Heathen,  in  sacrificing  to  their  gods,  and  that  they  did  not 
take  their  rites  of  sacrificing  from  the  Jews,  but  the  Jews  from 
them ;  and  God,  foreseeing  that  they  would  be  inclined  to  fol- 
low their  example  herein,  indulged  them  as  to  the  matter,  and 
only  made  a  change  with  respect  to  the  object  thereof,  in  ordain- 
ing, that,  instead  of  offering  sacrifice  to  idols,  they  should  offer 
it  to  him.  But  this  runs  counter  to  all  the  methods  of  provi- 
dence in  the  government  of  the  church,  which  have  been  so  far 
from  giving  occasion  to  it  to  svmbolize  with  the  religion  of  the 
Heathen,  in  their  external  rites  of  woi"ship,  that  God  strictly 
forbade  all  commerce  with  them.  Thus  Abraham  was  called 
out  of  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  an  idolatrous  country,  to  live  in  the 
land  of  Canaan,  and  there  he  was  to  be  no  other  than  a  stran- 
ger, or  sojoiu-ner,  that  he  might  not,  by  too  great  familiarity 
with  the  inhabitants  thereof  learn  their  ways.  And  afterwards 
tlie  Jews  were  prohibited  from  having  any  dealings  with  the  E- 
gyptians  ;  not  because  civil  commerce  v/as  unlawful,  but  lest 
this  should  give  occasion  to  them  to  imitate  them  in  their  rites 
of  worship  ;  to  prevent  which,  the  muitiphjing  horses  was  for- 
bidden, Deut.  xvii.  IG.  upon  which  occasion  the  church  saith, 
in  Hos,  xiv.  3.  We  will  not  ride  upon  horses,  jieither  xvill  we  sai/ 
any  more  to  the  work  of  our  handi,  Te  are  our  gods,  that  is,  we 
will  not  do  any  thing  that  may  be  a  temptation  to  ns  to  join 
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with  the  Egyptians,  or  other  Heathen  nations,  in  their  idolatry  ; 
therefore  certainly  God  did  not  ordain  sacrifices  in  compliance 
with  the  Heathen,  but  to  typify  Christ's  death. 

Thus  we  have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  Christ  gave  satis- 
faction to  the  justice  of  God  for  sin,  as  he  was  a  true  and  pro- 
per sacrifice  for  it.  I  might,  for  the  farther  strengthening  of 
this  argument,  have  proved,  that  the  end  of  Christ's  death,  as- 
signed by  the  Socinians,  namely,  that  he  might  make  atonement 
for  sin,  can  hardly  be  reckoned  an  expedient  to  confirm  any  doc- 
trine ;  for  thei-e  are  many  instances  of  persons  having  laid  down 
the4r  lives  to  confirm  doctrines  that  have  been  false,  and  nothing 
more  is  proved  hereby,  bv;t  that  the  person  believes  the  doctrine 
himself,  or  else  is  under  the  power  of  delusion  or  distraction  ; 
whereas  a  person's  believing  the  doctrine  he  advances  is  no  evi- 
dence of  the  truth  thereof:  and  as  for  our  Saviour's  confirming 
his  doctrines,  that  was  sufficiently  done  by  the  miracles  which 
he  wrought  for  that  end.  And  indeed,  were  this  the  only  end 
of  Christ's  dyiijgi  I  cannot  see  how  it  differs  from  the  dearth  of 
the  apostles,  and  other  martyrs,  for  the  sake  of  the  gospel  ; 
whereas  Christ  laid  down  his  life  with  other  views,  and  for 
higher  ends,  than  any  other  person  ever  suffered. 

And  to  this  we  may  add,  that  if  Christ  died  only  to  confirm 
his  doctrine,  or,  as  it  is  farther  alleged,  by  those  whom  we  op- 
pose, that  herein  he  might  give  us  an  example  of  submission  to 
the  divine  will  and  patience  in  suffering,  this  would  have  been 
no  manner  of  advantage  to  the  Old  Testament  saints;  for  Christ 
could  not  be  an  example  to  them,  nor  were  the  doctrines,  which 
they  pretend  he  suffered  to  confirm,  such  as  took  place  in  their 
time.  Therefore  Christ  was  no  Saviour  to  them,  neither  could 
they  reap  any  advantage  by  what  he  was  to  do  and  suffer ;  nor 
could  they  have  been  represented  as  desiring  and  hoping  for 
his  coming,  or,  as  it  is  said  of  Abraham,  rejoicing-  to  see  his  day^ 
John  viii.  5Q.  and  if  we  suppose  that  they  were  saved,  it  must 
have  been  without  faith  in  him.  According  to  this  method  of 
reasoning,  they  not  only  militate  against  Christ's  being  a  pro- 
per sacrifice  ;  but  render  his  cross  of  none  effect,  at  least  to  them 
that  lived  before  his  incarnation ;  and  his  death,  which  was  the 
greatest  instance  of  love  that  could  be  expressed  to  the  children 
of  men,  not  absolutely  necessary  to  their  salvation,  {a) 


(a)  "  The  judicious,  whether  Trinitarians,  or  Unitarians,  have  always  aclciiow- 
Icdycd an  inlim:ite  connexion  hctv.coii  tiie  doctrine ofClu'ist's  true (lodhead, and 
that  of  his  suiistactlon  for  sins;  as  both  must  be  at  once  confessed,  or  deijicd.  If 
he  by  liis  bntllring's  could  satisfy  the  aveng^lng"  justice  of  God  for  the  sins  of  all 
believers;  thenlic  behoved  tobemoi'C  than  any  creature.  If  on  the  conti-ary,  such 
a  tliini^  was  not  necessary,  then  no  other  end  could  be  so  iniportaut,  that  for  ii. 
(iod  should  enij^ty  hinuelr",  and  "  assuming  the  furai  of  a  servant,  become  obe- 
dient to  the  death  of  the  cross." 

l?ut  ih'c  ti-uUi  of  Ciii-ist's  satisfaction  is  confirmed  in  the  wor-iof  God  bv  so 
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Object.  Before  we  close  this  head,  we  shall  consider  an  ob- 
jection generally  brought  against  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  satis- 
faction, namely,  that  he  did  not  undergo  the  punishment  due 


many  cestiraonles,  and  these  of  the  clearest  kind,  that  tliose  of  another  opinion, 
fiiitl  themselves  under  a  neces.sitj  to  give  every  where  to  these  passages  an  arbi- 
tr:;vv  sense;  so  feeble,  improper,  and  far-fetched,  thai  bV  such  a  strain  of  inter- 
pretation, people  a,e  in  danger  of  turning  irom  ail  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  and 
of  pronouncing  it  the  most  uncertain  or  ^11  doctrinal  books,  and  the  most  ready 
to  misl'r'ud.  On  this  subject  much  has  been  written.  We  shall  only  observe  the 
following  things  as  suitable  to  our  purpose. 

In  the  course  of  Christ's  prophetic  teaching  upon  earth,  we  find  evident  proofs, 
ihat  he  had  appeared  not  only  for  that  end,  but  chiefly  for  a  very  different  pur- 
pose,  namely,  to  suffer  and  to  die ;  that  being  a  saving  work,  and  of  the  utmost 
necessit\  He  declared  that  he  came  to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for 
many.  More  than  once  he  informed  his  disciples,  that  by  a  bitter  and  a  most 
humbling  kind  of  suffering,  which  hung  over  his  head,  that  which  was  written 
concerning  him,  behoved  to  be  accomplished. 

His  circumstances  and  manner  of  acting  were  wholly  directed  to  that  end. 
The  joyful  solemnizing  of  his  birth,  by  a  reiinue  of  spirits  immortal  and  enthro- 
ned, was  heard  by  good  witnesses  indeed,  but  of  low  degree,  and  few  in  number; 
and  with  some  express  testimonies  on  earth,  during  his  quiet  education  in  a  re- 
mote and  contemptible  town,  they  were  almost  gone  out  of  mind.  His  heavenly  con- 
.  secration  w;\s  shown  to  Jolm  only;  his  glorific;^' ion  on  the  mount,  only  to  three  of 
his  followers,  of  which  he  forbade  them  to  spcuk  uU  after  Iiis  resurrection,  or  to 
make  him  known  every  where  as  Christ.  Several  timesi  he  commanded  not  to 
propagate  the  cures  he  had  wrouglit.  Often  his  preaching  was  involved  and  figu- 
rative, more  adapted  to  inflame  the  great  against  him,  than  to  unite  the  many  in 
kis  favours.  Yet  his  greatness  could  not  be  wholly  imknown,  and  wiien  men 
would  have  exalted  him,  he  shunned  it.  By  all  these  things,  the  judgment  and 
the  confidence  of  the  people  concerning  him,  was  much  more  vague  and  unsta- 
ble, than  even  concerning  his  austere  forerunner. — In  one  word,  his  ministry  was 
so  conducted  as  might  best  serve,  not  to  prevent,  but  to  p;.ve  the  way  for  his  far- 
ther suffering  and  death,  while  the  clearer  and  more  extensive  spread  of  his  doc- 
trine, and  thereby  at  the  same  time,  the  publication  of  his  death  and  his  glory, 
behoved  to  be  the  work  of  the  apostles  in  his  name. 

That  Christ  suffered  and  died  for  the  good  of  his  church,  is  without  contro- 
versy ;  so  also  did  tlie  apostles.  But  was  any  of  them  crucified  for  us,  as  was 
Christ  ?  To  say  this,  would  in  Paul's  judgment  be  the  utmost  absurdity.  What 
then  hath  the  Saviour  done,  which  no  other  did  P — "  He  was  delivered  for  our  of- 
,ffences."  *'  He  suffered  far  oiir  sin,  the  just  for  the  umust;  tliat  he  might  bring 
us  to  God."  He  "  died  for  our  sins."  "  Tiie  bl  >od  of*^  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  us 
from  ail  sin." — And  so  indeed,  that  he  delivered  us  from  sin,  by  taking  it  upon 
himself  P'or  he  who  neither  had  nor  knew  sm,  was  of  God  made  to  be  sin  for  us, 
that  we  might  be  the  righteousness  of  God  in  liim.  He  "  bare  our  sins  in  his  own 
body  upon  the  tree."  "  Behold,  said  John,  the  l,amb  of  God,  which  taketh  away 
the  sin  of  tile  world."  k\v\\\n\v  Ai)tis\vi  tuJce  it  aiuay?  By  his  death.  For  to  say 
a  laml)  takes  away  sin,  is  not  s<;nse,  if  tliere  be  not  an  allusion  to  the  Paschal 
Lamb,  or  to  other  sacrificed  lamb.s,  wliich  were  to  Ijc  slain  according  to  the  law. 
"  (Jlirist  our  passover  is  sacrificed  for  us."  "  Ye  are  rediemed  by  the  precious 
blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a  iamb  witliout  blemish,  and  witliout  spot." — He  put  him- 
ieif  in  our  place,  fulfilled  t(>r  us  ttie  demands  of  tJod's  holy  law,  and  for  us  satis- 
tied  his  inflexible  justice.  Why,  pray,  of  all  men,  of  all  the  saints,  of  all  tlie  most 
excellent  teachers,  was  Christ  only  free  from  all  moral  impurity?  As  a  Proplict, 
this  was  not  absolutely  necessary  for  him;  but  necessary  it  was  that  he,  l)eing  to 
fulfil  the  law  tor  otiiers,  should  have  no  need  to  satisfy  for  his  own  sm.  "  God 
sending  his  Son  in  the  likeness  f)f  sinl\il  flesh,  and  that  for  sin,  condemned  sin  in 
the  flesh  ;  that  the  righteiusness  of  the  law  might  be  fulfilled  in  u.->."  God  sent 
forth  his  Son  made  under  tlie  law,  to  redeem  them  who  were  under  the  law." — 

Vol.  II.  P  p 
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for  our  sins,  because  he  did  not  suffer  eternally ;  nor  were  his 
sufferings  attended  with  that  despair,  and  some  other  circum- 
stances of  punishment,  which  sinners  are  liable  to  in  the  other 
world. 

The  apostle  confirms  this  in  the  clearest  manner,  giving  us  at  the  same  time,  a 
notable  sign  of  the  remai-kable  curse  in  the  death  of  Christ.  It  is  written,  "  Cur- 
sed is  every  one,  who  continueth  not  in  all  things  which  are  written  in  tlie  book 
of  the  law  to  do  them.  Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  being' 
made  a  curse  for  us :  for  it  is  written.  Cursed  is  every  one  who  hangeth  on  a  tree." 
This  important  doctrine  is  inculcated  on  us  in  many  places,  under  the  notions 
of  a  purchase,  a  ransom,  a  propitiation,  and  a  testament ;  by  which  the  virtue  and 
the  efficacy,  of  Christ's  death  are  elucidated.  Let  it  not  be  objected,  that  these 
phrases  arc  borrowed  from  other  things,  and  therefore  to  be  understood  in  aji 
improper  and  figurative  sense.  A  figurative  sense  is  not  however,  no  sense  at  all, 
or  vv'ithout  sense ;  but  serves  to  make  profound  subjects  more  comprehensible  to 
a  common  understanding. 

1.  Ji  Purchase.  Believers  in  their  soul  and  their  body  are  God's,  "  because 
they  are  bought  with  a  price ;"  they  are  the  church  of  the  Lord  God,  which  he 
hath  purchased  with  his  own  blood.  The  song  unto  the  Lamb  runs,  "  Thou  wast 
slain,  and  hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by  thy  blood ;"  which  strongly  indicates, 
that  their  salval  ion  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  inerits  of  his  bloody  death. 

2.  -4  Raiisom.  In  the  New  Testament,  the  word  deliverance  is  often  used  in 
translating  one,  which  properly  signifies  a  redemption,  or  ransom.  Thus  it  is  writ- 
ten, "  ye  were  redeemed  from  your  vain  conversation,  not  by  corruptible  things, 
as  silver  or  gold,  but  by  tlie  precious  blood  of  Christ."  This  redemption  is  ex- 
plained by  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  It  is,  therefore,  his  blood  and  death,  where- 
with he  made  payment,  in  order  to  procure  our  discharge  from  the  debt  of  siii. 
He  came  "  to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many." — xvrfov.  Matt.  xs. 
28.  and  avTiAt/rpot'.  1  Tim.  ii.  6. 

3.  -2  Propitiation.  Sometimes  this  in  the  Greek  is  called  n.-TroH.it'rawti.yii,  (con- 
ciliatio)  that  is,  a  reconciliation.  Accordingly,  believers  are  now  reconciled  to 
fiod  by  tlie  death  of  his  Son ;  by  his  cross ;  by  the  blood  of  his  cross,  and  in  the 
body  of  his  flesh  through  death.  "  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  to 
himself:"  which  is  farther  explained, "  not  imputing  their  trespasses  to  them." 
— But  it  is  also  called  a  propitiation,  in  the  translation  of  ;a«»^iMoj,  (expiatio)  used 
concerning  the  victims  which  were  anciently  slain,  as  a  typical  propitiation  in 
place  of  the  guilty.  So  now  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous  is  the  propitiation  for  our 
sins.  For  God  "  sent  his  Son  to  be  a  propitiation  for  our  sins."  God  hath  set  him 
forth  to  be  a  propitiation  through  faith  in  Jiis  blood,  for  a  demonstration  of  his 
righteousness,  by  (or  rather  because  of  J  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  Therefore,  "  the 
Lamb  ot  God  hath  so  taken  away  the  sins  of  the  world,"  that  he  took  them  upon 
himself,  that  he  bare  them,  that  he  died  in  the  place  of  his  people. 

4.  .^  Testament.  According  to  his  last  institution,  the  assignation  of  the  ever- 
lasting inheritance,  is  called  "  the  New  Testament  in  his  blood,  which  was  shed , 
for  many,  for  the  remission  of  sins."  This  signifies  to  us,  not  only  that  Christ  had 
a  perfect  right  to  the  honovir  of  settling  the  inheritance,  not  only  that  his  death 
as  a  testator  was  necessary  to  put  his  jjeople  in  possession  of  it ;  but,  that  that 
iiiherit:mce  had  its  foundation  precisely  in  the  shedding  of  his  blood,  in  his  deep- 
est hiiniiliation,  and  his  violent  death ;  as  thereby  tlieir  sins,  which  otherwise 
stood  in  the  way  of  salvation,  could  be  forgiven.  If,  instead  of  the  JVe^o  Testa- 
ment, we  rather  choose  to  translate  it  the  JVew  Covenant  ,■  the  allusion  will  be 
somewhat  different,  but  the  matter  the  same. 

Thi.s  leads  us  to  ilie  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  which  all  these  doctrines  are 
ascertained  to  us  at  great  length,  and  with  invincible  arguments.  That  epistle 
was  intended  to  demonstrate  indeed,  the  authority  of  Christ's  instruction  abov<^; 
all  the  prophets,  and  even  Moses  himself :  but  also,  vmder  propositions  borrowed 
irora  the  ancient  religion,  and  fitted  to  tiie  Hebrews,  to  reconcile  his  priestly  of- 
Sce  with  the  intention  of  the  Levitical  sacrifices,  and  to  exalt  it  iniyiitely  above 
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Answ,  To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  the  infinite  value  of 
Christ's  sufferings  did  compensate  for  their  not  being  eternal. 
And,  indeed,  the  eternity  of  sufferings  is  the  result  of  their  not 

Aaron's  priesthood.  Clirist  being'  a  Hight  Priest  of  unchangeable  power,  needed 
not  to  ofier  vip  sacrifices  for  his  ov.  n  sins,  but  having  offered  himself  up  once  to 
God,  he  thereby  niade  reconciliation  for  sin,  made  an  end  of  it,  opened  a  sure  way 
to  heaven,  and  "  can  save  unto  the  uttermost  all  who  come  unto  the  Father  by 
him."  Read  the  5tii  and  the  10th  cliapters.  Would  you,  on  account  of  the  doc- 
trine so  full  of  consolation,  suspect  this  epistle,  :uid  erase  it  irom  the  volume  of 
holy  scrip fiu-e  ?  In  it,  however,  no  doctrine  occurs,  which  is  not  also  mentioned 
elsewhere ;  and  this  apostolic  epistle  is  surpassed  by  none  of  the  rest,  in  sublim- 
ity of  matter,  in  weight  of  evidence,  in  glorifying  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ,  in 
strong-  consolation,  in  encouraging  to  the  spiritual  warfare,  and  in  the  most  ani- 
mating  motives  to  holiness  and  perseverance. 

Besides,  in  the  Saviour's  satisfaction  only  lies  the  reason,  why  his  suffering  to- 
gether with  his  resurrection,  are  every  w  here  represented  to  us  as  the  sura  and 
substance  of  the  gospel.  No  other  part  of  his  history  and  ministration  are  so  ful- 
ly propounded,  and  that  by  all  the  Kvangelists. — We  have  already  seen,  that  the 
Apostles  preached,  not  only  the  doctrine  of  evangelic  morality,  but  chiefly  Christ 
himselti  that  is,  his  person,  work,  and  two-fold  state.  Paul  would  know  nothing- 
among  the  Corinthians,  "  but  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified."  The  cross  of 
Christ  was  that  alone  in  which  he  gloried.  He  reduces  the  knowledge  of  Christ, 
for  the  excellency  of  which  he  counted  all  things  but  loss  and  dung,  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  power  of  his  resurrection,  and  of  the  fellowship  of  his  sufferings. — 
In  that  most  important  conversation  on  the  holy  mount,  between  our  Lord,  and 
two  of  the  celestial  inhabitants,  the  tvro  great  teachers  and  reformers  under  the 
old  dispensation,  we  find  no  more  mentioned,  but  that  it  turned  upon  that  de- 
cease which  he  sliould  accomplish  at  Jerusalem. — In  the  cross,  and  the  other  hu- 
miliations and  sufferings  of  the  Saviour  comprehended  under  it,  the  love  of  God 
towards  men,  in  not  sparini^  his  own  Son,  as  also  his  wisdom  and  power  unto  sal- 
vation are  displayed  in  a  peculiar  and  a  most  conspiauous  manner.  In  the  cross, 
is  the  abolishing  of  the  power  and  the  fear  of  death.  Deliverance  from  the 
dominion  of  sin,  as  also  the  glory  to  come,  are  its  pleasant  fruits.  The  plain, 
but  most  consolatory  .symiiols  of  the  ^-ace  of  Jesus,  in  Baptism,  and  the  Holy 
Supper,  point  us  in  like  manner  to  his  atonuig  death,  with  a  charge  to  shev>  it 
J'orth  in  particular. 

The  medium  of  our  acceptance  and  justification  before  God,  is  every  where  in 
the  gospel  said  to  he  faith  in  Christ :  and  that  indeed  in  opposition  to,  and  with 
warning  against  the  law,  or  the  seeking  of  our  justification  by  the  works  of  the 
law.  Now  if  believing  in  Christ  signify  only,  to  receive  and  to  obey  his  doctrine 
concerning  the  rational  grounds  and  duties  of  religion  ;  hov.'  then  is  the  doctrine 
and  the  righteousness  of  faith  quite  another  thing  than  the  demand  and  rig-h- 
teousness  of  the  law  whether  we  consider  the  moral  law  natui-ally,  or  as  written 
by  Moses  J'  Nay,  Moses  had  also  taught  the  capital  doctrines  of  rational  religion, 
God's  existence,  unity,  providence,  the  duties  of  man,  ike.  and  that  the  love  of 
God,  and  ot  oiu-  neighlwur,  is  more  than  all  sacrifices,  v/asoAcn  inculcated  under 
the  old  economy,  and  not  unknown  to  the  Jews. — Or  docs  the  prohibition  of  .seek- 
ing righteousness  l>y  tlie  law,  only  mean  the  omitting  of  the  Mosaic  rights  }  But 
in  the  places  quoted,  and  in  others,  the  iaiv  cannot  possibly  be  understood  in 
such  a  limited  sexise.  Besides  the  righteousness  of  faith,  in  conti'idistinction  to 
that  of  tlic  law,  had  place  even  under  the  old  dispensation.  Furthei-,  these  exter- 
nal sol'-ninities  could  indeed  be  abolished  ;  but  they  were  instituted  by  God  him- 
self, and  htnce  the  observuig  ut  thcin  did  not  so  militate  against  a  rational  reli- 
gion, that  it  in  itself  could  make  a  man  condemuable. — Paul  constantly  teaches, 
that  the  opposition  between  faith  and  the  law,  in  re.spect  of  our  seeking  righteous- 
ness by  tliom,  consists  in  this,  that  God's  hiilexible  law  condemns  all  tinners, 
Jtws  and  (icuUles ;  that  by  the  works  of  the  law,  no  flesh  shall  be  justified  ;  that 
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being  satisfactory,  which  cannot  be  applicable  to  those  that 
Christ  endured;  and  as  for  diat  despair,  attended  with  impa- 
tience, and  other  sins  committed  by  those  that  suffer  eternal 

through  sin,  the  law  is  become  weak  to  give  life :  but  that  faith  acknowledges 
and  embraces  Christ,  as  he  who  fulfilled  the  righteousness  of  the  hw,  was  made 
a  curse  for  us,  and  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation,  through  faith,  not  only  in  his 
doctrine,  but  in  his  blood,  for  a  demonstration  of  the  righteousness  ot  God. 

And  Nvhy  else  was  "  Christ  crucified  unto  the  Jews  a  stumbling-block,  and  to 
the  Greeks  foolislraess  ?"  Surely,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  capital  truths  ot 
rational  religion  taught  by  him.  The  Jewish  doctors,  and  tlie  best  philosophers 
among  the  Heathens,  who  had  acknowledged  them  were  honoured  on  that  ac- 
count. Nor  was  it  because  (Jhrist,  continuing  a  worthy  and  faithful,  but  an  un- 
successful teacher  of  his  doctrme,  was  unjustly  accused,  and  shamefully  put  to 
death.  The  memory  of  a  condemned  Socrates  was  not  held  in  contempt  The 
reason  was  purely  this,  that  the  Saviour's  suffering  was  proclaimed  as  the  only 
ground  and  cause  of  our  reconciliation  and  salvation :  while  the  Jews  and  Hea- 
■fiiens  thouglit  to  be  saved  by  the  value  of  their  own  virtue:  and  to  them  it  was 
exceeding  strange,  and  most  mortifying  to  their  pride,  that  penitently  acknow- 
ledging their  guilt,  they  behoved  to  seek  life  in  the  deep  abasement  of  a  cruci- 
fied Mediator,  and  in  his  justifying  resurrection. 

All  our  reasoning  thus  far  makes  it  evident,  that  we  must  not  understand  the 
Sfuffermgs  of  Christ  for  sin,  merely  as  if  God,  being  about  to  announce  by  the  gos- 
pel, grace  and  life  to  the  nations,  would  previously  manifest  his  aversion  to  sin, 
by  a  striking  example  of  Ins  vengeance ;  and  for  that  purpose,  deliver  up  an  am- 
bassatlor  vested  with  extraordinary  privileges,  to  so  muph  soitow  and  shame. 
Surely  all  preceding  ages  had  already  exhibited  awful  instances  of  God's  fearful 
displeasure  with  the  sins  of  individuals  and  communities,  without  deliverance 
from  sin  being  ever  ascribed  to  them.  That  a  mean  man  among  the  ]jeople,  that 
a  teacher  wandering  about  in  poverty,  should  be  shamefull}  put  to  death  by  a 
civil  judge,  was  much  less  calculated  to  exliibit  a  signal  and  extraordinary  exam- 
ple of  divine  wrath,  than  the  immedi-te  interposition  of  Providence,  which  had 
often,  in  former  times  nflicted,  and  still  could  inflict  miraculous  punishments  on 
the  most  eminent  persons,  or  on  whole  nations.  At  any  rate,  to  maiutest  a  righ- 
teous abhorrence  of  sin.  vengeance  behoved  not  to  fall  upon  one  perfectly  inno- 
cent. This  last  would  be  quite  absurd;  unless  the  innocent  person,  (as  holy 
scriptuce  has  already  tauglit  us)  should  with  God's  approbation,  as  spontaneous- 
ly, as  generously,  substitute  himself  in  our  place,  by  bearing  our  sin. — Accord- 
ingly, sacred  scripture  represents  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  not  onlj  as  a  proof 
and  confirmation,  but  as  the  cause  of  our  reconciliation. 

We  by  no  means  exclude  other  advantages  ascribed  by  Socinus  to  the  Sa- 
viour's death.  Beyond  all  doubt,  he  thereby  confirmed  his  integrity  and  the  truth 
of  his  mission.  But,  pray,  was  it  ever  heard,  that  a  false  prophet,  in  the  found- 
ing of  a  new  society,  mentioned  his  own,  his  certain,  his  fast  approaching,  and 
most  offensive  punishment  of  death,  as  the  intention  of  his  ministry  ;  and  made 
it  an  article  of  his  doctrine  ? — In  confirmation  of  his  doctrine  and  mission,  Jesue 
generally  appealed  to  his  miracles ;  and  yet,  where  are  the  forgiveness  of  our  sins 
and  a  title  to  life  asci-ibed  to  his  miracles,  as  they  often  are  to  his  blood)-  death  ^ — 
For  what  doctrine  was  Jesus  condemned  ?  Not  for  the  truths  and  prescriptions 
of  natural  reason  ;  but  because  he  declared  himself  to  be  higher  far  than  any  hu- 
man prophet. /.See  Section  IX.)  Ii"the  celestial  chorus  at  his  birth,  if  the  Father's 
voice  at  his  nfuuguration,  if  his  glory  on  the  mount,  had  been  openly  perceived 
by  the  Jewish  council  and  all  the  people;  if  the  lightnings  darted  forth  m  con* 
firmation  of  iNloses  and  Elias,  had  caused  him  to  be  honoured;  especially  if  he 
had  satisfied  their  prejudices  concerning  the  Messias ;  if,  with  legions  of  his 
Father's  angels,  he  had  destroyed  the  Roman  government,  broken  that  yoke,  rcr 
covering  and  extending  David's  mighty  kingdom  ;  their  infidelity  would  have 
Sbeen  conquered,  and  eagerly  \'iouldthey  have  confided  in  him.  They  would  have. 
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punishments,  that  arises  from  the  eternal  duration  of  them,  as 
well  as  from  the  corruption  of  nature,  which  refuses  to  subscribe 
to  the  justice  of  God  therein,  while  complaining  of  the  severity 
ol  lr,5  dispensations. 

I'.! as  we  have  c>)nsidered  Christ's  death,  as  a  true  and  proper 
sa-w.iHce  for  sin.  We  might  now  take  notice  of  an  expression 
that  's  used  in  this  answer,  which  is  taken  from  the  words  of 
the  a:(Ostie,  that  once  offered  htviself^  Htb.  ix.  28.  and  that 
"without  apot  to  God^  ver.  14.  This  ofi:L;nng  being  sufficient  to 
answer  the  end  d  .-signed,  there  was  no  need  of  repeating  it,  or 
oi  his  uc3iig  aijv'  Uiiiig  else  with  the  same  view;  the  justice  of 

becii  ..;o;T.  ■.i.^iv  drawn  b,  !,^iViug  bread,  or  causing-  manna  to  rain,  than  by  pro- 
raismg  h'u.  his  flesli  and  bioud. — A  steady  martyrdom  was  more  necessiu-y  to 
the  ])i\:achii»g  of  the  -.iposvies  ;  becuase  their  doctrine  in  a  gi-eat  measure  referred 
to  and  A':is  built  upon  the  truth  of  the  all-important  events  of  the  Saviom-'s  death 
and  exaltation.  In  relation  to  whkh,  us  they  could  not  be  deceived,  so  likewise 
their  sincerity  behoved  to  be  put  beyond  suspicion.  But  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
liad  abundance  Oi' glorious  means  to  ccmfinn  his  doctrine,  and  if  nothing  else  liad 
been  to  be  effectuated  by  it,  be  behoved  not  to  have  underg-une  u  cursed  death 
upon  the  hill  of  inl-amy ;  und  that  under  the  pretence  of  a  lej<ul  procedure,  which 
caused  the  multitude  to  revolt  from  him,  his  thends  to  be  offended  at  him,  and 
plunjred  his  best  followers  in  deep  disti-ess. 

We  also  respect  the  design  of  exhibi.Mig  in  his  sufferings,  an  example  of  love, 
submission  to,  and  confidence  in  (iod.  But  such  an  extremity  of  shame  was  not 
necessary  for  that  purpose  ;  and  his  sufferings  were  accompanied  witii  so  much 
perturbation,  vehement  distress,  cries  and  tears,  that  quite  other  ends  were  ever 
to  be  (obtained  by  them  ;  else  he  would  not  have  exceeiled  many  valiant  martyrs. 
Besides,  could  any  apostle,  courageously  foreseeing,  and  alluding  to  his  own 
martyrdom  in  confirmation  of  tlie  truth,  and  for  an  example  to  others,  be  able  to 
say,  as  did  Clirist,  "  whoso  eatcth  my  flesh  and  dnnketh  my  blood,  hath  eternal 
life ;  for  my  flesh  is  meat  Indeed,  and  my  blood  is  drink  indeed,  &c.  ?"  2  Tim. 
iv.  6.  compared  with  John  vi.  51 — 57 

Do  men  in  spite  of  the  divine  testimony,  find  reasons  and  scruples  against  a 
vicarious  satisfaction  ;  if  we  are  not  much  mistaken,  they  are  easy  to  solve.  But 
far  stronger  reasons  combat  the  persuasion,  that  the  Holy  Supreme  Being  can 
show  himself  favourable,  or  indifferent,  to  the  voluntary  violation  of  those  laws 
and  moral  duties  from  which  he  himself  cannot  absolve  a  rational  creature;  or  to 
speak  in  a  plain  and  familiar  manner,  that  God  can,  and  also  will  suffer  sin  to 
escape  with  impunity. 

If  then,  (to  conclude  in  the  language  of  the  apostle,  when  enlarging  on  the 
glory  of  Christ,)  tiie  Son  of  God,  by  himself  purged  our  sins;  how  nairowlv  and 
how  perversely  would  we  limit  his  saving  work  to  his  preaching?  How  incon- 
sistent is  it  with  this,  that  men,  according  to  the  usual  piirase  among  Ciiristians, 
ascribe  efficacious  nim^.?  to  Christ ;  but  in  an  iniusual  sense  understand  them 
only  of  his  doctrine  ami  his  excellent  character?  against  whicli  sentiment,  too, 
much  could  be  objected.  Flow  evidently  tlicn  is  that  confirmed,  which  we  as- 
serted, that  Christ  himself  in  his  person  and  performances,  is  the  cause  and 
ground  of  our  salvation  ?  If  tiie  suffering  and  death  of  Christ  alone  have  merit- 
ed  salvation  for  the  innumerable  nuiltitude  of  all  them  who  ever  believed  i:i 
him,  or  shall  believe;  if  his  suffering,  though  short  in  duration,  was  the  satis- 
factory ransom,  to  deliver  all  those  sinners  from  the  fear  of  death,  and  from  the 
wrath  to  come ;  then  tiie  infinite  worth  of  iiis  person  and  work,  must  surpass 
all  understanding;  then  fn)m  tliat  most  gracious  deliverance  wc  deduce  an  im- 
portant proof  of  his  more  than  human,  liis  divine  excelkncj ." 

Dh.  WYxrEH-ssi;. 
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God  having  declared  itself  fully  satisfied  when  he  was  raised 
from  the  dead.  But  having  before  considered  the  infinite 
value  of  what  he  did  and  suflered,  and  its  efficacy  to  bring 
about  the  work  of  our  redemption,  whereby  it  appears  to  be 
more  excellent  than  all  the  sacrifices  that  were  offered  under 
the  ceremonial  law,  I  need  not  say  any  more  on  that  suljject; 
and  as  we  have  also  considered  Christ  as  being  sinless,  and 
therefore  offering  himself  as  a  Lamb,  without  spot  and  blem- 
ish, and  how  this  was  the  necessary  result  of  the  extraordinary 
formation  and  union  of  the  human  nature  with  his  divine  Per- 
son, and  the  unction  which  he  received  from  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
I  shall  only  observe,  at  present,  what  is  said  concerning  his  of- 
fering himself  to  God.  This  he  is  said  to  have  done,  in  the 
scripture  but  now  referred  to,  through  the  eternal  Spirit ;  which 
words  are  commonly  understood  of  his  eternal  Godhead,  which 
added  an  infinite  value  to  his  sacrifice,  or,  like  the  altar,  sanc- 
tified the  gift,  v^'hich  is  certainly  a  great  truth :  But  it  seems 
more  agreeable,  to  the  most  known  sense  of  the  word  Spirit^ 
to  understand  it  concerning  his  presenting,  or  making  a  tender 
of  the  service  he  performed  by  the  hand  of  the  eternal  Spirit 
unto  God,  as  an  acceptable  sacrifice. 

But  the  main  difficulty  to  be  accounted  for,  in  this  scripture, 
is,  what  is  objected  by  the  Socinians,  and  others,  who  deny 
his  deity,  namely,  how  he  could  be  said  to  offer  himself  to  God, 
since  that  is  the  same  as  to  say,  that  he  offered  himself  to  him- 
self, he  being,  as  we  have  before  proved,  God  equal  with  the 
Father.  But  there  is  no  absurdity  in  this  assertion,  if  it  be  xm- 
derstood  concerning  the  service  performed  by  him  in  his  hu-^ 
man  nature,  which,  though  it  was  rendered  worthy  to  be  offer- 
ed, by  virtue  of  its  union  with  his  diyine  Person,  this  act  of 
worship  terminated  on  the  Godhead,  or  tended  to  the  securing 
the  glorv  of  the  perfections  of  that  divine  nature,  v/hich  is  com- 
mon to  all  the  divine  Persons ;  and  it  is  in  this  sense  that  some 
Tincient  writers  are  to  be  understood,  when  they  say,  that  Christ 
may  be  said  to  offer  up  himself  to  himself,  that  is,  the  service 
performed  in  the  human  nature  M^as  the  thing  offered,  and  the 
object  hereof,  to  which  all  acts  of  worship  are  referred,  was 
the  divine  nature,  which  belongs  to  himself  as  well  as  the  Fa- 
ther. («) 


(fi)  "  In  the  corisiderution  of  this  subject,  which  eicry  Christian  must  deem 
most  highly  deserving  tite  oliaCt  c-xamlnutiun,  oar  attention  should  be  directed 
to  two  ditiereait  classes  of  objectors  :  those  v.  ho  deny  the  necessity  of  any  me- 
diation whatever;  and  those  who  question  the  p.i.rticular  nature  of  that  media- 
tion,  wh'fch  has  bee'i  appointed.  Wliilst  the  deist  on  tlie  one  hand  ridicules  the 
yery  notion  of  a  Mediator :  and  the  philosophizing  Christian  on  the  otlier,  fash- 
ions it  to  his  own  hypothesis  ;  we  arc  called  on  to  vindicate  the  word  of  truth 
iT'om  tht;  injui'iotts  attacks  of  br»th ;  sntl  carefully  to  secure  it^  not  aply  against 
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VI.  We  shall  now  consider  the  persons  for  whom,  as  a 
Priest,  Christ  offered  himself,  and  so  enter  on  that  subject,  that 
is  so  much  controverted  in  this  present  age,  namely,  whether 

the  open  assaults  of  its  avowed  enemies,  but  against  the  more  dangerous  misre- 
presentations of  its  false  or  mistaken  friends. 

The  objections  which  are  peculiar  to  the  former,  are  upon  this  subject,  of  the 
same  description  with  those  whicli  they  advance  against  every  other  part  of  i-eve- 
lation  ;  bearing  with  equal  force  against  the  system  of  natui-al  religion,  which 
they  support,  as  against  the  doctrines  of  revealed  religion,  which  they  op- 
pose. And  indeed,  this  single  circumstance,  if  weighed  with  candour  and 
reflection;  that  is,  if  the  deist  were  truly  the  philosopher  he  pretends  to  be; 
might  suffice  to  convince  him  of  his  error.  For  the  closeness  of  the  analo- 
gy between  the  works  of  nature,  and  the  word  of  the  gospel,  being  found  to  be 
such,  that  every  blow  which  is  aimed  at  the  one,  rebounds  with  undiminished 
force  against  the  other :  the  conviction  of  their  common  origin  must  be  tlie  infe- 
rence of  unbiassed  understanding. 

Thus,  when  in  the  outset  of  his  argument,  the  deist  tells  us,  that  as  obedience 
must  be  the  object  of  God's  approbation,  and  disobedience  the  ground  of  his  dis- 
pleasure, it  must  follow  by  natural  consequence,  that  when  men  have  transgress- 
ed the  divine  commands,  repentance  and  amendment  of  life  will  place  them  in 
the  same  situation  as  if  they  had  never  offended : — he  does  not  recollect,  that  ac- 
tual experience  of  the  course  of  nature  directly  contradicts  the  assertion  ;  and 
that,  in  the  common  occurrences  of  life,  the  man  who  by  intempenuice  and  vo- 
luptuousness, has  injured  his  character,  his  fortime,  and  his  health,  does  not  find 
himself  instantly  restored  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  these  blessings  on  i-epenting 
of  his  past  misconduct,  and  determining  on  future  amendment.  Now,  if  the  at- 
tributes of  the  Deity  demand,  that  the  punishment  should  not  outlive  the  crime, 
on  what  ground  shall  we  justify  this  temporal  dispensation  i  The  difference  in 
tlegree,  cunnot  aflect  the  question  in  the  least.  It  matters  not,  whether  the  pun- 
ishment be  of  long  or  short  duration ;  whether  m  this  world,  or  in  the  next.  If 
the  justice  or  the  goodness  of  God,  require  that  punishment  should  not  be  in- 
flicted when  repentance  has  taken  place  ;  it  must  be  a  violation  of  those  attri- 
butes lo  permit  any  punishment  whatever,  the  most  slight,  or  the  most  transient. 
Nor  will  it  avail  to  say,  that  the  evils  of  this  life  attendant  upon  vice,  are  the  ef- 
fects of  an  established  constitution,  and  follow  in  the  way  of  natural  conse- 
quence. Is  not  that  established  constitution  itself,  the  effect  of  the  divine  decree  ? 
And  are  not  its  several  operations  as  much  the  appointment  of  its  Almighty  fra- 
roer,  as  if  they  had  individually  flowed  from  his  Immediate  direction  ?  But  be- 
sides, what  reason  have  we  to  suppose  that  God's  treatment  of  us  in  a  future 
state,  will  not  be  of  the  same  nature  as  we  find  It  in  this ;  according  to  establish- 
ed rules,  and  in  the  way  of  natural  consequence  ?  Many  circumstances  might  be 
urged  on  the  contrary,  to  evince  the  likelihood  that  it  will.  Hut  this  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  our  present  purpose.  It  is  sufficient,  that  the  deist  cannot  prove  that 
it  will  not.  Our  experience  of  the  present  state  of  things  evinces,  that  indeinnit\' 
is  not  tlie  consequence  of  repentance  here :  can  he  adduce  a  countcr-expericncf 
to  show,  that  it  will  hereafter  .''  The  justice  and  goodness  of  God  are  not  then 
veccBsaribf  concerned,  in  virtue  of  the  sinner's  repentance,  to  remove  all  evil  con- 
sequences upon  sin  in  tlie  next  life,  or  else  the  aiTangement  of  events  in  this,  ha.>* 
not  been  regulated  by  the  dictates  of  justice  and  goodness.  If  the  deist  ;idnuts 
the  latter,  what  becomes  of  his  natural  religion  ? 

Now  let  us  inquire,  whether  the  conclusions  of  abstract  reasonirig  will  coin- 
cide with  the  deductions  of  experience.  If  ol)cdience  be  at  all  times  our  duty, 
in  what  way  can  present  repentance  release  us  from  the  punislmient  of  former 
transgressions .'  Can  repentance  annihilate  what  is  past  ?  Or  can  wo  do  more 
by  present  obedience,  tlvm  acquit  ourselves  of  present  obligation  i"  Or,  does  th«-. 
contrition  we  experience,  added  to  the  positive  duties  we  discharge,  constitute 
a  surplusage  of  merit,  which  may  be  transferred  to  the  reduction  of  our  former 
demerit  ^    And  is  the  justification  of  the  plulosopher,  who  Is  loo  enlightened  t« 
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Christ  died  for  all  men,  or  only  for  the  elect,  whom  he  design- 
ed hereby  to  redeem,  and  bring  to  salvation ;  and  here  let  it 
be  premised. 

be  a  Christian,  to  be  buiU,  iifter  uU,  upon  the  absurdities  of  superevo,e^ation? 
"  We  may  as  well  i.ffirni,"  says  a  learned  Divme,  "  that  our  former  obedience 
atones  for  our  present  sins,  as  that  our  present  obedience  makes  amends  for  an- 
tecedent transgression.s."  And  it  is  surely  with  a  peculiar  ill  grace,  thst  tJiis 
sufficiency  of  repentance  is  urged  by  those,  who  deny  the  possible  effic:cy  of 
Christ's  mediation;  since  the  ground  on  which  they  deny  the  latter,  eqii,.ily 
serves  for  the  rejection  of  the  former :  the  necessaiy  connexion  between  tW  me- 
rits of  one  being,  and  the  acquittal  of  another,  not  being  less  conceivable,  than 
that  which  is  conceived  to  subsist  between  obedience  at  one  time,  and  the  for- 
giveness of  disobedience  at  another. 

Since  th&i,  upon  the  whole,  experience  (as  far  as  it  extends)  goes  to  prove  the 
natural  ineffieacy  of  repentance  to  remove  the  effects  of  past  tr.nsgressions  ;  and 
the  abstract  reason  of  the  thmg,  an  furnish  no  link,  whereby  to  connect  present 
obedience  -vith  forgiveness  of  ib'-mer  sins  :  it  follows,  that  hdwever  the  contem- 
plation of  God's  infinite  goodness  and  love,  might  excite  some  faint  hope,  that 
mere  would  be  extended  to  the  sincerely  penitent ;  the  animating  certuirty  oi 
thi  -.  momentous  truth,  without  which  the  religious  sense  can  have  no  place,  can 
be  derived  from  the  express  communication  of  the  Deity  alone. 

B'lt  it  is  yet  uiged  by  those,  who  would  measure  ^,e  proceedings  of  divine 
wisdom  by  the  standard  of  their  own  reason ;  that,  f'dmittmg  the  necessity  of  a 
Revelation  on  this  subject,  it  had  been  sufficient  for  the  Deity  to  have  made 
known  to  man  his  benevfilent  intention ;  and  that  the  circuitous  apparatus  of  the 
scheme  of  redemption  must  have  been  superfluous,  for  the  pui*pose  of  rescuing 
the  world  from  the  terrors  and  dominion  of  sin;  when  this  might  have  been  ef- 
fected in  a  way  infinitely  more  simple  and  intelligible,  and  better  calculated  to 
excite  our  gratitude  and  love,  merely  by  proclaiming  to  mankind  a  free  pardon, 
and  perfect  indemnity,  on  condition  of  repentance  and  amendment. 

To  the  disputer,  who  would  thus  prescribe  to  God  the  mode  by  which  he  may 
best  conduct  his  creatures  to  happiness,  we  might  as  before  reply,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  his  own  argument  to  the  course  of  ordinary  events :  and  we  might  de- 
mand of  him  to  inform  us,  wherefore  the  Deity  should  have  left  the  sustenance 
of  life,  depending  on  the  tedious  process  of  human  labour  and  contr.vance,  in. 
rearing  from  a  small  .seed,  and  conducting  to  the  perfection  fitting  it  for  the  use 
of  man,  the  necessary  article  of  nourishment;  when  the  end  might  have  been  at 
once  accomplislied  by  its  instantaneous  production.  \nd  will  he  contend  that 
bread  has  not  been  ordained  for  the  support  of  man;  because  that,  instead  of  the 
present  circuitous  mode  of  its  production,  it  might  have  been  rained  down  from 
heaven,  like  the  manna  in  the  wilderness  P  On  grounds  such  as  these,  the  philo- 
sopher (as  he  wishes  to  be  called)  may  be  safely  allowed  to  object  to  the  notioQ 
of  forgiveness  by  a  Mediator. 

With  respect  to  every  such  objection  as  this,  it  may  be  well,  once  for  all, 
to  make  this  general  observation.  We  find,  from  the  whole  course  of  nature, 
that  God  governs  the  world,  not  by  independent  acts,  but  by  connected  sys- 
tem. The  instruments  whicli  he  employs  in  the  ordinar}-  works  of  his  Providence, 
are  not  physically  necessary  to  his  operations.  He  might  have  acted  without 
them,  if  he  pleased.  "Hemigltt,  for  instance.huve  createdall  men,  without  the  in- 
tervention of  parents  :  but  where  tlien  had  been  the  beneficial  connexion  between 
parents  and  children;  and  the  numerous  advantages  resulting  to  human  society 
from  such  connexion }"  The  difficulty  lies  here  :  the  uses  arising  from  the  con- 
nexions oi  GoiVs  acts  may  be  various;  and  such  are  X\\e preg7ianciesoi\i\s  works, 
that  a  single  act  may  answer  a  prodigious  variety  of  purposes.  Of  the  several  pur- 
poses we  are,  for  the  most  part,  ignorant:  and  from  this  ignorance  are  derived 
most  of  our  weak  objections  against  the  ways  of  his  Providence ;  whilst  we  fool- 
ishly presume,  that,  like  human  agents,  he  has  but  one  end  in  view. 

This  observation  we  shaU  fin4  of  raateriiil  use  in  our  esamimtion  of  thp  vt- 
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1.  I'hat  it  is  generally  taken  for  granted,  by  those  who 
maintain  either  side  of  the  question,  that  the  sa^  ing  effects  of 
Christ's  death  do  not  redound   to  all  men,   or  that  Christ  did 


Biiuriing  arguments  adduced  by  the  deist  on  tlie  present  subject.  And  tliere  is 
none  lo  vvhich  it  more  forcibly  applies  than  to  that  by  which  he  endea\  (lUi  s  to 
prove  the  notion  oi'  a  Mediator  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  divine  immutability. 
It  IS  cither,  he  afR;  ins,  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God  to  grant  salvation  on  repen- 
tance, and  then  he  -will  gTant  it  without  a  Mediator  :  oi-  it  is  not  agreeable  to  his 
vill,  and  then  a  Mediator  can  be  of  no  avail,  unless  we  admit  the  mutability  of 
the  divine  decrees. 

IJut  the  ol)jector  is  not,  perhaps,  aware  how  far  this  reasoning  will  extend. 
Let  us  try  it  m  the  case  of  prayer.  All  such  things  as  are  agreeable  to  the  will 
of  God  must  be  accomplished,  whellier  we  pray  or  not ;  and  therefore  our  pray- 
ers are  useless,  unless  they  be  supposed  to  have  a  power  of  altering  his  will. 
And  indeeil,  with  equal  concluilvene.ss  it  might  be  pro\ed  that  repentance  itself 
must  be  unnecessary.  For  if  it  be  fit  that  our  s.ns  should  be  forgiven,  (Jod  will 
forgive  us  v/ithout  repentance  :  and  if  it  be  unfit,  repentance  can  be  of  no  avail. 

The  error  in  all  these  conclusions  is  the  same.  It  consists  in  mistaking 
a  conditional  for  an  absolute  decree ;  and  in  supposing  God  to  ordain  an  end 
nnalterahlx',  without  any  concern  as  to  the  intermediate  steps,  whereby  that 
end  is  to  be  accomplished.  Whereas  the  mcimier  is  sometimes  as  necessary  as 
the  acC  proposed  :  so  that  if  not  done  in  that  particular  wa\',  it  would  not  have 
been  done  at  all.  Of  this  observation,  abundant  illustration  may  be  derived,  as 
well  from  natural  as  from  revealed  religion.  "  Thus  we  know  from  natural  re- 
ligion, that  it  is  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God,  that  the  distresses  of  mankind 
should  be  relieved  :  and  yet  we  see  the  destitute,  from  a  wise  constitution  of 
Providence,  left  to  the  precarious  benevolence  oi'  their  fellow-men  ;  and  if  not  re- 
lieved by  them,  the}-  are  not  relieved  at  all.  In  like  manner,  in  Revelation,  in  the 
case  of  Naaman.  llie  Syrian,  we  find  that  God  was  willing  he  should  be  healed  of 
his  leprosy;  but  jet  he  was  not  v>illing  that  it  should  be  done,  except  in  one  par- 
ticular muimei:  Abana  and  Pharpar  were  as  famous  as  any  of  the  rivers  oflsra- 
el.  Could  he  not  wash  in  them,  and  be  clean.'  Certainly  he  might,  if  the  design 
of  God  had  been  no  more  than  to  heal  him.  Or  it  might  have  been  done  with- 
out any  washing  at  all.  But  the  healing  was  not  the  only  design  of  God,  nor  the 
most  important.  The  manner  of  the  cure  was  of  more  consequence  in  the  moral 
design  of  God,  than  the  c«//"e  itself :  the  eflect  being  produced,  for  the  sake  of 
manifesting  to  the  whole  kingdom  of  Syria,  the  great  power  of  tlie  God  of  Israel, 
by  which  the  cure  was  periormed."  And  in  like  manner,  though  God  willed  that 
the  penitent  sinner  should  receive  forgiveness;  we  may  see  good  reason  why, 
agreeably  to  his  usual  proceeding,  he  might  will  it  to  be  granted  in  one  particu- 
lar manner  only,  through  the  intervention  of  a  Mediator. 

Although  in  the  present  stage  of  the  subject,  in  v.hich  we  are  concerned  with 
the  objections  of  the  deist,  the  argument  sliould  be  confined  to  the  deductions 
of  natural  reason  ;  yet!  have  added  tins  instance  fi'om  Revelation,  because,  strange 
to  say,  some  who  assume  the  name  of  Christians,  and  profess  not  altogether  to 
discard  the  written  word  of  Revelation,  adopt  the  very  principle  which  we  ha^e 
just  examined,  lor  what  are  the  doctrines  of  that  description  of  Christians,  in 
the  sister  kingdom,  *  who  glory  in  having  brought  down  the  high  things  of  God 
to  the  level  of  man's  untlerslanding.'  ThatCIirist  was  a  person  sent  into  the  world 
to  promulgate  the  will  of  God  :  to  communicate  new  lights  on  the  subject  of  re- 
ligious duties  :  by  his  life  to  set  :ui  example  of  perfect  obedieiice  :  by  his  death 
to  manifest  his  sincerity :  and  by  his  resurrection  to  convince  us  of  tlie  givat 
truth  which  he  had  been  commissioned  to  teach,  our  rising  again  to  future  life. 
This,  say  they,  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  Christianity.  It  furnishes  a  purer 
morality,  and  a  more  operative  enforcement :  its  morality  more  pure,  as  built  on 
juster  notions  of  the  divine  nature :  and  its  enforcement  more  operative,  as  foiind- 
ed  on  a  certainty  of  a  state  of  retribution.     And  is  tlien  Cliristianity  nothing  but 
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not  die,  in  this  respect,  for  all  the  world,  since  to  assert  this 
would  be  to  argue  that  all  men  shall  be  saved,  Avhich  evert' 
one  supposes  contrary  to  the  whole  tenor  of  scripture. 


a  new  and  more  formul  promulgation  of  the  religion  oi'natuFe  ?  Is  the  death  of 
Clu'lst  but  an  attestution  of  his  trutii  ?  And  are  we,  after  all,  left  to  our  own  me- 
rit for  acceptance  :  and  obliged  to  trust  for  our  salvation  to  the  perfect ian  of  our 
obedience  ?  Then  indeed,  has  the  great  Author  of  our  religion  in  vain  submitted 
to  the  agonies  of  the  cross ;  if  after  having  given  to  mankind  a  lav/,  which  leaves 
them  less  excusable  in  their  transgressions,  he  has  left  them  to  be  judged  by  the 
figour  of  that  law,  and  to  stand  or  iuU  by  their  own  personal  deserts. 

It  is  said,  indeed,  that  as  by  this  new  dispensation,  the  certainty  of  pardon  on 
repentance  has  been  niade  known,  mank^id  has  been  informed  of  all  that  is  eS' 
sential  in  the  doctrine  of  mediation.  But  granting  that  no  more  was  intended  to 
be  conveyed,  than  tlie  sufficiency  of  repentance  ;  jet  it  remains  to  be  considered 
in  what  way  that  repentance  w^is  likely  to  be  brought  about-  Was  the  bare  de- 
claration that  God  would  forgive  the  repentant  sinner,  sufficient  to  ensure  his 
amendment  ?  Or  was  it  not  rather  calculated  to  render  him  easy  under  guilt, 
from  the  facility  of  reconciliation  ?  What  was  there  to  alarm,  to  rouse  the  sinner 
from  the  apatliy  of  habitual  transgression  ?  \Vhat  was  there  to  make  that  im- 
pression vv'hich  the  nature  of  God's  moral  government  demands  ?  Shall  we  say 
that  the  grateful  sense  of  divine  mercy  would  be  sufficient ;  and  ihat  the  gene- 
rous feelings  of  our  nature,  awakened  by  the  supreme  goodness,  would  have  se- 
cured our  obedience  ?  that  is,  shall  we  say,  that  the  love  of  virtue  and  of  right 
would  have  maintained  man  in  his  allegiance  ?  And  have  we  not  then'had  abun- 
dant experience  of  what  man  can  do,  when  left  to  his  own  exertions,  to  be  cured 
of  such  vain  and  idle  fancies  ?  What  is  tlie  history  of  man,  from  tiie  creation  to 
the  time  of  Christ,  but  a  continued  trial  of  his  natural  strength  ?  And  what  has 
been  tlie  moral  of  that  history,  but  that  man  is  strong,  only  aS  he  feels  himself 
weak  ?  strong-,  only  as  he  feels  that  his  nature  is  corrupt,  and  from  a  conscious-^ 
ness  of  that  corruption,  is  led  to  place  his  wiiole  reliance  upon  God?  What  is  the 
description  which  the  apostle  of  tlie  Gentiks  has  left  us,  of  the  state  of  the  world, 
at  the  coming  of  our  Saviour  ? — being  filled  luith  all  zmrighteonsnesSf  foridcatioUf 
tvickecbiesSf  covctotisness,  maliciousness ;  full  of  envy,  mtircler,  debute,  deceit,  ma' 
hgnity  ;  -vliisperers,  baclibiters,  haters  of  God,  despiteful, proud,  boasters,  inventors 
of  evil  things,  disobedient  to  parents,  -without  nnderstanding,  covenant  breakers, 
without  natural  affection,  implacable,  iinmercifvl — ivho,  Icno-icing  the  judgment  of 
God,  that  they  ivhicJi  comniit  such  things  are  worthy  of  death,  not  only  do  the  same^ 
but  have  pleasure  in  them  that  do  them. 

Here  were  the  fruits  of  that  natural  goodness  of  the  human  heart,  vihich  is  the 
favorite  theme  and  fundariiental  principle  with  that  class  of  Christians,  with 
whom  we  are  at  present  concerned.  And  have  we  not  then  had  full  experiment 
of  our  natural  powers  ?  And  shall  we  yet  have  the  madness  to  fiy  back  to  our 
own  sufficiency,  and  our  own  merits,  and  to  turn  away  froni  that  gracious  support, 
which  is  offiired  to  us  through  the  mediation  of  Christ  ?  No  :  lost  as  men  v/ere, 
at  the  time  Christ  appeared,  to  all  sense  of  true  religion :  lost  as  they  must  be  to 
it,  at  all  times,  when  left  to  a  proud  confidence  in  their  own  sufficiency :  nothing 
bhort  of  a  strong  and  salutary  terror  could  awaken  them  to  viMue.  Without 
some  striking- expression  of  God's  abhoi-rence  of  sin,  which  miglit  Vi'ork  power- 
fully on  the  imagination  and  the  heart,  wiiat  could  prove  a  sufficient  counterac- 
tion to  tlie  violent  impulse  of  natural  passions?  what,  to  the  entailed  deprava- 
tion, which  the  history  of  man,  no  less  than  the  voice  of  Revelation,  pronoun- 
ces to  have  infected  the  whole  human  race?  Besides,  wiliiont  a  full  and  ade- 
quate sense  of  guilt,  the  very  notion  of  forgiveness,  as  it  relates  to  us,  is  unin- 
telligible. We  can  have  no  idea  of  forgiveness,  unless  conscious  of  something  to 
be  forgiven.  Ignorant  of  cur  forgiveness,  we  remain  ignorant  of  that  goodness 
whxh  confers  it.  And  thus,  without  some  proof  of  God's  hatred  for  sin,  we  re- 
m.iin  unacquamted  v/ith  tlie  greatness  of  his  love. 

The  simple  promulgation  then,  <jf  forgiveness  on  repentance,  could  not  answer 
ilw  purpose,    ^Merely  to  hnorj  the  condition,  could  avail  nothing-.  An  inducemen-i 
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2,  It  is  allowed,  by  those  Avho  deny  the  extent  of  Christ's 
death  to  all  men,  as  to  what  concerns  their  salvation,  that  it 
may  truly  be  said,   that  there   are  some   blessings  redounding 


ol' sufficient  force,  to  ensure  it^fulfUmeni  was  essential.  The  33-stem  of  sufficiency 
had  been  t'liii y  tried,  to  satisfy  muniiind  of  its  folly.  It  was  now  time  to  intro- 
duce a  new  system,  the  system  of  lnnniUtu.  And  for  this  purpose,  what  expe- 
dient could  \\M\'  been  devised  more  suitable  than  that  which  has  been  adopted  ? 
— the  sacrilice  of  the  Son  of  God  for  tlie  sins  of  men :  proclaiunn,'^  to  the  world, 
by  the  greiitness  of  the  ransom,  the  immensity  of  tlie  guilt:  and  thence,  at  tiie 
same  time  evincing,  in  the  most  fearful  manner,  God's  utter  abhorrence  of  sin, 
in  requiring  such  expiation;  and  the  infinity  of  his  love,  in  appomting  it. 
-  To  tiiis  expedient  for  man's  salvation,  though  It  be  the  clear  and  express  lan- 
guage of  Scripture,  1  have  as  yet  souglit  no  support  from  the  authority  of  Scrip- 
ture itself.  Having  hitherto  had  to  contend  wilii  the  deist,  who  denies  all  Reve- 
lation; and  the  pretended  ChristiaUj  wiio  rationalizing  away  its  substance,  finds 
it  a  mere  moral  sjstem,  and  can  discover  m  it  no  trace  of  a  Ilcdeemer :  to  urge 
tlie  declarations  of  Scripture,  as  to  the  particular  natme  of  redemption,  would 
be  to  no  purpose.  Its  authority  disclaimed  by  tlie  one,  and  evaded  by  the  otlier, 
each  becomes  unassailable  on  any  ground,  but  that  which  he  has  chosen  for 
himself,  the  ground  of  general  reason. 

But,  we  come  new  to  consider  the  objections  of  a  class  of  Christians  who,  as 
they  profess  1 1  derive  their  arguments  from  the  Icinguage  and  meaning  of  Scnp" 
ture,  will  enable  us  to  try  the  subject  of  our  discussion  by  the  only  true  stan- 
dard, the  word  of  Revelation.  And  indeed,  it  were  most  sincerely  to  be  v/ished, 
that  tlie  doctrines  of  Scripture  were  at  all  times  collected  purely  from  the  Scrip- 
ture itself:  and  that  preconceived  notions  and  arbitrary  theories  were  not  first 
to  be  fonned,  and  t!ien  tlte  Scripture  pressed  into  tlie  service  of  each  fanciful, 
dogma.  If  God  has  vouchsafed  a  Revelation,  has  he  not  thereby  imposed  a  duty 
of  submitting  our  imderstaiidings  to  its  perfect  wisdom  ?  Shall  weak,  short- 
sighted  man  presume  to  say,  "  If  I  find  the  discoveries  of  Revelation  correspond 
to  my  notions  of  v;hat  is  right  and  fit,  I  will  admit  them  :  but  if  they  do  not,  I 
am  sure  they  cannot  be  the  genuine  sense  of  Scripture :  and  I  am  sure  of  it,  on 
this  principle,  that  the  wisdom  of  God  cannot  disagree  with  itself?"  That  is,  to 
express  it  truly,  that  the  wisdom  of  God  cannot  but  agree  with  what  this  judge 
of  the  actions  of  the  Almighty  deems  it  wise  for  him  to  do.  The  language  of 
Scripture  must  then,  by  every  possible  refinement,  be  made  to  surrender  its  fair 
and  natural  meaning,  to  this  predetermination  of  its  necessary  import,  liut  the 
word  of  revelation  being  thus  pared  down  to  the  puny  dimensions  of  human  rea- 
son, how  differs  the  Cliristian  from  the  deist  ?  'I'lie  only  diffisrence  is  this  :  that 
whilst  the  one  denies  that  God  hath  given  us  a  Revelation;  the  other,  compelled 
by  evidence  to  receive  it,  endeavours  to  render  it  of  no  effect.  But  in  both  there 
is  the  same  self-sutliciency,  liic  same  pride  of, understanding  that  would  erect 
itself  on  the  ground  of  Iniman  reason,  and  that  disdains  to  accept  the  divine  fa- 
vour on  any  conditions  but  its  own.  In  both,  in  short,  the  very  characteristic  of 
a  Christian  .sjiirit  is  wanting — IIiTMiLirr.  For  in  what  consists  the  entire  of 
Christianity,  but  in  this  ;  th.at  feeling  an  utter  incapacity  to  work  out  our  own 
salvjition,  we  submit  our  whole-stives,  our  licarts,  and  our  understandings,  to 
the  divine  disposal;  and  relying  on  God's  gracious  assistance,  ensured  to  our 
honest  endeavours  to  o!)tain  it,  througli  the  .Mediation  of  Christ  Jesus,  we  loolc 
up  to  him,  and  to  him  alone,  for  ^ati-ty  }  N'ay,  what  is  the  very  notion  of  religion, 
but  this  humble  reliance  upon  CJod  ?  Take  this  av.ay,  and  we  become  a  race  of 
independent  beings,  clainiing  as  a  debt  the  reward  ol'our  good  works  ;  a  sort  of 
contracting  p;irty  with  the  Almighty,  contributing  nou^'ht  to  his  glory,  but 
anxious  to  maintain  our  own  independence,  and  our  own  rights.  And  is  it  not  to 
subdue  this  rebellious  spirit,  which  is  necessarily  at  war  with  virtue  and  \rith 
God,  tiiat  Christianity  has  been  introduced  ?  Does  not  every  page  of  revelation, 
peremptorily  pronounce  thi.s;  and  jet  shall  we  exercise  this  spirit,  even  upon 
ilu'istiuuity  itself.''  Assuredly  if  we  do :  ifj  on  the  rontrarv-,  oiu"  pride  of  under- 
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to  the  whole  world,  and  more  especially  to  those  who  sit  un- 
der the  sound  of  the  gospel,  as  the  consequence  of  Christ*s 
death ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  owing  hereunto,  that  the  day  of  God's 

Standing',  and  seU'-sufficiency  of  reason,  are  not  made  to  prostrate  themselves 
before  the  awfully  myslenous  truths  of  revelation;  if  wo  do  noi  bring  down  the 
rebellions  spirit  of  our  nature,  to  confess  that  the  iiisilom  of  man  is  but  foolish- 
ness With  Cod;  Vv'e  may  bear  tlie  name  of  Christians,  but  we  want  the  essence  of 
Christianity. 

These  observations,  though  tliey  apply  in  their  full  extent,  only  to  those  who 
reduce  Christianity  to  a  system  purely  rational ;  yet  are,  in  a  certain  degree  ap- 
plicable to  the  description  of  Christians,  whose  notion  of  redemption  we  now 
come  to  consider.  For  what  but  a  preconceived  theory,  to  which  Scripture  had 
becii  compelled  to  yield  its  obvious  and  genuine  signification,  could  ever  have 
led  to  the  opinion,  that  in  the  deatli  of  Christ  there  was  no  expiation  for  si?i; 
tliat  the  word  sacrifice  has  been  used  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
merely  in  a  figurative  sense  ;  and  that  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  redemption 
amounts  but  to  this,  "  that  God,  willing  to  pardon  repentant  sinners,  and  at  the 
same  time  willing  to  do  it,  only  in  that  way,  which  would  best  promote  the 
cause  of  virtue,  appointed  that  Jesus  Christ  should  come  into  the  world;  and 
that  he,  having  taught  the  pure  doctrines  of  the  gospel ;  having  passed  a  life  of 
exemplary  virtue;  having  endured  many  sufferings,  and  finally  death  itself,  to 
prove  his  truth,  ami  pert'ect  his  obedience;  and  having  risen  again,  to  nianlfer.t 
the  certainty  of  a  future  state;  has  not  only,  by  his  example  proposed  to  man- 
kind a  pattern  for  imitation :  but  has,  by  the  merits  of  his  obedience,  obtained, 
through  liis  intercession,  as  a  reward,  a  kingdom  or  government  over  the  world, 
whereby  he  is  enabled  to  bestow  pardon  and  final  happiness,  upon  all  who  will 
accept  them  on  the  terms  of  sincere  repentance."  That  is,  in  other  words,  we 
receive  salvation  through  a  Mediator :  the  mediation  conducted  through  inter- 
cession :  and  that  intercession  successful  in  recompense  of  the  meritorious  obe- 
dience  of  our  Redeemer. 

Here,  indeed,  we  find  the  notion  of  redemption  admitted  :  btit  in  setting  up, 
for  this  purpose,  the  doctrine  oi pure  intercession,  in  opposition  to  that  oi  atone- 
ment, we  shall  perhaps  discover,  when  j^roperly  examined,  some  small  tincture 
of  that  mode  of  reasoning,  whicii,  as  we  have  seen,  has  led  the  modern  Socinian 
to  contend  against  the  idea  of  redemption  at  large;  and  the  deist,  against  that 
of  revelation  itself. 

For  tiie  present,  let  us  confine  our  attention  to  the  objections  which  the  patrons 
of  this  new  system  bring  against  the  principle  of  atonement,  as  set  forth  in  the 
doctrines  of  that  church  to  which  we  more  immediately  belong.  As  for  those 
which  are  founded  in  views  of  general  reason,  a  little  reflection  will  convince 
us,  that  there  is  not  any,  which  can  be  alleged  against  the  latter,  that  may  not 
be  urged  with  tquai  force,  agahist  the  ftirmer:  not  a  single  difficulty  with  which 
it  IS  attempted  to  encumber  the  one,  that  does  not  equally  embarrass  the  other. 
This  having  been  evinced,  we  shall  then  see  how  little  reason  there  was  for  re- 
linquishing the  plain  and  nitiiivTl  meaning  of  scripture;  and  for  opening  the  door 
to  a  latitude  of  mterprelauon,  in  which,  it  is  but  too  much  the  fashion  to  in- 
duli<e  at  the  present  day,  and  wiiich  if  persevered  in,  must  render  the  word  of 
God  a  nullity. 

The  first,  and  most  important  of  the  objections  we  have  now  to  consider,  is 
tliat  wii.ch  represents  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  as  founded  on  the  divine  im- 
placability— inasmuch  as  it  supposes,  that  to  appease  the  rigid  justice  of  God, 
it  was  requisite  that  punishment  should  be  inflicted ;  and  that  consequently  the 
sinner  co7;W  not  by  any  means  have  been  released,  had  not  Christ  suffered  in 
his  stead.  Were  this  a  faithful  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  there 
had  indeed  been  just  ground  for  the  objection.  But  that  this  is  not  the  fair  re- 
pifsentation  of  candid  truth,  let  the  objector  feel,  by  the  application  of  the  same 
mode  of  reasoning,  to  the  system  which  he  upholds.  If  it  was  necessary  to  the 
forgiveness  of  man,  that  Christ  should  suffer}  and  through  the  merits  of  his  obe- 
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patience  is  lengthened  out,  and  the  preaching  of  the  gospel 
continued  to  those  who  are  favoured  with  it ;  and  that  this  is 
attended,  in  many,  with  restraining  grace,  and  some  instances 


dience,  and  as  the  fruit  of  his  intercession,  obtain  the  power  of  gTanting  that 
forg  veness ;  does  it  not  follow,  that  hud  not  Christ  thus  suffered  and  interceded, 
we  could  not  ha.ve  been  forgiven  ?  And  has  he  not  then,  as  it  were,  taken  us  out 
of  tlie  hands  of  a  severe  and  strict  judge ;  and  is  it  not  to  him  alone  that  we  owe 
our  pardon  ?  Here  the  argument  is  exactly  parallel,  and  the  objection  of  impla- 
cability equally  applies.  Now  what  is  the  answer  ?  "  Tliat  although  it  is  through 
the  merits  and  intL-rcessi'-n  of  Christ  that  we  are  forgiven;  yet  these  .were  not 
Ihe  procuring  cause,  but  the  maans,  by  which  God  originallv  disposed  to  forgive, 
thought  it  rigiit  to  bestow  his  par'lon."  Let  then  the  word  intercession  be  chan- 
ged for  sacrifice,  arid  see  whether' the  answer  be  not  equally  conclusive. 

The  sucritice  of  Christ  was  never  deemed  by  any  who  did  not  wish  to  calum- 
niate the  dociriue  of  atonement,  to  have  made  God  placable,  but  merely  viewed 
as  tiic  means  apjjointed  by  divine  wisdom,  by  which  to  bestow  forgiveness.  And 
agreeably  to  this,  do  we  not  find  this  sacrifice  every  where  spoken  of,  as  ordained 
by  God  himself? — God  so  loved  the  luorld,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  So7i,  that 
lohjsoever  beheveth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life — and  /lerein 
is  love,  not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that  he  loved  us,  and  sent  his  Son  to  be  the  propi' 
tiation  for  our  sins — and  again  we  are  told,  that  -we  are  iMdeemed  with  the  precious 
blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a  lamb  without  blemish,  and  without  spot — -oho  verily  -was  fore- 
ortlaiued  before  the  foundnlion  of  the  world — and  again,  th.it  Christ  is  the  Lam& 
slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.  Since  then,  the  notion  of  the  efficiency  of 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  contained  in  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  stands  precisely 
on  tlie  same  foundation  with  that  of  pure  mtercession — merely  as  the  means 
wiiereby  God  has  thought  fit  to  grant  his  favour  and  gracious  aid  to  repentant 
sinners,  and  to  fulfil  that  merciful  intention,  which  he  had  at  ail  times  entertain- 
ed towards  his  fallen  creatures :  and  since  by  the  same  sort  of  representation, 
the  charge  of  implacability  in  the  Divine  Being,  is  as  applicable  to  the  one  scheme 
as  to  the  otiier ;  that  is,  since  it  is  a  calumny  most  foully  cast  upon  both :  we 
may  estimate  with  what  candour  this  has  been  made  by  those  who  hold  the  one 
doctrine  the  fundamental  ground  of  tlieir  objections  against  the  other.  For,  on 
tlie  ground  of  the  expression  of  God's  unbounded  love  to  his  creatures  every 
wiiere  through  Scripture,  and  of  his  several  declarations  that  he  forgave  them 
freely,  it  is,  that  they  principally  contend,  that  the  notion  of  expiation  by  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ  cannot  be  the  genuine  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament. 

But  still  it  is  demanded,  "  in  what  way  can  the  death  of  Christ,  considered  as 
a  sacrifice  of  expiation,  be  conceived  to  operate  to  the  remission  of  sins,  unless 
by  the  appeasing  a  Being,  wlio  otiierwise  would  not  liave  forgiven  us  ?" — To 
this  the  answer  of  the  Christian  is,  "  1  know  not,  nor  does  it  concern  me  to  know 
in  what  manner  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  connected  with  the  fiirgiveness  of  sins  : 
it  is  enough,  that  this  is  declared  by  God  to  be  the  medium  througli  which  my 
salvation  is  efi'ected.  I  pretend  not  to  dive  into  the  counsels  of  the  Almighty.  I 
suiimitto  his  wisdom  :  and  I  will  not  reject  his  grace,  because  his  mode  of  vouch- 
safing it  is  not  witiim  my  comprehension."  Rut  now  let  us  try  the  doctrine  of 
pure  intercession  by  this  same  objection.  It  has  been  asked,  how  can  tlie  suffer- 
ings of  one  Being  l,e  conceived  to  have  any  connexion  with  tlic  forgiveness  of 
anotlier.  l/Ct  us  likewise  inquire,  how  the  meritorious  obedience  of  one  Being, 
can  be  conceived  to  have  any  c<)nnexion  with  tlie  pardon  of  the  transgressions  of 
another:  or  whether  the  prayers  of  a  rigliteous  Being  in  behalf  of  a  wicked  per- 
son, can  be  imagined  to  have  more  weight  in  obtaining  forgiveness  for  the  trans- 
gressor, than  the  same  supplication,  seconded  by  the  offering  up  of  life  itself^  to 
procure  that  forgiveness  ?  The  fact  is,  the  want  of  discoverai>le  connexion  iiaa 
nothing  to  do  with  either.  Neither  tlie  sacrifice  nor  the  intercession  has,  as  far 
as  we  can  comiireheixl,  any  efficacy  whatever.  All  that  we  know,  or  can  know  of 
tlie  one  or  of  the  otlier  is,  that  it  has  been  appointed  as  the  means,  by  which  God 
Ras  determined  to  act  with  respect  to  man.  So  that  to  ol^Jett  to  tbe  one,  because 
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of  external  reformation,  which  (though  it  may  not  issue  in  their 
salvation)  has  a  tenck-nc}'  to  prevent  a  multitude  of  sins,  and 
a  greater  degree  condemnation,  that  would  otherwise  ensue. 


the  mode  of  operation  is  unknown,  is  not  only  giving  up  the  other,  but  the  very 
notion  of  a  Mediator ;  and  if  followed  on,  cannot  fail  to  lead  to  pure  deism,  and 
perhaps  may  not  stop  even  there. 

Thus  we  have  seen,  to  what  the  general  objections  against  the  doctrine  of 
atonement  amount.  The  charges  oi' divine  implacability,  and  oi'  inefficacious  mea.ns, 
v^e  have  found  to  bear  with  as  little  force  against  this,  as  against  tlie  doctrine 
which  is  attempted  to  be  substituted  in  its  room. 

*  V/c  come  now  to  the  objections  which  are  drawn  from  the  immediate  language 
of  scripture,  in  those  passages  in  which  the  nature  of  our  redemption  is  descri- 
bed. And  first,  it  is  asserted,  that  it  is  no  whei'e  said  in  scripture,  that  God  is 
reconciled  to  us  b}'  Christ's  death,  but  that  we  are  every  where  said  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  God  Now.  in  this  objection,  which  clearly  lays  the  whole  stress  upon 
our  obedience,  we  discover  the  secret  spring  of  this  entire  system,  which  is  set 
up  m  opposition  to  the  scheme  of  atonement :  we  see  that  reluctance  to  pai't  with 
the  proud  feeling  of  merit,  with  which  the  principle  of  redemption  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  Christ  is  openlyat  war:  and  consequently  we  see  the  essential  difference 
there  is  between  the  two  doctrines  at  present  under  consideration ;  and  the  ne- 
cessity there  exists  for  sepiirating  them  by  the  clearest  marks  of  distinction.  But 
to  return  to  the  objection  that  has  been  made,  it  very  fortunately  happens,  that 
we  have  the  meaning  of  the  words  in  their  scripture  use,  defined  by  no  less  an 
authority  than  that  of  our  Saviour  himself — Ifthon  bring-  tky  gift  to  the  altar,  and 
there  rememberest  that  thy  brother  hath  ang-ht  agaiiist  thee,  leave  there  thy  gift  be- 
fore the  altar,  and  go  thy  luay— first  be  reconciled  to  thy  brother,  and  then  come  and 
offer  thy  gift  Now,  from  this  plain  mstance,  in  wliich  the  person  offending  is  ex- 
pressly described,  as  the  party  to  be  reconciled  to  him  wlio  had  been  offended,  by 
agreeing  to  his  terms  of  accommodation,  and  therebj'  making  his  jjcace  with 
him  ;  it  mauitestly  appears,  in  what  sense  this  expression  is  to  be  understood  in 
the  language  of  the  New  Testament.  The  very  words  then  produced  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  that  there  was  no  displeasure  on  tlie  part  of  God,  which  it  was 
necessary  by  some  means  to  avert,  prove  tlie  direct  contrary  :  and  our  being  re- 
conciled to  God,  evidently  does  not  mean,  our  giving  up  our  sins,  and  thereby  lay- 
ing aside  our  enmity  to  God,  (in  which  sense  tlie  objection  supposes  it  to  be  ta- 
ken) but  tlie  turning  away  his  displeasure,  whereby  we  are  enabled  to  regain  his 
favour.  And  indeed  it  were  stranje,  had  it  not  meant  this.  What!  are  we  to 
suppose  the  God  of  the  Christian,  like  the  deity  of  the  Epicurean,  to  look  on 
witli  indilTerence  upon  the  actions  of  this  life,  aiid  not  to  be  offended  at  the  sin- 
ner.'' The  displeasure  of  God,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  is  not  like  man's  displea- 
sure, a  resentment  or  passion,  but  a  judicial  disapprobation :  which  if  we  abstract 
from  our  notion  of  God,  we  must  cease  to  viev,'  Ijim  as  the  moral  governor  of  the 
world,  ^nd  it  is  from  the  want  of  this  distinction,  which  is  so  higidy  necessary ; 
and  the  consequent  fear  of  degiadiiig  the  Deity,  by  attributing  to  him  what 
might  appear  to  be  the  weakness  of  passion ;  that  they,  wh.o  trust  to  reason  more 
than  to  scripture,  have  been  withheld  from  admitting  any  principle  that  implied 
displeasure  on  the  part  of  God.  Mad  they  attended  but  a  little  to  the  plain  lan- 
guage of  scripture,  they  might  have  rectified  their  mistake.  They  would  there 
have  found  the  wrath  of  God  against  the  disobedient,  spoken  of  in  almost  every 
page.  They  would  have  found  also  a  case  which  is  exactly  in  point  to  the  main 
argument  before  us  ;  in  whjch  there  is  described,  not  only  the  wrath  of  God,  bat 
the  turning  away  of  his  displeasure  by  the  mode  of  sacrifice.  The  case  is  that 
of  the  three  friends  of  Job,-— in  which  God  expressly  says,  that  his  -wrath  is  kin- 
dled against  the  friends  of  Job,  because  they  had  not  spoken  of  him  the  thing  that 
7vas  right ;  and  at  the  same  time  directs  them  to  offer  up  a  sacrifice,  as  the  way 
of  averting  his  anger. 

But  tlicH  it  is  urg-ed,  that  God  is  every  where  spoken  of  as  a  being  of  infinite 
love.  True  ;  and  the  whole  difficulty  arises  from  building  on  partial  texts.  Wh^n 
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These  may  be  called  the  remote,  or  secondary  encls  of  Christ's 
death,  which  was  principally  and  immediiitely  designed  to  re- 
deem the  elect,  and  to  purchase  all  saving  blessings  for  them, 

men  jjerpetuaUy  talk  of'Cod's  ju'itice,  as  being-  iiccess;\rily  modifietl  by  his  good- 
ness, tliey  seem  to  foi-^et  that  it  is  no  less  the  hing'uag-e  of  sci'iptvire,  and  of  rea- 
son, that  his  goodness  shoidd  be  modified  by  liis  justice.  Our  error  on  this  sub- 
ject proceeds -from  our  owii  narrow  views,  which  compel  us  to  consider  tlie  at- 
tributes of  the  Supreme  Being,  as  so  many  distinct  qualities,  when  we  should 
conceive  oi  them  as  inseparably  blended  together ;  and  his  ivhole  iiature  s^s  one 
great  impulse  to  what  ia  best. 

As  to  (iod's  displeasure  aixainst  sinners,  there  can  be  tlien  upon  the  whole  no 
rensonable  ground  of  doubt.  And  against  tlie  doctrine  of  atonement,  no  difficul- 
ty can  arise  from  the  scripture  plirase  of  men  being  reconciled  to  God:  since,  as 
we  have  seen,  that  directly  implies  the  turning  away  the  displeasure  of  God,  so 
as  to  br  agam  restored  to  his  favour  and  protection. 

Btit,  though  all  this  must  be  admitted  by  those  wlio  will  not  shut  theu-  eyes 
against  reason  and  scripture ;  yet  still  it  is  contended,  that  the  death  of  Christ 
cannot  be  considered  as  a  [jropitiatory  sacrifice.  NrA^',  when  we  find  him  descri- 
bed as  the  Litmb  of  God  ivhich  taketh  atuay  the  sins  of  the  world ;  when  we  are  told, 
that  CJirint  hath  ffiTcn  himself  for  us,  tai  offering  and  a  sacrifce  to  God;  and  that 
lie  needed  not,  like  the  high-priests  wider  the  laii;  to  offer  up  sacrifice  dailj,  first  for 
his  otun  sins,  and  then  for  the  people's;  for  tliat  this  he  did  once,  u<he?i  he  offered  up 
himself;  when  he  is  expressly  asserted  to  be  thtt  propitiation  for  our  sins  ;  and  (iod 
is  said  to  h.ave  loved  us,  and  to  have  sent  his  Son  to  />e  the  propitiation  for  our  sins; 
when  Isaiah  describes  his  soul  as  made  an  offering  for  sin  ;  when  it  is  said  that  God 
spared  not  his  onm  Son,  but  delivered  hivi  iij)  for  us  all;  and  tliat  hj  him  nae  home 
received  tlie  atonement;  when  these,  and  many  other  such  passages  are  to  be 
found ;  wlien  every  expression  referring  to  tlie  death  of  Christ,  evidently  indi- 
cates the  notion  of  a  sacrifice  of  atonement  and  propitiation ;  when  this  sacrifice 
is  particularly  represented,  as  of  the  nature  of  a  sin-offenvg ;  which  was  a  spe- 
cies of  sacrifice  '•  prescribed  to  be  ofiercd  upon  the  commission  of  an  ofli'ence,  af- 
ter whicli  tlu;  oflbnding  person  was  considered  as  if  he  had  never  sinned :"  it  may 
well  appear  surprising  on  what  g-round  it  can  be  (jueslioned,  that  tiie  death  of 
Christ  is  pronounced  in  scripture  to  have  been  a  sacrifice  of  atonement  and  ex- 
piation for  the  sins  of  men. 

It  is  asserted,  that  the  several  passages  which  seem  to  speak  this  language, 
contain  nothing  more  ti)an  fgurative  allusion:;:  that  all  that  is  intended  is,  that 
Christ  laid  down  his  life/oi-,  that  is,  on  account  w/mankind:  and  tliat  there  be- 
ing circumstances  of  resemblance. between  this  event  and  the  sacrilices  of  tlie 
law,  terms  were  borrowed  from  the  latter,  to  express  the  former  in  a  manner 
more  lively  and  impressive.  And  as  a  proof  that  the  application  of,  these  terms 
is  but  figurntivc,  it  is  contended,  1st.  That  the  death  of  Christ  did  not  corrcs- 
j)ond  lileralli/  and  exacti\-,  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  Mosaic  sacrifice  :  2dly.  That 
being  in  difli:;rent  ])laces  compared  to  difi'erent  kinds  of  sacrifices,  to  all  oi' which 
it  could  not  jiossibly  con-espond,  it  cannot  be  considered  as  exactly  of  the  nu- 
ttU"e  of  ant, :  and  lastly,  that  there  was  no  sucli  thing  as  a  sacrifice  oi' propitiation 
or  expiation  of  sin  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation  at  all ;  this  notion  having  been 
entirely  of  Heathen  origin. 

As  to  the  two  first  arguments,  they  deserve  l)ut  little  consideration.  The  want 
(fan  exact  similitude  to  the  precise  form  of  the  Mosaic  sacrifice,  is  but  a  slen- 
der objection,  it  might  as  well  be  said,  that  because  Christ  was  not  of  the  spc-. 
cies  ot  animal,  wiilch  had  usuan^-  been  ofiered  up ;  or  because  he  was  not  slain  in 
the  same  manner;  or  because  he  w'Ss  not  ofl'ered  by  the  high-priest,  there  could 
have  been  no  sacrifice.  Rut  this  is  manifest  trifling.  If  the  tormal  notion  of  a  sa- 
crifice for  sin,  that  is,  a  life  ofhnd  uj)  in  exi)lation  be  adhered  to,  nothing  more 
Can  be  leqiureil  to  constitute  it  a  sacrifice,  except  by  those  who  mean  to  cavil, 
not  to  discover  truth. 

Again,  as  to  the  second  argument,  which  from  the  comparison  of  Christ's 
dpatli,  to  tiic  different  kinds  of  sacrifices,  would  infa*  that  it  <\'as  not  of  the  na- 
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"vvhich  shall  be  applied  in  his  own  time  and  way:  Neveitheless 
others,  as  a  consequence  hereof,  are  made  partakers  of  some 
blessings  of  common  providence,  so  far  as  they  are  subservient 
to  the  salvation  of  those,  for  whom  he  gave  himself  a  ransom. 


tare  o^  any,  it  may  be  replied,  tiiat  it  will  more  reasoiuibly  foliovv,  iliat  it  \v;.s  of 
the  nature  of  all.  Resembling  that  of  tlie  Passover,  inasmucii  as  by  it  we  were 
dehvered  from  iin  evil  yet  greatei-  than  that  of  Egyptian  bondage ;  partaking  tlie 
nature  of  the  sin  ojfering,  as  being  accepted  in  expiation  of  transgression;  and 
similar  to  tlie  institution  of  the  scape-goat,  as  beia-ing  the  accumulated  sins  of 
all :  may  we  not  reabonabiy  suppose  that  this  one  great  sacrifice  contained  the 
full  import  and  completion  of  the  whole  sacrificial  system  ?  \nt!  that  so  fur  from 
being  spoken  of  in  figm-c,  as  bearing  some  rescmbjance  to  the  sacrifices  of  the 
law,  they  weie  on  the  contrary,  as  the  apostle  expressly  tells  us,  but  figures,  or 
£unt  and  partial  representations  of  this  stupendous  sacrifice  which  had  been  or- 
dained from  the  beginning }  And  besides,  it  is  to  be  remarked  in  general,  with 
respect  to  the  figurative  r.j^phcatlon  of  the  sacrificial  terms  to  the  death  of 
Christ ;  that  tlie  strikir.g  reseriblance  between  that  and  the  sacrifices  of  the  l:iw, 
which  is  ;issigned  as  the  reason  of  such  application,  wiuld  have  produced  just 
tlie  contrary  effect  upon  th?  sacred  writers ;  since  tliey  must  have  been  aware 
that  the  constant  use  of  such  e>;prcssions,  aided  by  the  strength  of  tlie  resem- 
blance, must  have  laid  a  foundation  for  error,  m  tliat  vvhicli  constitutes  the  main 
doctrine  of  the  Christian  faith.  Keing  addressed  to  a  people  whose  religion  was 
entirely  sacrificial,  ih  whit  but  tb.e  olivlous  and  literal  sense,  could  the  sacrificial 
representation  of  the  death  of  Ciin;.t  have  been  understood  ? 

We  come  now  to  the  third  and  principal  objection,  which  is  built  upon  the 
assertion,  that  no  sacrifices  of  a'.gncment  (in  the  sense  in  which  we  apply  this 
term  to  the  death  of  (Jh'-ist)  li.xl  existence  utulcr  the  Mosaic  law :  such  as  were 
called  by  that  name  having  iiad  an  entirely  different  iinport.  Now  that  certain 
oflerings  under  this  denomination,  relattd  to  things,  and  were  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  purification,  so  as  to  render  them  fit  instruments  of  the  ceremonial 
worship,  must  undoubtedly  be  admitted.  That  others  were  again  appointed  to 
relieve  jf>e7-so7is  from  ceremonial  incapacities,  so  as  to  restore  them  to  the  privi- 
lege of  joining  in  the  services  of  the  temple,  is  equally  true.  But  that  there  were 
others  of  a  nature  strictly  propitiatory,  and  ordained  to  avert  the  displeasure  of 
God  from  the  transgressor,  not  only  of  the  ceremonial,  but,  in  some  cases,  even 
of  the  moral  law,  will  appear  manifest  upon  a  very  slight  examination.  Thus  we 
find  it  decreed,  that  if  a  soul  sin  and  conmiit  a  trespass  agaijist  the  Lord,  and  lie 
vnto  his  neighbonr  in  that  which  was  delivered  to  him  to  keep — or  have  found  that 
vihich  was  lost,  and  lieth  concerning  it,  and  sweakf.tii  ialselv,  then,  because  he 
hath  sinned  in  this,  he  shall  not  only  iiuike  res'titxttion  to  his  neighbour — but  he  shall 
bring  his  tresjyass-offcririg  unto  the  Lord,  a  ram  without  blemish  o%tt  of  the  flock  ;  and 
the  priest  shall  make  an  ^tovt.mt.^'t  for  him  before  the  Lord,  and  it  shall  be  you- 
ciVEx  HIM-  And  again  in  a  case  of  criminal  connexion  with  a  bond-maid  who 
was  betrothed,  the  offender  is  ordered  to  bring  his  trespass-offering,  and  the  priest 
is  to  make  atonement  for  him  7vith  the  trespast-offering,for  the  sin  which  he  hath 
done ;  and  the  sin  which  he  hath  done  shall  be  fohbiven  him.  And  in  the  case  of 
all  oflences  which  fell  not  under  the  description  of  presumptuous,  it  is  manifest 
from  the  slightest  inspection  of  the  book  of  Leviticus,  that  the  atonement  pre- 
scribed, was  appointed  as  the  means  whereby  God  might  he  propitiated,  or  recoti- 
died  to  the  offender. 

Again,  as  to  the  vicarious  import  of  the  Mosaic  sacrifice ;  or,  in  other  words, 
its  expressing  an  acknowledgment  of  what  the  sinner  had  deserved ;  this  not 
only  -seems  directly  set  forth  in  the  account  of  the  first  offering  in  Leviticus, 
where  it  is  said  of  the  person  who  brought  a  free-will  offering,  he  shall  lay  hia 
hand  upon  the  head  of  the  bin  nt -offering,  and  it  shall  be  accepted  for  Mm  to  make 
atonement  for  him :  but  the  ceremony  of  the  scape-goat  on  the  day  of  expiation, 
appears  to  place  this  matter  beyond  doubt.  On  this  head,  however,  as  not  being 
v.ecessary  to  iny  argument,  I  shall  not  at  present  enlarge. 
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3.  It  is  allowed  on  both  sides,  and  especially  by  all  that  o\vn 
the  divinity  and  satisfaction  ot  Christ,  that  his  dc-ath  was  suf- 
ficient to  redeem   the  whole  world,  had  God  designed   that  it 

That  expiatoiy  sacrifice  (in  the  strict  and  proper  sense  ot"  the  word)  was  a 
part  of  the  Mosaic  institution,  tliere  remains  then,  1  ti'ust,  no  sufficient  re;'son  to 
deny.  That  it  existed  in  hke  manner  anions^bt  the  Arabians,  in  the  time  oi' Job, 
we  have  alreadv  seen.  And  lliat  its  universal  prevaleKce  in  the  Heathen  Wd'.id, 
thougli  corrupted  and  disfigured  by  idolaVrons  pradlces,  was  the  result  ui  an 
original  divine  appointment,  every  candid  inquirer  w  ill  lind  little  reason  to  doi.bt. 
But  be  this  as  it  may,  it  niu>t  be  admitted,  tliat  pvopitiatory  sacrifces  not  only 
existed  through  the  whole  Gentile  world,  but  liad  puxc  unuer  the  law  of  Moses. 
The  argument  then,  which  from  the  noii-.  xistence  of  such  sacrifices  amongst  the 
Jews,  v'.ould  deny  the  term  when  applied  to  the  deatii  ot  Christ,  to  indicate  such 
sacrifice,  necessarily  falls  to  the  ground. 

But,  in  fict,  they  who  deny  the  sacrifice  of  Clirist  to  be  a  real  and  proper  sa- 
crifice for  sin,  must,  if  they  are  consistent,  deny  thr.i  any  such  sacrifice  ever  did 
exist,  by  divine  appointment.  For  on  v.hat  princ  pic  do  iliey  deny  tlie  former, 
but  this*" — that  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Clirisi,  for  the  s.ns  and  salvation  of 
men,  can  make  no  change  in  God:  cannot  rendi-r  liim  more  ready  to  forgive, 
more  benevolent  than  he  is  isi  iiis  own  nature;  and  corisequently  can  have  no 
j)0«er  to  aveit  from  the  offender  tlie  punishnicnt  ot  his  transgression.  Now,  on 
the  "-ame  principle,  every  sacrifice  for  tiic  expiation  of  sin,  must  be  impossible. 
And  this  explains  the  true  cause  why  tiicse  pei-sons  will  not  admit  the  language 
of  tlie  New  Testament,  clear  and  exiiicss  as  it  is,  to  signify  a  real  and  proper  sa- 
crifice for  sin :  arid  why  they  feci  it  necessary  to  explain  away  the  equally  clear 
and  express  description  of  that  species  of  sacrifice  m  tlie  old.  ScU.iig  out  with  a 
preconceived  erroneous  notion  of  its  nalui-e,  and  one  which  involves  a  manifest 
contradiiction :  the}-  hold  themselves  justified  in  rejecting  every  ac<5tptation  of 
scripture  which  supports  it.  But,  had  they  more  accurately  exammccl  the  true 
import  of  the  term  m  scripuire  use,  they  would  have  perceived  no  such  contra- 
diction,  nor  would  they  have  found  themselves  conripelleel  to  lefine  uway  I)y 
strained  and  unnatural  interpretations,  the  clear  and  obvious  meaning  of  the  sa- 
cied  text.  Tliej'  would  have  seen,  tliat  a  saciifice  for  sin,  in  scripture  language, 
implies  solely  this,  "  a  saciifice  widely  and  graciously  appointed  by  God,  tlie  mo- 
ral govLrnoi-  of  the  world,  to  expiate  \\\c  ff^dli  of  sin  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avert 
Xiic  pnuislimeii:  of  it  from  the  efrendei","  'J'o  ask  7i-/iu  God  should  liave  appointed 
this  particular  mode,  or  in  -ivhat  way  it  can  avert  tlie  punishment  of  sin,  is  to  take 
Us  back  to  the  general  point  at  issue  with  the  deist,  which  has  been  already  dis- 
cussed. With  the  Ciinstian,  who  admits  redemption  under  any  moehfication, 
sucli  matters  cannot  be  subjects  of  inquiry. 

But  even  to  our  imperfect  apprehension,  some  circumstances  of  natural  ron- 
ne.xion  and  fitness  may  be  pointed  out.  'J'he  whole  may  be  considered  as  a  sensi- 
ble and  striking  representation  of  a  jnmishment,  which  the  sinner  was  couscions 
he  dcsened  from  God's  ju.stiee  :  and  then,  on  the  part  of  Clod,  it  bccon.es  a  pub- 
lic declaration  of  his  hohi  displeasure  against  sin,  and  of  his  merciful  cumpubsion 
for  the  sinner;  and  on  the  part  of  the  ofVentler,  when  oftiLicd  by  or  fin-  him,  it 
implies  a  sincere  cunfession  of  guilt,  and  a  heart)  desire  of  obtain  ing/zcn/o/i  .•  :.nd 
upon  tlie  due  performance  of  this  service,  tlie  sinner  is  pardoned,  ;ttid  escapes  the 
penalty  of  his  transgression. 

Tliis  we  sliall  find  agreeable  ti)  tlie  nature  of  a  sacrifice  for  sin.  as  laid  down 
in  the  Old 'lestamtnt.  Now  is  there  any  thing  in  this  degradmg  to  the  honour 
of  God  ;  or  in  tlie  smallest  degree  inconsistent  wnh  the  ilict.ites  of  natural  rea- 
son ?  And  in  this  view,  what  is  there  in  the  death  of  thrist,  as  a  saciifite  for  the 
sins  of  mankind,  that  ma\  not  in  a  certain  degree,  be  embraced  by  our  n.tural 
notions?  For  according  to  the  explanation  just  given,  is  it  not  a  (ieelaration  to 
the  whole  world,  of  the  gi-eatness  of  their  sins;  and  of  the  ])i()j)ortionate  uieicv 
and  compassion  ol  (iod,  who  had  ordainid  this  method,  w  herebv,  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  his  utti'ibulcs,  his  fallen  creatures  niight  be  again  taken  into  hu* 
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should  be  a  price  for  them,  which  is  the  result  of  the  infinite 
value  of  it ;  therefore, 

4.  The  main  question  before  us  is,  whether  God  designed 

favour,  on  their  making-  themselves  parties  in  this  great  sacrifice  :  that  is,  on 
their  complying  with  those  conditions,  wliich,  on  the  received  notion  of  sacrifice, 
would  render  them  parties  in  this ;  namely,  an  adequate  conviction  of  guilt,  a 
proportionate  sense  of  (4od's  love,  and  a  firm  determination,  with  an  humble 
faith  in  the  sufficiency  of  this  sacrifice,  to  endeavour  after  a  life  of  amendment 
and  obedience  ?  Thus  mucli  fiiUs  within  the  reach  of  our  comprehension  on  this 
mysterious  subject.  Whether  in  the  expanded  range  of  God's  moral  govern- 
ment, some  otlier  end  may  not  be  held  in  view,  in  the  death  of  his  only  begoten 
Son,  it  is  not  for  us  to  enquire ;  nor  does  it  in  any  degi-ee  concern  us :  what  God 
has  been  pleased  to  reveal,  it  is  alone  our  duty  to  believe. 

One  remarkable  circumstance  indeed  there  is,  in  wliich  the  sacrifice  of  Christ 
differs  fi-om  all  those  sacrifices  which  were  offered  under  the  law.  Our  blessed 
Lord  was  not  only  the  Subject  of  the  offering,  but  the  Priest  who  offered  it. 
Therefore  lie  has  become  not  only  a  sacrifice,  but  an  intercessor ;  his  interces- 
sion being  founded  upon  this  voluntary  act  of  benevolence,  by  which  he  offered 
himself  ivitl tout  spot  to  God.  We  are  not  oidy  tlien  in  virtue  of  the  sacrifice,  for- 
given ;  but  in  virtue  of  the  intercession  admitted  to  favour  and  grace.  And  thus 
the  scripture  notion  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  includes  every  advantage,  which 
the  advocates  for  the  pure  intercession,  seek  from  their  scheme  of  redemption. 
But  it  also  contains  others,  which  they  necessarily  lose  by  the  rejection  of  that 
notion.  It  contains  the  great  advantage  of  impressing  mankind  with  a  due  sense 
of  their  guilt,  by  compeUing  a  comparison  with  the  immensity  of  the  sacrifice 
made  to  redeem  them  from  its  eilects.  It  contains  that,  in  short,  which  is  the 
soul  and  substance  of  all  Christum  virtue — Humihtt.  And  the  fact  is  plainly 
this,  that  in  every  attempt  to  get  rid  of  tlie  scripture  doctrine  of  atonement,  we 
find  feelings  of  a  description  opjiosite  lo  this  evangelic  quality,  more  or  less  to  pre- 
vail :  we  find  a  fondness  for  the  opinion  of  man's  own  sufficiency,  and  an  unwil- 
lingness to  submit  v.ith  devout  and  Impllct  reverence,  to  the  sacred  word  of 
revelation. 

In  the  mode  of  inquiry  which  has  been  usually  adopted  on  this  subject,  one 
prevailing  error  deserves  to  be  noticed.  The  nature  of  sacrifice,  as  generally 
practised  and  understood,  antecedent  to  tlie  time  of  Christ,  has  been  first  exami- 
ned ;  and  from  tliat,  as  ii  ground  of  explanation,  the  notion  of  Christ's  sacrifice 
lias  been  derived :  wiiereas,  in  fact  by  this,  all  former  sacrifices  are  to  be  inter- 
preted; and  in  reference  to  j>  only,  can  they  be  understood.  From  an  error  so 
fundament.il,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  greatest  perplexities  should  have  arisen 
concornlng  the  nature  of  sacrifice  in  general ;  and  that  they  should  ultimately 
fall  with  cumulative  confusion  on  the  nature  of  that  particular  sacrifice,  to  the 
investigation  of  v>hich  fanciful  and  mistaken  theories  had  been  assumed  as 
j^uides.  Thus,  whilst  some  have  presumptuously  attributed  the  early  and  uni- 
versal practice  of  sacrifice,  to  an  irrational  and  superstitious  tear  of  an  imagined 
sanguinary  divinity ;  and  liave  been  ltd  in  defiance  of  the  express  language  of 
revelation,  to  reject  and  ridicule  the  notion  of  sacrifice,  as  originating  only  in 
the  grossness  of  superstition :  others,  not  equally  destitute  of  reverence  for  the 
sacred  word,  and  consequently  not  treating  this  solemn  rit^  witli  equal  disre- 
spect, have  yet  ascribed  its  origin  to  human  invention ;  and  have  thereby  been 
i'.ompelled  to  account  for  the  divine  institution  of  the  Jewish  sacrifices  as  a  mere 
accommodation  to  prevailing  practice;  and  consequently  to  admit,  even  the  sa- 
crifice of  Christ  itself  to  have  grown  out  of,  and  been  adapted  to,  this  creature 
of  human  excogitation. 

Of  this  latter  class,  the  theories,  as  might  be  expected,  are  various.  In  one, 
sacrifices  are  represented  In  the  light  oi gifts,  intended  to  sooth  and  appease  the 
Supreme  Being,  in  like  manner  as  they  are  found  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  men : 
in  another,  they  are  considered  as  federal  rites,  a  kind  of  eating  and  drinking  with 
God,  as  it  were  at  bis  table,  and  thereby  implying  the  Ijcing  restored  to  a  state 
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the  salvation  of  all  mankind  by  the  death  of  Christ,  or  whether 
he  accepted  it  as  a  price  of  redemption  for  all,  so  that  it  might 
be  said  that  he  redeemed  some  who  shall  not  be  saved  In  him  ? 


of*  friendship  with  him,  by  repentance  and  confession  of  sins ;  in  a  third,  they  are 
described  as  but  symbolical  actions,  or  a  more  expressive  lanp,"ua{je,  d  rnoting  the 
gratitude  of  the  offerer,  m  such  as  are  eucharistical ;  and  m  those  that  are  expia- 
tory, the  acknowledgment  of,  and  contrition  for  sin  strongly  expressed  by  tlie 
death  of  the  animal,  representing  that  death  which  the  ofierer  confessed  to  be 
his  own  desert. 

To  these  different  hypotheses,  which  in  the  order  of  their  enumeration,  claim 
respectively  the  names  of  Spencer,  Sykes,  and  Warbiirton,  it  mtxy  generally  be  re- 
plied, that  Xhtfact  of  Abel's  sacrifice  seems  inconsistent  with  them  all :  with  tlie 
first,  inasmucii  as  it  must  have  been  antecedent  to  those  distinctions  of  property, 
on  which  alone  experience  of  the  effects  of  gifts  upon  men  could  have  been  found- 
ed: v/ith  the  second,  inasmuch  as  it  took  place  sever;;l  ages  prior  to  that  period, 
at  which  both  the  words  of  scripture,  and  the  opinions  of  the  wisest  commenta- 
tors have  fixed  the  permission  of  animal  food  to  man  :  with  the  third,  inasmuch 
as  the  language,  whicii  scripture  expressly  states  to  have  been  derived  to  our 
first  parents  from  divine  instruction,  cannot  be  supposed  so  defective  in  those 
terms  ti\at  related  to  the  worship  of  God,  as  to  have  rendered  it  necessary  for 
Abel  to  call  in  the  aid  of  actions,  to  express  the  sentiment  of  gratitude  or  sor- 
row ;  and  still  less  likely  is  it  that  he  would  have  resorted  to  that  species  of  ac- 
tion, which  in  the  eye  of  reason,  must  have  appeared  displeasing  to  God,  the 
slaughter  of  an  unoffending  animal. 

To  urge  these  tojjics  of  objection  in  their  full  force,  against  the  several  theo- 
ries I  have  mentioned,  would  lead  to  a  discussion  far  exceeding  the  due  limits  of 
a  discourse  from  this  place.  )  therefore  dismiss  tiiem  for  tlie  {)resent.  \or  shall 
I,  hi  refutation  oi'  Xht  general  idea  of  the  human  invention  of  sacrifice,  enlarge 
upon  the  universality  of  the  practice ;  the  sameness  oi'  the  notion  of  its  efficacy, 
pervading  nations  and  ages  the  most  remote;  and  the  wireasonbleness  of  suppo- 
sing any  natural  connexion  between  the  slaying  of  an  animal,  and  the  receiving 
pardon  for  the  violation  of  God's  laws, — ^idl  of  which  appear  decisive  against 
that  idea.  But,  as  both  the  general  idea  and  the  particular  theories  which  have, 
endeavoured  to  reconcile  to  it  the  nature  and  origin  of  sacrifice,  have  been  caused 
by  a  departure  from  tlie  true  and  only  source  of  knowledge  ;  let  us  return  to  that 
sacred  fountain,  and  whilst  we  endeavour  to  establish  the  genuine  scripture 
notion  of  sacrifice,  at  the  same  time  provide  the  best  refutation  of  every  other. 

It  requires  but  little  acquaintance  with  scripture  to  know  that  the  lesson 
which  it  every  where  inculcates,  is,  that  man  by  disobedience  had  fallen  under 
the  displeasure  of  his  Maker;  that  to  be  reconciled  to  his  favour,  and  restored 
to  the  means  of  acceptable  obedience,  a  Redeemer  was  appointed,  and  that  this 
Redeemer  laid  down  his  life  to  procure  for  repentant  sinners  forgiveness  and  ac- 
ceptance. This  surrender  of  life  has  been  called  by  the  sacred  writers  a  sacri- 
fice; and  the  end  attained  by  it,  expiation  or  atonement.  With  such  as  have  been 
desirous  to  reduce  Chrlsti;uiity  to  a  mere  moral  system,  it  has  !)ecn  a  favourite 
object  to  represent  this  sacrifice  as  entii-ely  fij(urative  founded  only  in  allusion 
and  similitude  to  the  sacrifices  of  the  law;  whereas,  tiiat  this  is  spoken  of  by 
the  sacred  writers,  as  a  real  and  proper  sucrifice,  to  which  tiiosc  uiulcr  the  law- 
bore  respect  but  as  types  or  shadows,  is  evident  from  various  p;issages  of  holy 
writ,  but  HKire  particularly  from  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrew  s ;  in  whicli  it  is  ex- 
pressly said,  that  the  law  fiai-ing  a  shaduio  of  good  tlungs  to  come,  can  never  with 
those  sacrijices  vliich  then  offend  yrnr  by  year  continually,  tiiukr  the  comers  therC' 
unto  perfect  ; — but  this  man,  after  hr  had  offered  one  lacrifce  for  sins,  for  ever  sat 
dotm  on  tlie  right  liand  of  (iod.  And  again,  when  the  writer  of  this  epistle  speaka 
of  tlie  high-[)nest  entering  into  the  holy  of  holies  with  the  blood  of  the  sarriflce, 
be  asserts,  that  this  wm,?  j,  figure  for  the  time  then  present,  in  luhich  were  offered 
both  tcifts  and  sacrifcen,  that  could  not  make  him  tliat  ilid  the  service  perfect ,  but 
Chiist  being  come,  an  highpricat  ^  good  thiuj^s  tf  come ,-  not  bjj  tfic  bked  of^oatt 
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This  is  affirmed  bv  many,  Avho  maintain  universal  ixdempliou; 
which  we  mast  take  leave  to  denj^  And  they  farther  add,  as 
an  explication  hereoi",  that  Christ  died  that  he  might  put  all 

ami  calves,  hut  In/  his  own  blood,  hf.  entered  once  into  the  holy  place,  having  obtained 
'eienial  reikmption  for  us  ;  fur,  he  ucUls,  ift'ie  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  sanctifielk 
to  tiie  lyurlfijuig  of  till' fesh,  hoxo  much  move  shall  the  blood  of  Christ,  wluj  throit^h 
the  eter7UiJ  Spirit,  offered  lumsulfru/thout  spot  to  God,  purge  your  conscience  frmit 
dead  works  to  serve  the  living  God?  It  nuisi  be  unnecessary  to  detail  more  of 
the  nu.nerous  p  it.sages  winch  go  to  prove  tliut  the  sacrifice  of  Ohnst  was  a  true 
and  elective  sacr-.fice,  whilst  those  of  the  law  were  but  faint  representations, 
and  inadequate  copies,  intended  f<r  tVs  intn)diiction. 

Now,  it' the  sacrifices  of  the  Laio  appear  to  have  been  but  preparations  for  this 
one  great  sacrifice,  we  are  naturally  led  to  consider  whether  the  same  may  not 
be  asserted  of  sacrfice  from  the  beginnm!^-:  and  whether  we  are  not  warranted. 
by  oci-iirtiire,  in  pronouncing  the  entire  rite  to  have  been  ordained  by  God,  as  a 
type  .-if  that  ONE  sacutfice,  m  winch  all  otheis  were  to  have  their  consummation. 
Tn.it  the  institution  was  of  divme  ordinance,  may,  in  the  first  instance,  be  rea- 
son.blv  inferred  from  the  strong  and  sensible  attestation  of  the  divine  acceptance 
of  sacrifice  in  the  case  of  Abel,  again  in  that  of  Noah,  afterwards  in  that  of  Abra- 
ham, and  also  from  the  systematic  establishment  of  it  by  the  same  divjie  autho- 
rity, in  the  dispensation  of  Moses.  And  whether  we  consider  the  book  of  Job  as 
tile  production  of  Moses ;  or  of  that  pious  worshipper  nf  the  true  God,  among 
the  descendants  of  Abraham,  whose  name  it  bears  ;  or  of  some  other  person  who 
lived  a  short  time  after,  and  composed  it  from  tiie  materials  lef .  by  Job  himself; 
the  representation  there  mad^  of  God,  as  prescribing  sacrifices  to  the  friends  of 
Jol),  in  every  supposition  exhibits  a  strong  authority,  and  of  high  antiquity,  upon 
this  c[uestion. 

These  few  facts,  which  I  have  stated,  unaided  by  any  comment,  and  abstract- 
ing altogether  from  the  arguments  which  embarrass  the  contrary  hypothesis, 
and  to  which  I  have  already  alUnled,  might  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  an  in- 
quiring and  candid  mind,  that  sacrifice  must  have  had  its  origin  m  divink  ir-- 
8T1TUTI0X.  But  if  in  addition,  this  rite,  as  practised  in  the  earlk-:-t  ages,  shall 
be  found  connected  with  the  saci-ifice  of  Christ,  confessedly  of  divme  appoint- 
ment; little  doubt  can  reasonably  remain  on  this  head.  Let  us  then  examine 
more  particularly  the  circumstance  of  tiie  first  sacrifice  offered  up  by  Abel. 

It  IS  clear  from  the  words  of  scripture,  that  both  Cain  and  Abel  made  obla>. 
tlons  to  the  Lord  It  is  clear  also,  nf>twithstanding  the  well  known  fanciful  inter- 
pretation of  an  eminent  commentator,  that  Abel's  was  an  animal'  sacrifice.  It  is 
no  less  clear,  that  Abel's  was  accepted,  whilst  ttipt  of  Cain  was  rcjecied.  Now 
what  could  have  occasioned  the  disunction .?  The  acknowledgment  of  the  Su- 
preme Being  and  of  Ins  uiuvers.d  dominion,' was  no  less  strong  in  the  offering  of 
the  fruits  of  tlv  earth  by  Cam,  than  in  tliat  of  the  firstlings  of  the  flock  by  Abel: 
the  intrinsic  efficacy  of  "the  gilt  must  have  been  the  same  m  each,  each  giving  of 
the  best  that  he  possessed;  the  expression  of  gratitude,  equ'.Uly  significant  and 
forc.ble  in  botli.  How  then  is  the  difference  to  be  explained.''  If  we  look  to  the 
writer  to  the  Hebrews,  he  informs  us,  that  the  ground  on  which  Abel's  oblation 
was  preferred  to  that  of  Cain,  v.'as,  that  Abel  (»ffertd  his  \n  faith;  and  tlie  cnte- 
i-ion  o:this  faith  also  appears  to  have  been,  in  the  opinion  nlthis  writer,  the  ani- 
fiia!  sacrifice.  The  v;orys  are  remarkable — By  faith  Abel  offered  unto  God  a  more 
exceUent  sacrifice  than  Cain,  by  -which  he  obtained  -witness  that  he  ivas  righteous, 
God  testifying  of  his  gifts.  The' words  liere  translated,  a  wo^-f?  excellent  sacrifice, 
are  in  an  ••ari\  version  i-cndered  a  much  more  sacrifice,  which  i)hrase,  though  un- 
couth ill  ;m;;v  ;.'!equateiy  conveys  the  original."  The  meaning  then  is,  that  by 
faith  Abel  1  ;:  i  1  chat  which  was  much  more  of  the  true  nature  of  sacrifice  than 
■what  had  been  offered  by  Cain.  Abel  consequently  was  directed  by  faith,  and. 
this  faith  was  manifested  m  the  nature  of  his  offering.  What  then  are  we  to  in- 
fgP? — Witliout  some  revelation  granted,  some  assurance  held  out  us  the  object 
of  faith,  Abel  could  not  have  exercised  this  virtue:  and  without  some  peculiar 
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men  into  a  salvable  state,  or  procure  a  possibility  of  salvation 
for  them  ;  so  that  many  might  obtain  it,  by  a  right  improve- 
ment of  his  death,  who  shall  fall  short  of  it;  and  also  that  it 

mode  of  sucrifice  enjoined,  he  could  not  have  exemplified  his  failh  by  an  appro- 
priate oflennf(.  T!ie  oiferinsj  made,  we  have  ah-eady  seen,  was  that  of  an  arumal. 
Lei  us  consider  wliether  this  could  have  a  connexion  with  any  divine  assurance 
communicaied  at  that  early  day. 

It  is  obviOiis  *hat  the  promise  made  to  our  first  parents,  conveyed  an  intima- 
tion of  some  future  <ieliverer,  who  should  overcome  the  tempter  that  had  drawn 
man  from  lus  innocence,  and  remove  those  evils  whicli  had  been  occasioned  by 
the  fdl.  Tins  a'^surance,  without  which,  or  some  oiner  ground  of  hope,  it  seems 
difficult  to  conceive  iiow  the  principle  of  relig-ion  could  have  had  place  among 
men,  became  to  our  first  parents  the  g  and  object  of  faith.  To  perpetuate  this 
fundamental  article  of  i  eiig-:ous  belief  among  ihe  descendants  of  Adam,  some 
str  king  memorial  of  the  fall  of  man,  and  of  the  pronii,ied  deliverance,  would 
naliirally  bt-  i^ppointed.  .\iid  if  we  admit  tlirt  the  scheme  of  redemption  by  tlie 
death  of  tlie  only  begotten  Son  of  God,  was  determined  from  the  begnining ;  that 
is,  if' we  admit  tiiat  when  God  had  ordained  the  deliverance  of  man,  he  h  .d  or- 
dained the  ni'.-ans  :  if  we  admit  that  Glinst  was  the  Lamb  slain  from  t/u;  founda- 
tion oftJie  -world ;  svhat  memorial  could  be  devised  more  ajiposiie  than  tli.a  of 
an;m.il  .acrifice  ? — cxemphfyinj^  by  the  slaying  of  the  victim,  the  death  \^hlch 
had  bet- 11  denounced  against  man's  disobedience: — thus  exhibiting  the  awful 
lesson  of  that  death  which  was  tiie  wages  of  sin,  ioid  at  ilie  same  time  represent- 
ing that  death  which  was  actually  to  be  undergone  by  the  Redeemer  of  man- 
kind : — and  hvrcby  connecting  in  one  v.ew,  tiie  Vxo  great  cardinal  events  in  the 
history  of  man,  the  fall,  and  the  kkcovkky  :  the  death  denounced  against  sin, 
and  the  death  appointed  for  that  Holy  One  wiio  was  to  lay  down  his  life  to  deli- 
ver roan  from  tlie  consequences  of  sin.  The  instituticju  of  animal  sacrifice  seems 
then  to  have  been  peculiarly  significant,  as  containing  all  the  elements  of  reli- 
gious knowledge  :  and  the  adoption  jf  this  rite,  with  sincere  and  pious  ft-elings, 
would  at  the  same  time  imply  an  Imnible  sense  of  the  unworthincss  of  tlie  otfer- 
er ;  a  confession  that  death  which  was  inHicted  on  the  victim,  was  the  desert  of 
oftho.se  sins  which  had  arisen  from  man's  transgression;  and  a  full  reliance 
upon  the  promises  of  deliverance,  joined  to  an  acquiescence  in  the  means  ap- 
pointed for  its  accomplishment. 

Jf  tills  view  of  the  matter  be  just,  there  is  nothing  improbable  even  in  the  sup- 
position that  that  part  of  the  signification  of  the  rite  wliich  related  to  the  sacri- 
fice of  Christ,  might  have  been  m  some  degree  made  known  from  the  beginning. 
But  not  to  contend  for  this,  (scripture  having  furnished  no  express  foundation 
for  the  assumption,)  room  for  the  exercise  of  tailli  is  equally  preserveil,  on  the 
idea  that  animal  sacrifice  was  enjoined  in  the  general  as  the  religious  sign  of 
faith  ui  the  promise  of  redemption,  witiiout  any  intimation  of  (he  way  in  which  it 
bec.ime  a  sign.  Agreeably  to  tiiese  principles,  we  shall  find  but  little  diflicuUy 
in  determining  on  what  ground  it  was  that  Abel's  ofiL-ring  was  accepted,  whilst 
tliat  of  Cain  was  rejected.  Abel,  in  firm  reliance  on  the  promi.se  of  (iod,  and  in 
obedience  to  his  command,  oll'ered  that  sacrifice  which  had  been  enjoined  as  the 
religious  (■xpi-(.s>,ion  of  iiis  faith  ;  wiiilst  Cain,  liisregarding  the  gracious  assuran- 
ces that  had  liern  vouchsafed,  or  at  least  disdaining  to  adopt  the  prescribed 
mode  of  manifesting  his  belief,  possibly  as  not  a])pear!ng  to  lux  reanoii  to  possess 
any  efficacy  or  natural  fitness,  tlwught  he  hud  sufficiently  acquitted  iimiself  of 
his  duty  in  acknowledging  the  general  superintendaiice  of  Goil,  and  expressing 
Ids  gratiiiide  to  the  Supreme  Henefactor,  by  presenting  some  of  those  good 
things  which  he  then  by  confessi  d  to  have  been  derived  from  his  hounty.  In 
Jiliori,  Cain,  the  first-born  of  the  fall,  exhil>it8  the  first  fruits  of  his  p  uvnts'  dis- 
obedience, in  tiic  an-ogancc  and  selt-sufiiciency  of  reason,  itjecllng  the  aids  of 
revelation,  because  tliey  fell  not  within  iia  apfiri  hension  of  right.  He  takes  the 
fifst  pl^tvv  in  t!he  aitiraNof  tlvi^'T^-  Hud  di--oltiv;.  -w  his  prcud  rticct.on  ol  tJ»c  or- 
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is  in  their  power  to  frustrate  the  ends  thereof,  and  so  render 
it  ineffectual.  This  we  judge  not  only  to  be  an  error,  but  such  as 
is  highly  derogatory  to  the  glory  of  God ;  which  we  shall  en- 

dinance  of  sacrifice,  the  same  spirit,  which,  in  later  clays,  has  actuated  his  e?j- 
lijhtened  followers,  in  rejecting  the  sacrifice  of  Christ. 

This  view  of  the  subject  receives  stren^h,  from  the  terms  of  expostulation  m 
which  God  addresses  Cam,  on  his  expressing  resentment  at  the  rejection  of  fiis 
offering,  and  the  acceptance  of  Abel's.  The  words  in  the  present  version  are, 
if  thou  doest  -well,  shall  thou  not  be  accepted? — and  if  thou  doest  not  tvell,  sin  lieth 
at  the  door — which  words,  as  they  stand  connected  in  the  context,  supply  no  very 
satisfactory  meaning,  and  have  long  served  to  exercise  the  ingenuity  of  commen- 
tators to  but  little  purpose.  But  if  the  word,  which  is  here  transkited  sijf,  be 
rendered,  as  we  find  it  in  a  great  variety  of  passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  a  sin 
OFFKRiNG,  the  reading  of  tiie  passage  then  becomes,  if  thou  doest  ivell,  shalt  thou 
not  be  accepted  ?  and  if  thou  doest  not  lueU,  a  sin  offering  lieth  even  at  the  door. 
The  connexion  is  thus  rendered  evident  God  rebukes  Cam  for  not  conforming 
to  that  species  of  sacrifice  which  had  been  offered  by  \bel.  He  refers  to  it  as 
a  matter  of  known  injunction ;  and  hereby  points  out  the  ground  of  distinction 
in  his  treatment  of  him,  and  his  brother:  and  thus,  in  direct  terms,  enforces  the 
observance  of  animal  sacrifice. 

As  that  part  of  my  general  jiosition,  which  pronounces  sacrifice  to  have  been 
of  divine  institution,  receives  support  from  the  passage  just  recited  ;  so  to  that 
part  of  it  which  maintains  that  this  rite  bore  an  aspect  to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ, 
additional  evidence  may  be  derived  from  the  language  of  the  writer  to  the  He- 
brews, inasmuch  as  he  places  the  blood  of  Abel's  saci'ifice  in  direct  comparisort 
with  the  blood  of  Christ,  which  he  styles  pre-eminently  the  blood  of  sprinklnig  : 
and  represents  both  as  speaking  good  thii^gs,  in  difl'erent  degrees.  What  then  is 
the  result  of  the  foregoing  reflections  ? — The  sacrifice  of  Abel  was  an  animal  sa- 
crifice. This  sacrifice  was  accepted.  The  ground  of  this  acceptance  was  the 
faith  in  which  it  was  offered.  Scripture  assigns  no  other  object  of  this  faith  but 
the  promise  of  a  Redeemer :  and  of  this  faith,  the  offering  of  an  animal  in  sacri- 
fice, appears  to  have  been  the  legitimate,  and  consequently  the  instituted,  ex- 
pression. The  institution  of  animal  sacrifice  then,  was  coeval  with  the  fall,  and 
had  a  reference  to  the  sacrifice  of  our  redemption.  IJut  as  it  had  also  an  imme- 
diate and  most  apposite  application  to  that  important  event  in  the  condition  of 
man,  which,  as  being  tlie  occasion  of,  was  essentially  connected  with  the  work 
of  redemption,  that  likewise  we  have  reason  to  think  was  included  in  its  signifi- 
cation. And  thus,  upon  t!\e  whole,  sacrifice  appears  to  have  been  ordained  as  a 
standing  memorial  of  the  death  introduced  by  sin,  and  of  that  death  luhich  ivas  to  be 
suffered  by  the  Redeemer. 

We  accordingly  find  this  institution  of  animal  sacrifice  continue  until  the  giv- 
ing of  the  law.  No  other  offering  than  that  of  an  animal  being  recorded  in  scrip- 
ture down  to  this  period,  except  in  the  case  of  Cain,  and  that  we  have  seen  was 
rejected.  The  sacrifices  of  Noah  and  of  Abraham  are  stated  to  have  been  burnt- 
onerings.  Of  the  same  kind  also  were  the  sin-o'ferings  presented  by  Job,  he  be- 
ing said  to  have  offered  burnt-offerings  according  to  the  number  of  his  sons,  lest 
aomG  <A' them  ?night  have  sinned  i?i  their  hearts.  But  when  we  come  to  tlse  pro- 
mulgation of  the  law,  we  find  the  connexion  between  animal  sacrifice  and  atone- 
ment, or  reconciliation  witii  God,  clearly  and  distinctly  annoimced.  It  is  here 
declared  that  sacrifices  for  sin  should,  on  conforming  to  certain  prescribed  modes 
of  oblation  j  be  accepted  as  the  means  of  deliverance  from  the  penal  consequences 
of  transgression.  And  with  respect  to  the  peculiar  efficacy  of  animal  sacrifice, 
we  find  this  remarkable  declaration, — the  life  ofthefesh  is  in  the  blood,  and  I  have 
given  it  to  you  vpon  the  altar,  to  make  ato7iementfur  the  soul :  in  reference  to  which 
words,  the  sacred  writer  forrn;iUy  pronounces,  that  without  shedding  of  blood  there 
is  no  retnission.  Now  in  v/hat  conceivable  light  Can  we  view  tliis  institution,  but 
m  relation  to  that  great  sacrifice  winch  luas  to  make  atonement  for  sins :  to  that 
blood  of  sprml-Jivg,  which  was  to  speak  better  things  than  that  of.ibel,  or  that 
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vieavour  to  make  appear,  and  to  establish  the  contraiy  doctrine, 
namely,  that  Christ  died  to  purchase  salvation  for  none  but 
those  who  shall  obtain  it.  This  may  be  proved, 

of  the  law.  The  la-iu  itself  is  said  to  have  had  respect  solely  unto  him.  To  what 
else  can  the  principal  inslltution  of  the  law  refer? — an  institution  too,  which  un- 
less so  referred  appears  utterly  unmeaning-.  The  offering  up  an  animal  cannot  be 
imagined  to  have  iiad  any  intrinsic  efficacy  in  procuring  pardon  ibr  the  trans- 
gression of  the  offerer.  The  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  could  have  possessed 
no  virtue,  whereby  to  cleanse  him  from  his  offences.  Still  less  intelligible  is  the 
upplication  of  the  blood  of  the  victim  to  the  purifying  of  the  parts  of  the  tabernacle, 
and  the  apparatus  of  the  ceremonial  worship.  All  this  can  clearly  have  had  no 
other  than  an  instituted  meaning ;  and  can  be  understood  only  as  in  reference  to 
.some  blood-shedding,  which  m  an  eminent  degree  possessed  the  power  of  puri- 
fying from  pollution.  In  short,  admit  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  to  be  held  in  view  in 
the  institutions  of  the  law,  arid  every  part  is  plain  and  intelligible;  reject  that 
notion,  and  every  theory  devised  by  the  ingenuity  of  man,  to  explain  the  nature 
of  the  ceremonial  worship,  becomes  trifling  and  inconsistent. 

Granting  then  the  case  of  the  Mosaic  sacrifice  and  that  of  Abel's  to  be  the 
same ;  neither  of  them  in  itself  efficacious ;  both  instituted  by  God  ;  and  both  in- 
stituted in  reference  to  that  true  and  efficient  Bacrifice,  which  was  one  day  to  be 
ofltjred :  the  rite,  as  practised  before  the  time  of  Christ,  may  justly  be  considered 
a.s  a  SAcnA:iiEVTA[,  memorial,  showing  forth  the  Lord^s  death  until  he  came;  and 
when  accompanied  with  a  due  faith  in  the  promises  made  to  the  eai'ly  believers, 
may  reasonable  be  judged  to  have  been  equally  acceptable  with  that  sacramental 
ifiemorial,  which  has  been  enjoined  by  our  Lord  himself  to  his  followers,  for  the 
shoviivg  forth  his  death  until  his  comiiij  again  And  it  deserves  to  be  noticed  that 
this  very  analogy  seems  to  be  intimated  by  our  Lord,  in  the  language  used  by 
him  at  the  institution  of  that  solemn  Chri>tiaii  rite.  For  in  speaking  of  his  own 
blood,  lie  calls  it,  in  direct  reference  to  the  blood  wherewith  IMoses  established 
and  sanctified  the  first  covenant,  the  blood  of  the  new  covenant,  which  was  shed  for 
the  remisuon  of  sins :  thus  plainly  marking  out  the  similitude  in  the  nature  and 
objects  of  the  two  covenants,  at  the  moment  that  he  was  prescribing  tlie  great 
sacramental  commemoration  of  his  own  sacrifice. 

PYom  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  history  of  scripture  sacrifice  becomes  con- 
sistent throughout.  The  sacrifice  of  Abel,  and  the  patriarchal  sacrifices  down  to 
the  giving  of  the  law,  record  and  exemplify  those  momentous  events  in  the  his- 
tory of  man, — the  death  incurred  by  sin,  and  that  inflicted  on  our  Redeemer. 
■\Vlien  length  of  time,  and  mistaken  notions  of  religion  leading  to  idolatry  and 
every  perversion  of  the  religious  principle,  had  so  far  clouded  and  obscured  this 
expressive  act,  of  primeval  worship,  that  it  had  ceased  to  be  considered  by  the 
nations  of  the  world  in  that  j-e/crence  in  which  its  true  value  consisted :  when 
the  mere  rite  remained,  without  any  remembrance  of  the  promises,  and  conse- 
quently unaccompanied  by  tiiat  faith  in  their  fulfilment,  whicli  was  to  render  it 
an  acceptable  service:  wlien  the  nations,  deifying  every  passion  of  the  human 
heart,  and  erecting  altars  to  every  vice,  poured  forth  the  blood  of  the  victim, 
but  to  deprecate  the  wrath,  or  satiate  the  vengeance  of  each  offended  deitv: 
when  with  the  recollection  of  the  true  God,  all  knowledge  of  the  true  worship 
was  effaced  from  the  minds  of  men  :  and  wlit-n  joined  to  the  ub.wrdity  of  the  sa- 
crificial rites,  their  crueltii,  devoting  to  the  malignity  of  innumerable  sanguinai"v 
gods  endless  multitudes  of  human  victims,  demanded  the  divine  interference ; 
tlien  we  see  a  people  peculiarly  selected,  to  whom,  by  express  revelation,  t!ie 
knowledge  of  the  one  God  is  restored,  and  the  species  of  worship  ordained  by 
him  from  the  beginning,  particularly  enjoined.  The  principal  part  of  the  .Tewisli 
.service,  we  accordingly  find  to  consist  of  sacrifice  ;  to  which  the  virtue  of  expia- 
tion and  atonement  is  expressly  annexed :  and  in  the  manner  of  it,  the  particulais 
appear  so  minutely  set  forlii,  that  when  the  oliJ<cl  of  the  wlvik-  law  should  be 
bn)ught  to  light,  no  doubt  could  remain  as  to  its  uitended  ap^jlication.  The 
' 'Wish  sacrifices  tlicrefore  seem  to  have  been  dc«ipncd,  as  those  from  the  begin, 
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I.  From  those  distinguishing  characters  that  accompany  sal- 
vation, which  are  given  to  those  for  whom  he  died. 

1 .  They  are  called  his  sheep^  in  John  x.  1 1 .  /  am  the  good 

ning-  had  been,  to  prefi.^'urc  that  one,  which  was  to  m:ike  atonement  for  all  man- 
kuid.  \nd  as  in  this  all  were  to  receive  their  consuraniation,  so  -with  .his  they  all 
conclude  :  and  the  institution  closes  with  Uie  conipletion  of  its  object.  But,  as 
the  grass  perversions,  which  had  pervaded  the  Gentile  world,  had  rcuched  like- 
wise to  the  chosen  people;  and  as  tlie  temptations  to  idolatry,  whicn  siinovindcd 
them  on  all  sid<'s,  were  so  powerful  as  perpetually  ^o  endanger  their  adiierence 
to  the  God  of  their  fathers,  we  find  ihe  ceremonial  le;  vice  adapted  to  their  car- 
nal ih.b  ts.  And  since  the  law  itself,  With  its  acconip-.n\  .ng  sanctions,  seems  to 
have  been  principally  temi^oral ;  so  the  vvorsliip  it  enj  uns  is  found  to  havi  been 
ibr  the  most  part, rather  apublic  and  solemn  declaiat.onof  alkgi.Oice  to  liie  true 
God  in  opposition  to  the  Gentde  idolatries,  than  a  pure  and  spiritual  obedience 
in  moral  antl  religious  matters,  v.hich  was  reserved  for  that  more  pertect  system, 
appointed  to  succeed  m  due  time,  when  the  state  of  munkaid  would  permit. 

That  the  sacrifices  of  the  law  should  therefore  have  chiefly  operated  to  the 
cleansing  from  extei-nal  impurities,  and  to  the  rendering  petsuiis  or  thjigs  fit  to 
approach  God  in  the  exercises  of  the  ceremonial  worship,  whilst  at  the  s..me 
time  they  were  designed  to  prefigure  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  which  was  puiely 
spiritual,  and  possessed  the  transcend:-.ni  virtue  of  atoning  for  all  moral  puilu- 
tion,  involves  m  it  no  inconsistency  whatever,  since  in  this  tiie  true  proportion  of 
the  entire  dispensations  is  preserved.  And  to  this  point,  it  is  particularly  neces- 
sai-y  that  our  attention  should  be  direcitd,  in  ihc  examination  of  the  present  sub- 
ject ;  as  upon  the  apparent  dispropurtion  m  tlie  objects  and  effects  of  sacrifice  in 
the  Mosaic  and  Ch'-jsi.an  scueines,  the  principal  objections  against  their  inten- 
ded correspondence  have  been  founded. 

The  sacrifices  of  llie  law  tlien  beltig'  preparatory  to  that  of  Christ;  the  law  it- 
self bemg'  but  a  schoohmmtev  to  brmg  ns  to  Christ ;  the  sacred  writers  in  the  JVew 
Testament,  naturaliy  adopt  the  sacr.flcial  terms  of  tlie  ceremonial  sei-vice,  and  by 
their  refcence  to  the  use  of  them  as  employed  under  the  law,  clearly  point  out 
the  sense  in  which  they  are  to  be  understood  in  their  application  under  the  gos- 
pel. In  examiinng,  then,  the  meaning  of  such  terms,  when  they  occiu-  in  the 
J^e-M  Testament,  we  are  clearly  directed  to  the  explanation  that  is  circumstan- 
tially given  of  them  in  the  Old  Thus,  when  we  find  the  virtue  of  atonement  at- 
tributed to  the  sacrifice  of  Chr.st,  in  like  manner  as  it  had  been  to  those  under 
the  law;  by  attending  to  the  representation  so  minutely  given  of  it  in  the  latter, 
we  are  enabled  to  comprehend  its  true  import  in  the  former. 

Of  the  several  sacrifices  under  the  lavr,  that  one  which  seems  most  exactly  to 
illustrate  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  and  whicli  is  expressly  compared  with  it  by  the 
writer  to  the  Hebrews,  is  that  which  was  offered  for  the  whole  assembly  on  the 
solemn  anniversary  of  expiation.  The  circumstances  of  this  ceremony,  whereby 
atonement  was  to  be  made  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  Jewish  people,  seem  so  stri- 
kingly significant,  that  they  deserve  a  particular  detail.  On  the  day  appointed 
""for  this  general  expiation,  the  priest  is  commanded  to  offer  a  bullock  and  a  goat 
as  sin-offerings,  the  one  for  himself,  and  the  other  for  the  people :  and  having 
sprinkled  the  blood  of  these  in  due  form  befijre  the  mercy -seat,  to  lead  forth  a 
second  goat,  denominated  the  scape-goat;  and  after  laying  both  his  hands  upon 
the  head  of  the  scape-goat,  and  confessing  over  him  all  the  iniquities  of  the  \iQO- 
ple,  to /)««  ?/;e)n  w/;o?;  c/ie /(«(!(/ of  the  goat,  and  to  .send  the  animal,  thus  bearing 
the  sins  of  the  people,  away  into  the  wilderness :  in  this  manner  expressing  by  an 
action,  which  cannot  be  misunderstood,  that  the  atonement,  which  it  is  directly 
affirmed  was  to  be  efl'ected  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  sin-offering,  consisted  in  re- 
moving from  the  people  their  iniquities  by  this  symbolical  tr.anslation  to  the  ani- 
jnal.  For  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  ceremony  of  the  scape-goat  is  not  a  dis- 
tinct  one  r  it  is  .'i  continuation  of  the  process,  and  is  evidently  the  concluding  part 
and  symbolical  consummation  of  the  sin-offering.  So  that  the  transfer  of  the  ini- 
quities  of  the  people  upon  the  head  of  the  scape -goat,  and  the  bearing  thgin 
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Shepherd^  the  good  Shepherd  g'lveth  his  life  for  the  sheep.  This 
metaphor  must  certainly  inipiy,  that  they,  ior  \\)iom  Christ 
died,  are  distiaguibhed  from  the  world,  as  the  objects  of  his 
immediate  care,  and  special  gracious  providence  :  But,  besides 
this,  there  are  several  things  in  the  context,  which  contain  a 
farther  description  of  these  sheep^  for  whom  he  laid  down  his 
life,  which  cannot  be  applied  to  the  whole  world  :  Thus  it  is 
said,  in  ver.  14.  I  knorv  my  sheep^  and  am  knoxun  of  them^  that 
is,  with  a  knowledge  of  affection,  as  the  word  knowledge  is  of- 
ten used  in  scripture,  when  applied  to  Christ,  or  his  people. 
Again,  these  sheep  are  farther  described,  as  those  who  shall 
certainly  obtain  salvation  ;  as  cur  Saviour  sa\  s  concerning  them, 
in  ver.  27,  28.  My  sheep  hear  my  voice^  and  I  hiozo  tliem^and 
they  follow  rae ;  and  I  give  unto  ihem  eternal  life ^   and  they 


away  to  the  wiUlerness,  manlfestlv  imply  that  the  atonement  cfi'ccted  by  the  sa- 
crifice of  the  sin-f)fFerinfj,  consisted  in  the  transfer  and  consequent  i-enuival  of 
tliose  iniquities.  U'hat  then  are  we  taught  to  inter  from  this  ctremon}-  ? — 1  hat 
as  the  atonement  under  the  law,  or  expiation  of  the  legal  transgressions,  was  re- 
presented as  a  translation  of  those  transgressions,  in  the  act  (;Tsacr.fice  in  which 
the  animal  w-as  slain,  and  the  people  thereby  cleansed  from  their  legal  mipuri- 
ties,  and  releasedfrom  the  penalties  whicli  iiad  liecn  incurred  ;  so  the  great  atone- 
ment for  the  sins  of  mankind  was  to  be  eftccied  by  the  sacrihce  of  Christ,  under- 
going for  tlie  restoration  of  men  to  the  favour  of  God,  tliat  death  which  had  been 
denounced  against  sin  ;  and  wliich  he  suffered  in  like  manner  as  if  tlie  siiis  of 
men  had  been  ucuiaUij  transferred  to  him,  as  ti.ose  of  the  congregation  had  been 
symboUciiUy  transferred  to  the  sin-offering  of  the  pe(/ple. 

That  tills  IS  the  true  meaning  of  ihe  atontment  eflircted  by-Clu-ist's  sacriiicej 
receives  the  fullest  confirmation  from  every  part  of  both  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testament :  ami  that  thus  far  tlie  death  of  Christ  is  vicarious,  caiuiot  be  denied 
without  a  total  desregard  of  the  sacred  writings. 

It  has  indeed  been  asserted,  by  those  who  opjjose  the  doctrine  of  atonement  as 
thus  explained,  that  nothing  vicarious  appears  in  the  Mosaic  sacrifices.  With 
what  justice  this  assertion  lias  been  made,  may  be  judged  from  the  instance  of 
the  sin-offcnng  tliat  has  been  adduced.  The  tr.^nsfer  to  the  animal  of  the  iniqui- 
ties of  tile  people,  (whicli  must  necessarily  mean  the  truHsft-r  of  their  penal  ef- 
fects, or  the  sulij'.:cting  the  animal  to  suffer  on  account  of  tliosc  iniquities) — this 
accompanied  with  the  death  of  tlie  victim  ;  and  the  consequence  of  the  wl'.ole  be- 
ing the  removal  of  ihe  punishment  of  Uiosc  liiiqiiitles  frcnii  tiie  oficrers,  and  the 
ablution  of  all  legal  oflii-nsiveness  in  tlie  sight  of  God  : — ihus  much  of  ttie  nature 
of  vicarious,  tlie  language  of  the  Old  Testament  justifies  us  in  attaching  to  tlie 
notion  of  atonement.  Less  than  this  we  are  clearly  not  at  liberty  to  attacli  to  it. 
And  what  the  law  thus  sets  fortli  as  its  exjiiess  meaning,  directly  determines 
that  which  we  must  attribute  to  tlie  great  atonement  of  wiiich  the  Mosaic  cere- 
mony was  but  a  type  :  always  remembering  carefully  t(j  distinguish  between  the 
figure  and  the  substance ;  duly  adjusting  their  relative  value  uiul  extent;  esti- 
mating tlie  efricacy  of  tlie  one  as  real,  intrinsic,  and  universal ;  whilst  that  of  tlie 
other  IS  to  be  viewed  as  limited,  derived,  and  eiiibleniaiic. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  to  th<;  principles  on  wiiirh  the  doctrine  of  the  Chris- 
tian atonement  has  been  explained  in  lliis,  rcpixsentation  of  it,  several  objec- 
tions, in  adrlition  to  those  already  noticed,  have  been  advanced.  Tiiese,  however, 
cannot  now  be  examined  in  this  place.  'I'he  most  important  have  been  discus- 
sed ;  and  as  for  such  as  remain,  1  tm>.t  that  to  a  candid  mind,  the  general  view 
of  the  subject  wliicli  has  betn  given,  will  prove  sufficient  for  iheu-  refutation  " 

Dn.  Macks 
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snail  never  penah  ;  neither  shall  anij  pluck  them  out  of  my  hand: 
but  this  privilege,  without  doubt,  belongs  not  to  the  whole 
world. 

They  are  also  considered  as  believers,  inasmuch  as  faith  is 
the  necessary  consequence  of  Christ's  redemption,  and  accord- 
inglv  are  distinguisticd  from  the  Avorld,  or  that  part  thereof, 
wnich  is  left  in  unbelief  and  impenitency  :  Thus  Christ  says, 
concerning  those  who  rejected  his  Person  and  gospel,  in  vei\ 
26.  21?  believe  not^  because  ye  are  not  of  my  sheep. 

2.  They  for  whom  Christ  died  are  called  his  friends^  and, 
as  such,  tile  objects  of  his  highest  love,  in  John  xv.  13.  Greater 
love  hath  no  man  than  this^  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his 
friends^  and  they  are  farther  described,  in  the  following  words, 
as  tjxpressing  their  love  to  him,  by  doing  whatsoever  he  com- 
mandeth  them;  and,  he  calls  them  friends,  so  they  are  distin- 
guished from  servants,  or  slaves,  who,  though  they  may  be 
made  partakers  of  common  favours,  yet  he  imparts  not  his  se- 
crets to  them;  but,  V'/ich  respeci;  to  these,  he  savs,  in  ver.  15, 
16.  All  things  that  I  have  heard  of  my  Father^  I  have  made 
known  unto  you;  And  they  are  farther  distinguished  from  the 
world,  inasmuch  as  they  are  chosen  by  Christy  and  ordained 
that  they  should  go  and  bring  forth  fruit ;  and  there  are  seve- 
ral otlfer  privileges  which  accompany  salvation,  that  are  said 
to  belong  to  these  friends  of  Christ,  for  whom  he  died. 

Object.  It  is  objected,  that  what  Christ  here  says,  concern- 
ing his  friends,  is  particularly  directed  to  his  disciples,  with 
whom  at  thnt  time  he  conversed  and  these  he  considers  as  per- 
sons who  had  made  a  right  improvement  of  his  redeeming  iove ; 
and  therefore,  that  redemption  which  the  whole  world  might 
be  made  partakers  of,  if  they  would,  these  were  like  to  reap  the 
happv  fruits  and  effects  of. 

An-sxa.  To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  whatever  promises,  or 
privileges,  Chi-ist's  disciples  were  made  partakers  of,  if  these 
do  not  immediately  respect  their  character  as  ministers,  but  as 
Christians,  they  are  equally  to  be  applied  to  all  believers.  Now, 
that  M'hat  Christ  says  to  them,  whom  he  calls  his  friends,  is  appli- 
cable to  all  believers,  appears  from  their  being  described  as  abid- 
i}igin  /z??;2,  and  bringing  forth  mxich  fruity  under  the  powerful  in- 
fluence of  his  grace,  withontivhom  theu  can  do  nothing  ;  and,  wlien 
he  speaks,  in  ver.  1 9,  25.  of  the  ivorkVs  hating  them,  because  they 
are  not  of  the  world,  and  of  the  Comforter  s  being  sent  to  testify  of 
him,  in  order  to  the  confirmation  of  their  faith,  this  belongs  to 
all  believers,  as  such;  therefore  they  are  as  much  described  as 
Christ's  friends,  for  whom  he  laid  down  his  life,  as  his  disci- 
ples, to  whom  he  more  immediately  directed  his  discourse. 

And  as  for  the  other  part  of  the  objection,  nnmelv,  that  these 
had  made  a  right  improvement  of  Christ's  redemption :  the 
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rejoly  that  may  be  given  to  it,  is,  that  none  but  Christ's  friends 
can  be  said  to  have  mudc  a  right  improvement  ol"  redmiptiun, 
and  therefore  none  but  such  nave  any  ground  to  conclude  that 
Christ  died  tor  them  :  but  this  is  not  the  temper  and  charac- 
ter of  the  greater  part  of  mankmd,  therefore  Christ  did  not  die 
for  the  whole  world:  and  it  is  very  evident,  from  this  charac- 
ter which  Ciirist  gives  of  them,  for  whom  he  died,  that  either 
they  are,  or  shall  be,  of  enemies,  made  friends  to  him. 

o.  They  are  called,  The  Children  of  God  that  xvere  scattered 
abroad^  who  should  be  gathered  together  in  one^  as  tlie  conse- 
quence of  his  death,  in  John  xi.  52.  This  gathering  together 
in  one,  seems  to  import  the  same  thing,  with  what  the  apostle 
speaks  of,  as  a  display  of  the  grace  oi  the  gospel,  and  calls  it, 
their  being  gathered  together  in  Chriat  their  Head,  in  Eph,  i, 
10.  and  one  part  of  them  he  considers,  as  being  already  in  hea^ 
ven^  and  the  other  part  of  them  0)1  arth^  in  their  way  to  it ;  and  he 
speaks  such  things  concerning  them,  in  the  foregoing  and  fol- 
lowing verses,  as  cannot  be  said  of  any  but  those  that  shall  be 
saved.  Now,  if  Christ  designed,  by  his  death,  to  purchase 
this  special  privilege  for  his  children,  certainly  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that  he  died  for  the  whole  world  ;  and  elsewhere  the 
apostle  speaking,  in  Heb.  ii.  10.  concerning  the  Captain  of  our 
sahatiorH a  being  made  perfect  through  sufferings  considers  this 
as  a  means  lor  bringing  many  sons  to  glori/^  \\  hich  is  a  pecu~ 
liar  privilege  belonging  to  the  heirs  of  salvation,  and  not  to  the 
whole  world. 

Object.  1.  It  will  be  objected  to  this,  that  nothing  can  be 
proved  from  the  words  of  so  vile  a  person  a>s  Caiphas,  m- ho  re- 
lates this  matter;  and  therefore,  though  it  be  contained  in  scrip- 
ture, it  does  not  prove  the  truth  of  the  doctrine,  %vhich  is  pre- 
tended to  be  established  thereby. 

Answ.  Though  Caiaphas  was  one  of  the  vilest  men  on  earth, 
and  tie  cither  did  not  believe  this  prophecy  himself,  or,  if  he 
did,  he  made  a  very  bad  use  of  it,  yet  this  does  not  invalidate 
the  prediction  :  for  though  wicked  men  ma}'  occasionll)-  have 
some  prophetic  intimation  concerning  future  events,  as  Ba- 
laam had,  the  instrument,  whicli  the  Spirit  of  God  makes  use 
of  in  discovering  then^  to  mankind,  does  not  render  them  less 
certain,  for  the  worst  of  men  may  be  emjjloyed  to  impart  the 
greatest  truths  :  therefore  it  is  sufficient  to  our  purpose,  that  it 
is  said,  in  the  words  immediately  foregoing,  that  being  high 
priest  that  ijear,  he  prophesied,  as  it  was  no  uncommon  thing 
for  the  high  priest  to  have  prophetic  intimations  from  (iod,  to 
deliver  to  his  people,  whatever  his  personal  character  might  be; 
so  that  we  must  consider  this  as  a  divine  oracle,  and  therefore 
infallilily  true. 

Object,  2.  If  it  bo  allowed,  that  what  is  here  predicted  was 
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true,  yet  the  subject-matter  thereof  respects  the  nation  of  the 
Jews,  concerning-  whom  it  cannot  be  said,  that  every  individual 
was  in  a  state  of  salvation,  and  therefore  it  rather  militates 
against,  than  ]>roves  the  doctrine  of  particular  redemption. 

Aiisw.  Ic  is  evident,  that  when  it  is  said  that  Christ  should 
die  for  that  nation^  the  meaning  is,  the  children  of  God  in  that 
nation  ;  tor  the  children  of  God,  that  dwelt  there,  are  opposed 
to  his  children  that  were  scattered  abroad  ;  and  so  the  meaning 
is,  Christ  died  that  they  should  not  perish,  who  have  the  tem- 
per, and  disposition  of  his  children,  wherever  the  place  of  their 
residence  be. 

4.  They  for  whom  Christ  died  are  called  his  churchy  w^here- 
of  he  is  the  Head;  and  the  Body^  of  whom  he  is  the  Saviour^ 
in  Eph.  V.  23.  and  these  he  is  said  to  have  loved^  and  given 
himself  for  ^  m  vtr.  25.  Now  the  church  is  distinguished  from 
the  world,  as  it  is  gathered  out  of  it;  and  the  word  chxirch^  in 
this  place,  is  taken  in  a  very  different  sense,  from  that  in  which 
it  is  understood  in  many  other  scriptures.  The  apostle  does 
not  mean  barely  a  number  of  professing  people,  of  which  some 
are  Sincere,  and  othc-rs  may  be  hypocrites,  or  of  which  some  shall 
be  saved,  and  others  not ;  nor  does  he  speak  of  those  w-ho  are 
apparently  in  the  way  of  salvation,  as  making  a  visible  profes- 
sion of  the  Christian  religion  :  But  it  is  taken  for  that  church, 
which  is  eiscAvhere  called  the  spouse  of  Christy  and  is  united  to  him 
by  faith,  and  that  shall,  in  the  end,  be  eternally  saved  by  him ; 
this  is  veiy  evident,  for  he  speaks  of  them,  as  sanctifed 
and  cleansed  with  the  xpashing  ofxvater  hij  the  tvord^  in  ver.  26. 
And,  as  to  what  concerns  their  future  state,  they  are  such  as 
shall  be  presented  to  himself  a  glorious  churchy  not  having  spot 
cr  wrinkle,  or  any  such  things  in  ver.  27,  Now,  since  it  was 
for  these  that  Christ  died,  it  cannot  be  reasonably  concluded 
that  he  died  equally  and  alike  for  all  mankind. 

And  to  this  we  may  add,  that  they  are  called  his  pebple^ 
v/hom  he  designed  to  save  from  their  ■si?is^  in  Matt.  i.  21.  and 
also  a  peculiar  people^  who  are  described  by  this  character,  by 
which  they  are  known,  as  being  zealous  of  good  xvorks^  in  Tit. 
ii.  14.  and,  by  his  death,  they  are  said  not  only  to  be  redeem- 
ed, so  as  to  be  put  into  the  possession  of  the  external  privileges 
of  the  gospel,  but  redeemed  from  all  iniquity^  and  purified  unto 
himself;  all  which  expressions  certainly  denote  those  distin- 
guishing blessings  which  Christ,  by  his  death,  designed  to  pur- 
chase for  those  who  are  the  objects  thereof. 

II.  That  Christ  did  not  die  equally,  and  alike  for  all  man- 
kind, appears  from  his  death's  being  an  instance  of  the  highest 
love,  and  they,  who  are  concerned  herein,  are  in  a  peculiar 
ynaimer,  obliged  to  bless  him  for  it  as  such.    Thus  the  apostle 
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joins  both  these  together^  when  he  says  in  Gal.  ii.  20.  He  lov- 
ed nic,  and  gave  hhnseif  for  me ;  and  elsewhere  it  is  said,  in 
R'^v.  i.  5.  He  loved  us ^  and  washed  ns  from  our  sins  in  his  oxvn 
blood;  and  herein  it  is  said,  that  God  commendeth  his  love  to- 
zoards  us,  in  Rom.  v.  8.  as  that  which  is  without  a  parallel. 
And  besides,  when  he  speaks  of  this  love  of  Christ  expressed 
herein,  he  seems  to  distinguish  it  from  that  common  love  which 
is  extended  to  all,  when  he  says,  Christ  died  for  us  ;  and,  that 
we  may  understand  what  he  means  thereby,  w^e  must  consider 
to  whom  it  was  that  this  epistle  was  directed,  namely,  to  such 
as  were  beloved  of  God,  called  to  be  saints,  in  chap.  i.  7.  They 
are  also  .described  as  such,  who  -were  justified  by  Christ's  blood, 
and  xvho  shoxdd  he  saved  from  wrath  through  him;  reconciled 
to  God  by  the ,  death  of  his  Son,  and  who  should  bf  saved  by 
his  life  ;  and,  as  such,  who  joyed  in  God  through  our  Lord  jfe- 
sus  Christ,  a?id  by  him  had  received  the  atonement,  in  chap.  9 — 
11.  therefore  surel}-  they,  who  were  thus  beloved  by  Christ,  to 
whom  he  expressed  his  love  by  dying  for  them,  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  world.  And  our  Saviour  speaks  of  this,  as 
far  exceeding  ail  that  love,  which  is  in  the  breasts  of  men,  to 
one  another,  in  Jolm  xv.  18.  Greater  love  hath  no  ma7i  than 
this,  that  a  7nan  should  lay  doxvn  his  life  for  his  friends.  There- 
fore we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  died  equally  and 
alike  for  all,  for  then  there  would  be  an  equal  instance  of  love 
lierein  to  the  best  and  worst  of  men  ;  Judas  would  have  been  as 
much  beloved  as  Peter ;  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  Christ's  avow- 
ed enemies  and  persecutors,  as  much  beloved  as  his  disciples  and 
faithful  followers,  if  there  be  nothing  discriminating  in  his  dying 
love.  Therefore  we  must  conclude  that  he  died  to  procure  some 
distinguishing  blessings  for  a  part  of  mankind,  which  all  are  not 
partakers  of. 

And,  as  this  love  is  so  great  and  discriminating,  it  is  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  eternal  praise  of  glorified  saints  :  The  newsong^'ot 
is  sung  to  him,  in  Rev.  v.  9.  contains  in  it  a  celebrating  of  his 
gloiy,  as  having  redeemed  them  to  God  by  his  blood,  out  of  eve- 
ry kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people,  and  notion,  who  were  ad- 
mitted into  his  immediate  presence,  as  the  olijects  of  his  distin- 
guishing love.  And  certainly  all  this  implies  more  than  his 
purchasing  the  gospel-dispensation,  or  the  discovery  of  the  way 
of  salvation  to  mankind,  of  whom  the  greatest  part  neglect,  de- 
spise, and  reap  no  saving  advantage  thereby. 

III.  There  are  some  circumstances  attending  the  death  of 
Christ,  which  argue,  that  it  was  not  designed  for  all  the  world  : 
particularlv,  he  died  as  a  Surety,  or  as  one  who  undertook  to 
pay  that  debt,  which  the  justice  of  God  might  have  exacted  ol 
men  in  their  own  persons.  This  has  already  been  proved  ;  and 
that  which  may  be  inferred  from  hence,  is,  that  if  Christ,  by 
dying,  paid  this  debt,  and  when  he  rose  from  the  dead,  rcceiv- 
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a  discharge  from  the  hand  of  justice,  then  God  will  not  exact 
the  debt  twice,  so  as  to  bring  chcm  under  the  condemning  sen- 
tence of  the  law,  whom  Canst,  by  his  death,  has  delivered 
from  it :  this  is  certainiy  a  privilege  that  does  not  belong  to  the 
whole  world,  but  to  the  sanctified. 

Moreover,  some  are  hot  justified  or  discharged  for  the  sake 
of  a  ransom  paid,  and  never  shall  be ;  therefore  it  may  be  con- 
cluded, that  it  was  not  given  for  them. 

IV.  It  larther  appears,  that  Christ  did  not  die  equally  and 
alike  for  aii  men,  in  that  he  designed  to  purchase  that  dominion 
over,  or  propriety  m  them,  for  whom  he  died,  which  would  b& 
the  necessary  result  hereof.  As  they  are  his  trust  and  charge, 
given  into  his  hand,  to  be  redeemed  by  his  blood  ;  (and,  in 
that  respect,  he  undertook  to  satisfy  the  justice  of  Ciod  for 
them,  which  he  has  done  hereby)  so,  as  the  result  hereof,  he 
acquired  a  right  to  them,  as  Mediator,  by  redemption  ;  pursu- 
ant to  the  eternal  covenant  between  the  Father  and  him,  he 
obtained  a  right  to  bestow  eternal  life  on  ail  that  were  given  to, 
and  purchased  by  him.  This  tends  to  set  forth  the  Father's 
glory,  as  he  design(-d  hereby  to  recover  and  bring  back  fallen 
creatures  to  himself;  and  it  redounds  to  Christ's  glory,  as 
Mediator ;  as  herein  he  not  only  discovers  the  infinite  value 
of  his  obedience  and  sufferings,  but  all  his  redeemed  ones  are 
rendered  the  monuments  of  his  love  and  grace,  and  shall  for 
ever  be  employed  in  celebrating  his  praise  :  But  certainly  this 
is  inconsistent  with  his  death's  being  ineffi:-ctual  to  answer  this 
end,  and  consequently  he  died  for  none  but  those  whom  he  will 
bring  to  glory,  which  he  could  not  be  said  to  have  done,  had 
he  laid  down  his  life  for  the  whole  world. 

V.  That  Christ  did  not  die,  or  pay  a  price  of  redemption 
for  all  the  world,  farther  appears,  in  that,  salvation,  whether 
begun,  carried  on,  or  perfected,  is  represented,  in  scripture,  as 
the  application  thereof;  and  all  those  graces,  which  are  wrought 
by  the  Spirit  in  believers,  are  the  necessary  result  and  conse- 
quence thereof.  This  will  appear,  if  we  consider,  that  when 
Christ  speaks  of  his  Spirit^  as  sent  to  convince  of  sin  ^  righteous- 
ness^ and  judgnient^  and  to  guide  his  people  into  all  truth  he 
says.  He  shall  glorify  me ^  for  he  shall  receive  of  mine ^  and  shall 
shew  it  unto  ijouy  John  xvi.  14.  the  meaning  of  which  is,  that 
he  should  apply  what  he  had  purchased,  whereby  his  glory,  as 
our  Redeemer,  would  be  eminently  illustrated  ;  and  elsewhere, 
when  the  apostle  speaks  of  the  Spirit's  work  of  regeneration 
and  sanctification,  he  considers  it  as  the  result  of  Christ's  death, 
and  accordingly  it  is  said  to  be  shed  on  us  abundantly,  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour,  Tit.  iii.  6,  And  when  we  read  of 
his  redeeming  them  that  xvere  under  the  lazv,  their  receiving  the 
.'adoption  of  sons,  Gu}.  iv.  5.  and  all  the  privileges  contained  jr. 
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it,  these  are  considered  as  the  necessary  consequences  thereof; 
and  Christ's  being  7Wt  spared^  but  delivered  np  unto  death  for 
those  who  are  described  as  chosen,  called,  justified,  and  such 
as  shall  be  herealter  glorified,  is  assigned,  as  a  convincing  evi- 
dence, that  God  rvill  with  him  freely  give  them  all  thiiigs^  Rom. 
viii.  32.  Now  this  cannot,  with  the  least  shadow  of  reason,  be 
ap};lied  to  the  whole  world ;  therefore  Christ  did  not  die  for, 
or  redeem,  all  mankind. 

That  the  application  of  redemption  may  farther  appear  to  be 
of  equal  extent  with  the  purchase  thereof,  we  shall  endeavour 
to  prove,  that  all  those  graces,  which  believers  are  made  parta- 
kers of  here,  as  well  as  complete  salvation,  which  is  the  con- 
summation thereof  hereafter,  are  the  purchase  of  Christ's  death. 
And  herein  we  principally  oppose  those  who  defend  the  doc- 
trine of  universal  redemption,  in  that  open  and  self-consistent 
wav,  which  the  Pelagians  generally  take,  who  suppose,  that 
faith  and  repentance,  and  all  other  graces,  are  entirely  in  our 
own  power;  otherwise  the  conditionality  of  the  gospel-covenant, 
as  they  rightly  observe,  could  never  be  defended,  and  they,  for 
whom  Christ  died,  namely,  all  mankind,  must  necessarily  re- 
pent and  believe.  Thus  a  late  writer  *  argues,  in  consistency 
with  his  own  scheme  ;  whereas  some  others,  who  maintain  the 
doctrine  of  universal  redt-mption,  and,  at  the  same  time,  that 
of  efficacious  grace,  pluck  down  Avith  one  hand,  what  they 
build  up  with  the  other.  It  is  the  former  of  these  that  we  are 
now  principally  to  consider,  when  we  speak  of  the  graces  of 
the  Spirit,  as  what  are  purchased  by  Christ's  blood ;  and,  that 
this  mav  appear,  let  it  be  observed, 

1.  That  complete  salvation  is  styled,  The  purchased  posses- 
sion^ Eph.  i.  14.  and  our  deliverance  from  the  xvrath  to  come^ 
is  not  only  inseparably  connected  with,  but  contained  in  it,  and 
both  these  arc  considered  as  purchased  by  the  death  of  Christ, 
1  Thess.  i.  10.  Rom.  v.  9,  10.  and  the  apostle  elsewhere, 
speaking  concerning  the  church,  as  arrived  to  its  state  of  per- 
iection  in  heaven,  and  its  being  rvithoiit  spot  or  wrinkle  or  any 
suv.h  thing.,  and  xOithout  blemish.^  that  is,  when  its  sanctification 
is  brought  to  perfection,  considers  this,  as  the  accomplishment 
of  that  great  end  ol  Christ's  giving"  himself  for  it,  or  laying 
down  his  life  to  purchase  it,  Kph.  v.  25,  27. 

2  It  follows,  from  hence,  that  all  that  grace,  whereby  be- 
lievers are  made  meet  to  be  partakers  of  the  inliLrilance  of  the 
saints  in  light,  which  is  the  beginning  of  this  salvation,  is  tht- 
pvuxhase  of  Christ's  blood.  Aicordinglv  God  is  said  to  ha\e 
blessed  us  xuith  all  spiritiicd  blessings  in  heavenlij  places^  (or,  as 
it  may  lie  better  rendered,  in  w  liat  concerns  heavenly  things  J 
.in  Christ.,  Eph.  i.  3.  that  is,  for  the  sake  of  Christ's  death, 
♦  .ScR  JthitLij^H  diictwse,  &.C. page  110—11?. 
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which  was  the  purchase  thereof;  therefore  it  follows,  that  faith 
and  repentance,  and  all  other  graces,  which  are  wrought  in  us 
in  this  world,  are  purchased  thereby  :  Thus  it  is  said,  Unto 
you  it  is  given  in  behalf  of  Christ  to  believe^  as  well  as  to  ex- 
ercise those  graces,  which  are  necessary  in  tliose  who  are  called 
to  suffer  for  his  sake,  Phil.  i.  29.  and  elsewhere  God  is  said  to 
have  exalted  Christ  to  be  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour^  to  give  re- 
pentance,  as  well  -ab  forgiveness  of  sins.  Acts  v.  31.  And,  since  his 
exaltation  includes  in  it  his  resurrection  from  the  dead,  it  plainly 
argues,  that  he  died  to  give  repentance,  and  consequently  that  this 
grace  was  purchased  by  him  ;  and  when  our  Saviour  speaks  of 
sending  the  Spirit,  the  Comforter  to  convince  the  world  of  sin, 
of  righteousness,  and  of  judgment,  which  comprizes  in  it  that 
internal  work  of  grace  that  is  w^rought  by  him,  he  considers 
this  as  the  consequence  of  his  leaving  the  world,  after  he  had 
finished  the  work  of  redemption  by  his  death,  and  so  purchased 
this  privilege  for  them,  John  xvi.  7,  8. 

.VI.  That  Christ  did  not  die  for  all  mankind,  appears  from 
his  not  interceding  for  them,  as  he  saith,  -I  pray  not  for  the 
■world,but  for  them  which  thou  hast  given  me,  for  they  are  thine; 
and  not  for  his  disciples  alone,  but  for  them  also  which  should 
believe  on  him  through  their  xvord,  John  xvii.  9,  20.  This  far- 
ther appears  from  a  believer's  freedom  from  condemnation  be- 
ing founded  on  Christ's  intercession,  as  well  as  his  death  and 
resurrection,  Rom.  viii.  34.  and  his  being,  at  the  same  time, 
styled  an  Advocate  xvith  the  Father,  and  a  propitiation  for  our 
sitis,  1  John  ii.  1,2. 

And  this  may  be  farther  argued  from  the  nature  of  Christ's 
intercession,  which  (as  will  be  considered  in  its  proper  place  *) 
is  his  presenting  himself,  in  the  merit  of  his  death,  in  the  be- 
half of  those  for  whom  he  suffered ;  as  also  from  his  being  a/- 
zuays  heard  in  that  which  he  pleads  for,  John  xi.  42.  which  ar- 
gues that  they  shall  be  saved,  otherwise  it  could  not  be  sup- 
posed that  he  intercedes  for  their  salvation  :  but  this  he  cannot 
be  said  to  do  for  all  mankind,  as  appears  by  the  event,  in  that 
all  shall  not  be  saved. 

Object.  To  this  it  is  objected  that  Christ  prayed  for  his  ene- 
mies, as  it  was  foretold  concerning  him,  by  the  prophet,  who 
saith,  He  7nade  intercession  for  the  transgressors,  Isa.  liii.  12. 
and  this  Avas  accon^plished  at  his  crucifixion,  v/hen  he  saith, 
Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  knoxv  not  xvhat  they  do,  Luke 
xxiii.  34.  That  which  Christ  here  prayed  for,  was  forgiveness, 
which  is  a  privilege  connected  with  salvation ;  and  this  he  did 
in  the  behalf  of  the  multitude  that  crucified  him  :  but  it  cannot 
reasonably  be  supposed,  that  all  these  were  saved ;  therefore  if 
*  See  Qirest:  LV 
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Christ's  death  and  intercession  respects  the  same  persons,  and 
necessarily  infers  their  salvation,  then  it  v.ouid  ibllow,  ihat  this 
rude  and  inhuman  multitude  were  all  saved,  which  liuy,  who 
deny  universal  redemption  do  not  suppose. 

Anszv.  Some,  in  answer  to  this  objection,  suppose,  that  there 
is  a  foundation  for  a  distinction  between  thos^  supplications, 
which  Christ,  in  his  human  nature,  put  up  to  God,  as  being 
bound,  by  tlie  moral  law,  in  common  with  aii  mankind,  to  pra)' 
for  his  enemies ;  and  his  Mediatorial  prayer  or  intercession. 
In  the  former  of  these  respects,  he  prayed  for  them ;  which 
prayer,  though  it  argued  the  greatness  of  his  affection  for  them, 
yet  it  did  not  necessarily  infer  their  salvation ;  in  like  manner, 
as  Stephen,  when  dying,  is  represented  as  praying  for  those 
who  stoned  him,  when  he  saith.  Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their 
choree,  Acts  vii.  80.  or,  as  our  Saviour  prays  for  himself  in 
the  garden,  6*,  my  Father^  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from 
me.  Matt.  xxvi.  39.  whereby  he  signifies  the  formidableness  of 
the  death  he  was  to  undergo,  and  thp.t  his  human  nature  could 
not  but  dread  such  a  degree  of  suifcring :  this  they  suppose  to 
be  different  from  his  Mediatorial  intercession  for  his  people,  in 
which  he  represents  the  merit  of  his  death,  as  what  would  ef- 
fectually procure  the  blessings  purchased  thereby;  in  this  lat- 
ter sense,  he  could  not  be  said  to  pray  for  any  of  those  who 
crucified  him,  who  arc  excluded  from  salvation. 

But,  since  this  reply  to  the  objection  hath  some  difficulties 
attending  it,  which  render  it  less  satisfactory,  especially  because 
it  supposes  that  he  was  not  heard  in  that  which  he  prayed  for, 
when  he  desired  that  God  \\ou\d  forgive  them^  I  would  rather 
chuse  to  take  another  method  in  answering  it ;  namely,  that 
when  Christ  prays  that  God  ViovX(\  forgrjc  them,  he  means  that 
God  would  not  immediately  pour  forth  the  vials  of  his  wrath 
upon  that  wicked  generation,  as  their  crime  deserved,  but  that 
they  might  still  continue  to  be  a  people  favoured  with  the 
means  of  grace ;  this  he  prays  for,  and  herein  was  answered  ; 
and  his  intercession  for  them,  though  it  had  not  an  immediate 
respect  to  the  salvation  of  all  of  them,  had,  notwithstanding,  a 
subserviency  to  the  gathering  in  of  his  elect  amongst  them, 
whose  salvation  was  princij)ally  intended  i)y  this  intercession, 
as  it  was  for  them  that  he  shed  his  I)lood  ;  and  accordingly  I 
apprehend,  that  this  desire  that  (iod  wowld  forgive  them,  im- 
plies the  same  thing  as  Moses's  request,  in  the  behalf  of  Israel, 
did,  when  he  saith,  Pardon,  I  beseech  thee.,  the  iniquity  of  this 
people,  as  thou  hast  forgiven  this  people  from  Egypt,  rmtil  now. 
Numb.  xiv.  19.  where  to  |)ardon  intends  n(;thing  else  bit  God's 
not  punishing  them  as  their  sin  deserved,  in  an  immediate,  and 
exemplary  way  and  manner. 

VII.  The  doctrine  of  universal  redemption  hath  some  ab- 

Voi.  n,  v  t 
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surd  consequences  atlcnding  it,  not  consistent  with  the  divmc 
perfections ;  as, 

1.  It  v.'ould  give  occasion  for  Christ  to  be  called  the  Saviour 
of  those  who  sh;ill  not  be  eventually  saved  by  him,  the  Redeem- 
er of  many,  who  are  held  in  chains  by  the  justice  of  God,  and 
receive  no  saving  benefit  by  his  redemption,  or  for  him  to  be 
said  to  express  the  highest  instance  of  love,  in  dying  for  those 
who  shall  for  ever  be  the  objects  of  his  hatred,  which  implies  a 
contradiction  ;  and  what  is  this  but  to  say,  that  he  delivers  those 
from  the  xvrath  to  come^  1  Thess.  i.  10.  who  are,  and  shall  be 
for  ever,  children  of  wrath .''  therefore  we  must  either  assert 
universal  salvation,  or  deny  universal  redemption, 

2.  It  wid  also  follow  from  hence,  that  he  satisfied  the  justice 
of  God  for  all  the  sins  of  all-  men  ;  for  to  lay  down  a  price  of 
redemption,  is  to  discharge  the  whole  debt,  otherwise  it  would 
be  to  no  purpose.  Now,  if  he  satisfied  for  all  the  sins  of  every 
man,  he  did  this  that  no  sin  should  be  their  ruin,  and  conse- 
quently he  died  to  take  away  the  guilt  of  final  impenitency  in 
those  who  shall  perish  ;  and  therefore  they  have,  by  virtue  here- 
of, a  right  to  salvation,  which  they  shall  not  obtain  :  it  follows 
then,  that  since  he  did  not  die  for  all  the  sins  of  all  men,  he  did 
not,  by  his  death,  redeem  all  men. 

3.  if  Christ  died  for  all  men,  he  intended  hereby  their  sal- 
vation, or  that  they  should  live  :  but  it  is  certain  he  did  not  in- 
tend the  salvation  of  all  men ;  for  then  his  design  must  be  frus- 
trated with  respect  to  a  part  of  them,  for  whom  he  died,  which 
contains  a  reflection  on  his  wisdom,  as  not  adapting  the  mtans 
to  the  end.  Moreover,  this  supposes  that  Christ's  attaining  the 
end  he  designed  by  his  death,  depends  on  the  v/ill  of  man,  and 
consequenth'  it  subjects  him  to  disappointment,  and  renders 
God's  eternal  purpose  dependent  on  man's  conduct. 

4.  Since  God  designed,  by  the  death  of  Christ,  to  bring  to 
himself  a  revenue  of  glory,  in  proportion  to  the  infinite  value 
thereof,  and  Christ,  our  great  Mediator,  was,  as  the  prophet 
saith,  to  have  a  portion  xvith  the  ffrecit^  and  to  divide  the  spoil 
xvith  the  strongs  as  the  consequence  of  his  povrir^g  out  his  soul 
vnto  deaih^  Isa.  iiii.  12.  it  follows  from  thence,  that  if  all  are 
not  saved,  for  whom  Cinist  died,  then  the  Father  and  the  Son 
would  lose  that  glory  which  they  designed  to  attain  hereby,  as 
the  work  would  be  left  incomplete  ;  and  a  great  pavt  of  man- 
kind cannot  take  occasion  from  Christ's  redeeming  them,  to 
adore  and  magnify  that  grace,  which  is  displayed  therein,  since 
it  is  not  eventually  conducive  to  their  salvation. 

Having  endeavoured  to  prove  the  doctrine  of  particular  re- 
demption ;  Ave  shall  nov/  consider  the  arguments  generally 
brought  by  those  who  defend  the  contrary  scheme,  who  sup- 
pose, that  God  designed,  as  the  consequence  of  Christ's  death. 
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lo  save  all  mankind,  upon  condition  of  their  repenting  and  be- 
lieving, according  to  the  tenor  of  the  gospel-covenant,  which  is 
substituted  in  ilie  room  of  that  which  was  violated  by  man's 
apostacy  from  God,  v.hereby  sincere  obedience  comes  in  the 
room  of  that  perfect  obedience,  which  was  the  condition  of  the 
first  covenant.  This  they  cull  man's  being  brought  into  a  sal- 
vable  state  by  Christ's  death ;  so  that  Christ  rendered  salvation 
possible  ;  whereas  faith,  repentance,  and  sincere  obedience,  ren- 
der it  certain.  And,  so  far  as  this  concerns  the  design  of  God, 
in  sending  Christ  to  redeem  the  world,  they  suppose  that  God 
determined  hereby  to  put  man  into  such  a  state,  that  all  may 
be  saved,  if  they  will. 

And,  as  to  what  concerns  the  event,  to  wit,  man's  coniplv' 
ing  with  the  condition,  they  that  defend  universal  redemption 
are  divided  in  their  sentiments  about  it;  some  supposing  that 
Christ  purchased  faith  and  repentance  for  a  certain  number  of 
mankind,  namely,  those  who  shall  repent  and  believe,  and  pur- 
suant thereunto,  will  work  those  graces  in  them  ;  whereas 
others,  who  "had  not  these  graces  purchased  for  them,  shall 
perish,  though  Christ  has  redeemed  them.  These  suppose,  that 
redemption  is  both  universal  and  particular,  in  different  re- 
spects ;  univeraal^  in  that  all  who  sit  under  the  sound  of  the- 
gospel,  have  a  conditional  grant  of  grace  contained  therein, 
whereby  they  are  put  into  a  salvable  state,  or  possibility  of  at- 
taining salvation ;  and  particular^  wiih  respect  to  those  who 
shall  repent  and  believe,  and  so  attain  salvation  ;  in  which 
sense  the}'  ^pplv  ^hat  scripture,  in  which  God  is  said  to  be  the 
Saviour  of  all  mtn^  especially  of  those  that  believe^  1  Tim.  iv.  10. 
This  some  call  a  middle  way,  between  the  Pelagian  and  Cal- 
vinistic  methods  oi  reasoning  about  this  subject;  but  it  appears 
to  be  inconsistent  with  itself,  inasmuch  as  they,  who  give  into 
this  hypothesis,  are  forced  sometimes  to  decline  what  they  have 
been  contending  for  on  one  side,  when  pressed  with  some  ar- 
guments brought  in  defence  of  the  other;  therefore  we  sJiall 
pass  this  over,  and  consider  the  self-consistent  scheme,  in  wnicli 
universal  redemption  is  mttintained. 

The  sum  of  all  their  arguments,  who  defend  it  in  the  Pela- 
gian way,  amounts  to  this,  viz.  that  Christ  died  not  to  purchase 
salvation  absolutely  for  any,  but  to  make  way  for  God's  enter- 
ing into  a  new  or  gospel  covenant  with  men,  in  which  salva- 
tion is  promised,  (;n  condition  of  faith,  repentance,  and  sincere 
obedience,  which  they  supjjose  to  be  in  tlie  power  of  those  who 
have  the  gospel.  And,  that  the  heathen  may  not  Ijc  excluded, 
ihougli  it  cannot  be  st}led  a  gosj)el-covenimt  to  them,  there  arc 
abatements  made,  as  to  what  concerns  faith,  founded  on  divine 
revelation,  and  the  only  condition  that  entitles  them  to  salvation 
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is  theii'  yielding  sincere  obedience  to  the  law  of  nature,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  light. 

They  farther  add,  that  this  gospel-covenant  must  be  condi- 
tional, otherwise  it  could  not  be  called  a  covenant^  as  wanting 
an  esscndai  ingredient  contained  in  every  covenant ;  and  these 
conditions  must  be  in  our  own  power,  otherwise  the  overture 
of  salvation,  depending  on  the  performance  thereof,  would  be 
illusory ;  and  it  could  not  be  called  a  covenant  of  grace,  inas- 
much as  there  can  be  no  grace,  or  favour,  in  promising  a  bless- 
ing upon  impossible  conditions  ;  neither  could  this  gospel-cove- 
nant be  styled  a  better  covenant  than  that  which  God  entered 
into  with  our  first  parents,  in  which  the  conditions  were  in  their 
own  power ;  nor  could  it  be  an  expedient  to  repair  the  ruins  of 
the  fall,  or  bring  m^n,  in  any  sense,  into  a  salvable  state.  So 
that,  according  to  this  representation  of  the  doctrine  of  parti- 
cular redemption,  there  are  not  only  many  absurd  consequen- 
ces attending  it,  which  detract  from  the  glory  of  the  gospel,  but 
it  is  contrary  to  the  holiness,  wisdom,  justice,  and  goodrtess  of 
God,  and  so  derogates  as  much  from  the  divine  pei"fections,  as 
any  thing  that  is  argued  in  defence  of  universal  redemption  can 
be  pretended  to  do.  And,  to  sum  up  the  whole  argument, 
there  is  an  appeal  to  scripture,  as  that  which  gives  countenance 
to  it  in  a  multitude  of  instances.  This  is  the  substance  of  all 
that  is  said  in  defence  of  this  doctrine ;  and,  in  opposition  to  it, 
we  shall  take  leave  to  observe, 

(1.)  That  it  is  taken  for  granted,  but  not  sufficiently  proved, 
that  Christ  died  to  purchase  the  covenant  of  grace;  whereas,  if 
the  difference  between  the  covenant  of  redemption,  and  the  co- 
venant of  grace,  be  only  circumstantial,  as  has  been  before  ob- 
served,* then  the  death  of  Christ  is  included  among  the  con- 
ditions of  this  covenant ;  and  if  so,  the  covenant  itself  could  not 
be  the  purchase  thereof :  but,  if  by  Christ's  purchasing  the 
covenant  of  grace,  they  only  meant  his  purchasing  the  graces 
given  in  the  covenant,  we  are  far  from  denying  it,  though  they 
generally  do.  That  therefore  which  we  are  principally  to  op- 
pose, is  their  sense  of  the  conditionality  of  the  covenant  of 
grace,  and  its  being  essential  to  a  covenant  to  be  conditional, 
namely,  to  depend  On  uncertain  conditions,  in  our  power  to 
perform,  it  being  as  they  suppose,  left  to  the  freedom  of  our 
own  will  to  comply  with  or  reject  them,  and  thereby  to  esta- 
blish or  disannul  this  covenant ;  but  having  elsewhere  proved 
that  the  word  covenant  is  often  used  in  scripture,  without  the 
idea  of  a  condition  annexed  to  it,f  and  also  coiisidered  in  what 
respects  those  ideas,  contained  in  a  conditional  covenant  be- 
tween man  and  man,  are  to  be  excluded,  when  we  speak  of  a 

*  See  Page  173,  179,  anfo.  ,j  See  Page  169, 170,  arUe. 
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co^?cnant  between  God  and  man ;  *  and  having  also,  in  main- 
taining the  doctrine  ol  election,  endeavoured  to  defend  the  ab- 
soluteness of  God's  wiU,  and  shewed  in  what  sense  we  are  to 
understand  those  scriptures  that  are  laid  down  in  a  conditional 
form,!  which  may,  with  a  iittle  variation,  be  applied  to  our 
present  argument ;  we  shall,  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  things 
before  insisted  on,  add  nothing  farther  in  answer  to  this  part 
of  the  argument,  we  arc  now  considering,  but  only  that  it  im- 
plies God  to  be,  in  many  respects,  like  ourselves,  and  suppo- 
ses that  it  is  in  our  power  to  frustrate,  and  render  the  death  of 
Christ,  which  was  the  highest  display  of  divine  grace,  ineffec- 
tual, and  so  prevent  his  having  that  glory,  which  he  designed 
to  bring  to  his  own  name  thereby. 

(2.)  As  to  what  is  farther  argued,  concerning  the  covenant 
of  grace  being  a  better  covenant  than  that  which  God  made 
with  man  in  innocc  ncy,  and  therefore  that  the  conditions  there- 
of must  be  in  our  own  power,  otherwise  God,  by  insisting  on 
the  performance  of  what  is  impossible,  subverts  the  design  of 
the  gospe!,  and  the  covenant  hereupon  ceases  to  be  a  covenant 
of  grace ;  it  may  be  replied  that  though  we  freely  own  that 
the  covenant  of  grace  is,  in  man\-  respects,  better  than  that 
which  God  entered  into  with  man  in  innocency,  and  that  it 
Avould  not  be  so  were  it  impossible  for  those,  who  are  con- 
cerned therein,  to  attain  the  blessings  promised  to  the  heirs  of 
salvation  ;  yet  wc  cannot  allow  that  it  must  necessarily  be  con- 
ditional, in  the  sense  in  which  some  understand  the  Vtord,  much 
less  that  the  conditions  thereof  are  in  our  own  power,  or  else 
the  design  of  the  gospel  must  be  concluded  to  be  subverted. 

Therefore  we  may  take  leave  to  observe,  that  when  God  is 
said  to  require  faith,  and  all  other  graces  in  this  covenant-dis- 
pensation, and  has  connected  them  with  salvation,  this  does  not 
overthrow  the  grace  of  the  covenant,  but  rather  establish  it; 
for  grace  and  salvation  are  not  only  purchased  for,  but  promi- 
sed and  secured  to  all  who  are  redeemed,  by  the  faithfulness 
of  (iod,  and  the  intercession  of  Christ  and  shall  certainly  be 
applied  to  them  ;  and  whereas,  the  graces  of  the  Spirit  are  not 
in  our  own  power,  this  is  so  far  from  o\  erthrowing  the  design 
of  the  gospel,  that  it  tends  to  advance  the  glorv  thereof,  as  God 
hereby  takes  occasion  to  set  forth  the  exceeding  riches  of  his 
grace,  in  making  his  people  meet  for,  and  bringing  them,  at 
last,  to  glory.  And,  though  it  be  not  possible  for  all  to  attaiii 
salvation,  this  should  be  no  discouragemi  nt  to  anv  one  to  at- 
tend on  those  means  of  grace,  under  which  we  are  to  hope  for 
the  saving  effects  of  Clnist's  death,  whereby  we  may  conclude 
that  eternal  life  is  purchased  for  us,  and  we  shall  at  last  b( 
brought  to  it. 

•  S<e  Page  190,  cmic.  \  See  Vol.  I.  Pi'g'-  477,  4':o 
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(3.)  As  to  what  is  farther  alleged,  concerning  the  covenant 
of  grace,  as  designed  to  repair  the  ruins  of  the  fall,  or  God's 
intending  hereby  to  bring  man  nito  a  saivable  state ;  we  are 
never  told,  in  scripture,  that  what  was  lost  by  our  first  apostasy 
from  God,  is  to  be  compensated  by  the  extent  of  grace  and  sal- 
vation to  all  mankind ;  and  it  is  not  the  design  of  the  gospel  to 
discover  this  to  the  world,  but  that  the  exceeding  riches  of  di- 
vine grace  should  be  made  knoxvn  to  the  vessels  of  mercy ^  before 
prepared  unto  glory,  Rom.  ix.  23.  This  is,  as  some  express  it, 
the  plank  that  remains  after  the  ship-wreck,*  or  the  great  foun- 
dation of  our  hope,  and  possibility  of  escaping  everlasting  de- 
struction ;  and  it  is  a  much  better  ground  of  security,  than  to 
lay  the  whole  stress  of  our  salvation  on  the  best  improvements 
of  corrupt  nature,  or  those  endeavours  which  we  are  to  use,  to 
improve  the  liberty  of  our  will,  in  order  to  our  escaping  ruin, 
without  dependance  on  the  divine  assistance ;  which  is  the  me- 
thod that  they  take  to  attain  salvation,  who  thus  defend  the 
doctrine  of  universal  redemption. 

(4.)  As  for  our  being  brought  into  a  saivable  state  by  the 
death  of  Christ ;  the  gospel  no  where  gives  all  mankind  ground 
to  expect  salvation,  but  only  those  who  have  the  marks  and 
characters  of  Christ's  redeemed  ones ;  and  these  are  not  brought 
by  his  death  unto  a  mere  possibility  of  attaining  it,  but  the  scrip- 
ture represents  them  as  having  the  earnest,  or  frst  fruits  there- 
of, and  speaks  of  Christ  in  them,  as  the  hope  of  glory,  Eph.  i. 
14.  Rom.  viii.  23.  They  are  also  said  to  be  reconciled  to  God 
by  the  death  of  his  Son,  chap.  v.  10.  which  is  more  than  their 
having  a  bare  possibility  of  salvation,  as  the  result  and  conse- 
quence thereof. 

(5.)  That  which  is  next  to  be  considered,  is,  v/hat  concerns 
the  doctrine  of  particular  redemption,  as  being  derogatory  to 
the  divine  perfections,  together  with  many  absurd  consequen- 
ces, which  are  supposed  to  attend  it.  It  is  very  common,  in  all 
methods  of  reasoning,  and  particularly  in  defending  or  opposing 
the  doctrine  of  universal  redemption,  for  persons  to  endeavour 
to  make  it  appear,  that  the  contrary  scheme  of  doctrine  is 
chargeable  with  absurdities ;  and,  as  we  have  taken  the  same 
method  in  opposing  universal  redemption,  it  may  reasonably  be 
expected,  that  the  doctrine  of  particular  redemption  should 
have  many  absurd  consequences  charged  upon  it ;  to  which  we  ^ 
shall  endeavour  to  reply,  that  thereby  it  may  be  discerned 
whether  the  charge  be  just  or  no.    And, 

1.  The  doctrine  of  particular  redemption  is  supposed  to  be 
inconsistent  with  the  goodness  of  God,  as  it  renders  salvation 
impossible  to  the  greatest  part  of  mankind,  and  their  st.ite  irrc- 

*  Tabula  post  navfragium. 
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trievable  by  any  means  that  can  be  used,  and  so  has  a  tendency 
to  iead  them  to  despair.    But  to  this  it  may  be  replied, 

Ist^  That  it  must  be  owned,  that  they,  tor  whom  Christ  did 
not  die,  cannot  be  saved  ;  and  therefore,  had  God  described  any 
persons  by  name,  or  given  some  visible  character,  by  which  it 
might  be  certainly  concluded  that  they  were  not  redeemed,  it 
would  follow  from  thence,  that  their  state  would  be  desperate. 
But  diis  is  not  his  usual  method  of  dealing  with  mankind :  he 
might.,  indeed,  have  done  it,  and  then  such  would  have  been 
thereby  excluded  from,  and  not  encouraged  to  attend  on  the 
means  of  grace ;  but  he  has,  in  wisdom  and  sovereignty,  con- 
cealed the  event  of  things,  with  respect  hereunto,  from  the 
world ;  and  therefore  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  men's 
concluding  that  a  part  of  the  world  are  excluded  from  this  pri- 
vilege; and  that  they  themselves  are  included  in  that  number: 
the  latter  of  which  we  have  no  warrant  to  say,  concerning  our- 
S'jiv:s,  or  any  others,  especially  so  long  as  we  are  under  the 
means  of  grace.  There  is,  indeed,  one  character  of  persons  in 
the  gospel,  which  gives  ground  to  conclude  that  Christ  did  not 
die;  for  them,  and  that  is  what  respects  those  who  had  commit- 
ted the  unpardonable  sin.  I  shall  not,  at  present,  enter  into  the 
dispute,  whether  that  sin  can  nov^  be  committed  or  no,  since 
we  may  be  occasionally  led  to  insist  on  that  subject  under  ano- 
ther head;  but  there  seems  to  be  sufficient  ground  to  deter- 
mine, either  that  this  cannot  be  certainly  known,  since  the  ex- 
traordinary gift  of  discerning  of  spirits  is  now  ceased ;  or,  at 
least,  that  this  cannot  be  applied  to  any  who  attend  on  the  means 
of  grace  with  a  desire  of  receiving  spiritual  advantage  thereby. 
2rt'/y,  If  Christ's  not  dying  for  the  whole  world  be  a  means 
to  lead  men  to  despair,  as  salvation  is  hereby  rendered  impos- 
sible, this  consequence  may,  with  equal  evidence,  be  deduced 
from  the  supposition,  that  all  mankind  shall  not  be  saved,  which 
they,  who  defend  universal  redemption,  pretend  not  to  deny : 
but  will  any  one  say,  that  this  supposition  leads  men  to  despair: 
or  ought  it  to  be  reckoned  a  reflection  on  the  divine  goodness, 
that  so  many  are  left  to  perish  in  their  fallen  state,  by  the  ju- 
dicial hand  of  God,  v/hich  might  have  applied  salvation  unto 
all,  as  well  as  purchased  it  for  all  mankind? 

2.  The  doctrine  of  particular  redemption  is  farther  supposed 
to  be  inconsistent  with  the  ])reach;ng  the  gospel,  which  is  gene- 
rally styled  a  door  of  hope  ;  and  then  the  dispensation  we  are 
under  cannot  be  called  n  day  of  grace ;  which  renders  all  the 
overtures  of  salvation  mnde  to  sinners  illusory,  and  contains  in 
it  a  reflection,  not  only  on  the  grace  of  Clod,  but  his  holiness. 

In  order  to  our  replying  to  this,  something  must  be  premised 
to  explain  what  we  mean  by  a  day  of  grace,  and  the  hope  of 
the  gospel,  which  ac'companlej  it-  Av.d  here  let  it  be  con-^idered. 
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(1.)  That  we  hereby  intend  such  a  dispensation  in  which 
sinners  are  called  to  repent  and  beheve,  and  so  obtain  salvation ; 
not  that  Ave  are  to  suppose  that  it  is  to  be  attained  by  their  own 
power,  without  the  special  influences  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  for 
this  would  be  to  ascribe  that  to  man,  which  is  peculiar  to  God; 
nor  that  God  would  give  his  spc;cial  grace  to  all  that  sit  under 
the  sound  of  the  gospel .;  for  this  is  contrary  to  common  obser- 
vation and  experience,  since  many  make  a  profession  of  religion 
who  are  destitute  of  saving  grace. 

As  for  the  hope  of  the  gospel,  or  that  door  of  hope  that  is 
opened  therein  to  sinners,  we  cannot  understand  any  thing  else 
thereby,  but  that  all,  without  distinction^  are  commanded  and 
encouraged  to  wait  on  God  in  his  instituted  means  of  grace,  and 
the  event  hereof  must  be  left  to  him  who  gives  and  withholds 
success  to  them,  as  he  pleases.  All  have  this  encouragement, 
that,  peradventure  they  may  obtain  grace,  under  the  means  of 
grace  ;  and  this  is  not  inconsistent  with  their  being  styled  a  door 
of  hope,  and  God  is  not  obliged  to  grant  sinners  a  greater  de- 
gree of  hope  than  this,  to  encourage  them  to  wait  on  him  in  his 
ordinances,  notwithstanding  there  is  a  farther  motive  inducing 
us  hereunto,  namely,  that  this  is  his  ordinary  way,  in  which  he 
works  grace ;  or,  if  God  is  pleased  to  give  us  desires  after  the 
efficacy  of  his  grace,  or  any  degree  of  conviction  of  sin  and 
misery ;  this  is  still  a  farther  ground  of  hope,  though  it  fall 
short  of  that  grace  of  hope  that  accompanies  salvation. 

(2.)  As  to  what  concerns  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  and 
the  overtures  of  salvation  to  all  therein,  which,  upon  the  sup- 
position of  Christ's  not  dying  for  all  men,  they  conclude  to  be 
illusory,  and  repugnant  to  the  holiness  of  God.  To  this  it  may 
be  replied,  that  we  do  not  deny  that  in  preaching  the  gospel, 
Christ  is  offered  to  the  chief  of  sinners,  or  that  the  proclama- 
tion of  grace  is  made  public  to  all,  without  distinction  :  but  this 
will  not  overthrow  the  doctrine  of  particular  redemption,  if  we 
rightly  consider  what  is  clone,  in  offering  Christ  to  sinners; 
which,  that  it  may  be  understood,  let  it  be  observed, 

Ist^  That  God  has  given  us  no  warrant  to  enter  into  his  se- 
cret determinations,  respecting  the  event  of  things,  so  as  to  give 
any  persons  ground  to  conclude  that  they  are  redeemed,  and 
have  a  warrant  to  apply  to  themselves  the  promise  of  salvation, 
or  any  blessings  that  accompany  it,  while  in  an  unconverted 
state.  Ministers  ai-e  not  to  address  their  discourses  to  a  mixed 
multitude  of  professing  Christians,  in  such  a  way,  as  though 
thev  knew  that  they  were  all  effectually  called,  and  chosen  of 
God.  Our  Saviour  compares  them  to  the  fait /if ul  and  wise 
siteward^  whose  business  it  is  to  give  every  one  their  portion  of 
jneat  in  due  seaaon,  Luke  xii.  42.  and  therefore  they  are,  con- 
sT^teuth'  with  what  ir.  contained  in  scripture,  to  tell  them,  that 
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salvation  is  purchased  for  a  part  of  mankind,  and  they  know 
not  but  that  they  may  be  of  that  number,  which  will  be  an  evi- 
dence to  them  that  they  are  so. 

2dly^  When  Christ  is  said  to  be  offered  to  sinners,  in  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel,  that,  w^hich  is  intended  thereby,  is  his 
being  set  forth  therein  as  a  most  desirable  object,  altogether 
lovely,  worth)'  to  be  embraced,  and  submitted  to ;  and  not  onl)' 
so,  but  that  he  will  certainly  save  all  whom  he  effectually  calls, 
inasmuch  as  he  has  purchased  salvation  for  them. 

3<y/e/,  It  includes  in  it  an  informing  sinners,  that  it  is  their  iu- 
dispensible  duty  and  interest  to  believe  in  Christ,  and  in  order 
thereto,  that  they  are  commanded  and  encouraged  to  wait  on 
him  for  that  grace,  which  can  enable  them  thereimto :  and,  as 
a  fartlier  encouragement,  to  let  them  know  that  there  is  a  cer- 
tain connexion  between  grace  and  salvation  ;  so  that  none,  who 
are  enabled,  by  faith,  to  come  to  Christ,  shall  be  cast  out,  or 
rejected  by  him.  This  is  the  preaching  and  hope  of  the  gospel ; 
and,  in  this  sense,  tlte  overtures  of  salvation  are  made  therein; 
Avhich  is  not  in  the  least  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of  par- 
ticular redemption.'^ 

Object.  Though  this  be  such  a  method  of  preaching  the  gos- 
pel, as  is  consistent  with  the  doctrine  of  special  redemption ;  yet 
there  is  another  way  of  preaching  it,  which  is  more  agreeable 
to  the  express  W'ords  of  scripture,  and  founded  on  the  doctrine 
of  universal  reden'H)tion ;  and  accordingly  sinners  ought  to  be 
told,  that  the  great  God,  in  the  n>ost  affectionate  manner,  ex- 
postulates with  them,  to  persuade  them  to  accept  of  life  and 
salvation,  when  he  represents  himself,  as  having  no  pleasure  hi 
the  death  of  the  wicked^  and,  with  an  earnestness  of  expression 
sajs.  Turn  ye^  turn  tje^from  your  evil  ways ;  for  xvhtj  will  ye 
die^  0  house  of  Israel?  Ezek.  xxxiii.  11.  Therefore  the  design 
of  the  gospel  is,  to  let  the  world  know  that  God's  dealing  with 
mankind,  in  general,  are  full  of  goodness ;  he  would  not  have 
anv  perish,  and  therefore  has  sent  his  Son  to  redeem  them  all, 
and,  as  the  consequence  hereof,  pleads  with  them  to  turn  to 
him,  that  they  may  reap  the  benefits  puixhased  thereby. 

Anstv.  Whatever  be  the  sense  of  these  expostulatory  expres- 
sions, which  we  frequently  meet  with  in  scripture,  we  must  not 
suppose  that  they  infer,  tlvat  the  saving  grace  of  repentance  is 
in  our  own  power ;  for  that  is  not  only  contrary  to  the  sense 
of  many  other  scriptures,  but  to  the  experience  of  every  true 
penitent,  whose  language  is  like  that  ot"  Ephraim,  Tur?i  thou 
me,  and  I  shall  be  turned,  Jer.  xxxi.  18.  nor  must  we  conclude, 
that  God  designs  to  save  those  that  shall  not  be  saved  ;  for 
then  he  coidd  not  say.  My  counsel  shall  stand,  and  I  will  do  all 

•  See  tliis  insisted  on,  and  farther  e.rpliiiiied,  in  laiatver  to  an  objection  to  the  sarn^ 
purpose,  against  the  doctrine  of  particular  election,  in  Vvl.  I.  pagi  508,  5(J^ 
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my  pleasure^  Isa.  xlvi.  10.  If  these  ideas,  as  unworthy  of  God, 
be  abstracted  from  the  sense  of  such-like  scriptures,  we  may 
understand  them,  not  only  in  a  way  that  is  consistent  with  the 
divine  perfections,  but  with  the  doctrine  of  particular  redemp- 
tion ;  which,  that  it  may  appear,  let  it  be  considered,  that  it  is 
a  very  common  thing,  in  scripture,  for  God  to  condescend  to 
use  human  modes  of  speaking,  and  those,  in  particular,  by  which 
various  passions  are  set  forth  ;  notwithstanding,  we  must  not 
conclude  that  these  passions  are  in  God  as  they  are  in  men. 
Such  expostulations  as  these,  when  used  by  us,  signify,  that  we 
earnestly  desire  the  good  of  others,  and  are  often  warning  them 
of  their  danger :  but  all  is  to  no  purpose,  for  they  are  obsti- 
nately set  on  their  OAvn  ruin,  which  we  can  by  no  means  pre- 
vent ;  it  being  either  out  of  our  power  to  help  them,  or,  if  we 
could,  it  would  not  redound  to  our  honour  to  do  it.  This  draws 
forth  such-like  expostulations  from  men  ;  but  the  weakness  con- 
tained in  them,  is  by  no  means  to  be  applied  to  God :  it  can- 
not be  said  to  be  out  of  his  power  to  give  grace  to  impenitent 
sinners ;  nor,  in  case  he  has  so  determined,  will  it  tend  to  his 
dishonour  to  bestow  it.  Now,  that  we  may  miderstand  the 
sense  of  these  scriptures,  let  it  be  considered, 

1.  That  life  and  death,  in  scripture,  are  oftentimes  used  to 
signifv  the  external  dispensations  of  providence,  as  to  what  con- 
cerns that  good  or  evil,  which  God  would  bring  on  his  people  : 
thus  it  is  said,  See^  I  have  set  before  thee  this  daij,  life  and good^ 
death  and  evil,  Deut.  xxx.  15,  19,  20.  where  life  is  explained 
in  the  following  words,  as  signifying  their  being  multiplied  and 
blessed  in  the  land,  zvhithcr  theij  ivere  to  go  to  possess  it;  and 
when  God  advises  them  in  a  following  verse,  to  choose  life,  the 
consequence  of  this  is,  that  both  they  and  their  seed  should  live, 
that  they  tnight  dxvell  in  the  latid,  xvhich  the  Lord  sware  to  their 
fathers  to  give  them  ;  and  elsewhere,  when  God  says,  by  the 
prophet  Jeremiah,  I  set  before  xjoii  the  way  of  life,  and  the  -way 
of  death,  Jer.  xxi.  8.  he  explains  it  in  the  following  words,  as 
containing  an  expedient  for  their  escaping  temporal  judgments, 
when  he  siivs,  He  that  abideth  in  the  city,  shall  die  by  the  sxvord, 
and  by  the  famine,  and  by  the  pestilence  ;  but  he  that  goeth  out, 
and  fillet  h  to  the  Chaldeans,  shall  live.  And  I  cannot  see  any 
reason  to  conclude,  but  that  many  other  expressions,  of  the  like 
nature,  in  which  God  promises  life,  or  threatens  death  to  the 
house  of  Israel,  by  the  prophets,  who  often  Avarned  them 
of  their  being  carried  into  captivity,  and  dying  in  their  ene- 
mies' land,  have  a  more  immediate  respect  thereunto  ;  and  that 
proverbial  expression,  which  the  Israelitis  are  represented  as 
making  use  of.  The  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes,  and  the 
children^'  teeth  are  set  on  edge,  Ezek.  xviii.  2.  seems  to  inti- 
mate no  more  than  this  ;  q.  d,  that  our  fathers  have  sinned,  and 
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thereby  deserved  that  the  nation  should  be  ruined  by  being 
carried  captive,  and  we  must  suft'cr  for  their  sins;  in  answer  to 
which,  God  tells  them,  that  this  proverb  should  not  be  used 
b\'  tliem,  but  this  evil  should  be  brought  on  them  for  their  own 
iniquities,  or  prevented  by  their  reformation,  namclv,  by  for- 
saking their  idalatrij^  ivhoredom^  violence^  oppression^  and  other 
abominations.  And  then  he  adds,  ver.  12,  13,  17,  18.  the  soul 
that  sinneth^  it  shall  die^  that  is,  if  you  contiime  to  commit  these 
vile  enormities,  you  shall  be  followed  Avith  all  those  judgments 
which  shall  tend  to  your  utter  ruin  ;  but  if  the  tvicked  xvill  turn 
from  all  his  sins  which  he  hath  C07ni7titted,  he  shall  surely  live, 
he  shall  not  die^  ver.  21.  If  this  be  the  sense  of  these  and  such- 
like texts,  then  it  was  not  wholly  out  of  their  ovv-n  power  thus 
to  turn  to  God,  how  much  soever  that  special  grace,  which  ac- 
companies salvation,  be  out  of  our  power.  It  is  one  thing  to 
say,  that  man  cannot  work  a  principle  of  grace  in  himself,  or 
to  do  that  by  his  own  power,  which  is  the  special  gift  and  work 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and,  as  the  consequence  thei-eof,  have 
ground  to  expect  eternal  salvation  ;  and  another  thing  to  say, 
that  he  cannot  abstain  from  some  gross  enormities,  as  an  ex- 
pedient to  prevent  desolating  judgrnents.  But  if  it  will  not  be 
allowed  that  this  is  the  sense  of  all  those  scriptures,  that  pro- 
mise or  threaten  life  or  death,  v/hich  I  do  not  pretend  peremp- 
torily to  assert,  let  it  be  fardier  added, 

2.  That  if  spiritual  and  eternal  blessings  be  included  in  the 
word  life,  and  the  contraiy  in  death,  in  the  scriptures  but  now 
referred  to,  we  may  account  for  the  sense  of  them,  without  sup- 
posing that  God  designs  what  shall  never  come  to  pass,  to  wit, 
the  universal  siUvation  of  mankind,  tl^^ugh  a  part  of  them  shall 
not  be  saved,  by  considering  desire,  in  him,  as  signifying  the 
effects  of  desire  in  men.*  Thus  God's  not  desiring  a  thing, 
denotes  it  not  to  be  the  object  of  desire ;  accordingly  when  he 
desires  not  the  death  of  sinners,  it  implies,  that  they  ought  to 
endeavour  to  avoid  it,  as  the  most  formidable  evil ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  his  taking  pleasure  in  a  thing,  as  he  does  in  the 
salvation  of  his  people,  signifies  not  only  his  intending  to  save 
them,  but  the  inexpressible  happiness  which  they  shiUl  attain 
thereby ;  and,  when  he  exhorts  them,  as  an  expedient  to  attain 
this  privilege,  to  turn,  this  signifies  the  inseparable  connexion 
l)etween  salvation  and  repentance,  or  turning  to  Ciod,  which, 
though  it  be  (iod's  gift,  it  is,  notwithstanding,  our  act  and  in- 
dispensible  duty.  Therefore,  if  we  take  this,  and  such-like 
scriptures,  in  either  of  these  two  senses,  they  are  far  from  giv- 
ing countenance  to  the  doctrine  of  universal  redemption. 

3.  There  is  another  absurd  consequence  charged  upon  the 
doctrine  of  special  redemption,  namely,  that  it  is  inconsistent 

*  Pamoiics  tvilfuuntuy  Deo  quoad  cffectum. 
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with  our  being  exhorted  and  encouraged  to  repent  and  believe 
for  the  remission  of  sins ^  or  to  the  saving  of  the  soul^  as  scrip- 
ture gives  all  men  a  warrant  to  do,  Acts  n.  38.  and  since  all 
are  commanded  to  exercise  these  gi-aces,  and  to  expect  salva- 
tion, as  connected  therewith,  the  doctrine  of  particular  redemp- 
tion, as  a  late  writer  insinuates,  puts  us  under  a  necessity  of 
believing  a  lie.  And  he  fardier  adds,  that  if  the  condition,  an- 
nexed to  the  promise  of  salvation,  be  impossible,  and  known 
to  be  so,  it  gives  no  encouragement  to  set  about  it ;  and,  if  he 
who  promises  knows  it  to  be  so,  he  promises  nothing,  because 
nothing  that  a  person  can  obtain,  or  be  the  better  for,  whereb)^ 
he  i<s  deluded,  and  a  cheat  put  upon  him,  by  pretending  kind- 
ness, in  making  the  promise,  and  intending  no  such  thing.* 
Thus  that  author  represents  the  doctrine  of  particular  redemp- 
tion, as  containing  the  most  blasphemous  consequences  that 
words  can  express  :  he  must  therefore  have  been  very  sure  that 
his  argument  was  unanswerably  just,  though,  I  hope,  we  shall 
be  able  to  make  it  appear  that  it  is  far  from  being  so;  which, 
that  v/o  may  do,  let  it  be  considered, 

(1.)  That  we  are  to  distinguish  between  a  person's  being 
bound  to  believe  in  Christ,  and  to  believe  that  Christ  died  for 
him  ;  the  first  act  of  faith  does  not  contain  in  it  a  person's' b^ing 
persuaded  that  Christ  died  for  him,  but  that  he  is  the  Object 
of  faith,  as  he  is  represented  to  be  hi  scripture  ;  and  accordingly 
it  supposes  that  we  are  convinced  that  Christ  is  the  Messiah, 
that  he  purchased  salvation  for  all  who  shall  attain  it,  and  is 
able  to  save,  unto  the  utmost,  all  that  come  unto  God  by  him  ; 
and  also,  that  it  is  our  duty  and  interest  so  to  do.  And,  since 
saving  faith  is  not  in  our.  own  power,  but  the  work  and  gift  of 
divine  grace,  we  are  encouraged  to  wait  on  God  in  his  ordi- 
nances, and,  with  fervent  prayer,  to  beseech  him  that  he  would 
work  this  grace  in  us,  acknowledging,  that  if  he  should  deny 
us  this  blessing,  there  is  no  unrighteousness  in  him  \  and  we 
are  to  continue  v.aiting  on  him,  and  using  all  those  means 
which  ai-e  in  our  pov/er,  though  they  cannot  attain  their  end, 
without  his  blessings ;  and,  when  he  is  pleased  to  work  this, 
grace  in  us,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  put  forth  another  act  of 
faith,  which  is  properly  saving,  as  intended  by  the  scripture, 
which  speaks  o^  beHeving  to  the  saving  of  the  soul^  which  con- 
s!$ts  in  Receiving  of  l.im,  and  resting  on  him  for  salvation,  as 
hoping  that  he  hath  died  for  us,  inasmuch  as  he  hath  given  us< 
that  temper  and  disposition  of  soul,  which  is  contained  in  that 
character  which  is  given  of  those  for  whom  Christ  died. 

(2.)  We  must  farther  distinguish  hetvv'een  God's  command- 
ing all  that  sit  under  the  sound  of  the  gospel  to  believe  in 
Christ ;  aiid  his  giving  them  ground  to  expect  salvation,  before. 
'   Sec  IVhitby's  Dkcoiirse,  page  145,  146. 
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Uiey  believe  in  him.  Faith  and  repentance  may  be  asserted  to 
be  duties  incumbent  on  all,  and  demanded  of  them,  when, 
at  the  same  time,  it  doth  not  iollovv  that  all  are  given  to  ex- 
pect salvation,  upon  the  bare  declaration  that  they  are  so. 
Accordingly  the  command  and  encouragement  is  to  be  consi 
dered  in  this  order ;  first,  as  it  respects  our  obligation  to  be- 
lieve ;  and  then,  as  it  respects  our  hope  of  salvation ;  and  nei- 
ther the  former  nor  the  latter  of  these  does,  in  the  least,  infer 
ihat  God  intended  to  save  all  mankind,  or  gave  them  ground 
to  expect  salvation,  who  do  not  believe  in  Christ. 

(3.)  As  to  what  is  farther  suggested,  concerning  salvation's 
being  promised  on  such  conditions,  as  are  known,  both  bv  God 
and  man,  to  be  impossible,  the  only  answer  that  need  be  given 
to  this,  is,  that  though  with  men  this  is  impossible^  ijet  zvith  God 
all  things  are  possible^  Matt.  xix.  26.  When  we  consider  faith 
and  repentance,  as  conditions  connected  with  salvation,  or  as 
evancing  our  right  to  claim  an  interest  in  Christ,  and  that  sal- 
vation, which  is  purchased  by  him,  (in  which  sense,  as  was  be- 
fore observed,  we  do  net  oppose  their  being  called  conditions 
thereof,  by  those  who  r.re  tenacious  of  that  mode  of  speaking  ;* 
and  we  do  not  call  them  impossible  conditions,  any  otherwise 
than  as  they  are  so,  Avithout  the  powerful  energy  of  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  we  cannot  think  that  our  asserting,  that  it  is  impossible 
that  all  mankind  should  thus  repent  and  believe,  is  a  doctrine 
contrary  to  scripture,  which  gives  us  ground  to  conclude,  that 
all  men  shall  not  be  saved,  and  consequently  that  all  shall  not 
believe  to  the  saving  of  the  soul.  And,  when  we  consider  the 
impossibility  thereof,  we  do  not  suppose  that  God  has  given  all 
mankind  ground  to  expect  this  saving  faith,  upon  which  the 
blasphemous  suggestion,  relating  to  his  deluding  men,  is  found- 
ed ;  it  is  enough  for  us  to  say,  that  God  has  not  told  any  one, 
who  attends  on  his  ordinances,  in  hope  of  obtaining  this  grace, 
that  he  will  not  give  him  faith ;  and  more  than  this  need  not 
be  desired  by  persons  to  induce  them  to  perform  this  dut}', 
while  praying  and  waiting  for  the  happy  event  thereof,  to  wit, 
our  obtaining  these  graces,  and  so  being  enabled  to  conclude 
that  Christ  has  died  for  us. 

4.  If  all  the  absurdities  before  mentioned  will  not  take  place 
to  overthrow  the  doctrine  of  particular  redemption,  there  is 
another  argument,  v/hich  tiny,  who  oppose  it,  conclude  to  be 
luianswerable,  namely,  that  it  do<'s  not  conduce  so  much  to  ad- 
vance the  grace  of  God,  as  to  assert  that  Christ  died  for  all 
men,  inasmuch  as  more  are  included  herein,  as  the  objects  of 
ilivine  favour,  therefore  (iod  is  hereby  more  glorified. 

To  this  it  may  be  replied,  tln»t  it  does  not  tend  to  advance  the 
divine  perfections,  to  suppose  that  God  designed  to  save  anv 
*    S>r  J'age  196, 197,  tnUi\ 
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that  shall  perish,  for  that  would  be  to  argue,  as  has  been  befoi  e 
considered,  that  the  purpose  of  God,  with  respect  to  the  salva- 
tion of  many,  is  frustrated.  But,  since  the  stress  of  the  argu- 
ment is  laid  on  the  display  of  the  glory  of  divine  grace ;  that 
does  not  so  much  consist  in  the  extent  of  the  favour,  with  re- 
spect to  a  greater  number  of  persons,  as  it  does  in  its  being  free 
and  undeserved,  and  tending,  for  this  reason,  to  lay  the  highest 
obligation  on  those  who  are  concerned  herein,  which  is  the 
most  known  sense  of  the  word  grace. 

But  inasmuch  as  it  will  be  objected,  that  this  is  only  a  criti- 
cism, respecting  the  sense  of  a  word,  it  may  be  farther  replied 
to  it,  that  if  the  grace,  or  goodness  of  God,  be  more  magnified 
by  universal,  than  particular  redemption,  as  including  more, 
who  are  the  objects  thereof,  the  same  method  of  reasoning 
would  hold  good,  and  they  might  as  well  attempt  to  prove, 
that  there  must  be  an  universal  salvation  of  mankind;  for  that 
would  be  a  greater  display  of  divine  goodness,  than  for  God 
Only  to  sa^'e  a  few ;  and  it  would  be  yet  more  eminently  dis- 
played, had  he  not  only  saved  all  mankind,  but  fallen  angels. 
Shall  the  goodness  of  God  be  pretended  to  be  reflected  on,  be- 
cause he  does  not  extend  it  to  all  that  might  have  been  the  ob- 
jects thereof,  had  he  pleased  i  Has  he  not  a  right  to  do  what 
he  will  with  his  own  ?  And  may  not  his  favour  be  communica- 
ted in  a  discriminating  way,  whereby  it  will  be  more  advanced 
and  adored,  by  those  who  are  the  objects  thereof,  without  oui* 
taking  occasion  fi-om  thence  to  reply  against  him,  or  say,  what 
dost  thou  ? 

And  to  this  it  may  be  added,  that  they,  who  make  use  of  this 
method  of  reasoning,  ought  to  consider  that  it  tends  as  much 
to  militate  against  the  doctrine  they  maintain,  namely,  that 
God  hath  put  all  mankind  into  a  salvable  state,  or  that  Christ, 
by  his  death,  procured  a  possibility  of  salvation  for  all ;  which, 
according  to  their  argument,  is  not  so  great  a  display  of  the 
divine  goodness,  as  though  God  hod  actually  saved  all  man- 
kind, which  he  might  have  done ;  for  he  might  have  given  re- 
pentance and  remission  of  sins  to  all,  as  well  as  sent  his  Son 
to  die  for  all ;  therefore,  upon  this  head  of  argument,  univer- 
sal redemption  cannot  be  defended,  without  asserting  univer- 
sal salvation.  71ms  concerning  those  absurdities  which  are  pre- 
tended to  be  fastened  nn  the  doctrine  of  pai-ticular  redemption  ; 
we  proceed  to  consider  the  last  and  principal  argument  that  is 
generally  brought  against  it,  namely, 

5.  That  it  is  contrary  to  the  express  words  of  scripture  :  and 

some  speak  with  so  much  assurance,  as  though  there  Avere  not. 

one  word  in  scripture,  intimating,  that  our  Lord  died  only  for 

a  few,  or  only  for  the  elect  ;*  though  others  will  own,  that  there 

*  See  Whitb^s  Discourse,  iic.page  113- 
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arc  some  scMptures  that  assert  particular  redemption,  but  that 
these  are  but  tew  ;  and  therefore  the  doctrine  of  universal  re- 
demption must  be  aquiesccd  in,  as  being  maintained  by  a  far 
greater  number  cf  scriptures  :  but,  in  answer  to  this,  let  it  be 
considered,  that  it  is  not  the  number  of  scriptures,  brought  in 
defence  of  either  side  of  the  question,  that  will  give  any  great 
advantage  to  the  cause  they  maintain,  unless  it  could  be  made 
appear  that  they  understood  them  in  the  true  and  genuine  sense 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  therein:  but  this  is  not  to  be  passed  over, 
without  a  farther  enquiry  into  the  sense  thereof,  which  we 
shall  do,  and  endeavour  to  prove  that  it  does  not  overthrow  the 
doctrine  we  have  been  maintaining,  how  much  soever  the  mode 
of  expression  may  seem  to  oppose  it ;  and,  in  order  hereunto, 
we  shall  first  consider  in  what  sense  a//,  all  V7e?i,  the  worlds  all 
the  world,  and  such-like  words  are  taken  in  scripture,  as  well 
as  in  common  modes  of  speaking,  in  those  matters  that  do  not 
immediately  relate  to  the  subject  of  universal  redemption ;  and 
then  we  may,  without  much  difficulty,  apply  the  same  limita- 
tions to  the  like  manner  of  speaking,  which  we  find  in  those 
scriptures  which  are  brought  for  the  proof  of  universal  redemp- 
tion. Here  we  arc  to  enquire  into  the  meaning  of  those  words 
that  are  used,  which  seem  to  denote  the  universality  of  the  sub- 
ject spoken  of,  when  nothing  less  is  intended  thereby,  in  va- 
rious instances,  which  have  no  immediate  reference  to  the  doc- 
trine of  redemption.    And, 

(1.)  As  to  the  word  all.  It  is  certain,  that  it  is  often  used 
>vhen  every  individual  is  not  intended  thereby  :  thus  we  read 
in  Exod.  ix.  6.  that  all  the  cattle  of  Egypt  died,  when  the  plague 
of  murrain  was  inflicted  on  the  beasts;  whereas  it  is  said,  in 
the  following  words,  that  none  of  the  cattle  of  the  children  of 
Israel  died ;  and,  from  ver.  3.  it  appears  that  none  of  the  Egyp- 
tianfP  cattle  died,  save  those  in  the  field;  and  it  is  plain,  that 
there  was  a  great  number  of  cattle  that  died  not,  which  were 
reserved  to  be  cut  off  by  a  following  plague,  viz.  that  of  haily 
in  ver.  19.  jVIorc-over,  it  is  said,  in  ver.  25.  that  the  hail  sinote 
every  herb  of  the  f  eld,  and  brake  every  tree  of  the  field ;  yet  we 
read,  in  chap.  x.  5.  of  the  locusts  eating  the  residue  of  that 
which  escaped,  and  remained  iinto  them  from  the  hail. 

Again,  we  read,  in  Exod.  xxxii.  3.  that  all  the  people  brake 
off'  the  golden  car-rings  rvhich  were  in  their  ears,  of  which 
Aaron  made  the  calf,  which  they  worshipped ;  whereas  it  is 
not  prol)al)le  tliat  all  wore  ear-rings ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  all 
did  not  join  with  them,  who  committed  idolatty  herein;  for 
the  apostle  intimates  as  much,  when  he  speaks  of  *5wr  o/'M^m 
as  being  idolaters,  who  sat  doxvn  to  eat  and  drink,  and  rose  np  to 
play,  1  Cor.  x.  7.  And  some  conclude,  that  those  of  the  tribe 
'^f  I.'. vi,  who  gathered  themselves  nnfo  Mosef,  and  joined  with 
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inim  in  executing  the  vengeance  of  God  on  the  idolaters,  are 
said  to  be  on  the  Lord''s  sick  ;  not  barely  because  they  repented 
of  their  idolatry,  but  because  they  did  not  join  with  the  rest  in 
it ;  and,  if  this  be  the  sense  of  the  text,  yet  it  does  not  appear 
that  they  were  all  exempted  from  the  charge  of  idolatry,  though 
it  be  said,  that  all  the  sons  of  Levi  xvere  gathered  to  him  ;  for 
we  read,  in  ver.  29.  of  everij  mnn''s  slaying  his  son,  and  his  bro- 
ther ;  and,  in  Deut.  xxxiii.  9.  it  is  said,  on  this  occasion,  that 
they  did  not  know  their  fathers,  nor  their  children,  that  is,  they 
did  not  spare  them ;  therefore  some  of  that,  as  well  as  the  other 
tribes,  joined  in  the  idolatry,  though  they  were  all  gathered  to 
Moses,  as  being  on  the  Lord's  side. 

Again,  we  read,  in  Zeph.  ii.  14.  where  the  prophet  speaks 
concerning  God'^s  destroying  Syria,  and  jnaking  Nineveh  deso- 
late, that  all  the  beasts  of  the  nations  shall  lodge  in  the  upper 
lintels  of  it ;  by  which  he  intends  that  those  beasts,  that  gene- 
rally lodge  in  the  wilderness,  or  in  places  remote  from  cities, 
such  as  the  cormorant  and  bittern,  &c.  should  take  up  their  re- 
sidence in  those  places,  which  M^ere  formerly  inhabited  by  the 
Ninevites ;  therefore  all  the  beasts  cannot  be  supposed  to  sig- 
nify all  that  were  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Again,  the  prophet  Isaiah,  in  chap.  ii.  2.  when  speaking  of 
the  multitude  which  should  come  to  the  mountain  of  the  hordes 
house,  which  he  expresses  by  all  nations  coming  to  it,  explains 
what  is  meant  by  all  nations  coming  to  it,  in  the  following  verse, 
namely,  th^t  7}jany  people  should  say,  Let  us  go  up  to  the  moun- 
tain of  the  Lord;  and  the  prophet  Micah,  referring  to  the  same 
thing,  says,  in  chapi  iv.  2.  that  ma^iy  nations  shall  say.  Let  us 
go  up  to  it,  as  containing  a  prediction  of  what  was  to  be  fulfilled 
in  the  gospel-day,  in  those  that,  out  of  various  nations,  adhe- 
red to  the  true  religion. 

Again,  it  is  said,  in  1  Chron.  xiv.  17'.  that  the  fame  of  David 
went  forth  into  all  the  lands,  which  cannot  be  meant  of  those 
which  were  far  remote,  but  those  that  were  round  about  Judea. 

Moreover,  it  is  said,  in  Matt.  iii.  5,  G.  that  Jerusalem,  and 
all  fudea,  and  all  the  region  round  about  Jordan,  xvent  out  to 
John,  and  xvere  baptized  of  him  ;  which  cannot  be  understood 
in  any  other  sense,  but  that  a  great  number  of  them  went  out 
to  him  for  that  purpose.  And  when  it  is  said,  in  Matt.  xxi. 
26.  that  all  men  held  John  as  a  prophet,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  and  many  others,  who  cast  con- 
tempt on  him,  held  him  to  be  so ;  but  that  there  were  a  great 
many  who  esteemed  him  as  such.  And  when  our  Saviour  says, 
in  Matt.  x.  22.  Te  shall  be  hated  of  all  men  for  my  name's  sake, 
it  is  certain,  that  those  that  embraced  Christianity  are  to  be  ex- 
eluded  out  of  their  number  who  hated  them.  Again,  when  it 
is  said,  in  Acts  ii.  5.  that  there  were  dwelling  at  Jerusalem, 
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yews  of  every  nation  tinder  heaven^  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  there  were  Jews  residing  in  every  nation,  who  resorted  to 
Jerusalem ;  upon  which  occasion,  a  learned  writer  *  puts  tlu$ 
question,  Were  there  any  who  resorted  there  from  England  or 
Scotland  ? 

Again,  we  read,  in  John  iii.  26.  that  John"'s  disciples  came 
to  him,  complaining,  that  Jesns  baptized^  and  all  men  came  un-> 
to  him  ;  by  which  nothing  more  is  to  be  understood,  but  tha|; 
many,  among  the  Jews  attended  on  his  ministry,  which  were, 
by  far,  the  smaller  part  of  that  nation.  By  these,  and  many 
other  scriptures,  that  might  be  brought  to  the  same  purpose,  it 
appears,  that  the  word  All  sometimes  denotes  not  every  indi- 
vidual, but  a  part  of  mankind. 

(2.)  Let  us  now  consider  the  sense  in  which  we  are  to  un- 
derstand the  worlds  or  all  the  world ;  from  whence  it  will  ap- 
pear, that  only  a  small  part  of  the  world  is  intended  thereby  in 
many  scriptures  :  thus  the  Pharisees  said,  upon  the  occasion 
of  a  number  of  the  Jews  following  our  Saviour,  in  John  xi.  19. 
The  world  is  gone  after  him.  How  small  a  part  of  the  world 
was  the  Jewish  nation  ?  and  how  small  a  part  of  the  Jewish  na- 
tion attended  on  our  Saviour's  ministry?  yet  this  is  called  the 
•world. 

Again,  it  is  said,  in  Luke  ii.  1.  There  went  out  a  decree  fron 
Aug-iistiis^  tliut  all  the  world  should  be  taxed ;  by  which  nothing 
more  is  intended  than  those  countries  that  were  subject  to  the 
Roman  empire  ;  and,  in  Acts  xvii.  26.  it  is  said,  that  these  thai 
have  turned  the  world  upside  down^  are  come  hither  also  ;  which 
cannot  be  meant  in  any  other  sense,  but  those  parts  of  the  world 
where  the  apostles  had  exercised  their  ministry.  And  when  the 
apostle  tells  the  church,  in  Rom.  i.  8.  that  their  faith  ivas  spoken  of 
throughout  the  whole  xvorld^  he  only  means  those  other  churches 
that  were  planted  in  several  parts  of  the  world.  And,  in  Acts 
xi.  28.  it  is  said,  that  Agabus  signified^  by  the  Spirit^  that  there, 
should  be  a  great  dearth^  throughout  all  the  ivorld ;  by  which 
nothing  is  mt-ant  but  all  adj;icent  countries,  which  is  to  be  ta- 
ken in  the  same  sense,  as  when  it  is  said,  in  Gen.  xli.  51.  that 
all  countries  came  into  Egypt  to  buy  corn,  because  the  famine 
ivas  so  sore  in  cdl  lands,  that  is,  in  the  parts  adjacent  to  fig)'pt : 
thus  we  have  sufficient  ground  to  cojiclude,  that  all  men,  the 
ivorld,  and  ail  the  world,  is  often  taken  for  a  su\all  part  of  man- 
kind. 

But,  that  we  may  be  a  little  more  particular  in  considering 

the  various  limitations  these  words  are  subject  to  in  scriptun-, 

as  well  as  in  our  common  modes  of  speaking,  let  it  be  observed^ 

\st.  That  sometimes  nothing  is  intended  by  all  mejt,  but  ail 

orts  of  men,  without  distinction  of  sex,  nation,  estate,  qualitVi 

'    Vid.  r.rn^.  in  he. 

You  IL  X  X 
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and  condition,  of  men  in  the  world :  thus  the  apostle  says,  in 
1  Cor.  ix.  19.  I  made  myself  servant  to  all,  that  I  might  gain 
the  more;  this  he  explains  in  the  following  verses,  as  including 
men  ot  all  ranks  and  characters  :  To  the  jfervs,  I  became  a  jfezv; 
to  them  that  were  under  the  laxo,  as  under  the  law  ;  to  them  that 
were  without  the  law,  as  without  law ;  to  the  weak,  I  became 
weak :  I  became  all  things  to  all  men,  that  by  any  means  I  might 
gain  some, 

2dly,  Sometimes  the  word  All,  or  the  world,  is  taken  for  tho 
Gentiles,  in  opposition  to  the  Jews :  thus  the  apostle  saith,  in 
Rom.  xi,  12.  Now  if  the  Jail  of  them,  viz.  the  Jews,  be  the 
riches  of  the  world,  that  is,  of  the  Gentiles,  as  he  explains  it  in 
the  following  words ;  And  the  diminishing  of  them  the  riches  of 
the  Gentiles,  how  much  more  their  fulness  ?  and  in  ver.  32.  he 
saith,  God  hath  concluded  all  in  unbelief,  that  he  might  have7ner- 
cy  upon  all.* 

2dli/,  The  world  is  sometimes  taken  for  those  who  do  not 
believe,  in  opposition  to  the  church :  thus  it  is  said,  in  Rev. 
xiii.  3,  4.  All  the  worldwondered after  the  beast  and  they  wor- 
shipped the  dragon;  v/hich  is  farther  explained,  in  ver.  8.  where 
it  is  said,  that  all  that  dwell  upon  the  earth  shall  xvorship  hiin, 
whose  names  are  not  ivritten  in  the  book  of  life ;  and  in  1  John 
v.  19.  it  is  said.  We  know  that  we  are  of  God,  and  the  whole 
Xvorld  lieth  in  -wickedness,  or,  as  some  render  it,f  in  the  xvicked 
one,  as  being  subject  to  Satan  ;  but  the  church  is  exempted  from 
that  charge,  notwithstanding  the  universality  of  this  expression. 

4thly,  Sometimes  the  word  All  is  limited  by  the  nature  of 
the  thing  tpoken  of,  which  is  very  easy  to  be  understood,  though 
not  expressed  :  thus  the  apostle  in  Tit.  ii.  9.  exhorts  servants  to 
be  obedient  unto  their  orv7i  masters,  and  to  please  them  xvell  in  all 
things;  which  must  be  certainly  understood  as  intending  all 
things  just,  and  not  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God,  or  the  civil 
laws  of  the  land,  in  which  they  live. 

Sthly,  The  word  All  is  often  used,  not  only  in  scripture,  but 
in  our  common  modes  of  speaking,  to  signify  only  those,  who 
are  the  objects  of  that  thing,  which  is  done  for  them,  and  then 
the  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  action,  or  the  person  that  performs 
it ;  as  when  we  say,  all  malefactors  under  a  sentence  of  death, 
are  to  be  pardoned  by  the  king ;  we  mean  nothing  else  by  it, 
but  that  all,  who  are  pardoned,  do  receive  their  pardon  from 
him ;  or  when  we  say,  that  virtue  renders  all  men  happy,  and 
vice  miserable ;  we  mean,  that  all  who  are  virtuous  are  happy, 
9.nd  all  who  are  vicious  miserable ;  not  that  virtue,  abstracted 
from  the  exercise  thereof,  makes  any  happy,  or  vice  miserable; 
in  which  case,  the  word  all  is  not  taken  for  every  individual 
person,  but  only  for  those  who  are  either  good  or  bad :  and  this 
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,is  agreeable  to  the  scripture-mode  of  speaking;  as  when  it  i^ 
said,  in  Prov.  xxiii.  21.  Drotvsincss  .shciil  clothe  a  viaii^  or  every 
man,  with  rags  ;  or  sloth  reduces  all  to  poveriy  ;  not  ail  miui- 
kind,  but  all  who  ixxc  addicted  to  this  vice. 

Moreover,  it  is  said,  in  Psal.  cxlv.  14.  The  lord  upholdetk 
all  that  fall ^  and  raiseth  up  all  those  that  be  boxvcd  doxvn  ;  which 
is  not  to  be  understood,  as  though  God  keeps  all  mankind  from 
falling,  or  raises  every  individual  person,  that  is  bowed  down, 
so  as  not  to  suffer  him  to  sink  under  his  burden ;  but  that  all 
who  are  upheld,  or  raised  up,  when  bowed  down,  are  made  par- 
takers of  this  privilege  by  the  Lord  alone. 

Having  shewn  in  what  sense  the  word  All^  or  all  the  ivorldy 
is  frequently  used  in  scripture,  when  not  applied  to  the  doctrine 
of  redemption  ;  we  shall  now  consider  the  application  thereof 
unto  it,  whereby  it  may  appear,  that  those  scriptures,  which  are 
generally  brought  in  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  universal  re- 
demption, do  not  tend  to  support  it,  or  overthrow  the  contrary 
doctrine  that  we  are  maintaining. 

1.  The  first  scripture,  that  is  often  referred  to  for  that  pur- 
pose, is  1  John  ii.  2.  in  which  it  is  said,  concerning  our  Saviour, 
that  he  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins^  and  not  for  ours  only^  but 
also  for  the  sins  of  the  xvhole  xvorld.  For  the  understanding  of 
which,  we  must  consider,  that  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
apostle  writes  this  epistle  to  the  converted  Jews,  scattered 
through  various  countries  in  Asia,  as  Peter  is  said  to  do,  1  Pet. 
i.  1.  and  James,  James  i.  1.  for  which  reason  thev  are  called 
general  epistles;  as  likewise  this  of  John  is,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  not  addressed  to  particular  churches  among  the  Gentiles, 
converted  to  the  taith,  as  most  of  the  apostle  Paul's  are.  Now, 
it  is  plain,  that,  in  the  scripture  but  now  mentioned,  when  these 
believing  Jews  are  given  to  understand,  that  Christ  is  a  propi- 
tiation for  their  sins^  and  not  for  their'*s  cnli/y  but  for  the  sins  of 
the  xvhole  world;  the  meaning  is,  not  for  their  sins  only,  who 
were  Jews,  but  for  the  sins  of  the  believing  Gentiles,  or  those 
who  were  converted  by  the  ministry  of  the  apostle  Paul,  who 
is  called  the  apostle  of  the  Ge?Jtiles,  This  has  been  before  con- 
sidered to  be  the  meaning  of  the  word  world  in  many  scrip- 
tures ;  and  so  the  sense  is,  that  tiie  saving  effects  of  Christ's 
death  redound  to  all  whobelieve,  throughout  the  world,  whether 
Jews  or  Gentiles. 

2.  Another  scripture  generally  brought  to  prove  universal 
redemption,  is,  that  in  Heb.  ii.  9.  That  he^  to  wit,  Christ,  by 
the  grace  of  God^  should  taste  death  for  every  man.  For  the 
understanding  of  which,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  words 
immediately  following,  which  are  plainly  an  illustration  thereof; 
accordingly  they,  for  whom  Christ  tasted  death,  are  stvled 
manu  sonsj  who  nrc  to  be  ('■•■ough'  (0  ghn^  :  and,  in  order  there- 
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Unto,  Christ,  the  Captain  of  their  salvation,  was  made  perfect 
through  sufferings,  which  is  an  explication  of  his  being  crowned 
rvith  glory  and  honour,  for  the  suffering  of  death  ;  and  it  plainly 
proves,  that  it  was  ioi"  these  only  that  he  tasted  death,  and  that 
by  everif  man,  for  whom  he  tasted  it,  is  meant  every  one  of  his 
yons,  or  of  those  who  are  described,  in  ver.  11.  as  sanctified^ 
and  whom  he  is  7wt  ashamed  to  call  brethren  ;  and  they  are  fur- 
tlier  styled,  in  ver.  13.  The  children  xvhom  God  hath  given  him; 
so  that  this  sense  of  the  words  being  so  agreeable  to  the  con- 
text, which  asserts  the  doctrine  of  particular  redemption,  it  can- 
not reasonably  be  supposed  that  they  are  to  be  taken  in  a  sense 
which  has  a  tendency  to  overthrow  it,  or  prove  that  Christ  died 
equally  and  alike  for  all  men. 

3.  Another  scripture,  brought  for  the  same  purpose,  is  1  Cor. 
XV.  22.  As  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made 
alive.  But  let  it  be  considered,  that  the  apostle  is  not  speaking 
directly  concerning  redemption  in  this  text,  but  concerning  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead  ;  and,  if  it  be  understood  of  a  glorious 
resurrection  unto  eternal  life,  no  one  can  suppose  that  every  in- 
dividual of  mankind  shall  be  made  partaker  of  this  blessing, 
which  is  also  obvious,  from  vfhat  is  said  in  the  verse  imme- 
diately following,  where  they  who  are  said  to  be  made  alive  in 
Christ,  are  described  us  such,  whom  he  has  a  special  propriety 
in,  Christ  the  first  fruits,  aflerivardtheij  that  are  ChrisCs  at  his 
coming;  and  therefore  the  meaning  is  only  this,  that  all  of  them, 
who  shall  be  raised  up  in  glory,  shall  obtain  this  privilege  by 
Christ,  whose  resurrection  was  the  first-fruits  thereof. 

I  am  sensible  that  the  reason  of  the  application  of  this  scrip- 
ture to  prove  universal  redemption,  is  principally  taken  from 
the  opposition  that  there  seems  to  be  between  the  death  of  all 
mankind  in  Adam,  and  the  life  which  is  obtained  by  Christ; 
and  therefore  they  suppose,  that  the  happiness,  which  we  enjoy 
by  him,  is  of  equal  extent  with  the  misery  wc  sustained  by  the 
fall  of  Adam :  but,  if  this  were  the  sense  of  the  text,  it  must 
prove  an  universal  salvation,  and  not  barely  the  possibility  there- 
of; since  the  apostle  is  speaking  of  a  privilege  that  should  be 
conferred  in  the  end  of  time,  and  not  of  that  which  we  enjoy  un- 
der the  gospel-dispensation  ;  accordingly  it  does  not,  in  the 
least,  answer  the  end  for  which  it  is  brought. 

4.  The  next  scripture,  by  which  it  is  supposed  that  universal 
redemption  may  be  defended,  is  that  in  Rom.  v.  18.  As  by  the 
offence  of  otie,  judgment  came  upon  all  men  to  condemnation  ; 
even  so  by  the  righteousness  of  one,  the  free  gift  cayne  upon  all 
?nen  unto  Justification  of  Ife.  For  the  understanding  of  which 
.scripture,  let  it  be  considered,  that  the  blessing,  which  is  said  to 
extend  to  all,  is  no  less  than  justification  of  life,  and  not  merely 
•A  possibility  of  attaining  salvation;  and,  in  the  foregoino- ver^.e. 
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ihev,  who  are  interested  in  this  privilege,  arc  said  to  receive 
abundance  of  grace ^  and  of  the  gift  cf  righteousnes,^^  and  to 
reign  in  life  by  fesus  Christ.  Now  certainly  this  privilege  is 
too  great  to  bt  applied  to  the  whole  world;  and,  indeed,  that 
which  the  apostle,  in  this  verse,  considers,  as  being  upon  all 
men  unto  justification  of  life ^  he  explains,  when  he  says.  Many 
shall  he  made  righteous  ;  therefore  this  free  gift^  which  came 
upon  all  men  unto  justification^  intends  nothing  else,  but  that  a 
select  number,  who  are  said  to  be  many,  or  the  whole  multi- 
tude of  those  who  do,  or  shall  believe,  shall  be  made  righteous* 

Object.  If  it  be  objected  to  this  sense  of  the  text,  that  there 
is  an  opposition  between  that  judgment  which  came  by  the  of- 
fence of  one,  to  wit,  Adam,  upon  all  men,  unto  condemnation^ 
and  that  righteousness,  which  came  upon  all  men,  unto  justifi- 
cation ;  and  therefore  all  men  must  be  taken  in  the  same  sense 
in  both  parts  of  the  verse,  and  consequently  must  be  extended 
to  all  the  world. 

Ansxv.  To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  it  is  not  nccessar)',  nor 
reasonab/le,  to  suppose,  that  these  terms  of  opposition  have  any 
respect  to  the  universal  extent  of  condemnation  and  justifica- 
tion ;  for  the  apostle's  design  is  not  to  compare  the  number  of 
those  who  shall  be  justified,  with  that  of  those  who  were  con- 
demned by  the  fall  of  Adam ;  but  to  compare  the  two  heads 
together,  Adam  and  Christ,  and  to  shew,  that  as  we  are  liable 
to  condemnation  by  the  one,  so  we  obtain  the  gift  of  righteous- 
ness by  the  other;  which  is  plainly  the  apostle's  method  of 
reasoning,  agreeable  to  the  whole  scope  of  the  chapter,  as  may 
easily  be  observed,  by  those  who  compare  these  words  widi 
several  foregoing  verses. 

5.  There  is  another  scripture  brought  to  prove  universal  re- 
demption, in  2  Cor.  v.  14,  15.  The  love  of  Christ  constrainetk 
us  ;  because  we  thus  judge,  that  if  one  died  Jor  all,  then  were 
all  dead ;  by  which  it  is  supposed,  that  the  apostle  is  here  pro- 
ving that  all  mankind  are  dead  in  sin,  and  that  the  medium  by 
which  he  proves  it,  is  Christ's  dying  for  all  men ;  so  that  the 
remedy  is  as  extensive  as  the  disease,  and  therefore  that  this  is 
an  undeniable  proof  of  universal  redcni})tion. 

But  this  is  not  a  true  representation  of  tiie  apostle's  method 
of  reasoning;  for  he  tiesigns  not  to  ])rovc  that  all  were  dead  in 
sin,  but  to  it.  That  this  may  appear,  let  us  consider  the  con- 
nexion of  this  text  with  what  goes  before.  The  apostle  speaks 
of  them,  in  the  foregoing  verses,  as  having  assurance  of  their 
future  sah  ation,  and  as  groaning  la  he  clothed  upon  with  their 
house,  which  is  from  heaven;  and  as  having  the  first  fruits  of 
the  Spirit,  and  says  that  the  apostles  were  made  manifest  in 
their  consciences,  that  is,  tliey  had  something  in  their  own  con- 
5.t;itncos  that  evinced  tiie  success  of  their  ministrv  to  them. 
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upon  which  account  they  had  occasion  to  glory  on  their  behalf; 
all  which  expressions  denote  them  to  have  been  in  a  converted 
state.  And  the  apostle  adds,  in  ver.  13.  Whether  we  be  beside  our- 
selves^ or  xvhether  we  be  sober ^  that  is,  whether  we  have  a  great- 
er or  less  degree  of  fervency  in  preaching  the  gospel,  it  is  for 
God,  that  is  for  his  glory,  and  for  your  sakes ;  for  the  love  of 
Christ,  that  is,  either  his  love  to  us,  or  our  love  to  him,  con- 
straineth  us  hereunto ;  because  we  thus  judge,  that  if  one, 
namely,  Christ,  died  for  all,  that  is,  for  you  all,  then  were  all 
dead,  or  you  all  arc  dead,  that  is,  not  dead  in  sin,  but  you  are 
made  partakers  of  that  communion  which  believers  have  with 
Christ  in  his  death,  whereby  they  are  said  to  be  dead  unto  sin^ 
and  unto  the  world ;  and  the  result  hereof  is,  that  they  are  obli- 
ged to  live  not  to  themselves  but  to  Christ.  This  seems  more 
agreeable  to  the  design  of  the  apostle,  than  to  suppose  that  he 
intends  only  to  prove  the  fall  of  man,  from  his  being  recovered 
by  Christ,  since  there  is  no  appearance  of  any  argument  to  the 
like  purpose,  in  any  other  part  of  the  apostle's  writings ;  whereas 
our  being  dead  to  sin,  as  the  consequence  of  Christ's  death,  is 
what  he  often  mentions,  and,  indeed,  it  seems  to  be  one  of  his 
peculiar  phrases  :  thus  he  speaks  of  believei-s,  as  being  dead  to 
sin^  Rom.  vi.  2.  and  dead  with  Christy  ver.  8.  and  elsewhere  he 
says,  Tou  are  dead^  Col.  iii.  3.  that  is,  you  have  communion  with 
Christ,  in  his  death,  or  are  dead  unto  sin ;  and  the  apostle 
speaks  of  their  being  dead  zuith  Christ  from  the  rudiments  of 
the  ivorld^  chap.  ii.  20.  that  is,  if  you  have  communion  with 
Christ,  in  his  death,  you  are  obliged  not  to  observe  the  cere- 
monial law,  which  is  called  the  rudiments  of  the  world ;  and, 
in  several  other  places,  he  speaks  of  believers  being  crucified, 
dead,  buried,  and  risen,  from  the  dead,  as  having  communion 
with  Christ  therein,  or  being  made  partakers  of  those  benefits 
which  he  procured  thereby.  If,  therefore,  this  be  the  apostle's 
frequent  method  of  speaking,  why  may  not  we  suppose,  that  in 
this  verse,  under  our  present  consideration,  he  argues,  that  be- 
cause Christ  died  for  them  all^  therefore  they  were^  or  theij  arc 
all  dead;  *  And,  being  thus  dead,  they  are  obliged,  as  he  ob- 
serves in  the  following  verse,  not  to  live  to  themselves^  but  tc 
Christ  that  died  for  them,  and  thereby  procured  this  privilege, 
which  they  are  made  partakers  of.  If  this  sense  of  the  text  be 
but  allowed  to  be  equally  probable  with  the  other,  it  will  so  far 
weaken  the  force  thereof,  as  that  it  will  not  appear,  from  this 
scripture,  that  Christ  died  for  all  men. 

6.  Universal  redemption  is  attempted  to  be  proved,  from 

*  It  mail  be  observed,  that  as  in  the  scriptures  before  mentioned,  the  same  -word 
«T»3'rtvov  is  used  in  the  same  tense,  namely,  the  Sfcond  aorist,  which  our  translntore 
think  fit  to  render  in  the  present  tense  ;  and  therefore  it  may  as  wcU  be  rendered 
here  in  the  present  tense,  and  so  the  meaning  is,  You  all  for  whom  Christ  died  art 
'icad. 
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John  iii.  16.  God  so  loved  the  worlds  that  he  gave  his  only  be- 
gotten Son^  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish, 
but  have  everlasting  life :  But,  if  we  understand  the  xvorld,  as 
taken  for  the  Gcmiles,  as  it  is  oftentimes  in  scripture,  then  the 
sense  of  the  text  seems  to  be  this,  which  is  not  inconsistent 
with  special  redemption,  namely,  that  the  love  of  God,  which 
was  expressed  in  sending  his  Son  to  die  for  those  whom  he  de- 
signed hereby  to  redeem,  is  of  a  much  larger  extent,  as  to  the 
objects  thereof,  than  it  was  in  former  ages ;  for  it  includes  in 
it  not  only  those  who  believe  among  the  Jews,  but  whosoever 
believes  in  him,  throughout  the  world ;  not  that  their  believing 
in  him  is  the  foundation,  or  cause,  but  the  effect  of  his  love,  and 
is  to  be  considered  as  the  character  of  the  persons,  who  are  the 
objects  thereof.  In  this  sense,  v/e  ai-e  also  to  understand  ano- 
ther scripture,  in  John  i.  29.  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  which 
taketh  azuay  the  sin  of  the  xvorld^  that  is,  of  all  those  whose  sins 
are  expiated  herby,  throughout  the  whole  world. 

7.  The  doctrine  of  universal  redemption  is  farther  maintain- 
ed, from  our  Saviour's  words,  in  John  vi.  33.  The  bread  of 
God  is  he  that  cometh  down  from  heaven,  and  giveth  life  unto 
the  world;  which  is  explained  in  ver.  51.  I  am  the  living  breads 
which  came  down  from  heaven;  if  any  man  eat  of  this  bread,  he 
shall  live  for  ever  ;  and  the  bread  that  I  will  give,  is  my  flesh, 
which  I  will  give  for  the  life  of  the  world:  But  it  does  not  ap- 
pear, that  Christ  hereby  intends  that  his  death  was  a  price  of 
redemption  paid  for  all  mankind;  for  he  speaks  of  the  applica- 
tion of  redemption,  which  is  expressed  by  his  giving  life,  and 
not  barely  of  his  procuring  a  possibility  of  its  being  attained ; 
and  they,  to  whom  he  gives  this  privilege,  are  described  as  ap- 
plying it  to  themselves,  by  faith,  which  is  doubtless,  the  mean- 
ing of  that  metaphorical  expression,  whereby  persons  are  said 
to  eat  of  this  bread,  or  his  flesh;  so  that  the  meaning  of  this 
scripture  is,  that  the  death  of  Christ  is  appointed,  as  the  great 
means  whereby  all  men,  throughout  the  whole  world,  who  ap- 
ply it  by  faith,  should  attain  eternal  life  :  But  tliis  cannot  be 
said  of  all,  without  exem])tion  ;  and  therefore  it  does  not  from 
hence  appear,  that  Christ's  death  was  designed  to  procure  life 
for  the  world. 

8.  There  is  another  scripture,  brought  to  the  same  purpose, 
in  Matt,  xviii.  11.  The  Son  of  man  is  come  to  save  that  which 
is  lost,  that  is,  as  they  suppose,  all  that  were  lost ;  and  conse- 
quently, since  the  whole  world  was  brought  into  a  lost  state  by 
the  fall,  Christ  came  to  save  th^m.  The  whole  stress  of  this 
argument  is  laid  on  the  sense  that  they  give  of  the  Greek  word*, 
which  we  render,  that  rvhich  was  lost,  whereby  they  understand 
rvery  one  that  was  lost;  whereas  it  only  denotes,  that  salvation 

•  T9oc3-:M>c;. 
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supposes  them,  that  have  an  interest  in  it,  to  have  been  in  a 
lost  state.  And,  indeed,  the  text  does  not  seem  immediately 
to  respect  the  purchase  of  redemption,  or  salvation,  bv  Christ's 
shedding  his  blood,  as  a  Priest,  but  the  application  thereof,  in 
efFectualiy  calling,  and  thereby  saving  lost  sinners.  This  is  il- 
lustrated bv  the  parable  of  the  lost  sheep^  (in  the  following 
words,)  which  the  shepherd  brings  back  tc  the  fold,  upon  which 
occasion  he  says,  that  it  is  not  the  will  of  your  Father  which  is 
in  heaven^  that  one  of  these  little  ones  should  perish.  And  this 
farther  appears,  from  our  Saviour's  using  the  same  mode  of 
speaking,  with  this  addition,  that  he  came  to  seek^  as  well  as  to 
save^  Luke  xix.  9,  10.  them,  upon  the  occasion  of  bis  convert- 
ing Zaccheus,  and  telling  him,  that  salvation  xuas  come  to  his 
house.  And  this  agrees  well  with  tliat  prediction  relating  to  " 
Christ's  executing  his  Prophetical  office,  in  the  salvation  of  his 
people,  as  being  their  Shepherd ;  in  v/hich  he  is  represented,  as 
saying,  /  iiv'//  seek  that  xvhich  ivas  lost^  and  bring  again  that 
xvhich  was  driven  away^  and  zuill  bind  up  that  which  was  bro- 
ken^ and -will  strengthen  that  xvhich  xvas  sick,  Ezek.  xxxiv.  16» 
Moreover,  the  parable  of  the  lost  sheep,  which  Christ  recover* 
ed,  appears  bv  its  connexion  with  the  foregoing  verses,  to  have 
a  particul'ir  respect  to  those  little,  or  humble  ones,  that  believe 
in  him,  who  went  astray,  by  reason  of  some  offences  that  were 
cast  in  their  way ;  and  therefore,  when  he  had  denounced  a 
threatening  against  those  who  should  offend  any  of  them,  and 
cautioned  the  world  that  they  should  not  do  this,  by  despising 
them,  Matt,  xviii.  6, 10.  he  supposes  this  treatment  would  cause 
some  of  them  to  go  astray;  upon  which  he  says,  that  one  of  his 
ends  of  coming  into  the  world,  was  to  seek,  to  save,  and  to  re- 
cover them. 

9.  Universal  redemption  is  farther  argued,  from  the  univer- 
sality of  divine  grace ;  and  accordingly  that  text  is  often  re* 
ferred  to,  in  Tit.  ii.  11,  The  grace  of  God  that  bringelh  sahtt' 
tion,  hath  appeared  to  all  men :  But  this  seems  very  remote  from 
the  sense  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  these  words  ;  for  by  the  grace 
of  God  is  meant  the  gospel,  that  brings  the  glad  tidings  of  sal- 
vation ;  and  its  appearing  to  all  men,  signifies  being  preached 
to  the  Gentifes  :  or  suppose,  by  the  grace  of  God,  we  under- 
stand the  display  of  his  grace  in  the  work  of  redemption,  it  is 
not  said,  that  it  was  designed  for,  or  applied  to  all  men,  but  on- 
ly that  the  publication  thereof  is  more  general  than  it  had  for- 
merlv  been.  And  when  the  apostle,  in  ver.  14.  speaks  more 
particular!}-  concerning  redemption,  he  alters  his  mode  of  ex- 
pression, and  considers  it,  with  its  just  limitation,  with  respect 
to  the  objects  thereof,  viz.  that  he  gave  himself  for  us, that  he 
might  redeem  lis  from  all  iniquity,  and  purify  unto  himself  a  pe- 
culiar people,  zealous  of  good  xvorks»     We  shall  add  but  one 
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scripture  more,   which  is  brought  in  defence  of  universal  re- 
demption, viz. 

10.  That  in  which  the  apostle  speaks  of  God,  in  1  Tim.  iv.  10. 
as  the  Saviour  of  ail  men^  especially  of  those  tliat  believe;  where- 
in universal  redemption  is  not  asserted  in  the  same  sense  in 
which  they  maintain  it,  viz.  that  God  hath  brought  all  men  in- 
to a  salvable  state,  so  that  they  may  be  saved  if  they  will ;  But 
the  meaning  of  this  scripture  is,  that  God  is  the  Saviour  of  all 
men^  that  is,  his  common  bounty  extends  itself  to  all,  as  the 
Psalmist  observes,  The  Lord  is  good  to  all^  and  his  tender  mer- 
6ies  are  over  all  his  xuorks^  Psal.  cxlv.  9.  but  he  is  more  espC' 
daily  the  Saviour  of  them  that  believe^  inasmuch  as  they  are 
interested  in  the  special  benefits  purchased  by  his  redemption^ 
Avho  are  said  to  be  saved  in  the  Lord  with  an  everlasting-  salvu^ 
tion^  Isa.  xlv.  17. 

There  are  several  other  scriptures  brought  to  prove  univer- 
sal redemption,  as  when  it  is  said,  that  God  will  have  all  men 
to  be  saved^  and  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truih^  1  Tim.  ii. 
4.  and.  The  Lord  is  not  zuilling  that  amy  should  perish^  but  that 
all  should  come  to  repentance^  2  Pet.  iii.  9.  which  have  been  be- 
fore considered  * ;  and  therefore  we  pass  them  over  at  present, 
and  some  other  scriptures,  from  whence  it  is  argued,  that  Ciirist 
died  for  all,  because  he  died  for  some  that  shall  perish,  as  when 
the  apostle  speaks  o(  aoviie  false  teachers^  7vho  deny  the  Lord  that 
bought  thcm^  2  Pet.  ii.  1.  and  another.  Destroy  not  him  with 
thy  meed,,  for -whom  Christ  died^  Rom.  xiv.  15.  and  that  in  which 
the  apostle  speaks  of  a  person  xuho  counted  the  blood  of  the  cove^ 
nant  rvherervith  he  was  sanctified  an  unholy  things  Heb.  x.  29.  and 
some  other  scriptures  to  the  like  purpose,  the  consideration 
whereof  I  shall  refer  to  a  following  answer  f,  in  which  the  doc- 
trine of  the  saints'  perseverance  is  defended,  (a) 

•  See  Page  501.  Vol.  I.  f  See  Quest.  LXXIX. 

(a)  "  That  the  atonement  is  infinitely  full  or  sufficient  for  all  mankind,  is  evident 
from  tlie  infinite  dignity  and  exctllence  of  the  .Saviour,  and  from  the  natui-e  of  the 
atonement.  Tlie  Saviour,  as  has  been  already  obsen'ed,  was  in  his  divine  nature 
God  over  ail,  one  witii  the  Fatlur,  and  equal  with  him  in  all  divine  perfection! 
And  being  thus  a  person  of  infinite  dij^ity  and  worth,  it  gave  an  mfinite  value  or 
efficacy  to  his  obedience,  sulferings  and  death,  and  thus  rendered  hia  atonement 

infinitely  full. 

It  appears  from  express  declarations  of  scripture,  that  Christ  has  died  for  all 
m.iiikind,  or  has  made  an  atonement  sufficient  for  all.  Thus  it  is  declared,  "That 
h«-  by  the  grace  of  Go<l  should  taste  death  tor  every  man,  and  that  he  is  the  Sa- 
viour of  all  men,  es])erially  of  those  that  believe."  Ihesc  passages  clearly  teach, 
that  the  Saviour  hi.s  died,  or  made  atonement  for  all  mankind,  and  it  seems,  that 
the  last  of  them  cannot  rationally  be  understood  in  any  other  sense.  For  it  ex-« 
pressly  declares,  that  he  is  the  Saviour,  not  of  those  wlio  believe  only,  but  of  all 
men  in  distinction  from  these.  Therefore  his  atonement  must  have  had  respect 
to  all  the  human  race.  Accordingly  Christ  is  called  "  The  l^.imb  of  Cod  which 
taketh  a'.vay  the  sin  of  the  world  ;  and  the  Saviour  of  the  worUl."  The  apt)stle 
.Tohn,  addressing  chrLstians,  ^av."^,  "  lie  is  thepmpitiation  for  our  .lins,  and  notfyi- 
VoT..   II.  Yv 
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Thus  concerning  the  first  branch  of  Christ's  Priestly  office*, 
consisting  in  his  offei-ing  himself  a  sacrifice,  without  spot,  to 
God,  and  the  persons  for  whom  this  was  done.     We  should 

ours  only,  but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world."  Here  also  Jesus  Christ  is 
declaied  to  be  the  pn^pitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  in  distihctioti 
from  those  of  believers.  Tiiese,  and  otiier  similar  passages  teach  in  tlie  clearest 
manner,  that  C'.irist  has  made  an  atonement  for  all  mankind,  or  for  the  whole 
world.  It  seems  havldly  possible  for  words  to  express  this  sentiment  more  clear- 
ly than  it  is  expressed  in  these  passages  ;  and  some  of  them  will  not  admit  of  any 
other  sense,  without  a  very  forced,  unnatuj-al  construction. 

Should  it  be  said,  that  .such  expressions  as  all  men,  the  -uiorld,  8cc.  must  some- 
tinies  be  understood  in  a  limited  or  restricted  sense;  it  may  be  answei'cd,  that 
it  is  an  established,  invariable  rule,  that  ;dl  phrases,  or  passages  of  scripture  aro 
to  be  understood  in  their  mo.st  plain,  easy,  and  literal  import,  unless  the  connex- 
ion, the  general  an,iiogy  of  faith,  or  some  other  necessary  cf)nsidei-ations  require 
a  different  sense.  But  in  the  present  case  it  does  not  appear,  that  any  of  these 
considerations  require,  that  tliese  passages  should  be  understood  in  any  otlier 
than  their  plain,  natural  meaning. — 

Tliat  the  atonement  is  sufficient  for  all  mankind,  is  evident  from  the  conside- 
ration, that  the  calls,  invitidions  and  offers  of  the  gospel  are  addressed  to  all, 
without  exception,  in  the  most  extensive  language.  It  is  said,  "  Look  unto  me, 
and  be  ye  saved,  all  the  ends  of  the  earth.  AVhosoever  will,  let  him  take  the  wa- 
ter of  life  freely.  IJo,  every  one  that  thirsteth,  come  },e  to  the  waters,  and  he  that 
hcith  no  money:  come  ye,  buy  and  eat,  yea,  come,  buy  wine  and  milk  without  mo- 
ney, and  without  price.  Go,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature."  The 
preachers  of  the  gospel  are  directed  to  tell  their  liearers,  that  all  things  are  rea- 
dy— that  all  may  come,  vvho  will,  and  are  to  invite  and  urge  all,  to  come  to  the 
gospel  feast  and  freely  partake  of  the  blessings  of  salvation.  But  how  could  the 
offer  of  salvation  be  consistently  thus  made  to  all  without  any  limitation ;  if  the 
atonement  was  sufficient  but  for  a  part  or  for  the  elect  only  ?  On  this  supposition 
it  could  not  with  truth  and  propriety  be  said  to  all,  that  all  things  are  ready, 
plentiful  provisions  are  made  for  all,  and  whosoever  will,  may  come.  Were  a 
feast,  sufficient  but  for  fifty  provided :  could  we  consistently  send  invitations  to 
a  thousand,  and  tell  them  that  a  plentiful  feast  was  prepared,  and  tliat  all  things 
were  ready  for  their  entertainment,  if  they  would  but  come  ?  Would  not  such  an 
invitation  appear  like  a  deception  ?  If  so,  then  the  ofli?r  and  invitation  of  the  gos- 
pel could  not  have  been  made  to  all  without  discrimination,  as  they  are ;  if  there 
was  no  atonement,  but  for  a  part  .As  therefore  the  invitations  of  the  gospel  are  thus 
addressed  to  all,  it  is  a  proof  that  Christ  has  made  an  atonement  for  all  mankind. 

Again,  the  sci'ipture  represents,  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the 
salvation  of  the  impenitent,  but  what  arises  from  their  own  opposition  of  heart  or 
will.  Thus  the  Lord  Jesus  says  to  the  unbelieving  Jews,  "  Ye  will  not  come  un- 
to me,  that  ye  may  have  life.  O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  how  often  would  I  liave 
giUhered  thy  children — and  ye  would  not."  In  the  parable  of  the  marriage  sup- 
per, it  is  represented,  that  there  was  no  difficulty  in  the  way  to  prevent  those 
vvho  were  invited,  from  partaking  of  the  feast,  but  their  own  unwillingness  to 
come.  But  if  there  was  no  atonement  made  but  for  those  only  who  are  saved ;  then 
there  would  be  an  insurmountable  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  salvation  of  all 
others,  aside  from  the  one  arising  from  their  own  opposition  of  heart.  As  there- 
fore the  scripture  teaches,  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  salvation 
of  any  under  the  gospel,  but  what  arises  from  their  own  unwillingness,  or  wick- 
'  ed  opposition  of  heart,  it  is  manifest,  that  there  is  an  atonement  for  all. 

The  word  of  God  teaches,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all,  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
gospel,  to  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  trust  in  him  as  their  Redeemer,  and 
tiiat  they  are  very  criihinal  for  neglecting  to  do  this.  It  is  therefore  declared  in 
the  sacred  scriptures,  that  it  is  the  command  of  God,  "  that  we  should  believe 
on  the  name  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  those,  who  believe  not,  are  con- 
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now  proceed  to  consider  the  second  branch  thereof,  consisting 
in  his  making  continual  intercession  lor  them,  for  whom  he  of- 
fered up  himself:  But,  this  being  particularly  insisted  on  in  a 
following  answer  *,  we  shall  pass  it  over  at  present,  and  pro- 
ceed to  consider  the  execution  of  his  Kingly  office. 


Quest.  XLV.  Hoxu  doth  Christ  execute  the  ojice  of  a  Kin^? 

Answer.  Christ  executeth  the  office  of  a  King,  in  calling  out 
of  the  world  a  people  to  himself,  and  giving  them  officers, 
laws,  and  censures,  by  which  he  visibly  governs  them,  in  be- 
stowing saving  grace  upon  his  elect,  rewarding  their  obedi- 
ence, and  correcting  them  for  their  sins,  preserving  and  sup- 
porting them  under  all  their  temptations  and  sufferings,  re- 
straining and  overcoming  all  their  enemies,  and  powerfully 
ordering  all  things  for  his  own  glory,  and  their  own  good ; 
and  also  in  taking  vengeance  on  the  rest  who  know  not  God, 
and  obey  not  the  gospel. 

A  KING  is  a  person  advanced  to  the  highest  dignity;  in  this 
sense  the  word  is  used  in  scripture,  and  in  our  common 
acceptation  thereof,  as  applied  to  men ;  and  more  particidarly 
it  denotes  his  having  dominion  over  subjects,  and  therefore  it 
is  a  relative  term  ;  and  the  exercise  of  this  dominion  is  confin- 
ed within  certain  limits  :  But,  as  it  is  applied  to  God,  it  denotes 
universal  dominion,  as  the  Psalmist  says,  God  is  King-  of  all 
the  earthy  Psal,  xlvii.  7,  in  this  respect  therefore,  it  is  proper- 
ly a  divine  perfection.  That  which  we  are  led  to  consider,  in 
this  answer,  is  how  Christ  is  more  especiall}'  styled  a  Kiiig-y  as 
*  .S'ee  Queit.  LV. 

demned  already,  Ijccausetliey  huve  not  believed  on  the  name  of  the  only  begotten 
Son  of  God." 

It  is  m:iiiifi  .si  from  the  various  reasons  which  have  been  sugfjested,  that  the 
atonemenl  of  Jcbus  Christ  is  infinitely  full,  or  sufficient  for  the  sulvation  of  all 
mankind,  if  they  would  but  cordially  receive  it,  and  that  the  wuntofsuchan 
atoneuient,  is  not  the  itason,  why  all  m'c  not  saved. 

It  will  no  inorc  follow,  that  all  will  i)e  saved,  because  the  atonement  is  suffi- 
cient for  M,  than  it  would,  that  all  would  ( at  oi'  the  marriage  supper  in  the  pa- 
rablc,  i)ccaiibc  it  was  sufiicient  for  all,  and  all  were  invited,  'j'his  |).ual)le  was 
designed  to  ri.pre.stiU  the  gospel  and  its  inviUilions. — As  those,  who  neglected 
the  invitation,  never  tasted  of  the  supper,  although  the  provisions  were  plentiful 
for  all ;  so  the  scriptures  teach,  tiiat  ui:iin  will  not  comply  with  the  terms  anil 
invitations  of  the  gospel,  and  |iart:.ke  of  its  blessings,  ahliDUgh  the  atonement  is 
abundantly  sufficient  for  all.  For  the  Saviour  dLclarcs,  that  "many  arc  called,  but 
few  are  ciinsen,  and  strait  is  the  gate  and  narrow  is  tlie  way  which  leadcth  unto 
life,  and  iijw  there  be  that  lind  it."  Co^^KCTlCL•T  Kva.no.  M.in. 

Soch  intf  iTiretatlon  of  Scriptnre  ilon  not  require  thr  nclinission  that  the  .itonnrent  was  ab> 
•olutcly  indtTuiite.  Christ  ir.i^ht  kiu'w  his  s)iti.i>  niut  'he  lor  tliciii.  .ind  yrt,  I'y  the  iJnic  cove- 
nam  or  |>ur|K;sc  |<rocui'c  terms  for  others  whicU  lie  kucw  they  would  reject. 
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Mediator.  Divines  generally  distinguish  his  kingdom  into  that 
which  is  natural,  and  that  which  is  Mediatorial ;  the  former  is 
founded  in  his  deity,  and  not  received  by  commission  from  the 
Father,  in  which  respect  he  woiild  have  been  the  Governor  of 
the  world,  as  the  Father  is,  though  man  had  not  fallen,  and 
there  had  been  no  need  of  a  Mediator ;  the  latter  is,  what  we 
are  more  especially  to  consider,  namely,  his  Mediatorial  king- 
dom, which  the  Psalmist  intends,  when  he  represents  the  Fa- 
ther, as  saying,  I'et  hove  I  set  my  King  upon  my  holy  hill  of 
Zion^  Psal.  ii.  6. 

The  method  in  which  we  shall  speak  concerning  Christ's 
Kingly  office,  shall  be  by  shewing  who  are  the  subjects  thereof? 
i^he  manner  of  his  governing  them  ;  and  the  various  ages  in 
which  this  government  is,  or  shall  be  exercised  ;  together  with 
the  different  circumstances  relating  to  the  administration  of  his 
government  therein. 

I.  Concerning  the  subjects  governed  by  him.  These  are  ei- 
t:her  his  people  or  his  enendes ;  the  former  of  these  are,  indeed, 
by  nature,  enemies  to  his  government,  and  unwilling  to  subject 
themselves  to  \\\xn^  but  they  are  made  willing  in  the  day  of  his 
power,  are  pleased  with  his  government,  and  made  partakers  of 
the  advantages  thereof;  the  latter,  to  wit,  his  enemies  are  for- 
ced to  bow  down  before  him,  as  subdued  by  him,  though  not 
to  him  ;  so  that,  with  respect  to  his  people  and  his  enemies,  he 
exercises  his  government  various  ways.  Which  leads  us  to 
consider, 

II.  The  manner  in  which  Christ  exercises  his  Kingly  gov- 
ernment; and  that, 

Firsts  With  respect  to  his  people.  This  government  is  ex- 
ternal and  visible,  or  internal  and  spiritual ;  in  the  latter  of 
which  he  exerts  divine  power,  and  biings  them  into  a  state  of 
grace  and  salyation.  The  Church  is  eminently  the  seat  of  his 
government,  which  will  be  farther  observed  under  a  following 
answer  *;  and  therefore,  at  present  we  shall  only  consider  thera 
as  owning  his  government,  by  professing  their  subjection  to 
him,  and  thereby  separating  themselves  from  the  world;  and 
Christ  governs  thera,  as  is  observed  in  this  answer,  by  giving 
them  officers,  laws,  and  censures,  and  many  other  privileges, 
which  the  members  of  the  visible  church  are  made  partakers  of; 
of  which  more  in  its  proper  place. 

That  which  we  shall  principally  consider,  at  present,  is  Christ's 
exercising  his  spiritual  and  powerful  government  over  his  elect, 
5n  those  things  that  more  immediately  concern  their  salvation. 
And  here  we  may  observe, 

1.  Their  character  and  temper,  before  they  are  brought,  i(| 
a  saving  way,  into  Christ's  kingdom.  There  is  no  difference 
•See  quest.  LXII,  LXIII. 
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between  them  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  who  are  the  subjects 
of  Satan's  kingdom  ;  their  hearts  are  by  nature,  full  of  enmity 
and  rebellion  against  him,  and  thev  are  suffered  sometimes  to 
run  great  lengths  in  opposing  his  government,  and  their  lives 
discover  a  fixed  resolution  not  to  submit  to  him,  whatever  be 
the  consequence  thereof:  Other  lords^  says  the  church,  have 
dominion  over  thcm^  Isa.  xxvi.  13.  theij  serve  divers  lusts  and 
pleasures^  Tit.  iii.  5.  ivalk  according  to  the  course  of  this  xvorld^ 
according  to  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air^  the  spirit  that 
now  worketh  in  the  children  of  disobedience^  Eph.  ii.  2.  and 
some  of  them  have  reason  to  style  themselves,  as  the  apostle 
Paul  says  he  was  before  his  conversion,  1  Tim.  i.  15. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  they  meet  with  some  checks  and  rebukes 
of  conscience,  which,  for  a  while,  put  them  to  a  stand ;  and 
they  seem  inclinable  to  submit  to  Christ,  as  being  afraid  of  his 
vengeance,  or  their  own  consciences  suggest  the  reasonableness 
thereof;  and  this  issues  in  some  hasty  resolutions,  arising  from 
the  terror  of  their  own  thoughts,  or  the  prospect  of  some  ad- 
vantage, v.'hich  will  accrue  to  them  thereby,  whereby  their  con- 
dition may  be  rendered  better  than  what  they,  at  present,  ap- 
prehend it  to  be ;  and  this  extorts  from  them  a  degree  of  com- 
pliance with  the  gospel-overture,  especially  if  Christ  would 
stoop  to  those  terms,  which  corrupt  nature  is  willing  to  conform 
itself  to ;  or  make  those  abatements,  that  would  be  consistent 
with  their  serving  God  and  mammon.  In  this  case,  they  are 
like  the  person  whom  our  Saviour  mentions,  who  being  Ciilled, 
replies,  I go^  Sir,  and  ivent  not.  Matt.  xxi.  30.  Sometimes  thev 
promise  that  they  will  submit  hereafter,  if  they  may  but  be  in- 
dulged in  their  course  of  life  for  tbe  present,  and,  like  Felix, 
would  attend  to  these  matters  at  a  more  convenient  season  ;  or, 
as  one  is  represented,  desiring  our  Saviour  that  he  might  first 
go  and  bury  his  father,  Matt.  viii.  21.  bv  which  we  are  not  to 
understand  his  performing  that  debt,  which  the  law  of  nature 
obliged  him  to  perform  to  a  deceased  parent,  v.hich  might  have 
been  soon  discharged,  and  been  no  hindrance  to  his  following 
Christ :  liut  he  seems  to  be  desirous  to  be  excused  from  follow- 
ing him  till  his  father  was  dead,  and  all  this  with  a  design  to 
gain  time,  or  to  Avard  off  present  convictions,  his  domestic  af- 
fairs inclining  him  not  immediately  to  subject  himself  to  Christ, 
or  to  take  up  his  lot  with  him,  or  to  forsake  all  and  follow  him, 
though  he  was  not  insensible  that  this  was  his  dutv.  This  is  the 
temper  and  character  of  persons  before  thev  are  effectually  per- 
suaded to  submit  to  Christ's  government;  and  the  consequence 
hereof  is  oftentimes  tlieir  not  only  losing  their  convictions,  but 
returning  with  stronger  resolutions  to  their  former  course,  and 
adding  greater  degrees  of  rebellion  to  their  iniquity. 

*.?,  There  are  several  methods  used,  by  C'hrist,  to  bring  sin- 
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ners  into  subjection  to  him  ;  some  of  which  are  principally  ob' 
jectionable,  and,  though  not  in  themselves  sufficient,  yet  neces- 
sary to  answer  this  end.    Accordingly, 

(1.)  He  gives  them  to  understand  that  there  is  an  inevitable 
necessity  of  perishing,  if  they  persist  in  their  rebellion  against 
him,  as  our  Sa^dour  says,  Except  ye  repent^  ye  shall  all  like- 
wise perish^  Luke  xiii.  3.  or,  as  it  is  said  elsewhere,  Who  hath 
hardened  himself  against  him^  and  hath  prospered?  Job  ix.  4. 
and  that  the  consequence  thereof  will  be,  that  those  his  enemies 
that  7V0idd  not  that  he  should  reign  over  them^  shall  be  brought 
forth^  and  slain  before  him,  Luke  xix.  27.  And  this  is  not  only 
considered  in  a  general  way,  as  what  other  sinners  are  given  to 
expect,  but  impressed  on  the  conscience,  and  particularly  ap- 
plied to  himself,  whereby  he  is  convinced  that  his  present 
course  is  not  only  dangerous,  but  destructive,  and  fills  him  with 
that  distress  and  concern  of  soul,  which  is  the  beginning  of 
that  work  of  grace,  that  shall  afterwards  be  brought  to  perfec- 
tion. 

(2.)  Christ  holds  forth  his  golden  sceptre,  and  makes  a  pro- 
clamation to  sinners  to  I'eturn  and  submit  to  him,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  expresses  his  willingness  to  receive  all  that  by  faith, 
close  with  the  gospel-overture,  and  cast  themselves  at  his  feet 
with  sincere  repentance  :  thus  he  says,  IIi?n  that  cometh  to  me, 
J  will  in  no  xvise  cast  out,  John  vi.  o7.  and,  how  vile  soever  they 
have  been,  their  unworthiness  shall  not  be  a  bar  to  hinder  his 
acceptance  of  them. 

(3.)  He  also  shews  thein  their  obligation  to  obey  and  sub- 
mit to  him,  as  their  rightful  Lord  and  Sovereign,  who  claims 
divine  worship  from  them,  Psal.  xlv.  11.  and  what  unanswer- 
able engagements  they  are  laid  under  hereunto,  from  all  that 
he  did  and  suffered  in  life  and  death,  whereby  he  not  only  ex- 
pressed the  highest  love,  but  purchased  to  himself  a  peculiar 
people,  who  must  ov/n  him  as  their  King,  if  they  expect  to  reap 
the  blessed  fruits  and  effects  of  his  purchase,  as  a  Priest:  this 
Christ  convinces  them  of.    And, 

(4.)  He  represents  to  them  the  vast  advantages  that  will  at- 
tend their  subjection  to  his  government,  as  they  shall  not  only 
obtain  a  full  and  free  pardon  of  all  their  past  crimes,  and  be 
taken  into  favour  as  much  as  though  they  had  never  forl^iited 
it,  but  he  will  confer  on  them  all  those  graces  that  accompany 
salvation,  and  advance  them  to  the  highest  honour ;  upon  which 
account  they  are  said  to  be  made  kings  and  priests  unto  God, 
Rev.  i.  6.  yea,  he  will  grant  them  to  sit  with  him  in  his  throne. 
Rev.  iii.  21.  not  as  sharing  any  part  of  his  Mediatorial  glory, 
but  as  being  near  to  him  that  sits  on  the  throne,  and  having 
all  those  tokens  of  his  regard  to  them  that  are  agreeable  to  their 
condition,  or  the  relation  they  stand  in  tq  him,  as  subjects.  He 
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presents  to  their  view  all  the  promises  of  the  covenant  of  grace, 
which  are  in  his  hand,  to  accomplish,  and  gives  them  ground, 
to  expect  all  the  blessings  he  hath  purchased,  assures  them  thiic 
he  will  admit  them  to  the  most  delightful  and  intimate  com- 
munion with  himself  here  ;  that  he  will  keep  them  from  falling-^ 
and,  in  the  end,  present  them  faultless  before  the  presence  of  his 
glorij  with  exceeding  joy ^  Ji-ide,  ver.  14.  and  as  for  their  past 
follies,  ingratitude,  and  rebellion  against  him,  he  tells  them, 
that  these  shall  be  passed  over,  and  not  laid  to  their  chargey 
Rom.  viii.  33.  for  their  confusion  and  condemnation,  how  ex- 
pedient soever  it  may  be  for  him  to  bring  them  to  their  remem- 
brance, to  humble  them,  and  enhance  their  love  and  gratitude 
to  him,  who  will,  notwithstanding,  forgive  them. 

(5.)  He  gives  them  to  understand  what  duties  he.  expects 
from  them,  and  what  are  the  laws  that  all  his  subjects  are  obli- 
ged to  obey,  and  accordu^'gly  that  he  will  not  give  forth  any 
dispensation  or  allowance  to  sin,  which  is  a  returning  again  to 
folly ;  neither  will  he  suffer  them  to  make  their  own  will  the 
rule  of  their  actions,  or  to  live  as  they  list,  nor  to  give  way  to 
carnal  security,  negligence,  or  indifference  in  his  ser\'ice,  but 
they  must  be  always  pressing  forwards,  running  the  race  he 
has  set  before  them  with  diligence  and  industry,  that  they  he 
not  slothful^  but  followers  of  them^  who^  through  faith  and  pa- 
tience^ inherit  the  promises^  Heb.  vi.  12.  and  not  only  so,  but 
fervent  in  spirit^  serving  the  Lord,  Rom.  xii.  11.  that  they  must 
have  a  zeal  for  his  honour,  as  those  that  appear  to  be  in  good 
earnest,  and  prefer  his  interest  to  their  own  ;  and  that  th's  must 
be  tempered  with  meekness,  lest,  whilst  they  seem  to  be  es- 
pousing his  cause,  they  give  ground  to  conclude  that  the  indul- 
ging their  irregular  passions  is  what  they  principally  design. 
As  for  the  obedience  he  demands  of  them,  it  must  be  univer- 
sal, with  their  whole  heart,  and  to  the  utmost  of  their  power ; 
and  therefore  if  the  duty  enjoined  be  difficult,  they  must  not 
Bay,  as  some  of  his  followers  did,  77/7*  is  a  hard  sayings  xuho 
can  hear  it  P  John  vi.  GO.  but  rather,  in  this  case,  depend  on 
his  grace  for  strength  to  enable  them  to  perform  it ;  and,  as 
they  are  to  obe}-  his  commanding  will,  so  he  tells  them  they 
must  submit  to  his  providential  will,  and  therein  glorify  his 
sovereignty,  and  reckon  every  thing  good  that  he  does,  inas- 
much as  it  proceeds  from  a  wise  and  gracious  hand,  and  is  ren- 
dered subservient  to  answer  the  best  ends,  for  his  glory  and 
ihrir  advantage. 

Moreover,  lie  tells  them,  that  whatever  obedience  they  may 
be  enal)lcd  to  perform,  they  must  ascribe  the  glory  thereof  not 
to  themselves,  but  to  him,  as  he  is  the  Author  and  Finisher  of 
faith,  and  works  in  them  all  those  graces  that  he  requires  of 
ihem.    Antl,  whisn  thtv  have  thus  engaged  in  his  service,  and 
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their  faces  are  turned  heaven-ward,  he  obliges  them  never  to 
think  of  returning  to  their  former  state  and  company,  or  sub- 
ject themselves  to  the  tyranny  they  are  delivered  from  :  as  the 
angel  ordered  Lot,  when  he  was  escaped  out  of  Sodom,  not  so 
much  as  to  look  back,  as  one  that  had  a  hankering  mind  to 
what  he  had  left  behind  him ;  or  like  the  Israelites,  who  longed 
for  the  onions  and  garlic,  and  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt,  when 
they  were  on  their  journey  towards  the  good  land,  which  God 
had  promised  them.  Thus  Christ  expects  that  all  his  subjects 
should  not  only  obey  him,  but  that  they  should  do  this  with 
unfainting  perseverance,  as  not  being  of  them  xvho  draw  back 
unto  perditio7i,  but  of  them  that  believe  to  the  saving  of  the  soul^ 
Heb.  X.  39.  Thus  concerning  their  present  obligations  and  fu- 
ture advantages,  together  with  the  duties  they  are  engaged  to 
perform ;  or  the  laws  of  Christ's  kingdom,  which  he  makes 
known  to  them,  before  they  are  brought  into  subjection  to  him. 

And  to  this  we  may  add,  that  he  not  only  presents  to  them  the 
bright,  but  the  dark  side  of  the  cloud,  and  sets  before  them  the 
many  difficulties  and  troubles,  they  are  like  to  meet  with  in  this 
world,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  his  subjects,  that  they  may 
not  hereafter  be  under  any  temptation,  to  complain  as  though 
they  were  disappointed,  when  things  go  otherwise  than  they 
were  given  to  expect :  as  with  one  hand  he  represents  to  their 
view  the  crown  of  life ;  so,  with  the  other,  he  holds  forth  the 
cross,  which  they  must  take  up  and  follow  him,  Matt.  xvi.  24. 
if  they  would  be  his  disciples.  He  does  not  conceal  from  them 
the  evils  they  are  like  to  meet  with  from  the  world,  but  tells 
them  plainly,  that  they  must  expect  to  be  hated  of  all  men  for 
his  name  sake.  Matt.  x.  22.  and  be  willing  to  part  with  all 
things  for  him,  especially  if  standing  in  competition  with  him  ; 
so  that  he  who  loveth  father  or  mother.,  son  or  daughter.^  yea, 
his  own  Ufe^  7nore  than  him.,  is  not  xvorthy  of  him,  ver.  oT.^  com- 
pared with  Luke  xiv.  26.  and,  that  self-denial  must  be  their 
daily  exercise,  that  no  idol  of  jealousy  must  be  set  up  in  their 
hearts ;  no  secret  or  darling  lust  indulged,  as  being  not  only 
contrary  to  the  temper  and  disposition  of  his  subjects,  and  a 
dishonour  to  their  character,  but  inconsistent  with  that  supreme 
love  that  is  due  to  him  alone :  he  also  warns  them  not  to  hold 
any  confederacy  with  his  enemies,  strictly  forbids  them  to  make 
any  covenant  with  death  and  hell,  and  requires  that  all  former 
covenants  therewith  should  be  disannulled  and  broken,  as  con- 
taining a  tacit  denial  of  their  allegiance  to  him. 

Thus  concerning  the  methods  which  Christ  useth  in  an  ob- 
jective way,  to  bring  his  people  to  his  kingdom.  But  these  are 
not  regarded  by  the  greatest  part  of  those  that  sit  under  the 
sound  of  the  gospel ;  nor,  indeed,  are  they  effectual  to  answer 
this  end  in  any,  till  he  is  pleased  to  incline  and  enable  them, 
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by  his  power,  to  submit  to  him ;  he  must  first  conquer  them 
before  they  w  ill  obey.  Before  this  thev  had  no  more  than  an 
external  overture,  or  representation  of  things,  in  which  he  dealt 
v,ith  them  as  intelligent  creatures,  in  order  to  their  becoming 
his  subjects  out  of  choice,  as  having  the  strongest  motives  ancl 
inducements  thereunto:  but  this  is  an  internal  work  upon  the 
heart,  whereby  eveiy  thing,  that  hindered  their  compliance  is 
removed,  and  they  are  clraw^n  by  tliat  power,  without  which 
none  can  come  unto  him,  John  vi.  44.  their  hearts  are  broken, 
their  wills  renewed,  and  all  the  powers  and  faculties  of  their 
souls  inclined  to  subscribe  to  his  government,  as  king  of  saints. 
This  leads  us  to  consider, 

3.  HoW'  persons  first  express  their  willingness  to  be  Christ's 
subjects;  what  engagements  they  lay  themselves  imder,  and 
what  course  they  take  pursuant  thereunto. 

(1.)  They  cast  themselves  at  his  feet  M'ith  the  greatest  hu- 
mility and  reverence,  being  sensible  of  their  own  vileness  and 
ingratitude,  and,  at  the  same  time,  are  greatly  aflected  with  his 
clemency  and  grace,  who,  notwiihstanding  their  unworthiness, 
invites  them  to  come  to  ium  ;  which  they  do,  not  as  desiring  to 
capitulate,  or  stand  upon  terms  with  him,  but  they  are  willing 
that  he  should  make  his  own  terms,  like  one  that  sends  a  blank 
paper  to  his  victorious  prince,  that  he  might  write  upon  it  what 
he  pleases,  and  expresses  his  willingness  to  subscril^e  it.  This 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  manner  in  wliich  Btuhadad's  ser- 
vants, when  his  army  was  entirclv  ruined,  and  he  no  longer 
able  to  make  resistance  against  Ahab,  present  themselves  be- 
fore him  with  sackcloth  on  their  loins,  and  ropes  on  their  heads^ 
in  token  of  the  greatest  humility,  together  with  an  implicit  ac- 
knowledgment of  what  they  had  deserved;  and  without  the 
usual  method  of  entering  into  treaties  of  peace,  the  only  mes- 
sage they  were  to  deliver  was,  Thy  aervant  Bciiliaclad  ioit/i^  J 
pray  thee  let  vie  livc^  1  Kings  xx.  32.  Thus  the  huml)le  re- 
turning sinner  implores  forgiveness,  and  a  right  to  his  life,  aS 
un  act  of  grace,  at  the  hantl  of  Christ,  who  has  been  rej)resen- 
ted  to  him,  as  a  merciful  king,  and  ready  to  receive  returning 
sinners. 

(2.)  This  subjection  to  Christ  is  attended  with  the  greatest 
love  to,  and  desire  after  him,  which  the}-  express  to  his  per- 
son, and  his  service,  M  well  as  those  rewards  that  attend  it,  be- 
ing constrained  hereunto  liy  that  love  and  e(m3passion,  which 
he  hath  shewed  to  them  ;  and  by  those  just  ideas  which  they 
are  now  brought  to  entertain,  concerning  every  tiling  that  be- 
longs to  his  kingdom  and  interest. 

(3.)  They  consent  to  be  the  Lord's,  by  a  solemn  act  of  self- 
dedication,  or  surrender  of  themselves,  and  all  that  they  have, 
to  him,  as  seeing  themselves  obliged  so  to  do ,  aud  therefore 
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they  desire  to  be  his,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  his  entirely, 
and  for  ever. 

(4.)  Since  there  are  many  difficult  duties  incumbent  on 
Christ's  subjects,  and  many  blessings  which  they  hope  to  re- 
ceive, they  express  their  entire  dependance  on  him  for  grace, 
to  enable  them  to  behave  themselves  agreeably  to  the  obliga- 
tions they  are  under,  that  they  may  not  turn  aside  from  him, 
or  deal  treacherously  with  him,  as  being  unsteadfast  in  his  cove- 
nant :  they  also  rely  on  his  faithfulness  for  the  accomplishment 
of  all  the  promises,  v/hich  afford  matter  of  relief  and  encourage- 
ment to  them ;  and  this  is  accompanied  with  a  fixed  purpose, 
or  resolut  on  to  wait  on  him,  in  all  his  ordinances,  as  means 
appointed  by  him,  in  which  they  hope  to  obtain  those  blessings 
they  stand  in  need  of. 

(5.)  This  is  done  with  a  solemn  withdrawing  themselves 
from,  renouncing  and  testifying  their  abhorrence  of  those  to 
whom  they  have  formerly  been  in  subjection,  whose  interest  is 
contrary  to,  and  subversive  of  Christ's  government.  These  they 
count  lo  be  their  greatest,  yea,  their  only  enemies,  and  proclaim 
open  wiu:  against  them,  and  that  with  a  fixed  resolution,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  to  pursue  it  to  the  utmost ;  like  the  courageous 
soidier,  who,  having  drawn  his  sword,  throws  away  the  scab- 
bard, as  one  that  will  not  leave  off  fighting  till  he  has  gained 
a  complete  victory  ;  and  this  resolution  is  increased  by  that  ha- 
tred vv'hich  he  entertains  against  sin,  and  is  exercised  in  propor- 
tion to  it :  the  enemies  against  whom  he  engages,  are  the  world, 
the  flesh,  and  the  devil ;  the  motives  that  induce  him  thereunto 
are  because  they  are  enemies  to  Christ,  and  stand  in  the  way 
of  his  salvation.  Now,  that  he  might  manage  this  warfare  with 
success,  he  takes  to  himself  the  whole  armour  of  God,  which 
the  apostle  describes,  Eph.  vi.  11— 17.  which  is  both  offensive 
and  defensive.  And  he  also  considers  himself  as  obliged  to 
shun  all  treaties  or  proposals  made  by  them,  to  turn  him  aside 
from  Christ,  and  all  correspondence  with  them,  and  to  avoid 
ever}^  thing  that  may  prove  a  snare  or  temptation  to  him,  or 
tend  to  Christ's  dishonour. 

And  to  this  we  may  add,  that  he  hath  a  due  sense  of  his  ob- 
ligation, to  endeavour  to  deliver  others  from  their  servitude  to 
sin  and  Satan,  to  encourage  those  who  are  almost  persuaded  to 
submit  to  Christ,  and  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  those  who  are 
already  entered  into  his  service,  engaged  with  him  in  the  same 
warfare  against  his  enemies,  and  pursuing  the  same  design, 
conducive  to  his  glory.  The  methods  he  takes  in  order  here- 
unto, are  truly  Avarrantable,  and  becoming  the  servants  of 
Christ :  he  is  not  like  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  who  were  very 
zealous  to  gain  proselytes  to  their  interest,  which,  w^hen  they 
had  done,  they  made  them  two-fold  more  the  childreii  of  hell  than 
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themselves^  Matt,  xxiii.  15.  but  makes  it  his  business  to  coiv 
vince  those  he  converses  with,  that  they  are  subject  to  the 
greatest  tyranny  ot  those  who  intend  nothing  but  their  ruin; 
that  they  serve  them  who  have  no  right  to  their  service,  and,  that 
the  only  way  to  obtain  liberty,  is  to  enter  into  Christ's  service, 
and  then  they  will  be  free  indeed,  John  viii.  36.  Moreover,  he 
endeavours  to  remove  those  prejudices,  and  answer  all  objec- 
tions which  Satan  usually  brings,  or  furnishes  his  subjects  with, 
against  Christ  and  his  government.  If  they  say,  v/ith  the 
daughters  of  Jerusalem,  What  is  t/ii/  beloved  more  than  another 
beloved?  he  has  many  things  to  say  in  his  commendation;  as, 
the  church  is  brought  in  using  various  metaphorical  expres- 
sions to  set  forth  his  glory,  and  he  joins  with  them  in  that  com- 
prehensive character  given  of  him,  which  contains  the  sum  of 
all  that  words  can  express,  He  is  altogether  lovelu  ;  this  is  my 
beloved^  afid  this  is  my  friend^  0  daughters  of  yerusalem^  Cant. 
V.  9,  16.  This  concerning  the  way  in  which  Christ's  subjects 
engage  against,  and  oppose  Satan's  kingdom. 

But  let  it  be  f  :rther  considered,  that  the  opposition  is  mu- 
tual :  when  persons  are  delivered  out  of  the  power  of  darkness, 
and  translated  into  Christ's  kingdom,  they  are  not  to  expect  to 
be  wholly  free  from  the  assaults  of  their  spiritual  enemies,  and 
these  oftentimes  gain  great  advantages  against  them  from  the 
remainders  of  corrupt  nature,  in  the  best  of  men.  The  devil  is 
represented,  by  the  apostle,  as  a  roaring  lion^  zuho  xualketh  about 
seeking  xvhom  he  may  devour.^  1  Pet.  v.  8.  Sometimes  he  gives 
disturbimce  to  Christ's  subjects,  by  inclining  men  to  exercise 
their  persecuting  rage  and  fury  against  the  church,  designing 
hereby  to  work  upon  their  fears  ;  at  other  times,  he  endeavours, 
as  it  were,  by  methods  of  bribery,  to  engage  unstable  persons 
in  his  interest,  by  the  overture  of  secular  advantage  ;  or  else  to 
discourage  some,  by  pretending  that  religion  is  a  melancholy 
thing,  that  they  who  embrace  it,  arc  like  to  strive  against  the 
stream,  and  meet  with  nothing  but  what  will  make  them  un- 
easy in  the  world.  This  opposition,  which  is  directed  against 
Christ's  kingdom,  proves  oftentimes  very  discouraging  to  his 
subjects  ;  but  there  are  attempts  of  another  nature  often  used 
to  amuse,  discourage,  and  destroy  their  peace,  by  taxing  them 
with  hypocrisy,  and  pi-ctending,  that  all  their  hope  of  an  inter- 
est in  Christ's  favour  and  protection,  is  but  a  delusion,  and 
therefore  it  had  been  better  for  them  not  to  have  given  in  their 
names  to  him,  since  the  only  consequence  thereof  will  be  the 
aggravating  their  condemnation.  If  the  providences  of  God  be 
dark  and  afflictive,  he  endeavours  to  suggest  to  them  hard 
thoughts  of  Christ,  and  to  make  them  question  his  goochiess, 
and  faithfulness,  and  to  say,  with  the  Psalmist,  Vertly^  I  have 
'.Uon'-'i-  '  '•"  hrarf  hi  vniv.  aud  have  Tvcished  my  hani.k  rn  inno' 
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cenci/y  Psal.  Ixxiii.  13.  and,  when  God  is  pleased,  at  any  time; 
for  wise  ends,  to  deny  them  his  comforting  presence,  the  ene- 
my is  ready,  on  this  occasion,  to  persuade  them,  as  the  Psalm- 
ist represents  some  speaking  to  the  like  purpose,  that  there  is 
no  help  for  them  in  God^  Psal.  iii.  2. 

These  mc  «t  jds  are  often  used,  by  the  enemies  of  Christ's 
kingdom,  to  weaken  the  hands  of  his  subjects,  whereby  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  graces  is  often  interrupted,  and  they  are  hurried 
into  many  sins,  through  the  violence  of  temptation ;  neverthe- 
less they  shall  not  wholly  revolt.  Grace  may  be  foiled,  and 
weakened  thereby,  but  it  shall  not  be  utterly  extinguished;  for, 
though  they  be  guilty  of  many  failures  and  miscarriages,  which 
discover  them  to  be  in  an  imperfect  state,  yet  they  are  preser- 
ved from  relapsing  into  their  former  state ;  and  not  only  so,  but 
are  often  enabled  to  prevail  against  their  spiritual  enemies,  in 
which  the  concern  of  Christ,  for  their  good,  eminently  disco- 
vers itself;  and,  if  the  advantage  gained  against  them  be  occa- 
sioned by  their  going  in  the  way  of  temptation,  or  not  being  on 
their  guard,  or  using  those  means  that  might  prevent  their  be- 
ing overcome  thereby,  this  is  over-rided  by  Christ,  to  the  hum- 
bling and  making  them  more  watchful  for  the  future ;  or  if 
God  has  left  them  to  themselves,  that  he  may  shew  them  the 
sin  and  folly  of  their  self-confidence,  or  reliance  on  their  own 
strength,  this  shall  be  a  means  to  induce  them  to  be  more  de- 
pendent on  him  for  the  future,  as  well  as  importunate  with 
^lim,  by  faith  and  prayer,  for  that  grace,  whicii  is  sufficient  to 
prevent  their  total  and  final  apostasy,  as  well  as  to  recover  them 
from  their  present  back-slidings.  And  these  many  weaknesses 
and  defects,  which  gave  them  so  much  uneasiness,  will  induce 
them  to  sympathize  with  others  in  the  like  condition ;  and  the 
various  methods  which  Christ  takes  for  their  recovery,  will 
render  them  skilful  in  directing  others  how  to  ^scape,  or  dis- 
entangle themselves  from  this  snare,  in  which  they  have  been 
taken,  and  which  has  given  them  so  much  uneasiness. 

We  might  here  have  enlarged  on  that  particular  branch  of 
this  subject,  which  respects  the  wai-fare  that  is  to  be  carried  on 
by  every  one  who  lists  himself  under  Christ's  banner,  and  owns 
him  to  be  his  rightful  Lord  and  Sovereign,  which  takes  up  si 
very  considerable  part  of  the  Christian  life ;  as  he  is  said  to 
xvrestk  not  only  against  jlesh  and  bloody  but  against  principali- 
ties^ against  poxvers^  against  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this 
zoor/d^  and  against  spiritual  xvickedness  in  high  places^  Eph.  vi. 
12.  and  elsewhere  we  read  of  the  flesh  lusting  against  the  Spi- 
rit^ and  the  Spirit  against  the  fleshy  Gal.  v.  17.  But  this  will 
be  considered  under  a  following  answer,  in  which  we  shall  be 
ied  to  speak  of  the  imperfection  of  sanctification  in  believers, 
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together  with  the  reasons  thereof;*  and  therefore  we  pass  it 
o\cr  at  present,  and  shall  proceed  to  consider, 

4.  How  Christ  deals  with  his  suhjects  after  he  has  brought 
them  hitherto,  and  intlinLtl  and  enabled  thciu  to  submit  to  his 
government :  this  is  expressed  in  the  answer  we  are  explaining, 
in  the  following  heads. 

(1.)  He  rewards  their  obedience.  This  supposes  that  he 
requires  that  they  should  obey  him,  and  tiiat  their  obedience 
should  be  constant  and  universal,  otherwise  they  deserve  not 
the  character  of  subjects ;  and,  as  to  what  concerns  the  regard 
of  Christ  to  this  obedience,  though  herein  men  are  not  profita- 
ble to  God,  as  they  are  to  themselves,  or  to  one  another,  yet  it 
•shall  not  go  unrewarded.  The  blessings  which  Christ  confers 
on  them  are  sometimes  styled  a  reward,  inasmuch  as  there  is 
a  certain  connexion  between  their  duty  and  interest,  or  their 
obeying  and  being  made  blessed,  which  blessedness  is  properly 
the  reward  of  what  Christ  has  done,  though  his  people  esteem  it 
as  an  act  of  the  highest  favour ;  in  this  sense  he  rewards  their 
obedience,  and  that  either  by  increasing  their  graces,  and  esta- 
blishing their  comforts  here  ;  or  by  bringing  them  to  perfection 
hereafter.  But  inasmuch  as  tht:ir  obedience  is,  at  present,  very 
imperfect,  which  tends  very  much  to  their  reproach,  and  af- 
fords matter  of  dailv  humiliation  before  God,  it  is  farther  ad- 
ded, 

(2.)  That  Christ  corrects  them  for  their  sins.  This  is  in- 
crted  among  the  advantages  of  his  government,  though  it  is 
certain,  that  afflictions,  absolutely  considered,  are  not  to  be  de- 
sired ;  nevertheless,  since  they  are  sometimes  needful^  1  Pet.  i. 
0.  and  conducive  to  our  spiritual  advantage,  thev  are  included 
in  this  gracious  dispensation,  which  attends  Christ's  govern- 
ment, as  by  these  thinga  men  livt\  Isa.  xxxviii.  16.  How  much 
soever  nature  dreads  them,  yet  Christ's  peo])le  consider  them 
as  designed  lor  their  good,  and  tlierefore  not  only  submit  to 
them,  but  conclude  that  herein  he  deals  with  them.  As  we  are 
lar  iiom  bla:ning  the  skilful  chirurgecjn,  wlio  sets  a  bone  that 
is  out  of  joint,  or  cuts  off  a  limb,  when  it  is  necessary  to  save 
our  lives,  though  neither  of  these  can  be  done  without  great 
pain  :  lims  when  God  visits  our  transgressions  with  the  rod, 
and  our  iniquities  with  stri()es,  we  reckon  that  lie  deals  with  us 
as  a  merciful  and  gracious  Sovereign,  and  not  as  an  cnem\, 
since  his  design  is  to  heal  our  backslidiugs,  and  prevent  a  Worse 
evil  from  ensuing  thereljy. 

(3.)  He  preserves  and  supports  his  subjects  under  all  their 

temptations  aiul  sutlerings.    There  are  two  sorts  oi  temptations 

juentioned  in  scripture,  U)  wit,  such  as  are  merely  providential, 

which  arc  designed  as  ti  ials  of  faith  and  patknc^-  ;  as  when  the 
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apostle  says,  Mt/  brethren^  count  it  all  joy  when  ye  fall  into  di- 
vers temptations^  knoxving  this,  that  the  trial  of  your  faith  xvork- 
eth  patience,  Jamts  i.  2,  3.  and  elsewhere  the  ajoostle  Paul, 
speaking  of  the  persecutions  which  he  met  with  from  the  Jews, 
calls  them  temptations.  Acts  xx.  19.  But,  besides  these,  there 
are  other  temptations  which  arise  from  sm,  Satan,  and  the 
world,  whereby  endeavours  are  used  more  directly  to  draw- 
Christ's  subjects  from  their  allegiance  to  him  :  thus  it  is  said. 
Every  man  is  tempted,  -when  he  is  drawn  away  of  his  own  lust, 
and  enticed,  James  i.  14.  and  elsewhere,  They  that  will  be  richy 
that  is,  who  use  indirect  means  to  attain  that  end,  or  make  this 
the  grand  design  of  life,  fall  into  temptation,  and  a  snare,  and 
into  many  foolish  and  hurtful  lusts,  xvhich  droxvn  men  in  de- 
struction and  perdition,  1  Tim.  vi.  9.  and  the  devil,  who  has  a 
great  hand  in  managing  these  temptations,  and  solicits  us  to 
comply  therewith,  is,  for  that  reason,  called,  by  way  of  emi- 
nency,  the  tempter,  1  Thes.  iii.  5.  and  Matt.  iv.  3.  In  both  these 
respects,  believers  are  exposed  to  great  danger,  by  reason  of 
temptations,  and  need  either  to  be  preserved  from,  or  support- 
ed under  them,  that  they  may  not  prove  their  ruin  j  and  this 
Christ  does  in  managing  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom  of  grace  for 
his  people's  advantage,  and  herein  that  promise  is  fulfilled  to 
them,  There  hath  no  temptation  taken  tjou,  but  such  as  is  com- 
mon to  man  ;  but  God  is  faithful,  zvho  zvill  not  suffer  you  to  be 
tempted  above  ivhat  ye  are  able,  but  -will,  with  the  temptation 
also,  make  a  xvay  to  escape,  that  ye  may  be  able  to  bear  it,  1  Cor. 
X.  13. 

(4.)  Christ  powerfully  orders  all  things  for  his  own  glory, 
and  his  people's  good,  as  they  are  said  to  work  together  for 
good,  Rom.  viii.  28.  and  herein  his  wisdom,  as  well  as  his  good- 
ness, is  illustrated.  Soinetimes,  indeed,  they  cannot  see  from 
the  beginning  of  an  afflictive  providence  to  the  end  thereof,  or 
what  advantage  God  designs  thereby  ;  herein  we  may  apply 
those  words  of  our  Saviour  to  Peter,  though  spoken  with  ano- 
ther view.  What  I  do,  thou  knowest  not  noxu,  but  thou  shalt 
know  hereafter,  John  xiii.  7.  This  will  eminently  appear,  when 
they  shall  see  how  every  step  which  Christ  has  taken  in  the 
management  of  his  government,  has  had  a  subserviency  to  pro- 
mote their  spiritual  advantage  hereafter.  Thus  we  have  con- 
sidered how  Christ  executes  his  Kingly  office,  more  especially 
towards  his  people,  who  are  his  faithful  subjects. 

Secondly,  We  are  now  to  speak  concerning  the  exercise  of 
Christ's  Kingly  government  towards  his  enemies.  He  is,  as 
has  been  before  observed,  their  King;  not  by  consent,  or  vo- 
luntary subjection  to  him,  nor  do  they  desire  to  own  his  autho- 
rity, or  yield  obedience  to  his  laws ;  but  they  are,  notwith- 
standing, to  be  i-eckoned  the  subjects  of  his  government ;  which 
is  exercised. 
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1.  In  setting  bounds  to  their  power  and  malice,  so  that  they 
cannot  do  what  they  would  against  his  cause  and  interest  in 
the  world.  How  far  soever  he  may  suffer  them  to  proceed  to 
the  disadvantage  of  his  people ;  yet  he  is  able  to  crush  them  in 
;i  moment ;  and,  when  he  sees  their  rage,  and  how  they  set 
themselves  against  him  with  their  combined  force,  and  insult, 
as  though  they  had  brought  their  designs  to  bear,  as  not  doubt- 
ing the  success  thereof,  he  tells  them  plainly,  that  they  imagine 
a  vain  things  and  that  he  that  sitteth  in  the  heavens  shall  laugh  ; 
the  Lord  shall  have  them  in  derision^  Psal.  ii.  1,  4.  and  the  rea- 
son is  very  obvious,  because  God  is  greater  than  man.  Though 
it  would  be  a  dishonour  to  him  to  say,  that  he  is  the  author  of 
sin,  yet  it  redounds  to  his  glory,  that  he  sets  bounds  and  limits 
to  it,  and  over-rules  it  by  his  wisdom  to  his  own  glory;  as  it 
is  said.  Surely^  the  wrath  of  man  shall  praise  thee ;  the  remain- 
der of -wrath  shalt  thou  restrain^  Psal.  Ixxvi.  10. 

2.  Christ  has  exercised  his  Kingly  government  in  gaining  a 
victory  over  his  enennes ;  this  he  did,  when  he  spoiled princi^ 
palities  and  poruers^  and  made  a  shew  of  them  openly-,  triumph' 
ing  over  them  in  his  cross.  This,  indeed,  was  done  by  him, 
when  he  v/as  in  the  lowest  depths  of  his  sufferings,  and,  in  a 
inore  eminent  degree,  exercised  his  Priestly  office ;  yet,  in  some 
respects,  he  is  said,  at  that  time,  to  have  exercised  his  Kingly, 
and  that  in  a  very  triumphant  manner,  as  it  is  here  expressed ; 
and  elsewhere  he  is  said,  through  deaths  to  have  destroyed  him 
that  had  the  poxuer  of  deaths  that  is^  the  devil.,  Heb.  ii.  14.  here- 
by he  purchased  those  restraints  which  the  powers  of  darkness 
were  brought  imder  more  than  they  were  before.  Satan's  chain 
was  hereby  shortened,  and  his  subjects  delivered  out  of  his 
hand,  being  ransomed  by  the  blood  of  Christ ;  and,  as  the  con- 
sequence thereof,  they  were  afterwards  persuaded  to  with- 
draw their  necks  from  that  yoke,  which  they  were  formerly 
under,  by  the  power  of  that  grace  that  attended  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel,  whercb)'  they  were  subjected  to  Christ's  govern- 
ment. Moreover,  our  Saviour  tells  his  people,  that  he  had 
overcome  the  world,  John  xvi.  33.  not  only  because  he  had  in 
his  own  Person,  escaped  the  pollution  thereof,  and  not  been  en- 
tangled in  its  snares,  nor  hindered  in  the  work  he  was  engaged 
in,  by  the  afflictions  and  injurious  treatment  that  he  met  with 
from  it,  but  as  he  procured  for  them  those  victories  over  it, 
whereby  they  shall  be  made  more  than  conquerors  through  him 
that  loved  them, 

3.  Christ's  kingly  government  is,  and  shall  more  eminently 
appear  to  be  exercised  towards  his  enemies,  in  punishing  them 
for  all  their  rebellions  against  him.  Fhere  are  reserves  of  \en- 
geance  hiid  up  in  store,  and  more  vials  of  wrath,  which  shall 
be  poured  forth  on  Satun,  and  oil  the  powers  of  darkness,  which 
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they  are  not  without  some  terrible  apprehensions  of,  from  the 
knowledge  they  have  of  God  as  a  just  judge;  upon  which  ac- 
count they  are  said  to  believe  and  tremble,  James  ii.  19.  and 
as  for  all  his  other  enemies,  he  will  bj-eak  them  with  a  ?-od  of 
iron;  he  xv'zll  dash  them  in  pieces  like  a  potter'' s  vessel^  Psal.  ii. 
9.  or  bring  them  forth,  and  slay  them  before  him,  Luke'xix. 
27.  7'hus  concerning  the  manner  how  Christ's  kingly  govern- 
ment hath  been  exercised,  both  towards  his  people  and  his  ene- 
mies ;  and  this  leads  us  to  consider, 

III.  The  various  seasons,  or  ages,  in  which  Christ's  ';ingly 
government  has  been,  or  shall  be  exercised,  together  with  the 
different  circumstances  relating  to  the  administration  of  it 
therein.  As  soon  as  ever  man  fell,  and  thereby  stood  in  need 
of  a  mediator  to  recover  him,  Christ  was  revealed,  as  one  who 
had  undertaken  his  recovery,  and,  as  a  victorious  king,  who 
should  break  and  destroy  that  power,  that  had  brought  him 
into  subjection  to  it.  Now  there  are  various  periods,  or  sea- 
sons, in  which  he  has  executed  his  kingly  office,  or  shall  con- 
tinue so  to  do. 

1.  He  did  this  before  his  incarnation,  during  which  time  his 
government  v/as  visible,  as  to  the  effects  thereof,  as  extended 
to  all  those  who  v/ere  saved  under  the  Old  Testament-dispen- 
sation :  they  were  subdued  and  defended  by  his  divine  power, 
that  was  then  exerted,  as  well  as  discharged  from  condemna- 
tion, by  virtue  of  the  sacrifice,  which,  in  the  fulness  of  time, 
he  was  to  offer  for  them.  AVe  have  already  shewed  how  hii 
executed  his  prophetical  ofFice  during  this  interval ;  *  now  we 
must  consider  him  as  exercising  his  kingly  office.  The  majes- 
tic way  in  which  he  delivered  the  law  from  mount  Sinai,  was 
a  glorious  display  thereof;  and  the  Theocracy,  which  they 
were  under,  which  is  described,  in  scripture,  as  a  government 
distinct  from,  and  excelling  all  others  in  glory,  and  the  subser- 
viency of  it  to  their  salvation,  was  a  farther  evidence  that  he 
was  their  king.  This  he  evinced,  at  one  time,  by  his  appear- 
ance to  Joshua,  as  the  captain  of  the  Lord's  hosts ;  and  at  ano- 
ther time  it  was  represented  in  an  emblematical  way,  when  he 
■was  seen  by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  as  sitting  upon  a  throne^  and 
his  train  Jilling  the  temple.  And  in  the  book  of  Psalms,  he  is 
frequently  acknowledged  by  the  church  as  their  king;  concern- 
ing whom  it  is  said,  77? </  throne^  0  God^  is  for  ever  and  ever  ; 
the  sceptre  of  thy  kingdom  is  a  right  sceptre,  Psal.  xlv.  6.  and, 
in  many  other  places  he  is  described  as  the  Khig,  the  Lord  of 
hosts^  not  only  as  predicting  the  future  exercise  of  his  govern- 
ment, but  as  denoting  what  he  was  at  that  time;  concerning 
whom  it  was  said,  Js  not  the  Lord  in  Zion  ?  Is  not  her  King  in 
iier?  Jer.  viii,  19.  And  when  God  declares  that  he  had  ad> 
*  St^  Pase  25r. 
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vanced  him  to  this  mediatorial  dignity,  and  .sft  him  on  his  holt/ 
hill  of  Zion^  the  king's  and  judg'es  of  the  earili  are  exhorted  to 
serve  him  withfear^  and,  in  token  ot  their  v.iuingness  to  be  his 
subjects,  to  kiss  the  Son^  lest  he  be  angri/^  ami  they  perish  from 
the  toay^  xvhen  his  ivrath  is  kindled  but  a  little^  Psal.  ii.  6,  10, 12. 
2.  After  his  incarnation,  when  he  first  came  into  the  world, 
he  was  publickly  owned,  by  the  wise  men  (who  came  from  the 
East)  as  one  that  ivas  born  King  of  the  yexvs,  and  the  gifts  which 
they  presented  to  him  of  gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh.  Matt. 
ii.  2.  compared  with  ver.  11.  the  best  presents  th;.t  their  coun- 
try afforded,  were  designed  to  signify  that  homage  which  was 
due  to  him,  as  one  whom  God  had  appointed  to  be  the  King  of 
his  church,  though  his  external  mein,  and  the  circumstances  of 
his  birth,  contained  no  visible  mark  of  regal  dignity.  While  he 
conversed  with  his  people,  in  the  exercise  of  his  public  minis- 
try, he  gave  them  frequent  intimations  hereof,  when  describing 
the  nature  of  his  kingdom,  as  spiritual,  and  not  of  this  world; 
and,  when  one  of  his  followers  addressed  him,  as  the  Son  of 
God^  and  the  King  of  Israel^  he  is  so  far  from  reproving  him, 
as  ascribing  to  him  a  glory  that  did  not  belong  to  him,  that  he 
not  only  commends  his  faith  that  was  expressed  herein,  but 
gives  him  to  understand,  that  he  should  have  a  greater  evidence 
of  this  truth,  when  he  should  see  the  heavens  opened^  and  the  an- 
gels of  God  ascending  and  descending  vpOn  him^  John  i.  49 — 51. 

And,  in  the  close  of  his  life,  when  he  entered  into  Jerusa- 
lem, with  a  design  to  give  himself  up  to  the  rage  and  fury  of 
his  enemies,  providence,  as  it  were,  extorted  a  confession  of 
his  regal  dignity,  from  the  unstable  multitude,  and,  at  the  same 
time  designed  to  fulfd  what  was  foretold  by  the  prophet  Ze- 
chariah,  when  he  says,  Rejoice  greatly^  0  daughter  of  Zion  ; 
shout^  0  daughter  of  Jerusalem  ;  behold^  thy  King  cometh  unto 
thee  ;  he  is  Just,  and  having-  salvation,  lowly,  and  riding'  upon  an 
ass,  and  upon  a  colt,  the  foal  of  an  ass,  Zech.  ix.  9.  and  their 
saving,  Hosannah,  blessed  is  the  King  of  Israel,  that  cometh  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  John  xii.  13.  was  the  result  of  a  present 
conviction,  which  they  had  of  this  matter,  though  it  was  not 
long  abiding,  and  hereby  they  were,  as  it  were,  condemned  out 
of  their  own  mouth.  And,  after  this,  when  Pilate  asked  him 
this  question,  in  plain  terms,  Art  thou  the  King  cfthe  fncsP 
he  publickly  professes  himself  to  he  so ;  nevertheless*,  he  gives 
him  to  understand,  that  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world,  upon 
this  account  the  apostle  says,  that  before  Pontius  Pilate  he  ivit- 
nessed  a  good  confession,  ?\i\d  styles  him,  King  cf  kings,  and 
Lord  of  lords,  1  Tim.  vi.  13,  15. 

3.  Christ  still  executes  his  Kingly  office  in  that  glorified 
state,  in  which  he  now  is.  This  the  apostle  intimatt  s,  wlien  al- 
luding to  the  custom  of  kings  in  their  solemn  triumtrhj  over 
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their  enemies,  (who  throw  medals  amongst  the  people  to  per- 
petuate the  remembrance  thereof,  and  bestow  donatives,  or 
peculiar  marks  of  favour  upon  this  occasion)  when  he  speaks 
of  him,  as  ascending  up  on  hig-h,  having  led  captivity  captive^ 
and  then  giving-  gifts  unto  men^  Eph.  iv.  8.  In  this  exalted 
state  there  are  undeniable  proofs  of  his  regal  dignity  in  the 
blessings  which  his  church,  in  this  world,  receives,  as  the  re- 
sult of  it  as  well  as  in  the  honours  that  are  paid  him  by  the  in- 
habitants of  heaven.  The  Socinians,  indeed,  will  not  allow  that 
he  executed  his  Kingly  office  on  earth :  but  this  is  contrary  to 
the  account  we  have  of  his  executing  it  in  his  humbled  state, 
as  above  mentioned ;  therefore  we  must  suppose,  that  when 
Christ  entered  into  his  glory,  he  did  not  begin  to  reign;  though, 
from  that  time,  he  has  exercised  his  government  in  a  different 
manner,  upon  the  account  whereof  the  gospel  dispensation^ 
which  ensued  thereon,  is  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  his  king- 
dom ;  and,  because  this  dispensation  began  upon  his  ascension 
into  heaven,  it  is  sometimes  called,  in  the  New  Testament,  the 
kingdom  of  lieaven. 

I  need  not  add  much  concerning-  the  present  exercise  of  his 
Kingly  government,  since  the  greatest  part  of  what  has  been 
said,  under  this  answer,  has  a  particular  regard  to  it.  It  was 
after  his  ascension  into  heaven  that  the  gospel-church  was  esta- 
blished, which  is  sometimes  called  his  visible  kingdom ;  then 
it  was  that  the  laws  and  ordinances,  by  which  it  was  to  be  go- 
verned, were  made  known  to  it,  together  with  the  peculiar  pri- 
vileges that  vv^ere  then  bestowed  upon  it,  as  the  effects  of 
Christ's  royal  bounty  :  then  the  Spirit  was  sent,  and,  by  his 
assistance,  the  gospel  was  preached  to  all  nations,  saving  grace 
plentifully  bestowed  on  multitudes,  who  were  enabled  to  sub- 
ject themselves  to  him,  as  King  of  saints ;  and,  in  this  manner, 
Christ  has  hitheito  exercised  his  Kingly  government,  and  will 
do  i;ntil  his  second  coming. 

Here  we  shall  take  occasion  to  consider  what  is  advanced, 
by  several,  concerning  Christ's  reigning  a  thousand  years  on 
earth,  v/hich,  they  suppose,  will  intervene  between  the  present 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  saints 
reig;iing  with  him  in  heaven  for  ever.  This  opinion  has  not 
only  the  countenance  of  manv  ancient  writers,  who  have  de- 
fended it,  but  it  seems  to  be  founded  on  several  scriptures ;  so 
that  we  shall  be  led,  in  considering  this  subject,  rather  to  en- 
quire into  the  true  sense  of  those  scriptures,  that  speak  of 
Christ's  reigning  on  earth,  than  to  deny  that  he  will,  in  any 
sense,  reign  therein,  in  a  way  circumstantially  different  from 
that  in  which  he  now  administers  the  affairs  of  hl-s  kingdom. 
And  here  we  shall  consider  what  is  advanced,  by  some,  con-^ 
fferning  this  matter,. who  assert  many  things  relating  thereimto. 
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which  stand  in  need  of  stronger  arguments  to  defend  them, 
than  have  hitherto  been  brought ;  and  then  we  shall  consider 
how  lar  we  have  ground,  from  scripture,  to  say,  that  Christ 
«^hall  reign  here  on  earth,  and  all  his  saints  that  shall  live 
therein,  with  him,  and  what  we  may  conclude  to  be  the  true 
sense  of  those  scriptures  that  are  brought  in  defence  of  Christ's 
personal  reign. 

The  opinions  of  those  that  treat  on  this  subject,  are  so  dif- 
ferent, that  to  speak  distinctly  to  them  all,  would  be  too  great 
a  diversion  from  my  general  design  :  and  this  also  renders  it 
more  difficult,  to  lay  down  the  state  of  the  question  in  a  few 
words.    However,  I  shall  briefly  attempt  this ;  and,  that  we 
may  prooceed  with  greater  clearness,  shall  consider  what  is 
asserted,  by  several  writers,  concerning  Christ's  personal  reign 
on  earth,  which  shall  be  in  the  latter  end  of  the  world,  and  is 
to  continue,  from  the  time  that  it  commences,  a  thousand  years, 
(1.)  Some  have  supposed,  that  this  thousand  years^  reign  in^- 
eludes  in  it  the  whole  compass  of  time,  in  which  Christ  shall 
judge  the  world.   This  is  called,  indeed,  in  scripture,  a  day ; 
but  it  cannot  reasonably  be  supposed  that  it  shall  take  up  no 
more  than  the  space  of  twenty- four  hours;  and  therefore  they 
suppose,  that  it  shall  contain  the  space  of  a  thousand  years^ 
which  they  found  partly  op  that  scripture,  in  Psal.  xc.  4.   A 
thousand  years  in  thy  sig-ht  are  but  as  yesterday  ivhen  it  is  past; 
and  more  especially  on  the  apostle's  words,  in  2  Pet.  iii.  8.  One 
day  is  rrith  the  Lord  as  a  thousand  years^  and  a  thousand  years 
as  one  day ;  and  this  they  apply,  in  particular  to  the  day  of 
judgment,  which  is  spoken  of  in  the  verse  immediately  fore- 
going; and,  since  we  have  ground  to  conclude  that  this  shall 
be  done  on  earth,  and  also,  that,  when  Christ  judges  the  world, 
it  may  be  truly  said,  he  exercises  his  Kingly  office  in  a  most 
glorious  manner ;  therefore  they  conclude,  from  hence,  that  this 
thousand  years'  reign  includes  in  it  i'li  the  time  that  he  will  take 
up  in  judging  the  world :  but,  even  in  this  matter,  all  do  not 
agree  in  their  sentiments  ;  for  some  think,  that,  in  this  judicial 
process,  none  are  to  be  judged  hvX  the  saints,  who,  being  ac- 
quitted by  h:m,  are  said  to  reign  with  him  ;  and,  in  order  here- 
unto, that  they  shall  be  raised  from  the  dead,  which  they  sup- 
pose to  be  meant  l)y  the  first   resurrection^  and  that  the  rest 
shall  not  be  raised  till  the  thousand  years  are  fmished.  Rev. 
XX.  5.  But  this  seems  not  agieeable  to  the  account  wc  have 
elsewhere,  in  scripture,  of  Christ's  raising  the  dead,  coming  to 
judgment,  and  dcltf^mining  the  state,  both  of  the  righteous  and 
wicked,  as  what  is  to  be  done  in  or  mar  the  same  time,  each 
of  these  being  distinct  branches  of  the  same  sohmnit) .    And 
that  which  makes  this  opinion  still  more  improbable,  is,  be-r 
cayse  in  the  same  scripture  in  which  wc  have  an  a((.ount  of 
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this  thousand  years'  reign,  it  immediately  follows,  that,  when 
these  years  shall  be  expired,  Satan  will  be  loosed  out  of  his 
prison,  and  suffered  to  deceive  the  nations ;  and  then  we  read 
of  odier  enemies  which  the  church  shall  have,  concerning  whom 
it  is  said,  that  they  shall  be  gathered  together  to  battle ;  and  it 
is  farther  said,  that  they  went  np  on  the  breadth  of  the  earthy 
and  compassed  the  camp  of  the  saints  about^  and  the  beloved  city  ; 
and  ail  this  is  to  be  done  between  the  end  of  the  thousand  years 
reign  and  the  general  judgment,  when  the  dead^  small  and  great ^ 
shall  be  raised^  the  books  opened^  and  all  judged  out  of  those 
things  that  are  xvritten  therein^  according  to  their  works  ;  there- 
fore this  opinion  concerning  the  thousand  years'  reign,  inclu^ 
ding  in  it  the  time  in  which  Christ  shall  appear,  in  this  lower 
world,  to  jud;/e  his  saints,  does  not  seem  to  be  the  sense  of 
that  scripture  on  which  this  opinion  is  supposed  to  be  founded, 
Rev.  XX.  12. 

(2.)  The  more  common  opinion,  which  is  defended  by  seve- 
ral ancient  and  modern  Chiliasts,  or  Millenaries,  as  they  are 
generally  called,  is,  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  shall,  some  time 
in  the  last  days,  before  he  comes  to  the  final  judgment,  appear 
in  this  lower  world,  in  his  human  nature,  and  dwell  and  reign 
among  the  inhabitants  thereof,  in  such  a  way,  as  may  render 
it  a  kind  of  middle  state  between  that  which  the  church  is  now 
in,  and  heaven ;  more  glorious  than  the  former,  and  yet  very 
much  inferior  to  the  latter.    And  here  they  suppose, 

IaY,  That  there  are  several  things  Avhich  shall  go  immediate- 
ly before  it,  as  tending  to  usher  in  the  glory  of  that  kingdom, 
to  wit,  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  w^hich  is  to  be  effected  at 
once.  And,  in  order  hereunto,  some  conclude  that  the  dispen- 
sation of  miracles  shall  be  revived ;  which  they,  argue  from, 
hence,  in  that  all  the  remarkable  changes  that  have  formerly 
been  made  in  the  affairs  of  the  church,  have  been  introduced 
by  miracles ;  and  the  Jews,  more  than  any  other  nation  in  the 
world,  have  been  desirous  of  a  conviction  by  such  a  method 
as  this. 

Moreover,  it  is  also  supposed,  that,  at  the  same  time,  those 
scriptures  that  foretel  a  greater  fulness  of  the  Gentiles,  or  the 
conversion  of  m^ny,  who  still  remain  in  the  darkness  of  hea- 
thenism, shall  have  their  accomplishment  in  an  eminent  degree; 
and  this  shall  also  proceed  from,  and  be  attended  with  a  greater 
degree  of  the  effusion  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  consequence  here- 
of will  be  a  more  glorious  light  shining  throughout  the  world, 
than  has  ever  done  ;  and  that  these  two,  the  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
shall  be  both  joined  together,  in  one  body,  under  Christ,  their 
visible  and  glorious  Head. 

Moreover,  some  suppose,  that  Jerusalem,  and  the  countries 
round  about  it,  shall  be  the  principal  seat  of  this  kingdom,  tp 
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which  these  new  converts  shall  repair ;  so  that,  as  there  the  glo- 
rious scene  of  the  gos{:el  was  first  opened,  in  that  part  of  the 
carih,  the  glory  of  Christ's  personal  reign  shall  begin.  Others, 
to  this,  add,  tnat,  at  this  time,  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  shall  be 
built,  which  shall  far  exceed,  that  which  was  built  by  Solomon, 
in  glory ;  and  that  the  New  Jerusalem  shall  be  also  huilt  and 
adorned  in  a  magnificent  way,  agreeable  to  what  is  said  of  it 
in  scripture,  Rev.  xxi.  which  they  understand  in  a  literal  sense. 
In  this  I  must  take  leave  to  differ  from  them,  though  not  in 
what  was  but  now  hinted,  concerning  the  conversion  of  the 
Jews,  and  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  going  before  it. 

2^/z/,  Though  some  suppose  that  the  general  conflagration, 
spoken  of  by  the  apostle  Peter,  2  Pet.  iii.  7,  13.  shall  be  after 
this  thousand  years  reign,  which  is  certainly  the  more  proba- 
ble opinion  ;  yet  others  have  concluded,  that  it  shall  be  before 
it  and  that  the  new  earthy  zuherein  dwelleth  righteousness^  which 
believers  according  to  God'' s  promise  lookfor^  shall  arise  out  of 
the  ruins  of  the  old.  Thus  a  late  writer  says,*  who  advances 
many  things  concerning  the  ante-diluvian  world,  as  well  as  this 
new  one,  with  an  elegancy  of  style,  that  is  very  entertaining," 
and,  in  many  instances,  runs  counter  to  the  sentiments  of  ^1 
that  went  before  him,  than  which  a  more  ingenious  romance 
is  hardiy  extant :  but  since,  for  the  most  part,  he  brings  in 
scripture  to  give  countenance  to  what  he  advances,  and  lavs 
down  a  peculiar  scheme  concerning  this  Millennium,  I  cannot 
wholly  pass  it  over.  He  supposes,  that  the  reign  of  Christ,  on 
eartli,  shall  be  ushered  in  by  a  general  conflagration,  in  which 
all  the  inhabitants  thereof  must  necessarily  be  consumed,  and 
the  world  reduced  into  a  second  chaos  by  fire ;  and,  as  his 
master  De  Cartes  describes  the  form  of  the  world  when  first 
created,  and  how  the  various  particles  of  matter  were  disposed, 
in  order  to  its  being  brought  to  that  perfection  to  which  it  ar- 
rived afterwards,  so  he  describes  the  form  to  which  the  world 
shall  be  framed  ;  which,  when  done,  being  at  a  loss  to  find  out 
inhabitants  for  it,  he  supposes  that  the  dead  shall  be  raised  ;  to 
which  he  applies  what  is  said  in  scripture  concerning  the  Jirst 
resurrection^  and  then  this  thousand  years  reign  begins  :  but  he 
is  more  at  a  loss,  as  might  easily  be  supposed,  to  accoimt  for 
Gog  and  Magog,  the  enemies  of  the  church,  which  shall  give 
it  great  disturbance  at  the  close  ther  of ;  and,  since  he  cannot 
easily  suppose  them  to  be  raised  from  the  dead  for  this  end, 
he  fancies  that  they  shall  spring  out  of  the  earth  ;  which  so 
much  embarrasses  his  scheme,  that,  whatsoever  scriptures  he 
brings  in  defence  of  it,  it  must  be  supposed  bv  impartial  judges, 
♦o  be  attended  with  the  gieatest  absurdities. 

*    }'Ul,  liurnel.  Td'ur.  Tfiror.  I.th,  iv. 
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SflVj/,  There  are  others,  who  suppose  that  the  general  donfla- 
gration  shall  not  be  till  the  end  of  the  thousand  years  reign ; 
nevertheless  they  conclude,  that  the  dead  shall  be  raised,  and 
more  particularly  those  who  are  designed  to  reign  with  Christ. 
And,  w^ith  respect  to  this,  the  sentiments  of  persons  are  some- 
what different,  inasmuch  as  some  suppose  that  none  shall  be 
raised,  at  this  time,  but  those  who  have  suffered  martyrdom 
for  CI:iist's  sake;  and  that  this  is  the  meaning  of  that  expres- 
sion, I  saiv  the  souls  of  them  that  were  beheaded  for  the  wit- 
ness of  Jesus ^  and  the  ivord  of  God^  and  they  lived  and  reigned 
a  thousand  yearSy  Rev.  xx.  4.  Others  suppose,  that  because 
many,  who  have  not  suffered  death  for  Christ's  sake,  have,  in 
other  respects,  passed  through  an  equal  number  of  persecu- 
tions and  reproaches  in  life,  and  were  ready  to  suffer  martyr- 
dom, had  they  been  called  to  it,  these  are  not  excluded  ;  and 
therefore  that  all  the  saints  shall  be  raised  from  the  dead,  as 
the  apostle  says.  The  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first,  1  Thess. 
iv.  16.  that  is,  a  thousand  years  before  the  wicked;  and  that  this 
is  intended  by  what  is  styled  the  first  resurrection  ;  they  shall 
rise,  not  to  be  received  immediately  into  heaven,  but  shall  be 
first  openly  acknowledged,  and  acquitted  by  Christ,  the  Judge 
of  all,  and  then  reign  with  him  on  earth,  throughout  the  whole 
period  of  time. 

Mhhj,  Others  suppose,  that,  during  this  thousand  years'  reign, 
the  public  ordinances  of  God's  worship,  namely,  the  preaching 
of  the  word,  and  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  and  the 
present  order  and  discipline  of  churches,  shall  entirely  cease ; 
to  which  they  accommodate  the  sense  of  some  scriptures,  to  wit, 
that  in  which  it  is  said,  concerning  the  New  Jerusalem,  that 
there  xvas  no  temple  therein  that  the  city  had  no  need  of  the  sun, 
nor  of  the  moon  to  shine  in  it.  Rev.  xxi.  22,  23.  and  elsewhere, 
when  the  apostle  says,  that  the  church,  in  celebrating  the  Lord's 
Supper,  was  to  to  shew  forth  the  Lord^s  death  till  he  coine,  1 
Cor.  xi.  26.  they  suppose  that  the  meaning  is,  that  they  were 
to  do  this  till  he  shall  come  to  reign  on  earth,  and  no  longer. 

Sthly,  There  are  some  who  entertain  very  carnal  notions  of 
the  saints  reigning  with  Christ,  inconsistent  with  perfect  holi- 
ness ;  and  speak  of  pleasures,  which  they  shall  then  enjoy,  that 
•are  more  agreeable  to  Mahomet's  paradise,  than  the  life  of 
saints,  admitted  to  such  pi-ivileges,  which  they  suppose  them 
to  be  partakers  of.  And  some  proceed  yet  farther  in  their  wild 
and  ungrounded  fancies,  when  they  think  that  a  small  number 
of  the  wMcked  shall  be  left  in  the  world,  to  be,  as  it  were,  slaves 
to  them ;  all  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  spirituality  of 
Christ's  kingdom.  Such  extremes  as  these,  many,  who,  have 
defended  Christ's  personal  reign  on  earth,  have  unwarily  run 
into ;  among  whom  there  are  some  ancient  writers,  who  have 
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led  the  way  to  others,  who  speak  of  it  as  the  generally  receiv- 
ed opinion  of  the  fathers  in  the  three  first  centuries  *;  buttliese 
are  not  much  to  be  depended  on,  as  to  the  sense  they  give  of 
scripture,  any  more  than  those  who  have  lived  in  latter  ages, 
especially  in  those  things  which  they  advance,  that  seem  to  be 
inconsistent  with  the  spirituality  of  Christ's  kingdom  :  But  if 
this  account,  which  they  give  of  it,  appear  to  be  contrary  there- 
imto,  what  they  farther  say  concerning  it,  and  others,  who  im- 
prove upon  their  scheme,  is  much  more  remote  from  it,  when 
they  speak  of  the  building  of  Jerusalem,  and  that  being  the 
principal  seat  of  Christ's  reign ;  and  of  several  things  relating 
to  it,  which  are  of  such  a  nature,  and  contain  so  great  a  re- 
proach on  Christ's  kingdom,  that  I  forbear  to  mention  them; 
and  there  are  very  few  who  will  think  them  consistent  with  the 
character  of  saints.  This  gave  disgust  to  Augustin,  who,  at  first, 
adhered  to  this  opinion,  but  aftenvards  was  justly  prejudiced 
against  it  f . 

Thus  we  have  given  a  brief  account  of  the  different  senti- 
ments of  many,  who  treat  in  their  writings  of  Christ's  personal 
reign,  of  which  some  are  maintained  by  persons  of  great  worth 
iuid  judgment,  and  seem  more  agreeable  to  the  sense  of  those 
scriptures,  that  are  brought  to  defend  them,  than  others ;  these 
ought  to  be  farther  considered,  that  it  may  appear  whether  they 

*  Justin  J\Iartyr  seems  to  speulcofit  not  only  as  his  o-um  opinio?!,  but  ns  that  -lofiich 
iK'as  gene  rally  held  by  the  orthodox  in  his  day,  joins  the  belief  hereof -with  that  of  t  fie 
resurrection  of  t  lie  dead,  and  supposes  it  to  be  founded  on  tlie  lontings  of  some  oftlic 
prophets.  I'id.  Justin  Jifartyr  Dialog:  cum.  Tryph.  Jud.  page  307 ■  'Eyu^'i,  xeti  urmt 
ae-tf  efftoyvctfxonfKulct  ttslvIo.  Xpniavoi,  ntu  <ra(KO(  aivac  itan  yivna-i^tu  t?rt(!/./uii(ia.,  Kai  X^^^^  ^* 
»  l^a-AMfx  eiKiifo/biit^ua-h  km  Koa-fxn-^ua-ti  Kdwrxcilw^da-ii,  it  Tpcpnau  ^t^tx^»h,Kal  Ha-aMac, 
juuoi  ei\hn  cfjiohoyavn.  ^indlrentvns  [Vid.advei'S.Nar.  Lib.  V.  cap.  33.1  not  only  git-vn 
into  tfiis  opinion,  but  intimates,  that  it  iiias  brought  into  the  church  bifore  his  time, 
by  one  Papias,  cotemporary  -with  Polycarp,  and  that  he  recieved  it  from  those  who 
liad  it  imparted  to  them  by  the  apostle  John :  JBut  Eusehiue,  Vid.  Eustb.  Hist.  £c- 
clei.  Lib.  IIL  cap.  o'i.']  though  he  speaks  concerning  this  Papias,  as  one  -who  tvas 
intimate  -with  Pulycarp,  not-withstanding  represents  him  as  a  very  -weak  vutn  ;  and 
tltenfore  there  is  little  a-edit  to  be  given  to  his  account  of  this  matter,  as  agreeable 
to  the  apostle's  sentiments  or  leritings  ;  and  Irettceus  himself,  in  the  place  before  men- 
tioned, cites  a  passage  out  of  tlie  same  author,  which,  he  pretends,  he  receivitl  fronv 
those  that  had  it  from  the  apostle  John,  cc7icerning  a  certain  time,  in  -phich  there 
«hall  be  vines,  luhich  shall  produce  ten  thousand  branches,  and  each  of  these  as  many 
'smaller  branches  ,•  and  each  of  these  smaller  branches  have  ten  thoiisattd  tvigs,  and 
every  twig  shall  bear  ten  thousand  chmters  of  grapes,  andeveiy  cluster  ten  thousand 
grapes  ;  -aluch  shetos  that  the  man  was  ready  to  s^vallo-.v  any  fable  he  heard ;  and,  if 
it  7i'U«  told  tiim  so,  to  father  it  upon  the  apostle,  wliich  ilisrovrrs  how  little  credit  wcs 
la  be  giz-en  to  what  hv  says  concernittg  this  opinion,  especially  as  he  explains  it,  as 
transmitted  to  the  church  by  the  apostle  John.  And  'J'crluHiun  is  alio  mentioned,  as 
giving  some  occasional  hints,  which  shew  that  lie  was  of  this  opinion,  .ind  Lactan' 
tins,  who,  in  his  Ciceronian  :,lylc,  describes  the  happy  condition  that  tlie  church  shall 
be  in,  (  without  having  much  regard  to  those  spiritual  privileges  that  it  shall  enjtii\ 
in  wluch  scn^e  the  predictions  of  the  prophets,  concerning  it,  are  principally  to  bt  an- 
der.itoodj  takes  his  plan  more  especially  from  tome  things  that  are  said  concerning 
If,  in  the  St/biUinc  oracles.  Vid.  Lanrtant.  de  vita  beat.  Idb.  VII.  cap.  Jl.  L*  F.ftitom. 
i-rip.  11.     ■  •    rid  .hig.  He  Cif.  Pa.  Uh.  AM',  cap  7 
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are  just  or  no.  As  for  those,  which  can  hardly  be  called  any 
other  than  romantic,  and  have  little  more  to  support  them,  than 
the  ungrounded  conjecture  of  those  who  advance  them,  and  are 
so  far  from  agreeing  with  the  general  scope  and  design  of  scrip- 
ture, that  they  contain  a  reflection  on  the  methods  of  Christ*s 
government,  rather  than  an  expedient  to  advance  it ;  these  car- 
ry in  themselves  their  own  confutation,  and  nothing  farther 
need  be  said  in  opposition  to  them. 

Before  we  proceed  to  consider  how  far  Christ's  reign  on  earth 
may  be  defended,  and  in  what  other  respects  several  things, 
which  are  asserted,  relating  to  some  circumstances,  that  they 
suppose,  will  attend  it,  do  not  seem  to  be  sufliciently  founded 
on  scripture,  we  shall  take  leave  to  premise  some  things,  in  ge- 
neral, relating  to  the  method  in  which  this  subject  ought  to  be 
managed. 

1.  So  far  as  the  scripture  plainly  gives  countenance  to  this 
doctrine  in  general,  viz.  that  the  adminiscration  of  Christ's  go- 
vernment in  this  lower  world,  shall  be  attended  with  great  glo- 
ry, and  shall  abundantly  tend  to  the  advantage  of  his  church, 
this  is  a  subject  of  too  great  importance  to  be  passed  over  with 
neglect,  as  though  we  had  no  manner  of  concern  therein,  or  it 
were  a  matter  of  mere  speculation ;  for  certainly  all  scripture 
is  written  for  our  learning,  and  ought  to  be  studied  and  improv- 
ed by  us,  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  our  own  edification.  And 
as  for  those  texts  that  speak  of  Christ's  government,  as  exer- 
cised in  this  world,  they  contain  matters  in  them  not  only  aw- 
ful and  sublime,  but  our  having  just  ideas  thereof,  will  be  a  di- 
rection to  our  faith,  when  we  pray  for  the  further  advancement 
of  Christ's  kingdom,  as  we  are  bound  daily  to  do. 

2.  We  must  take  heed  that  we  do  not  give  too  great  scope 
to  our  fancy,  by  framing  imaginary  schemes  of  our  own,  and 
then  bringing  in  scripture,  not  without  some  violence  offered 
to  the  sense  thereof,  to  give  countenance  to  them ;  nor  ought 
we  to  acquiesce  in  such  a  sense  of  scripture,  brought  to  support 
this  doctrine,  as  is  evidently  contrary  to  other  scriptures  or  to 
the  nature  and  spirituality  of  Christ's  government. 

3.  We  must  take  it  for  granted,  that  some  of  those  scriptures, 
which  relate  to  this  matter,  are  hard  to  be  understood,  and 
therefore  a  humble  modesty  becomes  us,  in  treating  on  this 
subject,  rather  than  to  censure  those  who  differ  from  us,  as 
though  they  were  departed  from  that  faith,  which  is  founded 
on  the  most  obvious  and  plain  sense  of  scripture,  especially  if 
they  maintain  nothing  that  is  derogatory  to  the  glory  of  Christ; 
which  rule  we  shall  endeavour  to  observe,  in  what  remains  to 
be  considered  on  this  subject.  And  since  most  allow  that  there 
is  a  sense,  in  which  Christ's  kingdom  shall  be  attended  with 
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greater  circumstances  of  glory  than  it  is  at  present,  \ve  shall  pro- 
ceed to  shew, 

(1.)  How  Christ's  kingdom  shall  he  advanced,  in  this  lower 
world,  beyond  what  it  is  at  present,  and  that  in  such  a  way  as 
■agrees  very  well  with  the  sense  oi  several  scriptures  relating 
thereunto,  without  giving  into  some  extremes,  which  many  have 
done,  who  have  plead  tor  Christ's  i)ersc>nal  reign  on  earth,  in 
such  a  way,  in  which  it  cannot  easily  be  defended.  We  freely 
own,  as  what  we  think  agreeable  lo  scripture, 

Ist^  That,  as  Christ  has,  in  all  ages,  displa)ed  his  glory,  as 
King  of  the  Church,  as  has  been  before  observed;  so  we  have 
ground  to  conclude,  from  scripture,  that  the  adiuinistration  of 
of  his  government  in  this  world,  before  his  coining  to  judgment, 
will  be  attended  witii  greater  magnificence,  more  visible  marks 
of  glory,  and  various  occurrences  of  providence,  that  shall  tend 
to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  his  church,  in  a  greater  degree, 
than  lias  hitherto  been  beheld,  or  experienced  by  it,  since  it  was 
first  j)lanted  by  the  apostles,  after  his  ascension  into  heaven  ; 
which  we  think  to  be  the  sense  in  general,  of  those  scriptures, 
both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  which  speak  of  the  latter- 
day  glorv.  Some  of  the  prophets  seem  to  look  farther  than  the 
first  preaching  of  the  gospel,  and  the  glorious  display  of  Christ's 
government  that  attended  it,  which  was,  in  part,  an  accomplish- 
ment of  some  of  their  predictions  relating  hereunto,  inasmuch 
as  there  are  some  expressions,  which  they  make  use  of,  that 
seem  as  vet  not  to  have  had  their  accomplishment :  Thus  the 
prophet  Isaiah,  when  be  speaks  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord  as  aris- 
ing^ and  being  seen  upon  the  church,  and  the  Gentilea  coming 
to  this  iight^  tniii  kings  to  the  brightness  thereof.  Isa.  Ix.  1.  ^' 
seq.  and  manv  other  things  to  the  same  purpose,  which  denote 
the  glorious  privileges  that  the  gospel-church  should  enjoy  : 
Though  this,  in  a  sjjiritual  sense,  may,  in  a  great  measure,  be 
supposed  to  be  already  accomplished  ;  yet  there  are  other  things, 
which  he  fortels  concerning  it,  which  do  not  yet  appear  to  have 
had  their  accomplishment  :  as  when  he  says,  that  /////  gttie.f 
shall  he  open  continually ;  they  shall  not  he  shut  day  7ior  flighty 
ver.  11.  And  the  same  mode  of  speaking  is  used,  concerning 
the  New  Jerusiilem,  in  Rev.  xxi.  2.5.  as  denoting  the  churches 
being  perfectly  free  from  all  those  afflictive  <lisi)ensations  of 
providence,  which  would  tend  to  hinder  the  preaching  and  suc- 
cess of  the  gosjiel ;  and  that  violence  should  he  no  more  heard 
in  thy  land^  ivasting  nor  destruction  in  thy  horilers^  ■\er.  18.  by 
which  he  intends  the  church's  perfect  fi  .edom  from  all  persecu- 
tion ;  and  that  the  sun  shall  be  no  more  thy  light  hy  day,  neither 
for  brightness  shall  the  moon  give  light  unto  thee ;  but  the  Lord 
shall  be  unto  thee  an  everlasting  lights  and  thy  God  thy  glory, 
Ver.  18,  19.  This  is  so  far  from  having  been  vet  accomplishid. 
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that  it  seems  to  refer  to  the  same  thing,  that  is  mentioned  con- 
cerning the  New  Jerusalem,  Rev.  xxi.  23.  and  ahnost  express- 
ed in  the  same  words,  which,  if  it  be  not  a  metaphorical  de- 
scription of  the  heavenly  state,  has  a  peculiar  reference  to  the 
latter-da\-  p-lory ;  and,  when  the  prophet  farther  adds,  that  thy 
people  shall  be  all  righteous^  as  denoting  that  holiness  shall  al- 
most universally  obtain  in  the  world,  as  much  as  iniquity  has 
abounded  in  it,  this  does  not  appear  to  have  been  yet  accom- 
plished. 

Again,  when  the  prophet  Micah  speaks  of  tlic  Mountain  of 
ike  Lord^  being  established  iti  the  top  of  the  mowitains^  und  ex- 
alted above  the  hills^  and  t\vM.  people  should  floxv  unto  it^  Micah 
iv.  1.  though  this,  and  some  other  things  that  he  there  mentions, 
may  refer  to  the  first  preaching  of  the  gospel,  and  success  there- 
of;  yet  what  he  farther  adds,  that  they  shall  beat  their  sxvords 
into  plowshares^  and  their  spears  into  pruning-hooks  ;  and  na- 
tion shall  not  lift  up  a  sivord  against  Jiation,  neither  shall  they 
learn  war  any  more  ;  but  they  shall  sit  every  man  under  his  vine^ 
and  under  his  fig-tree^  and  none  shall  7nake  them  afraid^  ver.  o, 
4.  This  prophecy,  so  far  as  it  may  be  taken  otherwise  than  in  a 
spiritual  sejise,  seems  to  imply  a  greater  degree  of  peace  and 
tranquility  than  the  gospel-church  has  hitherto  enjoyed ;  there- 
fore when  he  says,  that  this  shall  be  in  the  last  days^  ver.  1.  we 
Iiave  reason  to  conclude,  that  he  does  not  mean  barely  the  last, 
or  gospel  dispensation,  which  commenced  on  our  Saviour's  as- 
cension into  heaven,  but  the  last  period  thereof,  viz.  that  time 
which  we  are  now  considering, 

As  to  the  account  we  have  hereof  in  the  New  Testament,  es- 
pecially in  many  places  in  the  book  of  the  Revelation,  that  speak 
of  the  kingdoms  nf  the  xvorld  becoming  the  kingdo7ns  of  our 
Lord^  and  of  his  Christy  and  of  his  taking  to  himself  his  great 
pow'r  aid  reigning^  Rev.  xi.  15,  17.  and  what  is  spoken  con- 
cerning the  thousand  years  reign,  chap.  v.  20.  whatever  be  the 
sense  hertcf,  as  to  some  circumstances  of  glory  that  shall  attend 
this  administration  of  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom,  it  certainly 
has  not  yet  had  its  accomplishment,  and  therefore  leads  us  to 
expect  that  it  shall  be  attended  with  greater  degrees  of  glory 
redoundhig  to  himself,  which  we  call  the  latter-day  glory. 

2diy^  INlany  privileges  v/ill  redound  to  the  church  hereby  ; 
for  as  Christ  is  said  to  reign  on  earth,  so  the  saints  are  repre- 
hcnttd  as  reigning  with  him,  as  they  say,  Thou  hast  made  us 
vnto  our  God  kings  and  priests^  and  we  shall  reign  on  the  earthy 
Rev,  V.  10,  and  elsewhere,  M'hen  the  apostle  speaks  of  Christ's 
reigning  a  thousand  years^  adds,  that  they  shall  reign  xvith  hifu^ 
Rev.  XX,  6.  which  cannot  be  taken  in  any  other  sense  than  for 
a  spiritual  reign,  agreeable  to  Christ's  kingdom,  which  is  not 
9r  this  world  ;  therefore. 
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Zdly^  We  have,  from  hence,  sufficient  ground  to  conclude, 
ihat  when  these  prophecies  shall  have  their  accomplishment, 
the  interest  of  Christ  shall  be  the  prevailing  interest  in  the 
world,  which  it  has  never  yet  been  in  all  respects,  so  that  godliness 
shall  be  as  much  valued  and  esteemed,  as  it  has  been  decried, 
and  as  universally  ;  and  it  shall  be  reckoned  as  great  an  hon- 
our to  be  a  Christian,  as  it  has,  in  the  most  degenerate  age  of 
the  church,  been  matter  of  reproach.  And  to  this  we  may  add, 
that  the  church  shall  have  a  perfect  freedom  from  persecution 
in  all  parts  of  the  world ;  and  a  greater  glory  shall  be  put  on 
the  ordinances,  and  more  success  attend  them,  than  has  hither- 
to been  experienced.  In  short  there  shall  be,  as  it  were,  an 
universal  spread  of  religion  and  holiness  to  the  Lord,  through- 
out the  world. 

4tklij,  When  this  glorious  dispensation  shall  commence,  we 
have  sufficient  ground  to  conclude,  that,  the  Anti-christian  pow- 
ers having  been  wholly  subdued,  the  Jews  shall  be  converted. 
This  mav  be  inferred  from  the  order  in  ^\•hich  this  is  foretold, 
in  the  book  of  the  Kevclation,  in  which  the  fall  and  utter  ruin 
of  Babylon  is  predicted,  in  chap,  xviii.  And,  after  this,  we  read 
in  chap.  xix.  of  the  77iarriage  of  the  Lamb  be'in^  covie  ;  and  his 
xv'ife^  as  having'  made  herselj  rcadii ;  and  others  who  are  stvled 
blessed^  are  called  to  the  marria/^e- supper^  in  ver.  7,  9.  This,  as 
an  ingenious  and  learned  wi-iter  observes  *,  seems  to  he  a  pre- 
diction of  the  call  of  the  Jews,  and  of  the  saints  of  the  faithful, 
namely,  the  gospel  church,  M-ho  were  converted  before  this 
time,  being  made  partakers'of  the  spiritual  privileges  of  Christ's 
kingdom,  together  with  tiiem,  and  so  invited  to  the  maj-riagc- 
supper  ;  accordingly,  by  the  J.amb^s  ivifc^  is  intended  the  con- 
verted Jews,  who  are  considered  as  espoused  to  him  ;  and  in- 
asmuch as  their  being  ignorant  of  God\s  righteousness^  and  go- 
ing about  to  establish  a  righteousness  of  their  07vn,  and  not  sub- 
mitting  themselves  to  the  righteous7!ess  of  God,  Kom.  x.  3.  oc- 
casioned their  being  rejected  ;  so,  when  they  are  converted,  and 
these  new  espousals  are  celebrated,  it  is  particidarly  observed, 
that  tliis  righteousness  shall  be  their  greatest  glorv,  the  robe 
that  they  shall  lie  adorned  with;  so  that  when  this  bride  is  said 
to  have  made  herself  ready,  it  follows,  in  Kev.  xix.  8.  To  her 
was  granted,  that  she  should  le  arrayed  in  fine  linen,  clean  and 
ivhite ;  for  the  fine  linnen  is  the  righteousness  of  the  saints. 
This  prophecy,  being  placed  immediately  before  the  account  of 
the  thousand  I/ears''  reign,  in  chap.  xx.  gives  ground  to  conclude, 
that  it  shall  be  behjre  it,  or  an  introduction  to  it. 

Object.  I  am  sensible  there  are  some  who  question  whether 
those  prophecies,  especially  such  as  are  found  in  the  Old  Tes- 

•  Vid-  Mede  Commet.  mm.  in  .Ijtocal.  cup.  xix.  and  Dr.  .Mure,  and  others,  -pH 
arr  nf  Ihr  same  opinion  as  to  this  matter. 
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tament,  that  foretell  the  conv  .  ion  of  the  Jews,  had  not  their 
full  accomplishment  in  the  beginning  of  the  gospel-state,  uhen 
many  churches  were  gathez-ed  out  of  the  Jews,  and  some  of 
the  apostles  were  sent  to  exercise  their  ministry  in  those  parts 
of  the  vv^orld,  where  the  greatest  number  of  them  resided,  upon 
which  account  Peter  is  called  the  apostle  of  the  Jews ;  for  God 
wrought  ejfectualhj  in  him  to  the  opontleahip  of  the  circwncision^ 
Gal.  ii.  8.  and  he,  together  with  James  and  John,  direct  their 
Inspired  epistles  to  them  in  particular. 

Ansxu.  But  to  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  there  are  some 
scriptures,  in  the  New  Testament,  relating  to  this  matter,  which 
do  not  seem,  as  yet,  to  have  been  accomplished,  but  respect  this 
glorious  dispensation,  in  which  there  shall  be,  as  it  were,  an 
universal  conversion  of  them  in  the  latter  day ;  particularly 
what  the  apostle  says.  If  the  casting  axvay  of  them  be  the  recon- 
ciling of  the  xvorld^  xvhat  shall  the  receiving  of  them  be^  but  life 
from  the  dead?  Rom.  xi.  15.  And  he  adds,  I zvoitld  not^  bre- 
thren^ that  ye  should  be  ignorant  of  this  mystcrtf^  that  blindness 
in  part  is  happened  to  Israel^  until  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  be 
brought  in^  and  then  all  Israel  shall  be  saved^  ver.  25,  26.  This 
seems,  i'3  yet,  not  to  have  been  accomplished ;  and  as  for  those 
scriptures,  in  the  Old  Testament,  that  predict  many  things  in 
favour  of  the  Jewish  nation  ;  though  I  will  not  deny  that  many 
of  them  had  their  accomplishment,  either  in  their  return  from 
the  Babylonish  captivity,  or  in  those  that  were  converted  in  the 
beginning  of  the  gospel-dispensation,  yet  I  cannot  think  that 
they  all  had ;  for  the  prophet  Hosea  seems  to  foretell  some 
things  that  are  yet  to  come,  when  he  speaks  of  them,  as  being 
viatiy  days  rvithout  a  iing,  rvithoiit  a  prince^  xvithout  a  sacri- 
fice., and  xvithout  an  imag-e^  and  xvithout  an  ephod^  and  xvithout 
teraphim^  H(;s.  iii.  4.  which  seems  to  point  at  the  condition  in 
which  they  now  are ;  and  he  adds,  in  the  following  words,  Af- 
terxvards  the  children  of  Israel  shall  seek  the  Lord  their  God^ 
and  David  their  ^^iw^,  to  wit,  Christ,  aJid  shall  fear  the  Lord 
and  his  goodness  in  the  latter  days ;  which  seems  to  intend  their 
conversion,  which  is  yet  expected. 

Thus  far  our  faith,  as  to  this  matter,  may  be  said  to  be  built 
on  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets  :  but,  if  we  pre- 
tend to  determine  the  way,  and  manner  in  v/hich  this  shall  be 
'done,  -we  must  have  recourse  to  uncertain  conjectures,  instead 
of  solid  arguments.  1'hat  learned  writer  whom  I  have  before 
mentioned,*  gives  his  opinion  about  it,  which  I  will  not  pre- 
,tend  to  disprove,  though,  indeed  the  ingenuity  thereof  is  more 
to  be  valued  than  its  convincing  evidence.  He  supposes  it  shall 
be  somewhat  like  the  conversion  of  the  apostle  Paul,  by  Christ's 
appearing  with  a  glorious  light  on  earth,  and  then  retiring  to 
-   S<-i' Mah\  IVovlx,  JlooL- IV.  F.pisf.  17.  Pn^'e  938— 910. 
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heaven  again  :  but  the  accommodating  one  particular  circum- 
stance of  providence,  (in  which  Christ  seems  to  have  another 
t-nd  to  answer,  namel}',  that  Paul  might  be  qualified  for  the 
apostleship  by  this  extraordinary  sight  of  him)  to  this  matter, 
as  an  argument  of  the  Jews  being  converted  in  such  a  matiner, 
proves  nothing  at  all ;  therefore  the  best  way  is  to  leave  this 
among  the  secrets  which  belong  not  to  us  to  enquire  after.* 
Thus  concerning  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  as  what  is  ex- 
pected to  go  immediately  before  those  glorious  times  that  we 
are  speaking  of.    And  to  this  v^^e  may  add, 

Sthlii^  That  there  shall  be  a  greater  spread  of  the  gospel 
through  the  dark  parts  of  the  earth;  and  so  that  scripture, 
which  was  but  now  referred  to,  concerning  the  Gentiles  coming 
to  the  light  of  tliis  glorious  morning,  or  the  forces  of  the  Gen- 
tiles co!uing'\mto  the  church,  Isa.  Ix.  3,  5.  shall  have  a  fuller 
accomplishment  than  hitherto  it  has  had  ;  as  also  another  scrip- 
ture in  which  the  prophet  says,  that  the  earth  shall  he  full  of 
the  kiiowlcdge  of  the  Lord^  as  the  xvatcrs  cover  the  sea,  ch.  xi.  9. 
Vk'e  will  not  deny  but  that  this  had,  in  part,  an  accomplishment, 
when  the  gospel  was  first  preached  by  tlie  apostles ;  and,  in- 
deed, the  prophet  intimates,  that  these  things  shall  come  to 
pass  when  a  rod  shall  cotne  out  of  the  ston  of  Jesse,  ver.  1. 
that  is,  after  Christ's  incarnation,  v,-ho  was  of  the  seed  of  Da- 
vid, according  to  the  flesh.  Therefore  I  cannot  but  think  that 
those  words.  In  that  day,  which  we  often  meet  with  in  scrip- 
ture, ver.  10,  11.  signify  the  whole  gospel-dispensation,  from 
the  beginning  thereof  to  its  consummation,  in  Christ's  coming 

•  ^is  for  the  xtorv  that  Cleric  relates,  to  give  countenance  to  this  opinion,  con- 
cerning Christ's  apjKarin^,  in  a  glorious  manner,  iifi'm  the  Jens  (k'nianding  such 
tm  extraordinary  event,  (after  a  public  disputation,  held  three  days,  bettveeti  Gre- 
geutius,  an  ^irabian  lUs/iop,  and  Jferbanus,  a  Jeiv,  a  multitude  of  spectators  biding 
preaent,  both  Jetcs  and  Christian^')  and  signifying  that  he  was  the  same  Person  that 
their  fathers  hail  crnci  fed  ;  andtheir  being  Jirst  stmck  blind,  as  i^aul~oas,  and  then, 
tike  him,  converted  and  baptis'-d,  there  are  several  things,  iu  this  account,  that  seem 
fabulous  and  incredible;  though  it  is  not  improbable  that  there  -iras  a  disputation 
held  between  Gregentius  and  the  Jexvs,  abou',  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion, 
about  the  year  nfonr  J.ord  470  ,■  or,  us  others  suppose,  570  :  yet  it  is  much  to  be  ques- 
tioned, -.whether  the  account  ive  have  of  it  be  not  spmious,  -arritten,  by  one  -ivho  calh 
himself  by  tiuU  name,  in  Greek;  ulcjut  three  or  four  hundnil  years  since  ;  and  espe- 
cially, because  so  eslraordiuary  a  miracle,  vrought  in  an  <:g^  wlteu  minicles  had,  for 
s'j  ronsiileriible  a  timr,  ce<is:\l,  is  not  taken  notice  of  by  otbi-r  r.'ritt'rs,  of  nnre  repu- 
tation  in  tlie  age  in  which  it  is  said  to  be  -iirought,esl>eciaUy  since  it  ivoidd  have  been 
one  of  the  must  extraordinary  proofs  of  the  Christian  religion  that  have  been  given 
iince  our  Saviour's  lime.  And  it  is  very  strange,  thai,  us  the  result  hereof,  five  mil- 
lions and  a  h'dfof  the  Jews  should  be  converted  at  once,  by  this  miracle,  and  net  this 
thing  be  passed  over  in  silence  by  other  writers;  and  it  is  irry  much  to  be  fjuestioneJ, 
whether  there  -xere  such  a  multitude  of  Jews  gathered  together  in  one  kingdom,  and, 
:ndeed,\vhe!hc-r  that  kingdom  consisted  of  such  a  number  of  people  ;  and,  if  there 
were  so  many  ./.-.[•*,  i»e  must  suppose  that  there  teas  an  e(juid  number  of  i'hrifiirns 
present ;  but  that  so  mn:>y  shou'tl  be presetit  at  one  disputation,  eet-ms  incredible  to  ii 
vry  gre.it  degree.  Vid.  Ur.-gen.  disputat.  cum  Iferbau.ful.  192,  ^  200  &  Cave. 
Hint.  lit.  'I'un.  J.  page  5t>,5. 
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to  judgment;  and  then  we  may  look  for  some  things,  which 
the  prophet  here  foretells,  as  what  should  come  to  pass  in  one 
part  thereof,  and  other  things  in  another.  And  as  to  what  re- 
spects the  knoAvledge  of  Christ  being  so  extensive,  as  that  it  is 
said  to  coxier  the  earth ;  or  Christ's  being  elsewhere  said  to  be 
a  light  to  the  Gentiles,  though  it  denote  the  first  success  of  the 
gospel  in  the  conversion  of  the  Cientiles,  it  does  not  argue,  that 
such-like  texts  shall  not  have  a  farther  accomplishment  when 
those  other  things  shall  come  to  pass,  which  the  prophet  men- 
tions in  the  foregoing  verses,  under  the  metaphor  of  the  xoolf 
dwelling  tvith  the  laynb,  &c.  and  other  things,  which  relate  to  a 
more  peaceable  state  of  the  church,  than  it  has  hitherto  expe- 
rienced. And  it  seems  sufficiently  evident,  that,  when  this  hap- 
py time  shall  come,  the  interest  of  Christ  shall  be  the  prevail- 
ing interest  in  the  world,  and  the  glory  of  his  kingdom  shall 
be  more  eminently  displayed,  than,  at  present,  it  is.  In  these 
respects,  avc  are  far  from  denying  the  reign  of  Christ  in  this 
lower  world,  for  Ave  think  it  plainly  contained  in  scripture ; 
nevertheless, 

(2.)  There  are  several  things  in  their  scheme,  which  we  do 
not  think  sufficiently  founded  in  scripture.    As, 

First,  We  cannot  see  sufficient  reason  to  conclude  that 
Christ  shall  appear  visibly,  or,  as  they  call  it,  personallij,  in 
his  human  nature,  on  earth,  when  he  is  said  eminently  to  reign 
therein.  If  they  intended  nothing  else  by  Christ's  appearing 
visibly,  or  personallv,  but  his  farther  evincing  his  Mediatorial 
glory,  in  the  effects  of  his  power  and  grace,  which  his  church 
shall  experience,  as  it  does  now,  though  in  a  less  degree ;  or  if 
they  should  say,  that  some  greater  circumstances  of  glory  will 
then  attend  it,  this  would  not  be,  in  the  least,  denied  :  but  more 
than  this  we  caimot  allow  of,  for  the  following  reasons  : 

\st,  Because  the  presence  of  Christ's  human  nature,  here  on 
earth,  would  not  contribute  so  much  to  the  church's  spiritual 
edification  and  happiness,  as  his  presence,  by  the  powerful  in- 
fluence of  his  Holy  Spirit,  would  do.  This  is  sufficiently  evi- 
dent ;  for  when  he  dwelt  on  earth,  immediately  after  his  incar- 
nation, his  ministry  was  not  attended  with  that  success  that 
might  have  been  expected ;  which  gave  him  occasion  to  com- 
plain, as  the  prophet  represents  him  speaking  to  this  purpose, 
I  have  laboured  in  vain,  I  have  spent  mij  strength  for  nought^ 
Israel  is  not  gathered ;  and,  upon  this,  he  is,  as  it  were,  com- 
forted with  the  thought,  that,  notwithstanding,  he  should  he 
glorious  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  that  is,  accepted  of,  and  after- 
wards glorified  by  him,  and  that  he  should  be  given  for  a  light 
to  the  Gentiles,  Isa.  xlix.  4 — 6.  that  is,  that  the  gospel  should 
be  preached  to  all  nations,  and  tliat  then  greater  success  should 
attend  it.    Now  this  is  owing  to  Christ's  presence  l)y  his  Spi- 
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lit ;  therefore,  if  that  be  poured  forth  in  a  more  plentiful  degi*ee 
on  his  church  it  will  contribute  more  to  the  increase  of  its 
graces,  and  spiritual  comforts,  than  his  presence,  in  his  human 
nature,  could  do  without  it;  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  argued, 
that  Christ's  presence,  in  such  a  way,  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  flourishing  state  of  the  church,  to  that  degree,  in  which 
it  is  expected  in  the  latter  day.  It  is  true,  the  presence  of  his 
human  nature  here  on  earth  was  absolutely  necessary,  for  the 
impetration  of  redemption,  or  purchasing  his  people  to  himself 
by  his  death ;  but  his  presence  in  heaven,  appearing  as  an  Ad- 
vocate for  them,  and,  as  the  result  thereof,  sending  down  his 
Spirit,  to  work  all  grace  in  their  souls,  is,  in  its  kind,  also  ne- 
cessary. This  our  Saviour  intimates  to  his  disciples,  imme- 
diately before  his  ascension  into  heaven,  when  he  says.  It  is 
expedient  for  you  that  I  go  away  ;  for  if  I  go  not  axvay^  the 
Comforter  xvili  not  co?ne,  John  xvi,  7.  and,  if  there  be  some  pe- 
culiar advantages  redounding  to  the  church,  from  Christ's  con- 
tinuance in  heaven,  as  well  as  his  ascending  up  into  it,  it  is  not 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  church's  happiness,  as  to  their 
spiritual  concerns,  should  arise  so  much  from  his  coming  from 
thence  into  this  lower  world,  as  it  does  from  those  continued 
powerful  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  are  said  to  de- 
j)end  upon,  and  be  the  consequence  of  his  sitting  at  the  right 
hand  of  God  in  heaven. 

2d/y^  If  he  should  aj^pcar  on  earth  in  his  human  nature,  he 
must  either  divest  himself  of  diat  celestial  glory,  which  he  is 
clothed  with  therein,  agreeable  to  the  heavenly  state  ;  or  else 
his  people,  with  whom  iie  is  supposed  to  reign,  must  have  such 
a  change  made  in  their  nature,  that  their  bodies  must  be  ren- 
dered celestial,  and  their  souls  enlarged  in  proportion  to  the 
heavenly  state,  otherwise  the}-  would  not  be  fit  to  converse  with 
him,  in  an  immediate  way,  by  reason  of  the  present  frailty  of 
their  nature.  Of  this  we  have  various  instances  in  scripture  : 
thus  when  Moses  saw  (iod's  back-par l.s^  that  is,  some  extra- 
ordinary emblematical  display  of  his  glory,  God  tells  him. 
Thou  canst  not  see  my  fate ;  for  no  man  can  see  vie  and  live;  and 
it  follows,  that  while  this  glory  passed  by  him,  God  put  him  in 
a  clifl  of  the  rock^  and  covered  him  ivith  his  hand^  Lxod.  xxxiii, 
2C) — 20.  and  assigns  this  as  a  reason,  because  his  lace  sliould 
not  be  seen.  He  could  not,  because  of  the  imperlection  of  this 
present  state,  behold  the  extraordinary  emblematical  disphws 
gf  the  divine  glory,  without  the  frame  of  nature's  being  broken 
thereby  ;  on  which  occasion  Augustine  says,  understanding  the 
words  in  this  sense,  I^ord,  let  me  die,  that  I  may  see  thee* 

Moreover,  when  Christ  apjjcared  to  the  apostle  Paul,  at  his 
fir.st  conversion  in  the  glory  of  his  human  nature,  he  fell  to  the 
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earthy  trcmbung  and  astonished^  Acts  ix.  6.  as  not  being  abic 
to  converse  with  him  ;  and  afterwards,  when  the  same  apostle 
was  caught  up  into  the  third  heaven^  and  had  a  view  of  the  glo- 
ry thereof,  tiiis  was  greater  than  his  frail  nature  could  bear,  and 
therefore  he  says,  thiit  whether  he  rvas  in  the  hody^  or  out  of 
the  bodij^  he  could  not  tell^  2  Cor.  xii.  2.  And  John,  the  belo- 
ved disciple,  who  conversed  familiarly  with  him,  when  in  his 
humbled  state,  and  leaned  on  his  breast  at  supper^  John  xxi.  20. 
when  he  appeared  to  him,  after  his  ascension,  in  a  glorious  em- 
blematical wav,  savs.  When  I  sa-iv  him^  I  fell  at  his  feet  ^  as  dead. 
Rev.  i.  17-  compared  with  the  foregoing  verses,  and  the  apos- 
tle Paul  says,  Thoiifi-h  ive  have  known  Christ  after  the  fleshy  yet 
noxv  henceforth  knoxv  rue  him  so  no  niore^  2  Cor.  v.  16.  that  is, 
whilst  v/e  are  in  this  Avorid,  inasmuch  as  we  are  incapable  of 
conversing  with  him  in  his  glorified  human  nature.  This  is  also 
agreeable  to  vrhat  the  apostle  says,  that  fesh  and  blood  cannot 
inherit  the  king-dom  of  God^  1  Cor.  xv.  50.  that  is,  man,  in  this 
present  state,  cannot  enjoy  those  privileges  whicli  are  reserved 
for  hira  in  heaven,  which  include  in  them  a  conversing  with 
Christ,  in  his  human  nature,  as  well  as  with  others,  that  are  in- 
habitants of  heaven. 

3tf/V,  If  we  sup])05e  that  Christ  v/ill  reign  personally  on 
earth,  it  mu.'jt  be  farther  enquired ;  whether  they  that  reign 
with  him,  during  this  period  of  time,  shall  die,  or  no  ?  If  not, 
that  seems  contrary  to  the  fixed  laws  of  nature,  and  this  pre- 
sent state,  as  mortal,  being  opposed  to  a  state  of  immortality 
and  eternal  life ;  but  if  they  shall  die,  then  they  must  necessa- 
rily lose  one  great  advantage,  ■»  hich  they  now  enjoy,  in  dying, 
namely,  being-  rvith  Christy  Phil.  i.  23.  for  when  they  die,  in 
some  respect,  they  must  be  said  to  depart  from  Christ,  and, 
whatever  advantage  the  presence  of  the  human  nature  of  Christ 
is  of  to  the  inhabitants  of  heaven,  that  they  must  be  supposed 
to  be  deprived  of,  whilst  he  is  reigning  on  eai-th.  These,  and 
other  things  to  the  same  purpose,  are  consequences  of  Christ's 
personal  reign,  in  his  human  nature,  on  earth ;  for  which  rea- 
son we  cannot  acquiesce  in  their  opinion,  who  maintain  it. 

Secondly^  There  is  another  thing,  that  we  cannot  apjjrove  of, 
in  the  f<n-e-mentioned  scheme,  relating  to  Christ's  thousand 
years'  reign  on  earth,  when  they  assert  several  things  concern- 
ing the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  which  seem  contrary  to  the 
analogy  of  faith.  We  havq  before  taken  it  for  granted  that  the 
Jews  shall  be  converted,  when  this  glorious  reign  begins,  or 
imiiiediately  before  it :  but  there  arc  several  things  they  add  to 
this,  which,  we  think,  they  have  no  ground,  from  scripture,  to 
do ;  we  shall  mention  two. 

(1.)  That  after  the  Jews  are  converted,  they  shall  continue 
a.  distinct  body  of  people,  governed  by  their  own  laws,  as  they 
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were  before  Christ's  incarnation.  But  we  rather  conclude,  that 
thej'  shall  be  joined  to,  and  become  one  body  with  the  Chris- 
tian church,  all  marks  of  distinction  being  laid  aside,  and  shall 
be  grafted  into  the  same  olive-tree^  Rom.  xi.  24.  that  is,  into 
Christ;  and  certainly  the  middle  wall  of  partition,  which  was 
taken  away  by  Christ,  shall  never  be  set  up  again.  This  seems 
to  be  intended  by  our  Saviour's  words,  There  shall  be  one  fold^ 
and  one  shepherd^  John  x.  16. 

(2.)  Besides  this,  there  are  several  other  things,  which  they 
assert,  concerning  the  Jews  rebuilding  the  temple,  at  Jerusalem, 
and  -that  being  the  principal  seat  of  Christ's  reign,  where  the 
saints  shidl  reside  and  reign  with  him.  As  for  the  temple,  that 
v.'as  only  designed  as  a  place  of  worship,  during  the  dispensa- 
tion before  Christ's  incarnation,  and  was,  in  some  respects,  a 
type  of  his  dwelling  among  us  in  our  nature ;  and  as  for  the 
temple  service,  as  it  is  now  abolished,  it  shall  continue  to  be 
so,  till  the  end  of  the  world;  and  th^n,  what  occasion  is  there 
for  a  temple  to  be  built  ? 

And  as  for  Jerusalem's  being  rebuilt,  or  the  land  of  Judea's 
being  the  principal  seat  of  Christ's  kingdom  on  earth,  we  hum- 
E)ly  conceive  it  to  be  an  ungrounded  supposition,  or  a  mistake 
of  the  sense  of  some  scriptuixs  in  the  Old  Testament,  which 
were  literally  fulfilled  in  the  building  of  Jerusalem,  after  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  and  have  no  reference  to  any  thing  now 
to  come.  And  as  for  the  land  of  Canaan,  though  it  had  a  glo- 
ry put  on  it  some  ages  before  our  Saviour's  incarnation,  as  be- 
ing the  scene  of  many  v.onderful  dispensations  of  providence, 
in  favour  of  that  people,  while  they  remained  dislir.ct  fi-cni  all 
other  nations  in  the  world  ;  yet  we  cannot  conclude  that  it  shall 
be  a  distinct  place  of  residence  for  them,  Nvhen,  being  convert- 
ed, they  are  joined  to  the  Christian  church  :  and  therefore  the 
land  of  Canaan  will  be  no  more  accounted  of,  than  any  other 
part  of  the  world  ;  and,  considering  also  the  smallness  of  the 
place,  we  cannot  think  it  sufiicient  to  contain  the  great  number 
of  those,  who,  together  with  the  Jews,  shall  be  the  happy  sub- 
jects f)f  Christ's  kingdom. 

Thirdlif^  There  is  another  thing,  in  which  we  cannot  aprcQ 
with  some  kvho  treat  of  Christ's  reign  on  eartii,  namely,  whcix 
thev  suppose  that  the  saints,  who  are  to  reign  with  him,  are  to 
be  in  a  sinless  state,  little  short  of  the  heavenly.  It  is  true, 
herein  they  are  much  divided  in  their  sentiments  :  but  some 
nssert,  that  thev  shall  be  free  frotn  all  the  remainders  of  cor- 
ruption ;  and,  indeed,  lluir  argument  leads  them  to  it,  if  w  e 
consider  the  saints  as  l)eing  raised  from  the  dead,  and  iheic 
souls  brought  back  from  hiawn,  into  which,  wht  :i  thty  fwrt 
entered,  thev  were  perhcily  f:\td  from  sin.  From  hct.ce  \x 
will  necessarily  follow,  that  there  will  be  no  room  fur  the  \\<.^yc■^ 

\oi.,  II.    '  •>  C 
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tification  of  sin,  striving  against  it,  or  resisting  those  temptOr 
tions,  which  we  are  now  liable  to  from  it :  this  we  cannot  con- 
clude to  be  a  privilege  that  any  have  ground  to  expect,  while 
in  this  world ;  and,  indeed,  those  gi-aces,  whereby  we  subdue 
our  corruptions,  or  strive  against  temptations,  are  peculiarly 
adapted  to  this  present  state  in  oppositioii  to  the  heavenly. 

Moreover,  when  they  say,  as  some  do,  that  this  reign  shall 
be  such,  as  that  the  saints  shall  be  free  from  all  manner  of 
trouble,  internal  or  external,  personal  or  relative,  at  least,  so 
long  as  Satan  is  bound,  that  is,  to  the  end  of  these  thousand 
vears ;  this  seems  to  be  more  than  what  Christ  has  given  his 
people  ground  to  expect,  who  tells  them,  that,  in  the  world,  ye 
shall  have,  at  least  so^ie  degree  of  tnbulatio7i,  John  xvi.  33. 
and  that  they  must  wait  for  a  perfect  freedom  from  it  till  they 
come  to  heaven, 

fourthlij.  We  cannot  think,  as  some  do,  (as  has  been  before 
observed,  that,  during  this  thousand  years'  reign,  the  preaching 
of  the  word,  and  tlie  administration  of  the  sacraments,  shall 
tease,  and  all  other  laws  and  ordinances,  which  Christ  has  or- 
dained for  the  gathering  and  building  up  of  particular  churches, 
for  the  bringing  in  his  elect,  for  the  propagating  his  name  and 
interest  in  the  world  by  these  methods,  shall  all  be  discon- 
tinued, as  there  will  be  no  occasion  for  them.  This  is  what  we 
think  altogether  ungrounded  j  for  we  cannot  but  suppose,  that 
as  soon  as  the  whole  number  of  the  election  of  grace  are  brought 
in,  and  thereby  the  end  and  design  of  the  preaching  the  gospel 
is  answered;  or  when  Christ  can  say.  Here  am  I,  and  all  that 
thou  hast  given  me,  he  will  present  theii^  to  the  Father,  and 
so  receive  his  militant  church  into  a  triumphant  state  in  heaven. 
And,  indeed,  it  seems  a  veiy  weak  foundation,  on  which  this 
part  of  their  scheme  depends,  when  they  say,  that  those  texts 
which  speak  of  Christ's  be'mg  with  his  ministers  to  the  end  of 
the  world.  Matt,  xxviii.  20.  and  elsewhere,  that,  in  the  Lord's 
supper,  his  death  is  to  be  commemorated  till  he  come,  1  Cor. 
xi,  26.  relate  to  the  coming  of  Christ  in  the  Millennium,  which 
seems  a  very  raqch  strained  and  forced  sense  thereof.  And  as 
for  that  other  scripture,  wherein  it  is  said,  that  the  Nexv  Jeru- 
salem had  no  temple,  and  that  it  had  no  need  of  the  sun,  nor  the 
7noon,for  the  glorij  of  the  Lord  did  lighten  it,  and  the  Lamh 
was  the  light  thereof,  Rev.  xxi.  23.  this  must  not  be  brought 
to  prove  tiiat  the  ordinances  of  divine  worship,  shall  cease  du- 
ring this  thousand  years'  reign,  unless  they  can  first  make  it  ap- 
pear that  the  New  Jerusalem  has  reference  thereunto ;  where- 
^s  some  think  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  here  describing  the  hea- 
venly state,  which  agrees  very  well  with  its  connexion  with 
what  is  mentioned  in  the  foregoi»g  chapter ;  and  if  this  be  the 
Ecn^e  thereof,  the  glory  which  the  church  shall  then  arrive,  to, 
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IS  such  as  shall  be  after  the  final  judgment,  and  consequently 
it  is  a  description  of  the  glorious  state  of  Christ's  kingdom  in 
heaven,  rather  than  here  on  earth. 

Thus  having  considered  what  we  think  to  be  the  general  de- 
sign of  those  scriptures,  which  speak  of  Christ's  reigning  in  or 
over  the  earth,  and  of  the  happy  state  of  the  church  at  that 
time  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  seve- 
ral additional  circumstances,  which,  some  suppose,  will  attend 
it,  are  not  sufficiently  founded  on  scripture,  and,  in  some  re- 
spects, seem  inconsistent  with  the  spirituality  of  Christ's  king- 
dom, and,  with  the  ground  we  have  to  expect,  that  the  present 
mode  of  administration,  and  the  laws  and  ordinances  thereof, 
shall  continue  as  long  as  the  world  endures  :  we  shall  now  con- 
sider the  sense  they  give  of  some  scriptures,  on  which  the 
main  stress  of  thtir  argument  depends,  together  with  the  in- 
conclusiveness  of  their  way  of  reasoning  from  them,  and  also 
in  what  sense  we  apprehend  those  scriptures  arc  to  be  under- 
stood. 

1.  As  to  v,-hat  concerns  the  ^/ .si  resurrection^  \vhich.  they 
found  on  that  scripture  in  Rev.  xx.  6.  Blessed  and  holy  is  he 
that  hath  a  part  in  the  first  resurrection^  on  such  the  se<'ond 
death  shall  have  no  power ^  but  they  shall  be  priests  of  God^  and 
t)f  Christy  and  shall  reign  xvith  him  a  thousand  years  :  a  learned 
and  judicious  writer  *"  supposes,  that  the  first  resurrection  shall 
be  only  of  the  martyrs,  and  that  it  is  to  be  taken  in  a  literal 
sense,  and  that  this  shall  open  the  scene  of  Christ's  thousand 
years'  reign,  and  that  the  second  resurrection  shall  be  at  the 
close  thereof,  in  which  the  whole  world  shall  be  raised  from 
the  dead,  and  then  follows  the  final  judgment:  but  he  differs 
from  many  of  the  ancient  and  modern  Chiliasts,  in  that  he  says, 
he  dares  not  so  much  as  imagine  that  Christ  shall  visibly  con- 
verse with  men  on  earth  ;  for  his  kingdom  ever  hath  been,  and 
shall  be,  a  kingdom,  which  is  of  such  a  nature,  that  his  throne 
and  kingly  residence  is  in  heaven  ;  and  though  the  deceased 
martyrs  shall  re-assume  their  bodies,  and  reign,  yet  it  shall  be 
in  heaven;  whereas  the  saints,  who  shall  be  then  living,  and 
have  not  worshijjpcd  the  beast,  nor  his  image,  nor  receiv\-d  his 
mark,  these  shall  reign  on  earth  ;  for  he  supposes,  that  scrip- 
ture, that  relates  to  this  matter,  to  contain  a  vision, of  two  dis- 
tinct things,  namely,  one  respecting  those  that  zcere  beheaded 
for  the  xvitness  of  Jesus^  and  these  lived  and  reigned  with 
Christ,  but  not  on  earth  ;  the  other  respecting  those,  wl;^o» 
though  they  had  not  sulfercd,  had  not  xoorshippcd  the  bcas:  nor 
his  image.  These  also  reigned  during  this  thousand  \  ears,  not 
in  heaven,  but  on  earth.  These  are  considered,  as  in  their  v.ay 
to  heaven  ;  the  other,  as  received  into  the  iieuvenly  country,  as 
•    Fid.  Made  dc  Jiei,urr^c  prim.  Lii.  IJI.  I'agr  71V,  749,  750. 
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a  peculiar  prerogative  conferred  upon  them,  as  the  reward  of 
their  martyrdom ;  and  this  first  resurrection  he  supposes  to  be 
against  no  article  of  faith,  but  may  be  as  well  defended,  in  the 
literal  sense  thereof,  as  the  resuiTection  we  read  of  in  Matt, 
xxvii.  52,  53.  in  which  it  is  said,  that  the  graves  xvere  opened^ 
and  7nanif  bodies  of  the  saints^  ri'hich  slept^  arose^  and  came  out 
of  their  graves^  after  Christ'' s  resurrection  ;  and,  M'ith  a  becom- 
ing modesty,  he  cites  Augustin's  words  to  this  purpose,*  that 
if  nothing  more  were  intended  hereby,  but  that  the  delights  of 
this  kingdom  were  spiritual,  the  opinion  would  be  tolerable, 
and  that  that  father  was  once  of  that  judgment.  Thus  he  says 
as  much  as  can  be  said  in  defence  of  this  opinion  ;  and  nothing 
is  wanting  to  support  his  argument,  but  sufficient  evidence,  that 
the  text  must  necessarily  be  taken  in  a  literal  sense. 

But  when  others  proceed  much  farther,  and  conclude  that 
Christ  shall  appear  visibly  on  earth,  and  that  the  design  of  the 
first  resurrection  is,  that  they,  v/ho  shall  be  raised  from  the 
dead,  sliULiId  live  here  on  earth  j  this  we  see  far  less  reason  to 
conclude  to  be  the  sense  of  those  words,  and  accordingly  shall, 
take  leave  to  consider  what  may  be  said  in  opposition  to  it. 

Therefore,  if  they  shall  be  raised,  their  bodies  must  either 
be  corruptible  and  mortal,  or  incorruptible  and  immortal ;  to 
suppose  that  they  shall  be  raised  corruptible  and  mortal,  and 
consequently  liable  to  the  other  infirmities  of  life,  is  to  suppose 
tlieir  resurrection  to  be  of  the  same  kind  with  that  of  Lazarus^,. 
<md  others  that  were  raised  by  our  Saviour :  but  this  is  so  dis- 
agreeable to  the  character  of  saints,  raised  from  the  dead  to 
reign  with  Christ,  that  it  is  not  generally  asserted  by  those  who 
treat  on  this  subject.  Therefore  they  must  be  raised  incorrup- 
tible and  immortal ;  and,  if  so,  it  will  follow  from  hence,  that 
this  world  will  not  be  a  place  fit  for  their  abode ;  for  they  shall 
be  raised  with  celestial  bodies,  and  so  fitted  to  inhabit  the  hea- 
venly mansions  ;  neither  will  those  accommodations,  which 
this  earth  affords,  the  food  it  produces,  or  those  other  conve- 
niences which  we  enjoy  therein,  by  the  blessing  of  providence, 
be  agreeable  to  persons  who  are  raised  up  in  a  state  of  perfec- 
tion, as  they  must  be  supposed  to  be,  or,  as  the  apostle  styles 
it,  raised  in  glory.  And,  since  they  are  appointed  to  live  and 
converse  with  men  in  this  lower  world,  I  cannot  see  how  there 
can  be  any  conversation  between  them  and  others,  who  continue 
to  live  in  this  world,  not,  like  them  raised  from  the  dead,  but 
Vetaining  their  present  mortal  frame.  If  their  vile  bodies^  as  the 
■apostle  speaks  concerning  the  bodies  of  the  saints,  when  raised 
from  the  dead,  shall  be  fashiomed  like  unto  Christ's  glorious  bo- 
dy^ Phil.  iii.  12.  how  can  weak  frail  creatures  intimately  con- 
■yersc  Avith  them  ?  And  if  it  be  said,  that  the}'  shall  not  be  rais-  . 
*  Vid  Aug.  (?c  ch:  JJci,  Lib.  xx.  cap.  7. 
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€d  Vvilh  such  a  glory,  but  that  this  shall  be  deferred  till  they 
are  translated  to  heaven,  as  was  true  with  i-espect  to  our  Sa- 
viour's human  nature,  after  his  resurrection  ;  though  this  be 
possible,  yet  it  seems  not  agreeable  to  the  account  we  have  of 
the  circumstances  of  glory,  with  which  the  saints  shall  be  raiocd 
from  the  dead. 

But  that  which  seems  to  make  this  opinion  more  improbable, 
is,  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  that  siate  of  blessedness,  into 
wdiich  they  have  been  once  admitted,  namely,  in  their  souls, 
wherein  they  have  been  in  the  immediate  vision  and  fruition  of 
God;  as  travellers  arrived  to  their  journey's  end,  and  wanting 
nothing  to  complete  their  blessedness  but  their  resurrection  ; 
and,  now  they  are  supposed  to  be  raised  from  the  dead ;  yet 
their  blessedness  is  diminished,  by  their  being  appointed  to  live 
in  this  lower  world,  and,  as  we  may  say  to  leave  that  better 
country,  in  which  they  have  been,  to  re-assume  the  character 
and  condition  of  pilgrims  and  sojourners  upon  earth. 

To  this  it  will  be  objected,  that  we  may  as  reasonably  sup- 
pose, that  these  saints  shall  be  raised  in  circumstances,  fit  to 
converse  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  as  any  that  have  been  rai- 
sed from  the  dead  have  formerly  been.  I  cannot  deny  but  that 
this  is  possible ;  but  yet  it  does  not  seem  probable,  inasmuch 
as  they  shall  not  be  raised  from  the  dead  for  the  same  end  and 
design  that  others  have  been,  that  the  power  of  God  might  be 
illustrated,  or  some  contested  truth  confirmed  by  this  miracle ; 
but  that  some  special  honour,  or  privilege,  might  be  conferred 
on  them,  as  the  reward  of  their  former  sufferings  :  but  this  is 
disagreeable  to  their  being  raised  in  such  a  state,  as  that  their 
happiness  is  thereby  diminished. 

Moreover,  what  valuable  end  is  answered  by  this  their  change 
of  condition,  which  might  in  some  measure  tend  to  justify  the 
assertion?  Must  they  live  here,  that  they  might  perform  an 
extraordinary  ministry,  to  promote  the  ediiication  of  their  mor- 
tal brethren,  whom  they  found  living  upon  earth  ?  This  was 
no.t  absolutely  necessary,  for  Ciod  has  appointed  other  ways  for 
the  edification  of  his  church;  and,  if  he  did  not  think  fit,  be- 
fore, to  send  down  ministers,  to  preach  the  gospel,  from  hea- 
ven, to  them,  but  ordained  the  common  method  of  preacbinp 
it  by  others,  less  qualified  for  this  work,  who  are  subject  to  like 
infirmities  with  those  to  whom  they  preach,  why  should  wr 
suppose  such  an  alteration  in  the  method  of  divine  providenc 
on  this  particular  occasion  ? 

And  if  we  suppo.se  that  they  shall  continue  on  earth  till 
Christ's  appearini--  to  ju»lgment,  then  it  must  be  argued,  that 
they  were  seat  here  not  only  to  be  helpers  of  the  faith  of  others, 
who  live  therein,  but  to  be  <  xposecl,  in  common  with  them,  to 
;i  seco;id  warfare  upon  eartii ;  not,  indeed,  with  fl.sh  and  blood, 
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but  with  those  who  are  represented  in  the  same  chapter,  in 
which  the  first  resurrection,  and  thousand  years'  reign,  are  men- 
tioned, as  compassing-  the  camp  of  the  saints  about,  and  the  be- 
loved city  ;  and  therefore  they  are  called  back  from  a  triumphant 
to  a  militant  state. 

If  it  be  said,  that  they  shall  be  admitted  into  heaven  before 
this  battle  begins,  that  can  hardly  be  supposed ;  for  if  God  send 
them  to  be  companions  with  his  mortal  saints,  in  their  pros- 
perous state,  will  he  call  them  away  when  the  time  of  their 
greatest  danger  approaches,  in  which  their  presence  might  be 
of  the-  greatest  service  to  their  brethren,  Avho  are  left  to  strug- 
gle with  these  difficulties  ?  Therefore,  upon  the  whole,  we  can- 
not suppose  that  any  shall,  in  a  literal  sense,  be  raised  from  the 
dead,  tdl  this  glorious,  though  spiritual  reign  of  Christ  shall 
be  at  an  end,  and  the  day  of  judgment  draws  nigh,  which  is 
agreeable  to  the  general  scope  of  all  those  scriptures,  which 
speak  of  the  resurrection  and  final  judgment. 

Object.  But  to  this  it  will  be  objected,  that  the  scripture  else- 
where intimates,  that  there  shall  be  two  resurrections ;  for  the 
apostle  says,  in  1  Thes.  iv.  16.  that  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise 
first ;  therefore  why  may  not  this  resurrection  be  understood 
in  the  same  sense  with  that  mentioned  in  Rev.  xx.  which  has 
been  before  considered  ? 

Answ.  We  do  not  deny  but  that  this  resurrection,  which  the 
apostle  speaks  of,  must  be  taken  in  a  literal  sense ;  but  let  it 
be  observed,  that  he  does  not  here  mention  any  thing  of  the 
thousand  years'  reign,  but  of  the  day  of  judgment,  when  Christ 
shall  descend  from  heaven  with  a  shoiit^  and  with  the  voice  of 
the  arch-angel,  with  which  the  glory  of  that  day  shall  begin, 
and  then  the  dead  shall  be  raised,  in  which  the  saints  and  faith- 
ful shall  have  the  pre-eminence ;  they  shall  rise  first,  that  is, 
before  others,  mentioned  in  the  following  verse,  that  are  alive^ 
xvho  shall  be  caught  up  with  them  iji  the  clouds.  And  this  shall 
also  be  done,  before  the  wicked  shall  be  raised,  to  the  end  that, 
tvhen  Christ  appears,  they,  as  it  is  said  elsewhere,  inay  appear 
with  him  in  glory  ;  and  that  they  may  bear  a  part  in  the  solem- 
nity of  that  day,  and  be  happy  in  his  presence  ;  vv'hen  others  are 
raised  to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt,  and  filled  with  the 
utmost  confusion  and  distress. 

Moreover,  this  first  resurrection  of  those  that  died  in  Christ, 
is  not  particularly  applied  to  them  that  suffered  martyrdom  for 
him,  much  less  is  there  any  account  of  its  being  a  thousand 
years  before  the  general  resurrection ;  therefore  it  may  very 
well  be  understood  of  a  resurrection  a  very  short  time  before 
it,  and  consequently  gives  no  countenance  to  the  opinion,  which 
has  been  before  considered,  concerning  this  resurrection,  as  go-- 
ing  before  the  reign  of  Christ  on  earth. 
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2»  There  is  another  scripture  brought  in  defence  of  another 
part  of  their  scheme,  taken  from  the  apostle's  words,  in  Rom. 
viii.  21 — 23.  where  he  speaks  of  the  creatures^  present  bondage^ 
and  future  deliverance,  and  their  xvaiting  for  the  adoption^  to 
7vitj  the  redemption  of  their  bodies-^  which,  they  suppose,  will 
have  its  accomplishment,  when  this  reign  of  Christ  begins  : 
but  I  cannot  think  that  the  apostle,  in  that  scripture,  intends  any 
thing  else,  but  that  the  whole  creation  is  liable  at  present,  to 
the  curse,  consequent  upon  man's  fall ;  and  that  the  deliverance 
he  speaks  of,  shall  be  at  the  general  resurrection,  when  the 
saints  shall  be  raised  immortal  and  incorruptible,  which  is  what 
they  now  wait  and  hope  for. 

Thus  we  have  considered  the  sense  that  is  given  of  some 
scriptures,  bv  those  who  understand  the  reign  of  Christ  on  earth, 
as  attended  with  various  circumstances,  which  we  cannot  rea- 
dily allow  of;  and  shewed,  that  some  of  those  texts,  which  are 
usually  brought  to  support  that  particular  scheme,  have  refer- 
ence to  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  captivity,*  and  others,  that 
predict  their  building  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  temple  there,  Jer. 
xxix.  5.  Isa.  xliv.  28.  and  the  setting  up  their  civil  and  reli- 
gious polic}',  had  their  accomplishment  after  their  return  from 
the  Babylonish  captivity ;  and  that  those,  which  seem  to  look 
farther,  and  respect  some  privileges  which  they  shall  enjoy  in 
the  last  days,  will  be  fulfilled,  when  they  are  converted  to 
Christianity,  and  partakers  of  many  spiritual  privileges,  in  com- 
mon with  the  gospel-church ;  therefore  I  need  only  mention 
two  scriptures  more,  which  we  understand  in  a  sense  very 
different  from  what  some  do,  who  treat  of  Christ's  reign  on 
earth.    As, 

1a/,  That  in  which  we  have  an  account  of  the  general  con- 
flagration, which,  as  was  before  observed,  some  few,  who  give 
too  great  scope  to  their  wit  and  fancy,  beyond  all  the  bounds 
of  modesty,  and  without  considering  those  absurdities  that  will 
follow  Irom  it,  ha\'e  maintained  that  it  shall  be  immediately 
before  Christ's  reign  on  f  arlh  begins  :  the  scripture  thev  bring 
for  that  purpose,  is  that  in  2  Pet.  iii.  10,  13.  in  which  the  apos- 
tle says,  that  the  heavens  sha/l  pass  awat/  ivith  a  great  noise^ 
and  the  elements  shall  meit  xvith  fervent  heat;  the  earth  alsOj 
and  the  works  that  are  therein^  shall  be  burnt  up.  Nevertheless 
Ttr,  according  to  his  promise^  look  for  7iexv  heavens.,  and  a  ne-u 
earth.,  xvherein  dwelleth  righteousness.  This  scripture,  it  must 
be  confessed,  is  hard  to  be  undirstood.  We  arc  far  from  think- 
ing, as  some  do,  that  it  is  only  a  metaphorical  description  of 
some  remarkable  providences,  tending  to  the  ruin  of  Christ's 
enemies,  and  ti»e  advantage  of  iiis  people  ;  certainly  the  v»'ords 
,'ire  to  be  taken  in  a  literal  sense ;  for  die  apostle  had  been 
'•  Sz-e  Ezek,  xxxvTi.  21.  avd}cr.  xxxvii.  7 — 1"  U  alibi  passim- 
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speaking,  in  the  foregoing  verses,  of  the  old  wc^rld,  which,  d^- 
in^c  ovcrjioxvn  xuitli  rvater^  perished;  which  is,  without  doubt.,- 
to  be  taken  in  a  literal  sense.  And  now  he  speaks,  as  some 
call  it,  of  a  second  deluge,  which  shall  be  not  by  water,  but  by 
fire,*  m  which  the  heavens  and  the  earth  shall  pass  arvai/^  or  be 
dissolved,  that  is,  changed,  as  to  the  form  thereof,  though  not 
annihilated.  By  the  heavens  and  the  earthy  the  learned  Mede 
well  understands  that  part  of  the  frame  of  nature,  that  was 
subjected  to  the  curse,  or  that  is  inhabited  by  Christ's  enemies, 
and  includes  in  it  the  earth,  water,  and  air,  but  not  the  heaven- 
ly bodies,  which  are  not  only  at  a  vast  distance  from  it,  but  it 
is  little  more  than  a  point,  if  compared  to  them  for  magnitude. 
And  he  also  (HOtwithstanding  some  peculiarities  held  by  him, 
as  before  mentioned,  relating  to  the  Millennium)  justly  ob- 
serves, that  this  conflagration  shall  not  be  till  the  end  of  the 
world,  and  consequently  it  shall  be  immediately  before  the  day 
of  judgment;  and,  indeed,  the  apostle  intimates  as  much,  when 
he  speaks  of  this  awful  providence,  as  reserved  to  the  day  of 
judg-ment,  and  perdition  of  ungodly  men^  in  ver.  7.  The  main 
difficulty  to  be  accounted  for,  is,  what  is  meant  by  these  7ie-cv 
heavens,  and  a  new  earth,  wherein  dxvelleth  righteousness,  which 
are  appointed  as  an  habitation  for  the  righteous.  Concerning 
which,  if  I  m.ay  be  allowed  to  give  my  sense  thereof,  with  that 
humility  and  modesty  that  the  difficulty  of  the  subject  calls  for, 
I  cannot  think  that  there  is  any  absurdity,  if  we  suppose,  that, 
by  these  ?iezv  heavens  and  ?ie7v  earth,  the  apostle  means,  that  the 
form  of  them  shall  be  so  changed,  as  that  they  shall  be  an 
apartment  of  heaven,  in  which,  together  with  those  other  parts 
of  the  frame  of  nature,  which  are  designed  to  be  the  seat  of 
the  blessed,  the  saints  shall  dwell  and  reign  with  Christ  for 
ever. 

2dli/,  We  shall  now  consider  the  sense  that  may  be  given  of 
that  scripture,  in  Rev.  xx.  and  more  especially  what  we  read 
therein,  concerning  the  Jirst  reszirrection,  in  which  the  martyrs 
are  said  to  live,  when  this  thousand  years'  reign  begins,  and  the 
rest  of  the  dead  not  to  live,  till  these  thousand  years  be  finished^ 
in  ver.  4,  5.  on  which  the  stress  of  the  whole  controversy  prinr 
tipally  depends.  I  cannot  but  adhere  to  their  opinion,  who 
think  that  these  words  are  to  be  taken  in  a  metaphorical  sense  ; 
and  then  they,  who  were  beheaded  for  the  witness  of  Jesus,  viz. 
the  martvrs,  shall  live  when  Christ's  spiritual  reign  begins,  that 
is,  the  cause,  for  which  they  suffered  martyrdom,  shall  be  re- 
vived :  this  is  supposed  to  hiive  been  in  a  languishing  and  dy- 
ing condition,  during  the  reign  of  Anti-christ,  and  towards  the 
close  thereof,  to  be  at  the  lowest  ebb,  and,  as  it  were,  dead;  I 

*  So  Ircnxus  stvles  it,  Adv.  //.er.  Lib.  V.  ca^j.  29.    DilixviiUQ  supervenki^ 
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sav,  this  shall  be  revh'ecl,  these  mart}-rs  shall,  as  It  were,  live 
again,  not  in  their  own  persons,  but  in  their  successors,  who 
espouse  the  same  cause.    Before  this,  the  enemies  oi  Christ, 
and  his  gospel,  persecuted  and  trampled  on  his  cause,  insulted 
the  memory  of  those  that  had  suffered  for  it;  but  afterwards^ 
when  it  is  said,  Babylon  is  fallen^  is  fallen^  then  Christ's  cause 
revives,  and  that  which  was  victorious  over  it  dies,  and  shall 
not  rise  again,  or  be  in  any  capacity  to  give  disturbance  to  the 
church,  till  the  thousand  }ears  are  finished,  and  Satan  is  loosed 
again  out  of  prison,  to  give  life  and  spirit  to  it;  and  then  we 
read  of  a  new  war  begun,  a  fresh  battle  fought,  the  nations  dc' 
ceived^  the  camp  of  the  saints  conipasscd  about ;  and  this  will 
continue  till  Ciu'ist  shall  come,  and  put  an  end  to  it  at  the  day 
of  judgment,  when  the  devil  shall  be  cast  into  the  lake  ofjirc 
and  brimstone.    In  this  sense  some,  not  without  ground,  under- 
stand the  account  which  is  given  of  the  slaying-  and  I'ising-  of 
the  -fitnesses.  Rev.  xi.  7,  11.  as  signifying  that  the  gospel, 
which  before  had  been  persecuted,  and  the  preaching  thereof 
prohibited,  shall  tlien  prevail  without  restraint.   The  xvitnesses* 
death,  denotes  their  being  silenced ;  their  rising  and  standing 
■upon  their  feet,  their  having  liberty  again  to  preach.  And  there- 
fore why  ma\-  we  not  understand  the  resurrection,  in  the  chap- 
ter we  are  now  considering,  as  taken  in  the  same  sense  ?    And 
this  agrees  very  well  with  the  sense  of  vcr.  6.  in  which  it  is 
said,  concerning  them,  who  have  a  part  in  the  first  resurrection^ 
that  is,  the  saints,  who  live  and  reign  with  Christ,  on  such  this 
second  death  hath  no  power,  that  is,  whatever  the  enemies  of  the 
church  mav  attempt  against  them,  after  this  tliousand  years 
reign,  shall  be  to  no  purpose ;  for  they  shall  not  prevail,  their 
cause  shall  never  die  again.    Or,  if  it  be  applied  to  their  per- 
sons, the  meaning  is,  that  they  shall  not  die  eternally.  Eternal 
death  is  a  punishment  to  be  inflicted  on  their  enemies,  who 
shall  be  cast  into  the  lake  offre,  which  is  expressly  called  the 
second  death,  in  ver.  14.    hut  these,  as  it  is  said,  in  Rev.  ii.  11. 
shall  not  be  hurt  of  it,  i.  e.  not  exposed  to  it ;  but,  as  they  have 
lived  with  Christ,  in  a  spiritual  sense,  on  earth,  so  they  shall 
live  with  him  for  ever  in  heaven. 

We  are,  in  giving  this  sense  of  the  text,  under  a  kind  of  ne- 
cessity to  recede  from  the  literal  sense  thereof,  because  we 
cannot  altogether  reconcile  that  to  the  analogy  of  faith.  And 
it  will  not  seem  strange  to  any,  who  consider  the  mystical  or 
allegorical  style  in  which  this  book  of  the  Revelation  is  writ- 
ten, that  this  text  should  be  understood  in  the  same  sense  : 
However,  that  this  sense  may  be  farther  justified,  let  it  be  con- 
sidered, that  it  is  not  disagreeable  to  what  we  finil  in  many 
other  scriptures,  that  speak  of  the  church's  deliverance  fronx 
its  troubles,  under  the  metaphor  of  a  resurrection;  and  of  th^ 
Vofc.  IK  3   D 
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destruction  of  its  enemies,  under  the  metaphor  of  death.  Thus 
the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  Israel's  deliverance  from  it,  is 
described,  in  Ezek.  xxxvii.  1 — 12.  The  former  by  a  metaphor 
taken  from  a  valleif  full  of  dry  bones  ;  the  latter  by  another  ta- 
ken from  their  being  raised  out  of  their  graves,  living-  and 
stajiding  on  their  feet  on  exceeding  great  army.  And,  in  Ezra 
ix.  9.  we  read  of  God's  extending  mercy  to  them,  who  were 
before  bond-men,  and  not  forsaking  them  in  their  bondage, 
giving  them  an  opportunity  to  set  up  the  temple  and  worship 
of  God;  this  is  c?Mg.6.,  giving  them  a  reviving ;  and  the  pro- 
phet, speaking  concerning  the  captivity,  in  Lam.  iii.  6.  says, 
He  has  set  me  in  dark  places,  as  they  that  be  dead  of  old ;  and 
the  prophet  Isaiah  speaks  concerning  their  return  from  capti- 
vity, as  a  resurrection  from  the  dead,  Thy  dead  me7i  shall  live, 
together  with  lyiy  dead  body  shall  they  arise ;  awake,  and  sing 
ye  that  dwell  in  the  dust,  Isa.  xxvi.  19. 

Many  other  scriptures  might  be  cited,  out  of  the  writings  of 
the  prophets,  to  justify  this  metaphorical  sense  of  the  words, 
death,  and  resurrection  and  also  some  out  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, of  which  I  need  only  refer  to  one,  which  has  a  particular 
respect  to  the  subject  under  our  present  consideration,  when 
the  apostle  says,  that  the  receiving  of  them,  to  wit,  of  the  church 
of  the  Jews,  when  converted,  shall  be  as  life  from  the  dead^ 
Rom.  xi.  15.  therefore  the  scripture  gives  countenance  to  its 
being  called  a  resurrection. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  might  refer  to  some  scriptures  that 
speak  of  the  ruin  of  the  church's  enemies,  under  the  metaphor 
of  a  state  of  death  :  thus,  in  Isa.  xxvi.  14.  They  arc  dead,  they 
shall  not  live  ;  they  are  deceased,  they  shall  not  rise  ;  therefore 
hast  thou  visited  and  destroi/ed  them,  and  made  all  their  mono- 
ry  to  perish;  and,  in  chap.  xiv.  he  describes  the  utter  destruc- 
tion of  the  Chaldeans,  the  church's  enemies,  by  whom  they  had 
been  carried  captive,  in  a  very  beautiful  manner,  and  carries 
on  the  metaphor,  taken  from  persons  departed  out  of  this  world, 
in.  ver.  9,  10,  11.  and  says,  in  particular,  concerning  the  king 
of  Babylon,  Thy  pomp  is  brought  down  to  the  grave,  the  noise 
of  thij  viols ;  the  worm  is  spread  under  thee,  and  the  worms 
cover  thee ;  which  signifies  the  political  death  of  that  empire, 
and  the  utter  inability  which  followed  upon  this,  of  their  giv- 
ing disturbance  to  the  church  of  God,  as  they  had  formerly 
done.  These,  and  many  other  scriptures  of  the  like  nature^ 
may,  in  some  measure,  justify  the  sense  we  have  given  of  the 
scripture  before  mentioned,  relating  to  the  death  and  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ's  cause,  for  which  his  martyrs  suffered,  and  the 
death  of  the  Anti-christian  cause,  which  ensued  thereupon. 

Thus  concerning  Christ's  reign  on  earth,  and  what  may  be 
probably  supposed  to  be  the  sense  of  those  scriptures  that  are 
brought  in  defence  thereof.  We  have  not  entered  into  the  par- 
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ticular  consideration  of  what  is  said  concerning  the  lime,  or  the 
number  of  years,  which  this  glorious  dispensation  shall  con- 
tinue. We  read,  indeed,  of  Christ's  reigjung'  a  thousand  years, 
by  which  we  are  not  to  understand  the  eternal  exercise  of  his 
government ;  for  it  is  said  not  only  to  be  on  earth,  but  this  pe- 
riod is  also  considered,  as  what  shall  have  an  end  :  which  that 
excellent  P'ather,  whom  I  before  mentioned,  did  not  duly  con- 
sider, when  he  reckoned  this  as  a  probable  sense  of  this  thou- 
sand years,  and  produces  that  scripture  to  justify  his  sense  of 
the  words,  in  which  it  is  said,  that  God  has  remembered  his 
covena7it  for  ever,  the  word  xvhkh  he  commanded  to  a  thousand 
generations,  Psal.  cv.  8.  by  which  we  are  to  understand,  that 
God  will  establish  his  covenant  with  his  people,  and  make  good 
the  promises  thereof  throughout  all  the  ages  of  eternit}^  This, 
indeed,  sufficiently  proves  that  a  thousand  years  might  be  taken 
for  eteiTjity,  agreeably  to  the  sense  of  scripture  ;  but  it  is  plain, 
from  the  context,  that  it  is  not  to  be  so  taken  here,  in  Rev.  xx. 

As  for  the  other  sense  he  gives  of  this  thousand  years,* 
namely,  that  they  might  be  understood  as  containing  a  great 
bat  indeterminate  number  of  years,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
thousand  which  the  world  shall  continue,  so  that,  by  a  figura- 
tive way  of  speaking,  a  part  of  a  thousand  )ears  may  be  called 
a  thousand  years  ;  f  this  I  will  not  pretend  to  argue  against,  nor 
to  say  that  those  divines  are  in  the  wrong,  who  suppose  that  a 
thousand  years  is  put  for  a  great  number  of  years,  and  that  it 
does  not  belong  to  us  to  say  how  many ;  I  say,  whether  we 
are  to  acquiesce  in  this,  or  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  words,  I 
will  not  determine ;  only  we  must  conclude,  as  we  have  scrip- 
ture ground  for  it,  that  they  shall  end  a  little  before  Christ^s 
coming  to  judgment;  during  which  short  interval  it  is  said, 
Satan  will  be  loosed  a  little  season,  and  make  some  fresh  efforts 
against  the  church,  till  he,  and  those  that  are  spirited  and  ex- 
cited by  him,  to  give  disturbance  to  it,  perish  in  the  attempt, 
and  are  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone.  This  is  all  that 
I  shall  say  concerning  the  time  appointed  for  this  glorious  reign, 
our  principal  design  being  to  speak  concerning  the  advantages 
that  the  church  shall  enjoy  under  it. 

We  ha\e  endeavoured  to  avoid  two  extremes,  namelv,  that 
of  those  who  do  not  put  a  just  difference  between  it  and  the 

•   Vid.  Jug.  tlir  Civ.  Dei.  Lib.  XX.  cap.  7. 

•j-  TluK  i»  verij  atfreetible  to  tlif  8cnptxtre-:iwde  of  speak'ing  ;  not/iin^  is  viore  com- 
mon than  fur  tin-  cardinal  number  to  he  put  for  the  ordinal;  and  so  the  meaning  in, 
that  this  reign  .ihull  continvr  to  the  thouaamtt/i  i;ear,  or  till  the  last  lOUU  t/cars  (if  the 
-world »haU  haiv  an  end,  -ivhat  part  goiri'cr  of  hm  \0<X)  i/eurs  it  began  in.  'I'hiis  (iod 
tells  .ibrahain,  in  Ucn.  xv.  l.j.  that  \\\s  scf<l  shall  he  a  sU';»ii<^cr  in  ;<  hiiul  tli;il  is 
not  theirs,  to  i»it,  f'jypi,  and  shall  serve  ihini,  tiiul  Uiey  shall  ."ffllct  Uicni  400 
years  ;  toliereas  it  is  certain  that  his  seed  ^Bere  vot  above  !215  years  in  F.i^i'pi,  and 
ttieii  were  not  sla7-es,  or  ufficted  there  lUOi/ears;  therefore  the  meaning  ii;  q.  d.  that 
tftey  tfuilt  aflict  them  till  400  I'targ  are  erpired,  from  tlun  time. 
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heavenly  state ;  as  also  another  extreme,  which  we  have  not 
yet  mentioned,  which  several  modern  Avriters  have  given  into, 
who  suppose,  that  this  thousand  years'  reign  is  long  since  past, 
:md  that  the  binding  of  Satan  therein  consisted  only  in  some  de- 
grees of  restraint  laid  on  him,  and  that  the  reign  itself  contain- 
ed in  it  only  some  advantages,  comparatively  small,  that  the 
cliurch  enjoyed  at  that  time,  and  that  the  thousand  years'  i-eign 
began  in  Constantine's  time,  when  the  empire  became  Chris- 
tian, about  the  year  of  our  Lord  300,  and  that  they  ended 
about  the  year  1300,  when  the  church  met  with  some  new  dif- 
ficulties from  the  eastern  parts  of  the  world,  which  they  sup- 
pose to  be  intended  by  Gog  and  Magog.*  But  we  cannot  see 
sufficient  reason  to  adhere  to  this  opinion,  because  the  state  of 
the  church,  when  Satan  is  said  to  be  bound  a  thousand  years^ 
is  represented  as  attended  with  a  greater  degree  of  spiritual 
glory,  holiness,  purity  of  doctrine,  and  many  other  blessings 
attending  the  preaching  the  gospel,  than  wc  az-e  given  to  un- 
derstand by  any  history  that  it  has  yet  enjoyed. 

As  to  what  concerns  the  general  method,  in  which  we  have 
insisted  on  tiiis  subject,  I  hope  we  have  not  maintained  any 
thing  that  is  derogatory  to  the  glory  of  Christ's  kingdom,  nor 
what  has  a  tendency  to  detract  from  the  real  advantage  of  the 
jKiints.  Do  the}',  on  the  other  side  of  the  question,  speak  of  his 
reigning  ?  so  do  we.  The}',  indeed,  consider  him  as  reigning 
in  his  human  nature,  and  conversing  therein  with  his  saints ; 
which  opinion  we  cannot  give  into,  for  reasons  before  men- 
tioned :  but  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  glory  of  Christ  to 
ussert,  as  we  have  done,  that  he  shall  reign  spiritually ;  and  the 
consequence  hereof  shall  be,  not  the  external  pomp  and  gran- 
deur of  his  subjects,  but  their  being  adorned  with  purity  and 
universal  holiness,  and  enjoying  as  much  peace,  as  they  have 
reason  to  expect  in  anj  condition  short  of  heaven.  Moreover, 
we  have  not  advanced  any  thing  that  has  a  tendency  to  detract 
from  the  spiritual  blessings  and  advantages  of  Christ's  king- 
dom, which  the  saints  shall  enjoy  in  this  happy  period  of  time. 
If,  notwithstanding  all  this,  it  be  said,  that  there  are  some  ad- 
vantages wliich  the  contrary  scheme  of  doctrine  supposes  that 
the  saints  sliall  enjoy  on  earth,  beyond  what  we  think  they  have 
ground  to  expect  from  scripture  ;  nevertheless,  their  not  enjoy- 
ing them  here  will  be  fully  compensated  with  a  greater  degree 
of  glorv,  which  they  shall  have  when  they  reign  Avith  Christ  in 
heaven ;  which  leads  us  to  consider. 

The  eternity  of  Christ's  mediatorial  kingdom ;  concerning 

which  it  is  said.  He  shall  reign  over  the  house  of  yacob  for  every 

and  of  his  kingdom  there  shall  be  ?io  end,  Luke  i.  33.    As  he  is 

described,  by  the  apostle,  as  a  Priest  for  ever^  Hob.  v.  6.  and 

■*  Siii  ^Xapisr  on  the  Revelation,  prop.  33,  34.  pa^e  61,  62. 
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as  ever  I'lvi}!^'  to  make  biterccssion  for  those  that  comewito  God 
bil  hhUf  chap.  vii.  25.  so  he  shall  exercise  his  kingly  office  tor 
jever;  not  according  to  the  present  method  of  the  administra- 
tion thereof,  but  in  a  way  adapted  to  that  glorified  state,  ia 
•which  his  subjects  shall  be,  in  another  world. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  scripture  that  seems  to  assert  the  con- 
trary, which  the  Socini;ms  give  a  very  pen'erse  sense  of,  as 
though  it  were  inconsistent  with  his  proper  deity ;  and  accord- 
ingly they  suppose,  that,  as  he  was  constituted  a  divine  Person, 
or  had  the  honour  of  a  God,  or  king,  conferred  on  him,  when 
he  ascended  into  heaven,  as  the  reward  of  the  faithful  discharge 
of  his  ministry  on  earth ;  so  this  was  designed  to  continue  no 
longer  than  to  the  end  of  the  world,  when  he  is  to  be  set  on  a 
level  with  other  inhabitants  of  heaven,  and  de  subject  to  the 
Father^  when  God  shall  be  all  in  all.  This  they  suppose  to  be 
the  meaning  of  the  Apostle's  words,  in  1  Cor.  xv.  24,  25,  28. 
Then  cometh  the  end^  when  he  shall  have  delivered  up  the  kin^- 
doih  to  God^  even  the  Father  ;  when  he  shall  have  put  down  all 
rule,  and  all  authority  and  power,  for  he  must  rcig-n  till  ht  hath 
put  all  enemies  under  his  feet ;  and  when  all  things  shall  be  sub- 
dued unto  him,  then  shall  the  Son  also  himself  be  subject  unto 
him,  that  put  all  things  under  hiin,  that  God  may  be  allin  all.  It 
must  be  acknowledged,  that  this  is  one  of  those  things,  in  Paid's 
epistles,  that  are  hard  to  be  understood ;  but  I  humbly  conceive 
that  we  may  give  a  sense  of  it,  very  remote  from  that  but  now 
mentioned,  which  is  subversive  of  his  Godhead,  and  of  the 
€ternity  of  his  kingdom.  Therefore,  for  the  undcrstaud'mg 
thereof,  let  it  be  considered, 

(1.)  ^rhat  when  the  apostle  speaks  of  the  end  comijig  xvhen 
he  shall  deliver  up  the  kingdom  to  the  Father;  by  the  kingdom, 
we  may,  without  the  least  strain  on  the  sense  of  the  text,  un- 
iltrstand  his  material  kingdom,  or  the  subjects  of  his  kingdom, 
which  is  very  agreeable  to  that  sense  of  the  word,  both  in  scrip- 
ture and  in  common  modes  of  speaking;  as  when  we  call  the 
inhabitants  of  a  city,  the  city  ;  so  we  call  the  subjects  of  a  king- 
dom, the  kingdom  :  taking  the  words  in  this  sense,  we  must 
suppose,  that  the  subjects  of  Christ's  kingdom  are  his  trast  and 
charge,  and  that  he  is  to  deliver  them  \\\)  to  the  Father  at  last, 
;is  ptrsons  wliom  he  has  governed  in  such  a  way,  as  that  th^; 
great  ends  of  his  exercising  his  kingly  office,  have  been  tuUv 
iinswered,  as  to  what  concerns  his  government  in  this  lower 
wmld.  This  is  no  improbable  sense  of  Christ's  delivering  up 
the  kingdom  to  the  Father. 

But  it  may  also  be  taken  in  another  sense,  to  wit,  for  tlic 
form  of  Christ's  kingdom,  or  the  present  mode  of  government, 
ext-rcised  towards  those  who  are  in  an  imperfect  state  :  tliis 
bhall  be  delivrrcil  up,  that  is,  he  shall  cease  to  govern  his  pct>- 
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pie  in  such  a  way  as  he  now  does ;  but  it  doth  not  follow,  from 
hence,  that  he  shall  not  continue  to  govern  them,  in  a  way 
adapted  to  the  heavenly  state. 

And  when  it  is  said,  that  he  shall  put  down  all  rule  and  all 
author'itif  and  poiver^  the  meaning  is,  that  all  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical government,  as  it  is  now  exercised  in  the  woi-ld,  or  the 
church,  shall  be  put  down,  as  useless,  or  disagreeable  to  the 
heavenly  state,  but  it  does  not  follow,  from  hence,  that  he  shall 
lay  aside  his  own  authority  and  power. 

(2.)  When  it  is  said,  in  ver.  25.  that  he  must  reign  till  he 
hath  put  all  enemies  under  his  feet^  it  does  not  imply  that  he 
shall  not  reig.i  afterwards,  but  that  he  shall  not  cease  to  reign 
till  then,  which  is  the  sense  of  that  parallel  scripture,  in  which 
it  is  said.  Sit  thou  at  mij  right-hand^  until  I  make  thine  enemies 
thy  footstool^  Psal.  ex.  1.  which  does  not  denote  that  he  shall, 
after  his  enemies  are  made  his  footstool,  sit  no  longer  at  God's 
right  hand,  as  advanced  there  to  the  highest  honour.  It  is  very 
evident,  from  several  scriptures,  as  well  as  our  common  mode 
of  speaking,  that  the  word  Until  does  not  always  signify  the 
cessation  of  what  is  said  to  be  done  before,  but  only  the  con- 
tinuance thereof  till  that  time,  as  well  as  afterwards  :  thus  it  is 
said,  Our  eyes  wait  up07i  thd  Lord  our  Gody  until  that  he  have 
mercy  upon  Jis^  Psal.  cxxiii.  2.  by  which  we  are  not  to  under- 
stand, that,  when  God  extends  mercy,  the  eyes  of  his  people 
cease  to  wait  upon  him,  but  we  will  not  leave  off  waiting  upon 
him,  vmtil  we  have  received  the  mercies  we  hope  for ;  and,  af- 
ter that,  we  will  continue  to  wait  for  those  mercies  that  we  shall 
farther  stand  in  need  of;  and  elsewhere  Job  says,  Until  I  die, 
I  will  not  remove  mine  integrity  from  me  ;  mine  heart  shall  not 
reproach  tne^  as  long  as  I  live,  Job  xxvii.  5 — 7.  This  does  not 
imply  that  he  would  retain  his  integrity  no  longer  than  he  lived. 
If  the  word  Until  be  frequently  used  in  this  sense,  then  there 
is  no  ground  to  suppose,  that  when  it  is  said  Christ  shall  reign 
until  he  has  put  all  his  enet?nes  under  his  feet,  that  it  denotes 
that  he  shall  not  reign  to  eternity,  nor  any  longer  than  till  all 
things  be  subdued  unto  him  :  but,  indeed,  it  rather  argues,  that 
he  shall  reign  for  ever,  than  that  he  shall  cease  to  reign ;  for 
when  all  enemies  are  removed  out  of  the  way,  and  his  right  to 
govern  is  no  longer  contested  by  them,  shall  he  then  cease  to 
exercise  that  sovereign  dominion  which  he  has  over  all  things  ? 

(3.)  Since  the  main  difficulty,  and  the  greatest  stress  of  the 
argument  brought  against  the  eternity  of  Christ's  kingdom,  is 
what  the  apostle  farther  adds,  in  ver.  28.  of  this  chapter,  that 
7vhen  all  things  shall  be  subdued  unto  him,  then  shall  the  Son 
also  himself  be  subject  unto  him,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all.  It  is 
said,  indeed,  that  the  Son  shall  be  subject  to  the  Father,  viz. 
as  man  ;  but  can  any  one  suppose  that  the  Son  is  not  now  sub- 
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ject  to  the  Father  ?  And  when  it  is  farther  added,  God  shall 
be  all  in  all,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  he  is  not  now  so  ?  If  this 
be  far  from  being  the  true  meaning  of  these  words,  then  the 
sense  they  give  thereof  is  not  just,  but  we  are  to  understand 
them  thus,  that  in  the  end,  when  all  the  ends  of  Christ's  ad- 
ministering his  mediatorial  goveroment  in  this  lower  world  are 
;mswered,  and  the  present  form  or  method  of  administration 
shall  cease,  then  it  shall  appear,  that  the  whole  plan  thereof 
had  the  most  direct  tendency  to  promote  the  Father's  glory,  or 
to  answer  those  most  valuable  ends  for  which  this  mediatorial 
kingdom  was  erected;  and,  by  this  means,  it  will  more  emi- 
nently appear,  than  ever  it  has  done  before,  that  this  work  is 
from  God,  and  worthy  of  him.  If  the  Son's  kingdom  had  not 
been  subjected,  or  subservient  to  the  Father's  glory,  the  sub- 
jects thereof  would  not  have  been  delivered  up,  or  pi-esented  to 
the  Father,  as  the  Mediator's  trust  and  charge  committed  to 
him  ;  and,  if  God  had  not  been  all  in  all,  or  the  administration 
of  Christ's  kingdom  had  not  been  the  effect  of  divine  power,  in 
all  the  branches  thereof,  it  would  not  have  had  so  glorious  and 
successful  an  issue,  as  it  will  appear  to  have  in  the  great  day. 
This  I  take  to  be  the  plain  sense  of  this  scripture,  which  can- 
not reasonably  be  denied,  if  we  consider  that  it  is  ver\'^  agree- 
able to  our  common  mode  of  speaking,  to  say,  that  a  thing  is, 
when  it  appears  to  be  what  it  is,  which  may  be  thus  illustrated  : 
Suppose  a  king  has  gained  a  victory  over  his  enemies,  or  quel- 
led some  civil  broils,  or  tumults,  in  his  kingdom,  he  may  sav, 
upon  that  occasion.  Now  I  am  king;  that  is,  I  appear  to  be  so, 
or  my  establishment  in  the  kingdom  seems  less  precarious.  We 
have  an  instance  of  the  like  mode  of  speaking  in  scripture,  when 
David  says  upon  the  occasion  of  bringing  the  affairs  of  his 
kingdom  to  a  settled  state,  after  Absalom's  rebellion,  Z)^  I  not 
know  that  I  am  this  day  king  over  Israel?  2  Sam.  xix.  22.  that 
is,  I  appear  to  be  so,  since  that,  which  tended  to  unhinge,  or 
give  disturbance  to  mv  govi-rnment,  is  removed  out  of  the  wav. 
Moreover,  that  things  are  said  to  be,  when  they  appear  to  be, 
is  agreeable  to  that  mode  of  speaking  used  by  the  Israelites, 
when,  upon  their  receiving  the  fullest  conviction  that  the  Lord 
was  (iod,  |)ursuant  to  Elijah's  j)raver,  by  an  extraordinary  dis- 
play of  his  glory,  in  working  a  miracle  to  confute  their  idola- 
tr}',  they  fell  on  their  faces,  and  said,  The  Lord  he  h-  God ;  that 
is,  he  now  appears  to  be  so,  by  those  extraordir.arv  effects  of 
his  power,  which  we  have  beheld.  If  therefore  this  be  no  un- 
common mode  of  speaking,  why  may  we  not  apply  it  to  that 
text  which  we  are  now  endeavouring  to  explain  ?  and  so  con- 
clude, that  the  sense  but  now  given  of  the  Son's  being  subject 
to  the  Father,  and  God's  being  all  in  all,  contains  in  it  nothing 
absurd,  or  contrary  to  the  scripture  way  of  speaking,  and  con- 
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sequent!}-  the  eternity  of  Christ*s  kingdom  is  not  overtjirown 
thereby?  and  theretore  we  must  conclude,  that  as  his  kingly 
government  is  now  exercised  in  a  way  agreeable  to  the  present 
condition  of  his  church,  so  it  shall  be  exercised  in  a  glorious 
manner,  suited  to  the  heavenly  state,  when  all  his  saints  and 
subjects  shall  be  brought  there. 

Thus  we  have  considered  Christ,  as  executing  his  offices  of 
Prophet,  Priest,  and  King ;  we  now  proceed  to  speak  concern- 
ing the  twofold  state  in  which  they  have  been,  are,  or  shall  be 
executed  by  him ;  and  hrst  concerning  his  state  of  humiliation. 


Quest.  XLVI.  What  rvas  the  estate  of  Christ*s  humiliatioji  ? 

Axsw.  The  estate  of  Christ's  humiliation  was  that  low  condi- 
tion, wherein  he,  for  our  sakes,  emptying  himself  of  his  glo- 
rv,  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  in  his  conception 
and  birth,  life,  death,  and,  after  his  death,  until  his  resur- 
rection. 

Quest.  XLVII.  How  did  Christ  humble  himself  in  his  coiu 
ception  and  birth  ? 

Answ.  Christ  humbleth  himself  in  his  conception,  in  that,  be- 
ing from  all  eternity,  the  Son  of  God,  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Father,  he  Avas  pleased,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  to  become 
the  Son  of  man,  made  of  a  woman  of  low  estate,  and  to  be 
born  of  her.;  with  divers  circumstances  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary abasement. 

Quest.  XLVII  I.  How  did  Christ  hwnble  himself  in  his  life? 

Answ.  Christ  humbled  himself  in  his  life  by  subjecting  him- 
self to  the  law,  which  he  perfectly  fulfilled,  and  by  conflict- 
ing with  the  indignities  of  the  world,  temptations  of  Satan, 
and  infirmities  in  his  flesh ;  whether  common  to  the  nature 
of  man,  or  paiticularly  accompanying  that  his  low  condition.. 

N  considering  Christ's  low  and  humble  state,  while  he  was 
in  this  world,  we  m.ay  observe,  that  this  is  styled  his  emp~ 
tying  himself  of  his  glori/^  when  he  took  on  him  the  form  of  a 
servant:  thus  the  apostle  expresses  it,  in  Phil.  ii.  7.  for  the 
words,*  which  we  render, /ie  made  himself  of  no  reputation^  are 
to  be  so  understood.  Now,  since  his  incarnation  is  so  express- 
ed, we.  must,  before  we  proceed  any  farther  on  this  subject,  en- 
quire, how  this  was  inconsistent  with  his  Godhead  ?  and,  whe- 
ther he  might  be  said,  in  taking  our  nature,  to  empty  or  hum- 
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ble  himself?  and  also,  whether  his  incarnation  may,  properly 
speaking,  be  called  a  part  of  his  humiliation  ? 

'I'here  is  a  sense  ;i  "ivhich  he  may  be  said  to  humble  himstlt' 
in  his  divine  nature ;  zZy  v/hen  we  read  of  God's  hiimb/ing-  him- 
^■e/J\  to  behold  the  th'mir;  that  are  in  heaven  and  in  the  earthy 
Psal.  cxiii.  C.  This  is  so  far  fjom  l}ein;j  a  dishonour  to  him, 
that  it  is  expressive  of  his  J^lor;,',  as  it  ar^jucs,  that  there  is  an 
infinite  distance  betvi-een  him  and  the  creature.  In  this  sense, 
the  second  Person  of  tlie  Godhead  miT;'n  he  said  to  hv.mblc 
himself,  in  assuming  the  human  nature,  and  thereby,  as  it  were, 
casting  a  veil  over  his  gloiy.  'I'his  is  luch  a  sens^  of  Christ's 
humiHation,  as  denotes  infinite  condcrcensiou,  but  no  diminu- 
tion, or  loss  of  divine  glory ;  neither  can  this  be  styled  his  emp- 
tying himself  of  glor}',  or  humbling  hiric;e)f,  in  that  sense  in 
which  the  apoctle  expresses  it,  as  above  mentioned*  It  cannot 
be  denied,  but  that  Christ's  incarnation  was  the  highest  instance 
of  condescension ;  and,  if  nothing  more  be  intended  than  this, 
when  persons  sneak  of  Christ's  humbling  himself  in  his  incar- 
nation, or  taking  our  nature  into  union  with  his  di^■inc,  we  are 
far  from  den3-ing  it. 

But  we  are  not  now  speaking  of  Christ's  humbling  himself 
in  a  relativ  e  sense,  ?.s  God,  but  his  being  in  a  state  of  humili- 
ation, as  God-r.iaa  r.Iec'lator;  in -i/hlch  sense,  the  act  of  incar- 
nation, or  taking  the  human  nature  into  imion  with  his  divine 
Person,  cannot,  properly  speaking,  be  styled  a  branch  of  his 
mediatorial  humiliation ;  for  that  v.hich  tends  to  constitute  the 
Person  of  the  I  Ii:dia:or,  cannot  be  said  to  belong  antecedently 
to  him  as  Mediator.  For  tl^e  imderstandin^  of  which,  we  may 
obsene, 

1.  That  the  Person  of  Christ  is  to  be  considered  in  tV/o  dif- 
ferent respects,  viz,  as  God,  or  as  iNIediator;  in  the  former 
sense,  he  was,  from  eternity,  a  divine  PerEon,  and  would  have 
been  so,  if  he  had  not  been  Mediator:  but  when  we  speak  of 
his  Person,  as  Mediator,  v/c  aUvrays  consider  him  as  God- 
inan.* 

2.  Every  mediatorial  act,]  according  to  the  most  proper  and 
literal  sense  thereof,  supposes  the  constitution  of  his  Person,  as 

•  iVhen  Tee  ontidet  C/tritt  at  Jtfi:fltator,/roiii  all  eternilti,  ve  inclutle,  in  tJiit  iika, 
fii*  huninn  iiuturt:,  a»  laluU  -uai  I't  be  umiiiiieil in  tituK.  Tiierc  I'j  a  pro/eprit  in  luch  i$ 
thotle  of  njiiiukinf ;  at,  ■•alteii  he  *'«  »uiil  lo  be  tlic  l>uinb  hlaln  fnjni  the  iouiiilation  ot 
the  world;  in  ihc  Kime  tctise  /i/;  mii;lu  be  soid  to  'le  mnu  from  tlic  fouitttution  uf  ll^ 
TvorlJ,-  anil  to  -tve  xuukt  tlundil,  ti/urn  ivc  tpcuL  of  hii.t  aa  God-inun  mMcdiutor,  front 
tdl  eternity. 

•(■  Jty  C/tritt't  mediatorial  acti,  tve  mean  every  thing  ifuil  lie  iSd  and  luffered,  /.t 
the  tvliole  courte  of  fat  obedience,  unto  death.  Thit  it  not  to  be  contideredin  a  prolelt' 
tic  Menie,  ui  tehut  he  ilid  u*  Aledialor,  before  hit  incarnation,  may  be  laid  lo  be,  at 
he  might  then,  in  tome  retpectt,  be  laid  to  execute lut  pii,/j/ieliuil  or  kingly  office*,  at 
Mediator,  or  at  one  leho  dctigncdin  tlte  fulnett  of  tiuht^  Id  lake  bui'  nature  mio  ii/ii6\ 
•with  hill  divine  I'crton, 
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God-man  Mediator,  and  consequently  it  supposes  him  to  be  in- 
carnate. This  is  evident,  because  what  he  did  here  on  eartii; 
was  performed  by  him,  in  obedience  to,  and  as  having  received 
a  commission  from,  the  Father;  which  couid  not  be  perform- 
ed any  otherwise  than  in  his  human  nature. 

3.  Christ  could  not  be  said  to  assume  the  human  nature  in- 
to union  with  his  divine  Person,  as  God-man,  for  that  implies 
a  contradiction  in  terms ;  nor  couid  it  be  said,  that,  before  this, 
he  performed  any  act  of  obedience  to  the  law,  for  that  suppo- 
ses the  human  nature  to  be  assumed,  and  therefore  is  conse- 
quent to  his  incarnation. 

4.  For  our  farther  undei-standing  this  matter,  we  may  dis- 
tinguish !)etwcen  the  act  of  incarnation,  or  taking  the  human 
nature  into  union  with  his  divine  Person ;  and  the  state  in 
which  he  was,  afier  this.  The  former  was  an  instance  of  di- 
vine condescension ;  the  latter,  in  the  most  proper  sense,  was 
s  branch  of  his  mediatorial  humiliation.  And  this  leads  us  tOi 
consider  the  various  instances  in  which  Christ  is  said  to  have 
humbled  himself,  in  some  following  answers,  namely,  in  his 
birth,  life,  death,  and  after  liis  death. 

I.  Christ  humbled  himself  in  his  biith  ;  and  that, 
1.  In  that  he  submitted  to  be  in  a  state  of  infancy,  in  com- 
mon with  all,  who  come  into  the  world.  This  is  the  most  un- 
active  state  of  life,  in  v/hich  we  are  under  a  natural  incapacity 
of  enjo)  ing,  or  conversing  with  God,  or  being  of  any  other  use, 
than  objectively,  to  men,  inasmuch  as  the  nev/-born  infant  is 
destitute,  at  least,  of  the  regular  exercise  of  thought ;  and  is 
also  exposed  to  various  evils,  that  attend  its  infantile  state  ; 
sensible  of  a  great  deal  of  pain  and  uneasiness,  which  renders 
it  the  object  of  compassion ;  and  knows  not  what  is  the  secret 
cause  thereof,  nor  how  to  seek  redress.  This  stage  of  life  our 
Saviour  passed  through,  and  thereby  discovered  a  great  degree 
of  humiliation. 

We  have  no  reason  to  think,  with  the  Papists  *,  that,  during 
his  infancy,  he  had  the  perfect  exercise  of  his  reasoning  pow- 
ers, as  though  he  had  been  in  a  state  of  manhood,  as  supposing 
that  the  contrary  would  have  been  a  dishonour  to  him.  For, 
if  it  were  in  no  wise  unbecoming  the  divine  nature  to  continue  its 
union  with  his  body,  when  separate  from  his  soul,  and  there- 
fore in  a  state  of  the  greatest  inactivity,  it  could  be  no  dishon- 
our for  it  to  be  united  to  his  human  nature,  though  we  suppose 

*„  See  Bellarm.  Tom.  I.  Lib.  IV.  cap.  1.  ivho  pretends  that  it  is  universally  held  by 
them,  ivhen  he  says,  Catholicorum,  communis  sententia  i'uit,  Christi  animam  ab  ip- 
sa sua  creatioiie  rcpletam  scientia  &  gTatia;  ita  ut  nihil  postea  didicerit  quod 
antoa  nesclret,  nee  uUam  actionem  fecrrit  aut  f:\cere  pf)tiicrit  quae  emendatione 
eguerlt.  lia  docent  cum  magistro  omnes  Tlicologi  &  ctiam  omnes  Patres.  This 
be  endetivoi/rs  to  maintain  bij  arguments,  -which  I  shall  7ioi  enter  into  the particiiluT 
acioiinl  of. 
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it  to  have  been,  during  his  infancy,  in  that  state,  in  which  other 
infants  are,  as  having  the  powers  and  faculties  of  the  soul  not 
deduced  into  act,  as  they  afterwards  are;  therefore  we  can  rec- 
kon this  no  other  than  a  groundless  and  unnecessary  conjecture, 
and  cannot  .but  admire  this  instance  of  his  humiliation,  while 
he  was  an  infant.  And,  indeed,  since  he  came  to  redeem  in- 
fants, as  well  as  others,  it  was  becoming  the  wisdom  and  good- 
ness of  God,  that  he  should  be  like  them,  in  most  other  re- 
spects, except  in  their  being  born  guilty  of  Adam's  sin.  If  his 
passing  through  the  other  ages  of  life  was  designed  for  our  ad- 
vantage, as  he  was  therein  like  unto  us,  and  as  the  apostle  says, 
able  to  sympathize  with  us,  in  the  various  miseries  that  attend 
them ;  so  this  affords  the  like  argument  for  that  peculiar  com- 
passion, which  he  has  for  hifants,  under  those  evils  that  they 
are  liable  to. 

What  we  have  here  asserted,  against  those  who  think  it  a  dis- 
honour to  him,  to  suppose,  that  he  was  liable  to  any  imperfec- 
tion, as  to  knowledge,  during  his  infancy,  is  not  to  be  reckoned 
a  groundless  conjecture,  without  sufficient  reason  to  support  it; 
since  it  is  expressly  said,  in  scripture,  in  Luke  ii.  52.  that  he 
increased  hi  xvhdom  as  well  as  stature ;  therefore  we  suppose, 
that  Christ's  humiliation  began  in  those  natural  infirmities, 
which  he  was  liable  to,  that  are  inseparable  from  a  state  of  in- 
fancy. 

2.  Another  branch  of  Christ's  humiliation,  respectinghis  birth, 
was,  that  he  should  be  born  of  a  woman  of  very  low  degree  in 
the  world,  rather  than  of  one,  whose  circumstances  and  charac- 
ter therein  were  superior  to  those  of  all  others,  and  called  for 
an  equal  degree  of  respect  from  them.  The  blessed  virgin  was, 
indeed  in  a  spiritual  sense,  honoured  and  respected  above  all 
women,  as  the  salutation  given  her,  by  the  angel,  imports.  Hail 
thrju  that  art  hig-hly  favoured,  the  Lord  is  rvith  thee;  Blessed 
art  thou  among'  women,  Luke  i.  28.  notwithstanding,  it  is  plain 
she  was  far  from  being  honourable  in  the  opinion  of  the  world. 
It  is  true,  she  was,  of  the  seed  of  David,  which  was  a  princely 
line  :  But  the  sceptre  was  now  departed  from  it ;  therefore, 
when  our  Saviour  is  said  to  have  the  throne  of  his  father  Da- 
vid, chap.  i.  32.  given  him  by  Ciod,  it  is  certain  he  had  it  not 
from  his  parents,  in  a  political  sense.  It  is  called,  indeed,  the 
throne  of  David,  as  referring  to  that  promise  made  to  David, 
2  Sam.  vii.  12, — 16.  that  one  should  descend  from  him  whom 
God  would  .?t7  on  his  throne,  rvhose  kin(>-do>n  he  ivouhl e.stdhli^^h 
for  ever.  ^Vhat  relates  to  the  establishment  of  David's  king- 
dom, and  the  eternitv  of  it,  certainly  looks  fartlier  than  the  reign 
of  Solomon,  or  the  succession  of  kings,  who  were  of  that  line  ; 
so  that  David's  kingdom  continuing  for  ever,  denotes  the  per- 
petuity thereof,  in  Christ's  being  set,  in  a  spiritual  sense,  on  his 
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throne,  Vv'Iilch  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  angcFs  words. 
He  shall  sit  on  the  throne  of  his  father  David.  He  had  not,  in- 
deed, a  right  to  David's  crown  by  natural  descent  from  him, 
i'or  that  seems  contrary  to  what  was  foretold  of  him ;  for  though 
it  is  said,  that  a  rod  shall  come  cf  ihe  ste:n  of  Jesse^  and  a 
branch  shall  groxu  out  of  his  roots  ;  Tsa.  xi.  1.  which  plainly  re- 
fers to  our  Saviour,  as  being  cf  the  ^eed  of  Bavid ;  yet  it  is  as 
plainly  intimated,  that  he  v/as  not  to  inherit  the  ci'own  of  Da- 
vid, in  a  political  sense,  by  ri^^ht  of  natural  descent  from  him, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  said,  He  shall  grow  i;')  before  him  as  a  tender 
plants  and  as  a  root  out  of  a  drv  ground^  chap.  liii.  2. 

To  this  we  may  add ;  that  his  mother's  condition  in  the 
world  appears  to  have  been  vry  low,  in  that  she  was  treated 
with  an  unccmracn  degree  of  neglect  as  it  is  particularly  re- 
marked, Luke  ii.  7.  designing  to  ?;et  forth  our  Saviour''s  humi- 
liatiou  in  his  birtli,  that  she  brought  forth  her  first-horn  Son, 
and  xvrapt  him  in  srvad^'ling  clothes,  and  laid  him  in  a  manger ^ 
because  there  rva,-  nc  room  for  them  in.  the  inn.  No  room,  be- 
cause his  mother  was  poor,  and  the'-cfore  was  treated  in  such 
a  manner ;  better  accoramoda+ions  were  reserved  for  others,  who, 
at  that  time,  in  which  tliere  was  great  resort  to  Bethlehem, 
were  better  able  -to  satisfy  the  mercenary  demands  of  those,  at 
whose  hous2  they  lodged. 

As  for  Joseph  hi"  reputed  fatl;er,  he  Avas  not  one  of  the  great 
men  of  this  world,  butli'-ed  by  his  indusf.y,  his  occupation  be- 
ing that  of  a  carpenter^  Ela*.  ?:"j1.  55.  This  was  sometimes  ob- 
jected against  orr  Savior.r  by  his  enemies,  who  did  not  consi- 
der, that  the  mean  c  rKlition  of  his  parents  was  a  part  of  that 
state  of  humiliation,  v^hich  he  was  to  pass  through,  in  discharg- 
ing the  work  for  which  he  came  into  the  world,  and  plainly  dis- 
covered, that  he  cast  the  utmost  contempt  on  all  the  external 
pomp  and  grandeur  thereof,  and  thought  no  honours  worthy  of 
his  receiving,  but  such  as  were  of  a  spiritual  nature. 

o.  i'here  is  rcnother  circumstance  of  humiliation,  taken  from 
the  places  of  our  Saviour's  birth  and  residence.  He  was  bbrn 
in  Bethlehem,  a  city,  which  though  once  esteemed  honourable 
nvhen  David  dwelt  there :  A'et,  at  this  time,  it  was  reckoned,  by 
the  Jews,  not  as  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  Judah.  The  pro- 
phet Micah  styles  it,  Lit  I e  among  ihe  thousands  of  Judah,  Mi- 
<ah  v.  2.  But  as  for  the  place  of  his  abode,  Nazareth,  that  was 
despised,  even  to  a  proverb;  so  th?it  the  Jews  reckoned,  that 
nothing  good  or  great  could  come  from  thence.  Thus  Natha- 
niel speaks  their  common  sense,  when  he  says.  Can  there  any, 
i-'ood  tiling  covie  out  of  Nazareth  ?  John  i.  46.  And  this  was 
afterwards  improved  against  him,  as  an  argument  that  he  was 
>iO  prophet ;  when  the  Jews  say,  not  concerning  this  place  alone, 
|4it  tl]e  whole  country,  in  which  it  was,  to  wit,  Galilee,  Out  oj^ 
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If  ariseth  no  prophet^  chap.  vii.  51.  And  this  is  expressly  inti- 
jnated,  as  a  design  of  pi-ovidence,  that  it  should  be  a  part  of 
his  humiliation,  as  it  is  said,  He  chvelt  in  a  citij  calL'd  Nazareth^ 
that  it  migiit  be  fntjillccl^  tjIucIi  xuas  spoken  hij  the  prophets^  He 
ahall  he  called  a  Nazarcne^  JNIatt.  ii.  23.  by  which  v/e  are  not 
to  understand,  that  any  of  the  prophets  foretold  this  in  express 
words,  as  havin*^  particular  reference  to  the  place  where  he 
lived :  But  the  ineaning  is,  that  as  the  prophets,  Av^ith  one  con- 
sent, spake  of  him,  as  being  in  p  most  low  and  humble  state, 
so  this  was  a  particular  instance  hereof;  and,  in  that  respect, 
what  was  spoken  by  them,  concerning  his  state  of  humiliation, 
in  various  instancco,  as  fuiiilled  in  this  *. 

II.  Christ's  state  of  humiliation  appeared  throughout  his 
whole  life,  and  that  in  several  instances. 

1.  In  his  subjecting  himself  to  the  law;  and  accordingly  he 
was  under  an  obligation  to  yield  obedience  to  God  in  every 
thing  that  was  required  of  him,  during  the  whole  course  of  his 
life.  This,  indeed,  was  the  necessarv  result  of  his  incarnation  ; 
so  that  he  no  sooner  became  man,  but  he  was  under  a  law,  which 
no  creature  is,  or  can  be,  exempted  from.  Nevenheless,  it  was 
so  far  founded  on  his  own  consent,  as  he  consented  to  be  incar- 
nate, which  was  certainly  an  instance  of  infinite  condescension; 
and  his  being,  in  pursuance  thereof,  actually  made  under  the 
law,  was  a  branch  of  his  mediatorial  humiliation. 

1.9/,  He  was  made  under  the  law,  that  is,  he  was  obliged  to 
obey  the  precepts  thereof;  and  that  not  only  of  the  moral  law, 
Avhich,  as  to  some  of  its  precepts,  the  best  of  creatures  are  un- 
der a  natural  obligation  to  yield  obedience  to;  but,  besides  this, 
there  were  several  positive  laws,  which  he  submitted  to  vield 
obedience  to,  in  common  with  these  he  came  to  redeem,  which 
obligation  he  perfectly  fulfilled,  as  it  is  observed  in  what  he 
says  to  John  the  Baptist,  Thus  it  becometh  lis  to  fulfil  all  rig'li- 
teousness^  Mat.  iii.  15.  q.  d.  it  becometh  me,  in  common  with 
all  mankind,  to  yield  perfect  obedience  to  the  law;  and  else- 
where he  speaks  of  himself,  as  coming  into  the  world  to  fulfil 
the  Icnv^  chap.  v.  17.  And  we  may  observe,  that  it  was  riot 
one  single  act,  but  a  coarse  of  obedience,  that  he  performed, 

•  This  leems  to  be  a  bftifr  srtme  nftlie  text,  than  what  is  ^veu  l>t/  some,  ivho  sup- 
pose, thiU  is  lunt  an  accom/)li.<i/imeiit  of  ichat  is  foretold,  by  the  prophets,  coiicentiiiff 
his  beivtr  l^kJ  ^\V/ru)-,  the  Hranch,  in  ha.  xi.  1.  Jer.  xiii.  5.  '/.ech.  vi.  12.  for  that 
refers  to  hin  beivcf  of  the  seeil  nf  David,  and  not  to  the  plnce  of  his  abode,  so  that  he 
could  tiot  be  celled  the  Jirmich  because  he  divelt  in  A\tzm-e(h.  Others  suppose,  he  is 
so  called  from  TU  .Yaiir,  -,ahich  signifies,  in  its  application,  one  that  divelt  in  A'a- 
eareth,  and,  in  its  drrivatinn,  ow  that  is  separated,  and  that  either  to  Cod,  as  tho 
,\uznritesioere  of  bid,  or  from  men,  fni  Kome  peciiHiir  marks  ofinfamv,  or  rt/n-'^ach, 
cast  upon  him,  as  Joieph  is  ■Kud  to  have  been,  ;:i  Gen.  xlix.  20.  separate  from  liis 
brethren.  These  do,  in  effect  n^srrt  tlw  same  thing  tliat  i?**  have  obsen-.-d,  ri:.  that 
if  ifi  th"  concurrent  tens^  of  all  the  prophets,  that  he  should  be  in  a  lo-f  and  humble 
itate,  of-ahich  his  reHdin^  in  .Xaznrfth  vas  a  particular  ivttanca. 
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during  his  whole  life,  as  it  is  said,  in  this  answer,  he  perfectly 
fulfilled  the  law,  which  is  agreeable  to  that  sinless  perfection^ 
which  is  ascribed  to  him  in  scripture. 

2dly^  He  was  made  under  the  law,  that  is,  he  was  subject  to 
the  curse  thereof,  that  was  due  to  us  for  sin  ',  which  is  called, 
by  divines,  the  maledictory  part  of  it:  as  it  is  said,  Christ  hath 
redeemed  I'.s  from  the  ciirae  of  the  Icav,  being-  made  a  curse  for 
zis.  Gal.  iii.  13.  As  he  obeyed  v/hat  the  law  enjoined,  so  he 
suffered  what  it  thi-eatened,  as  a  punishment  due  to  us  for  sin. 

2.  Our  Saviourconfllcted  with  the  indignities  of  the  world. 
When  he  was  an  infant,  Herod  sought  his  life;  and,  had  not 
his  parents  been  warned  by  God,  to  flee  into  another  country, 
he  had  been  slain,  as  well  as  the  children  that  were  barbarous- 
ly murdered  in  Bethlehem,  Mat.  ii.  13.  But  lie  was  most  per- 
secuted, and  met  with  the  greatest  indignities,  after  he  appear- 
ed publickly  in  the  world;  for  before  that  time,  till  he  was 
about  thirty  years  o-^  r.ge,  it  might  be  reckoned  a  part  of  his 
humiliation,  that  he  was  not  much  known  therein,  and  was,  at 
least,  a  considerable  part  of  that  time  dependent  on,  and  sub- 
ject to  his  parents.  It  is  true,  he  did  not  then  meet  with  much 
opposition  from  the  Jews,  while  they  were  in  expectation  that 
he  would  appear  as  an  earthly  monarch,  and  deliver  them  from 
the  Roman  yoke :  But  when  their  expectation  hereof  was  frus- 
trated, and  they  saw  nothing  in  hira  but  what  was  agreeable 
to  his  state  of  humiliation,  they  were  offended;  and,  from  that 
time,  the  greatest  injuries  and  indignities  v/ere  offered  to  him, 
as  will  appear,  if  we  consider, 

(1.)  That  they  did  not  own  his  glory  as  tlie  Son  of  God,  nor 
see  and  adore  his  deity,  that  was  united  to  the  human  nature, 
when,  being  made  flesh,  he  dwelt  among  us  ;  and  therefore  it 
is  observed,  that  though  the  -world  mas  made  bij  him^  the  world 
knew  him  not^  John  i.  10.  or,  as  the  apostle  says,  concerning 
him,  (for  so  the  words  may  be  rendered)  Whom  none  of  the 
princes  of  this  world  knew ^  1  Cor.  ii.  8.  they  knew,  or  owned 
him  not  to  be  the  Lord  of  glory  j  and,  as  they  knew  him  not, 
so  they  desired  not  to  know  him  ;  therefore  the  prophet  says, 
We  hid^  as  it  xvereoiir  faces  from  him^  Isa.  liil.  3. 

(2.)  They  questioned  his  mission,  denied  him  to  be  the 
Christ,  though  this  truth  had  been  confirmed  by  so  many  incon- 
testable miracles  :  This  is  that  unbelief  which  the  Jews  are  so 
often  charged  with.  Thus  when  they  come  to  him,  and  tell 
him,  Hoxv  long  dost  thou  make  vs  to  doubt  P  tell  us  plainly^  whe- 
ther thou  be  the  Christ  or  no  ?  To  which  he  replies,  I  told  youy 
and  ye  believed  not^  and  appeals  to  the  xvorks  which  he  did  in  his 
rather\i  name^  John  x.  24 — 26.  which  one  would  think  were  a 
sufficient  evidence  hereof:  But  yet  they  were  obstinivte  and 
hardened  in  unbelief;  and  not  only  so,  but, 
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(Jj.)  They  reproached  him,  as  though  he  wrought  miracle* 
by  the  power  of  the  devil,  which  was  the  most  malicious  and 
groundless  slander  that  could  be  invented,  as  though  Satan's 
kingdom  lir^d  been  divided  against  itself,  or  he  would  empow- 
er a  person  to  work  miracles,  as  a  means  to  promote  the  inter- 
est of  God,  and  thereby  to  weaken  his  own,  as  our  Saviour  just- 
ly replies  to  that  charge,  Mat.  xii.  24 — 26.  And,  indeed,  they 
knew,  in  their  own  consciences,  that  this  was  a  false  accusation, 
and  hereby  sinned  against  the  greatest  light,  and  fullest  convic- 
tion ;  which  occasioned  him  to  denounce  that  terrible  and  aw- 
ful threatning  against  them,  that  thisii/i  should  never  be  forgiv- 
en them^  neither  z?i  this  xvorld^  nor  in  the  xvorld  to  come. 

(4.)  They  reproached  him  as  to  his  moral  character,  for  no 
other  reason,  but  because  he  conversed,  in  a  free  and  friendly 
manner,  with  his  people,  and  went  about  doing  them  good.  If 
he,  at  any  time,  accepted  of  the  least  common  instances  of  kind- 
ness, or  conversed  with  sinful  men,  with  a  design  to  promote 
their  spiritual  advantage,  they  revile  him  for  it :  Thus  he  siiys. 
The  Son  of  man  came  eating  and  drinkiiig^  and  thetj  say^  Be- 
hold  a  man  gluttonous^  and  a  xuine-bibber^  a  friend  of  publicans^ 
und  sinners^  chap.  xi.  19. 

(5.)  It  \vas  a  matter  of  common  discourse  amongst  them, 
that  he  was  a  deceiver  of  the  people,  though  the  evidence  of 
truth  shone  like  a  sun-beam  in  every  thing  that  he  said  and  did ; 
Thus  it  is  said  There  ivere  much  inurmuring  atnong  the  people 
concerning  him;  for  some  said^  He  is  a  good  man^  others  said^ 
Naif ;  but  he  deceiveth  the  people^  John  vii.  12. 

(6.)  Sometimes  they  were  uneasy  at  his  presence,  and  desi- 
rous to  be  rid  of  him,  and  his  ministry.  Thus  the  Gergesenes, 
because  they  had  suffered  a  little  damage  in  the  loss  of  their 
swine,  unanimously  besought  him  to  depart  ottt  of  their  coasts. 
Matt.  viii.  34.  Thus  they  knew  not  their  own  privilege,  but 
were  weary  of  him,  who  was  a  public  and  universal  blessing  to 
the  world. 

(r.)  Many  refused  to  give  him  entertainment  in  their  hous- 
es, or  to  treat  him  with  that  civility,  which  a  common  traveller 
expects  ;  which  occasioned  him  to  complain,  that  the  foxes  have 
holes,  and  the  birds  of  the  air  have  nests  ;  but  the  Son  of  man 
hath  not  ivhere  to  lay  his  head,  chap.  viii.  20. 

(8.)  At  some  times,  even  before  his  last  sufferings  and  cru- 
cifixion, they  attempted  to  take  away  his  life,  and  therebv  ex- 
])ressed  the  greatest  degree  of  ingratitude  and  hatred  of  him. 
Their  attempts,  indeed  were  to  no  purpose,  because  his  hour 
was  not  yet  come :  Thus,  when  he  had  asserted  his  divine  glo- 
ry, they  not  only  charged  him  with  blasphemy,  but  took  up 
stones  to  stone  him,  John  viii.  59.  and  even  his  fellow-citizens,  , 
:miong  whom  he  had  becu  brought  up,  unU  to  whom  he  hud 
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usually  read  and  expounded  the  scripture,  on  the  sahbath-days  $ 
ihestnotonly  thrust  him  out  of  the  cittj^hiit  led  hvn  tothehroxo  of 
anhill^  designingtoputhim  to  death,  by  casting  him  down  froiu 
it,  but  he  passed  through  th'j  midst  of  them ^  and  for  the  present, 
escaped  their  bloody  design :  This  was  a  more  aggravated 
crime,  as  it  was  committed  by  those  who  v/ere  under  peculiar 
obligations  to  him,  Luke  iv.  16.  compared  with  29,  30.  Thus 
he  endured^  not  only,  as  the  apostle  says,  the  contradiction  of 
sinners  against  hirise'f  Heb.  xii.  a.  but  the  most  ungrateful 
and  injurious  treatment  from  those,  to  whom  he  had  been  so 
great  a  friend,  which  was  a  great  addition  to  his  sufferings,  so 
that  during  his  whole  life,  he  might  be  said  to  have  been,  as  the 
prophet  styles  him,  A  man  of  sorrows^  and  acquainted  ■with  grief 
Isa.  liii.  S. 

3.  Our  Saviour  conflicted  with  the  temptations  of  Satan  ; 
Thus  it  is  said,  He  was  in  all  points^  tempted^  like  as  xve  are, 
yet  without  sin^  Heb.  iv.  Ip.  or,  ITe  silvered  being  tempted, 
chap,  ii,  1 8.  though  we  are  not  to  understand  by  his  being,  in  all 
points,  tempted,  like  as  we  are,  that  he  had  any  temptations  aris- 
ing in  his  own  soul,  as  we  have,  from  the  corruption  of  our  na- 
ture ;  for  this  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  his  perfect  ho- 
liness ;  and  therefore  what  the  apostle  says  concerning  us,  thate- 
veryman  is  tempted^  when  he  is  draxvn  axoay  of  his  orvnlust^and 
enticed^  James  i.  14.  is,  by  no  means  applicable  to  him;  but 
that  he  was  tempted  by  Satan,  is  very  evident  from  scripture. 
Some  think,  that  Satan,  w^as  let  loose  upon  him,  and  suffered 
to  express  his  utmost  malice  against  him,  and  to  practise  all 
those  usual  methods  v/hereby  he  endeavours  to  ensnare  man- 
kind, in  those  remarkable  seasons  of  his  life,  namely,  in  his  first 
entrance  on  his  public  ministry/,  and  immediately  before  his  last 
sufferings;  the  former  of  these  none  deny;  the  latter  some  think 
we  have  ground  to  conclude  from  his  own  words,  in  which  he 
says.  The  Prince  of  this  world  cometh^  and  hath  nothing  in  me^ 
John  xiv.  30.  where  it  seems,  that  by  t\\&  prince  of  this  worlds  he 
means  the  devil,  inasmuch  as  he  is  so  called  elsewhere,  chap.  xii. 
31.  as  well  a.s  the  god  of  this  tuorld,2  Cor.  iv.  4.  and  the  prince  of 
the  pozver  of  the  air,  Eph.  ii.  2.  If  this  be  the  sense  of  our  Sa- 
viour's words,  The  prince  of  this  zuorld  cometh,  it  is  as  if  he 
should  say,  I  expect  that,  together  with  my  other  sufferings,  I 
shall  be  exposed  to  the  last  and  most  violent  efforts  that  Satan, 
•will  make.  As  he  assaulted  me  when  I  first  entered  on  my  pub- 
lic ministry,  so  he  will  do  it  now  I  am  about  to  close  my  work 
on  earth  :  Then  he  endeavoured  to  ensnare  me  with  his  wiles  ;l 
how  he  will  endeavour  to  make  me  uneasy  with  his  fiery  darts. 
This  was,  as  it  were,  the  hour  of  the  powers  of  darkness  :  and 
we  may  suppose,  that  if  they  were  suffered,  they  would  attempt 
to  discourage  our  Saviour,  by  representing  to  him  the  fovmi- 
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dablenerjs  of  the  death  of  the  cross,  the  insupportableness  of  the 
wrath  of  God  due  to  sin,  and  how  much  it  was  his  interest  to 
take  some  method  to  save  himself  from  those  evils  that  were 
impending :  Thus  we  may  suppose,  that  our  Saviour  appre- 
hends the  tempter  as  coming  :  but  we  may  observe  he  says,  ho 
hath  nothing  hi  me^  that  is,  no  corrupt  nature,  that  shall  make 
me  receptive  of  any  impressions,  arising  from  his  temptations. 
His  fiery  darts,  though  pointed  and  directed  against  n\e,  shall 
be  as  darts  shot  against  a  rock,  into  which  they  cannot  enter, 
but  are  immediatelv  repelled. 

But  some  think,  that  by  the  prince  of  this  ivorhl^  our  Saviour 
does  not  mean  the  devil,  any  otherwise  than  as  he  instigated 
his  persecutors  to  accuse,  condemn,  and  crucifv  him  ;  and 
that  this  is  moit  agreeable  to  the  words  immediately  foregoing, 
Hereafter  I  iviU  not  talk  much  with  you,  q.  d.  I  have  not  much 
time  to  converse  with  you;  for  he  who  will  betray  me,  and 
those  that  are  sent  to  apprehend  me,  are  ready  to  come  ;  I  must 
in  a  very  little  time,  be  accused  and  tried,  and,  as  the  conse-' 
quence  hereof,  condemned,  though  they  will  find  nothing  in  mo 
worthy  of  death ;  I  say,  since  it  is  questioned,  whether  this  be  not 
as  probable  a  sense  of  tliis  text,  as  that  above  mentioned,  and 
therefore  that  this  cannot  be  reckoned  an  instance  of  Christ's 
temptation,  which  was  more  immediately  from  Satan,  we  shall 
pass  it  over,  and  proceed  to  consider  that  conflict,  which,  with- 
out doubt,  he  underwent  with  the  devil,  in  his  first  entrance 
on  his  public  ministry. 

This  we  read  of  in  Matt.  iv.  1 — 11.  and  Luke  iv.  1 — 13. 
And,. because  there  is  a  small  difterence  between  these  two 
evangelists,  in  the  account  they  give  of  this  matter,  from  whence 
the  enemies  of  divine  revelation  take  occasion  to  reproach  it, 
as  though  it  were  inconsistent  with  itself,  we  shall  briefly  con- 
sider and  vindicate  it  from  calumny.  We  may  observe,  that 
Matthew  says,  When  he  had  fasted  forty  days,  the  tempter  came 
to  him;  whereas  Luke  says,  He  xvas  forty  days  tempted  of  the 
devil ;  and  Mark  speaks  to  the  same  purpose,  Mark  i.  13.  Mat- 
thew seems  to  speak  of  his  temptations  as  at  the  end  of  the  for- 
ty days ;  the  other  two  evangelists  intimate,  that  he  was  tempt- 
ed more  or  less,  all  the  forty  days.  'I'herc  is  no  contradiction 
in  these  two  accounts ;  Luke  only  adds  a  circumstance  which 
Matthew  omits,  to  wit,  that  Satan  assaidted  him  with  various 
temptations,  all  the  time  he  was  in  the  wilderness  ;  wherea;i 
these,  which  are  recorded  by  both  the  evangelists,  were  towards 
the  end  of  the  forty  da\  s. 

Again,  jNLitthew,  speaking  concerning  the  first  of  these  temp- 
tations, introduces  the  fK\  il,  as  saying  to  our  Saviour,  If  thou 
hr  the  Son  of  God  command  that  these  stones  be  made  brtad ; 
whereas  Luke  speaks  but  of  one  stone  ;  Command  th:xt  this  stsnr 
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be  made  bread.  This  seeming  contradiction  may  easily  be  fe- 
conciled,  by  considering,  that  by  these  atones  in  Matthew,  may 
be  meant  one  of  these  stones,  which  is  a  very  common  bebra- 
ism  ;  as  wlien  it  is  said,  that  Jonah  rvas  gone  down  to  the  sides 
ofthe^hip^  Jonah  i.  5.  that  is,  one  of  the  sides  ',  and  elsewhere  it 
is  said,  that,  when  Christ  was  upon  the  cross,  the  thieves^  which 
were  cracilied  with  him,  reviled  him,  Matt,  xxvii.  44.  which 
hebraism  Luke  explains,  when  he  sa}'s,  One  of  the  malefactors 
railed  on  him,  Luke  xxiii.  59.  So  in  this  temptation,  Satan 
pointing  at  some  large  stone,  tempted  him  to  turn  it  into  bread; 
and  Matthew  intends  no  more,  when  he  says.  Command  that 
these  stones^  that  is,  one  of  them,  be  made  bread. 

Again,  we  observe  another  difference  in  the  account  given 
by  Matthew,  from  that  given  by  Luke,  resjjecting  the  order  of 
the  temptations.  Matthev/  speaks  of  Satan's  tempting  him  to 
fall  doxvn  and  xvorsh'tp  him^  as  the  third  and  last  temptation, 
which,  as  it  is  more  than  probable,  it  was ;  but  Luke,  inverting 
the  order,  lays  down  this  temptation  in  the  second  place.  How- 
ever, there  is  no  contradiction  between  these  two ;  for  the  cre- 
dit of  an  historian  is  not  Aveakened,  provided  he  relate  inatters 
of  fact,  though  he  dc^s  not,  in  every  circumstance,  observe  the 
order  in  which  things  were  done,  especially  when  nothing  ma- 
terial depends  upon  it ;  so  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  difference 
between  the.  accounts  of  these  two  evangelists,  is  so  inconsider- 
able, that  it  is  needless  to  gay  any  thing  farther  on  that  head. 
We  shall  therefore  proceed  to  consider  Christ's  temptation,  as 
we  find  it  here  recorded.   And, 

1.  We  may  observe  the  time  in  which  he  was  exposed  there- 
unto, to  wit,  immediately  after  his  baptism,  when  he  first  en- 
tered on  his  public  ministry,  having  but  just  before  received  a 
glorious  testimony,  by  a  voice  from  heaven  saying,  This  is  mif 
beloved  Son^  imvlioin  I  am  xvell  pleased^  Matt.  iii.  17.  upon  which 
it  is  said,  Tiien  rvas  he  led  into  the  wilderness^  to  be  tempted  of 
the  devil^  or,  as  Mark  farther  explains  it,  Immediately  the  spirit 
driveth  him  into  the  wilderness^  Mark  i.  12.  From  whence  we 
may  take  occasion  to  infer, 

(1.)  That  God's  children  have  reason  to  expect,  in  confor- 
mity to  Christ  their  Head,  that,  after  extraordinary  maliifesta- 
tions  of  divine  love,  they  may  sometimes  meet  with  great  temp- 
tations ;  so  that,  as  grace  is  excited  by  the  one,  it  may  be  ex- 
ercised, tried,  and  the  truth  thereof  more  jjlalnly  evinced  by 
the  other;  and,  indeed,  in  us,  there  is  a  particular  reason  for 
it,  which  was  not  applicable  to  our  Saviour,  namely,  that  after 
great  honours  conferred  upon  us,  when  God  is  pleased  to  mani- 
fest himself  to  us,  we  may  be  kept,  as  the  apostle  says,  con- 
cerning himself  on  the  like  occasion,  from  being  exalted  above 
measure^  2  Cor.  xii.  7* 
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(2.)  We  may,  from  hence,  cljserve,  how  Satan  shews  his 
malice  and  envy  at  Gocl's  people,  so  that  when  they  are  raised 
nearest  to  heaven,  he  will  use  his  utmost  endeavours  to  brmg 
them  down  to  hell;  and  hereby  he  shews  his  opposition  to  God, 
by  attempting  to  rob  him  of  that  glory,  which  he  designs  to 
bring  to  himself,  by  these  extraordinary  manifestations,  as  well 
as  his  people,  of  the  blessed  fruits  and  effects  thereof,  whereby 
he  thinks  to  counteract  what  God  is  doing  for  them. 

(3.)  As  oui-  Saviour  was  tempted  just  before  his  entrance  on 
Ills  public  ministry,  v/e  learn,  from  hence ;  that  when  God  de- 
signs that  his  people  shall  engage  in  any  great,  useful,  and  dif- 
ficult work,  they  ai-e  like  to  meet  with  gi'eat  temptations,  which 
God  suffers  that  he  may  put  them  upon  being  on  their  watch, 
and  fortify  them  against  many  other  tern;- rations,  which  they 
may  expect  to  meet  vfhh,  in  the  discharge  thereof.  Many  in- 
stances of  this  v.'e  have  in  scripture ;  particularly  in  Moses,  when 
called  to  go  into  the  land  of  Egypt,  Exod.  iv.  1,  10,  13.  and 
the  prophet  Jeremiah,  when  sent  to  a  people^  xvhose  faces  he  was 
afraid  cjf  Jer.  i.  6,  8.  Satan  suggested  several  unwarrantable 
excuses,  to  discourage  them  from  undertaking  the  work  to 
which  they  were  called. 

2.  The  next  thing  to  be  observed  is,  the  place  in  which  Christ 
was  exposed  to  these  conflicts  with  the  tempter,  namely,  the 
'.vilderncss.  It  is  not  our  business  to  enquire  what  wilderness 
it  was,  whether  one  of  the  smaller  wildernesses  in  the  land  of 
Judea,  or  the  great  wilderness  on  the  other  side  Jordan,  since 
the  scripture  is  silent  as  to  this  matter;  though  the  latter  seems 
more  probable,  since  there  are  higher  mountains  in  it  than  in 
the  other ;  and  we  read,  that  that  wilderness,  in  which  Christ 
was  tempted,  had  in  it  an  exceeding  high  mountain,  from 
whence  the  devil  shewed  him  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world, 
and  the  glory  of  them.  There  was  in  that  wilderness  mount 
Nebo,  from  the  top  whereof  Moses  took  a  view  of  the  whole 
land  of  Canaan  :  But,  passing  by  the  consideration  of  the  par- 
ticular wilderness,  in  which  Christ  was  tempted,  we  shall  ob- 
serve, that  the  place  whicii  providence  designed  for  this  conflict 
was  a  wilderness. 

(1.)  That  he  might  fast  during  the  time  of  his  being  there, 
that  being  a  i)lacc  destitute  of  necessarv  food  :  And  this  was  or- 
dered bv  providence,  not  only  as  a  i)ariicular  instance  of  his  hu- 
miliation, but  that  Satan  might,  from  hence,  take  occasion 
to  suit  one  of  his  temptations  to  his  condition,  as  being  an 
Imngred. 

(2.)  Another  reason  was,  that  being  separate  from  all  his 
friends  and  acquaintance,  he  might  be  neither  helped  nor  hin- 
dered by  them,  that  so  Satan  might  have  the  greatest  advantage 
he  could  desire  against  him,  as  solitude  is  a  state  liiost  adapts 
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ed  to  temptations  ;  and  consequently  that  his  afiiiction  herein, 
and  the  victory  he  should  obtain,  should  be  more  remarkable  : 
As  none  was  v/ith  him  to  oft'er  him  any  assistance,  so  none 
could  take  occasion  to  claim  a  part  in  his  triumph  o\'er  the  ad- 
versary. 

As  to  what  is  said,  in  the  text,  concerning  his  being  led  by 
the  Spirit^  into  thexuilderness  to  he  tempted^  we  humbly  conceive 
that  it  is  the  Holy  Spirit  who  is  there  intended,  as  the  words 
seem  to  import ;  for  it  would  not  be  so  proper  to  say,  he  was 
led  by  the  impure  spirit,  the  devil,  to  be  tempted  of  the  devil ; 
and  Luke  says,  that,  being  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  was  led  by 
the  Spirit,  that  is,  the  Holy  Ghost,  v.'ith  whom  he  was  filled, 
into  the  rvzlderness,  Luke  iv.  1.  Besides  this,  it  doth  not  seem 
agreeable  to  the  holiness  of  Christ,  to  suppose,  that  he  went  in- 
to the  wilderness  at  the  motion  and  instigation  of  the  devil  j 
for  that  Avould  have  been  an  unjustifiable  action.  We  may  law- 
fully go,  in  the  way  of  temptation,  when  providence  leads  us 
there ;  but  it  is  not  lawful  for  us  to  go  within  the  verge  of  Sa- 
tan's temptations,  b}'  his  own  instigation.  And  this  seems  far- 
ther probable,  inasmuch  as  it  is  said,  that,  after  the  devil  xvas, 
departed  from  him,  he  returned  in,  or  by  the  power  of  the  Spi" 
lit,  into  Galilee,  ver,  14.  If  he  returned  by  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  out  of  the  wilderness,  have  we  not  equal  ground  to 
conclude  that  he  was  led  by  him  into  it  at  first. 

But  if  it  be  said,  that  he  did  not  go  into  the  wilderness  by 
the  instigation  of  the  devil,  but  was  carried  thither  with  violence 
by  him  :  though  this  would  clear  our  Saviour  from  the  guilt  of 
going  by  the  devil's  persuasion  in  the  way  of  temptation ;  yet 
we  can  hardly  allow  that  God  would  suffer  the  devil  to  have  so 
much  power  over  Christ's  body,  as  to  carry  him  where  he  pleas- 
ed, by  a  violent  motion. 

If  it  be  replied  to  this,  that  the  devil  might  as  well  be  said 
to  carry  him  into  the  wilderness,  as  to  take  him  up  into  the  ho- 
ly city,  and  set  him  upon  a  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  by  a  vio- 
lent motion ;  in  which  sense  some  understand  that  passage  in 
the  second  temptation,  wherein  it  is  said,  that  the  devil  did  so, 
in  ver.  5.  what  answer  may  be  given  to  this,  will  appear  from 
what  may  farther  be  said,  when  we  speak  of  this  temptation  in 
particular, 

3.  We  shall  now  consider  the  three  temptations,  mentioned 
in  this  scripture,  which  he  was  exposed  to.    And  that, 

(1.)  More  generally ;  and  accordingly  we  may  observe, 

1st,  That  the  two  first  of  them  were  very  subtil :  so  that 
gome  would  hardly  have  discerned  wherein  the  sin  lay,  had  he 
complied  v/jth  them;  but  that  will  be  considered  under  a  fol- 
lowing head.  We  need  only  remark,  at  present,  that  herein  the 
(Jevil  acted  like  a  deceiver,  and  appeared  to  be,  as  he  is  else- 
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where  called,  Tlie  old  serpent.  In  the  third  temptation,  he  open- 
ly discovered  his  own  viieness,  and  blasphemously  usurped  that 
glory  which  is  due  to  God  alone,  when  he  tempted  our  Saviour 
to  lall  down  and  worship  him. 

2dly^  In  these  temptations,  he  insinuates,  that  some  advan- 
tage would  accrue  to  our  Saviour  from  his  compliance  there- 
with. This  he  generally  does  when  he  tempts  us,  wherein  he 
makes  an  overture  of  some  advantage  which  we  shall  gain  by 
our  compliance.  The  advantage  he  pfoposed,  by  the  first  temp- 
tation, was,  that  hereby  he  might  prevent  his  starving  with 
hunger.  By  the  second,  he  proposed,  that  he  might  gain  popu- 
lar applause,  by  casting  himself  down  from  the  temple,  among 
the  people  that  were  walking  near  it,  that  they  might  admire 
him  for  his  wonderful  action ;  and,  in  both  these  temptations, 
he  urges  him  to  give  a  proof  of  his  being  the  Son  of  God,  by 
which  means  his  doctrine  might  be  more  readily  received.  In 
the  third  temptation,  indeed,  the  advantage  is  altogether  carnal, 
and  such  as,  had  Satan  considered  the  holiness  of  the  Person 
he  was  speaking  to,  and  his  contempt  of  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world,  and  the  glory  thereof,  he  might  easily  have  supposed 
that  our  Saviour  would  have  despised  the  overture,  as  well  as 
abhorred  the  action. 

Zdly^  We  may  observe,  that  in  the  second  temptation,  the 
devil  refers  to  a  promise  contained  in  scripture,  and  so  puts 
him  upon  that  which  carries  in  it  the  appearance  of  duty,  name- 
ly, his  depending  upon  the  divine  protection,  in  expectation 
that  God  would  give  the  angels  charge  over  him  :  but  he  quotes 
the  scripture  fallaciously,  by  leaving  out  a  very  material  thing 
contained  in  it.  He  shall  give  his  angels  charge  over  thee^  to 
keep  thee  in  all  thy  zuays^  Psal.  xci.  11.  whereby  it  is  implied, 
that  none  have  a  right  to  depend  on  the  divine  protection,  but 
they  who  are  in  the  way  of  dut}-,  which  Christ  would  not  have 
been,  had  he  complied  with  this  temptation. 

Athlii^  Another  thing  we  observe  is,  that  our  Saviour  not 
only  refused  to  comply  with  the  temptation,  in  ail  these  three 
instances,  but  he  assigned  a  reason  of  his  refusal,  whereby  it 
appears  that  he  did  this  with  judgment;  and  hereby  we  are 
instructed  not  only  to  refuse  to  comply  with  Satan's  tempta- 
tions, but  we  should  be  able  to  give  a  reason  of  our  refusal. 
And,  as  we  farther  observe,  that  our  Saviour  answers  :dl  these 
temptations,  by  referring  to  scripture,  which  he  adhered  to,  as 
a  rule  to  direct  his  conduct,  and  therein  expressed  the  greatest 
<leference  to  it :  so  he  teaches  us  to  do  the  same,  as  the  Psalmist 
says,  By  the  word  of  thy  lips  J  have  kept  me  from  the  paths  of 
the  destroyer^  Psal.  xvii.  4.  it  is  by  the  sword  of  the  Spirit^ 
which  is  the  word  of  God,  that  we  tjiieuch  all  the  prrii  darts  of 
the  wicked^  Kph.  vi.  IG,  IT. 
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(2.)  We  sliall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  three  temptations 
in  particular,  together  with  our  Saviour's  answer  to  each  ot' 
them,  and  that  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  related  by  the 
evangelist  Matthew,  in  chap.  iv. 

Firsty  The  first  temptation  was,  that  he  would  prove  his  be- 
ing the  Son  of  God,  by  commanding  stones  to  be  made  bread, 
'I'he  subtilty  of  this  temptation  consists, 

1.  In  that  it  seemed  not  only  lawful,  but  necessary,  for 
Christ,  on  some  occasions,  to  give  a  proof  that  he  was  the  Son 
of  God ;  and  his  working  mira.cles  was  the  way  by  which  this 
was  to  be  done.  And  it  would  not  seem,  to  some,  unlawful  for 
him  to  work  a  miracle  in  turning  stones  into  bread,  since  we 
read,  among  other  mirftcles,  of  his  multiplying  the  loaves  and 
fishes  to  feed  the  multitude ;  therefore  why  may  he  not  pro- 
duce bread,  in  a  miraculous  manner,  as  well  now,  as  at  any 
other  time  ? 

2.  Satan  puts  him  upon  working  this  miracle,  from  a  princi- 
ple of  seif-preServation  which  is  a  duty  founded  in  the  law  of 
nature,  to  sujiply  himself  with  necessary  food,  being  an  hun- 
gred ;  and,  if  it  Vv  as  lawful  for  him  to  produce  bread  to  feed 
others,  was  it  not  lav/ful  to  do  the  same  for  his  own  subsis- 
tence, especially  since  he  v;as  in  a  place  in  which  food  was  not 
to  be  obtained  by  any  other  means  ? 

3.  He  pretends  to  have  a  great  concern  for  our  Saviour's 
welfare,  that  so  he  might  not  perish  with  hunger  :  thus  he 
thought  to  gain  an  advantage  o^-er  him,  by  a  pretence  of  friend- 
ship, as  he  often  does  in  those  temptations  he  offers  to  us,  to 
promote  our  own  welfare  by  unlawful  means. 

Let  us  now  consider  M'herein  the  snare  lay,  which  our  Sa- 
viour was  thoroughly  apprized  of,  and  in  what  respects  he 
would  have  sinned,  had  he  complied  with  this  temptation.  This 
will  appear,  if  we  consider, 

(1.)  That  it  was  not  lawful  for  him  to  work  a  miracle  to 
gi-atify  the  devil ;  and  that  for  this  reason  in  particular,  because 
it  would  have  been  contrary  to  the  general  end  and  design  of 
his  working  miracles,  which  was  only  for  the  advantage  of  his 
people,  who  are  the  proper  subjects  of  conviction  thereby  ;  for 
him  to  work  them  with  any  other  design,  would  have  been  to 
prostitute  a  sacred  ordinance,  or  to  apply  it  to  whom  it  did  not 
belong.  When  the  woman  of  Canaan  came  to  him,  beseeching 
him  to  work  a  miracle,  in  casting  the  devil  out  of  her  daugh- 
ter ;  she  being  not  a  member  of  the  Jewish  church,  or  one  of 
the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel^  our  Saviour  tells  her.  It  is 
not  meet  to  take  the  children'' s  bread,  and  cast  it  unto  dogs  ;  and 
that  he  was  not  sent  but  unto  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Is- 
rael^ Matt.  XV.  24,  26.  that  is,  he  was  only  to  work  miracles 
for  the  conviction  of  those  who  were  the  proper  subjects  there- 
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of;  and,  doubtless,  he  would  not  have  wrought  this  miracle  at 
her  request,  had  she  not  been  a  proper  subject  of  conviction, 
which  she  was,  as  an  elect  person,  though  not  by  nature  an  Is- 
raelite. Now,  to  apply  this  to  our  present  purpt>se,  the  de^  il 
was  not  a  subject  of  conviction,  and  therefore  Christ  was  not 
obliged  to  prove  himself  the  Son  of  God  to  him  j  for  which 
reason  he  would  have  sinned,  had  he  complied  with  this  temp- 
tation. 

(2.)  Had  it  been  othenvise,  it  doth  not  seem  necessary,  at 
this  time,  for  hini  to  prove  liimself  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  since 
that  had,  but  a  little  before,  been  sufficiently  attested,  by  a  voice 
from  heaven ;  and  therefore  to  work  a  miracle  to  confirm  it  at 
present,  would  argue  a  disbelief  of  that  testim.ony. 

(3.)  For  Christ  to  work  a  mii"acie  for  his  own  subsistence, 
seems  disagreeable  to  the  main  design  of  his  working  miracles, 
which,  as  was  before  hinted,  was  his  people's  conviction  that  he 
was  the  Messiah ;  and  therefore  it  does  not  sufficiently  appear 
that  he  ever  provided  for  the  necessities  of  himself,  or  his  fa- 
mily in  such  a  way.*^  But  suppose  he  had  at  any  time,  sub- 
sisted himself  by  working  a  miracle,  it  would  hav-e  argued  a 
distrust  of  tlie  providence  of  God  to  have  supplied  his  hunger, 
at  present,  that  v/ay ;  as  though  God,  who  had  hitherto  preser- 
ved him  without  food,  could  not  have  continued  so  to  do,  as 
long  as  he  was  in  the  wilderness.  And  it  v/ould  also  have  been 
contrary  to  one  design  of  his  being  led  there  by  the  Spirit ; 
which  was,  that  he  might  humble  himself  by  fasting,  as  well 
as  conflict  with  Satan's  temptations.  Thus  concerning  the  first 
temptation  that  was  offered  by  the  devil. 

Let  us  now  consider  Christ's  ansv/er  to  it.  This  is  contained 
in  ver.  4.  It  is  iviitten^  Man  shall  not  live  btj  bread  alone,  but 
by  every  word  that  procredeth  out  of  the  month  of  God.  The 
scripture  here  referred  to,  is  in  Deut.  viii.  3.  where  we  huN  e  the 

•  Some  ancieuf  and  modern  icritera  have  supposed,  that  our  Saviour proi:idtd/o<- 
tlte  necemilics  of  hit  parents  in  a  miracidous  win/  ;  but  the  argument,  ivhich  they 
bring  to  prove  this,  is  not  stiffidently  conchmve,  7iaiiie/i/,  that  -when  he  ivroiip-ht  his 
first  pfiOlic  miracle,  in  (Jana  of  Galilee,  mentioned  in  John  ii.  his  mother  desired  him 
to  -iuorh  a  ntirucle  to  sufiph/  them  at  the  marvia^e-feast  -.nith  ~nne,  ver.  3.  u-hieh,  they 
.suppose,  she  -would  never  have  thou/r/it  of,  had  he  not,  gnvie  time  before  l/iis,  n-rourht 
miraclrs  in  private  to  supply  her  necessities,  or  provide  fosd  for  her  family:  but  this 
does  not follo-.p,  from  her  desiring  him  to  do  it  no-.v,  since  she  wight  knoie,  that,  teheii 
he  teas  entered  on  lus  public  ministry,  lie  was  to  luorh  miracles:  and  tl,erefire  desired 
him,  on  this  occasion,  to  put  forth  t/ie  first  instance  of  Ms  divine  potver  therein.  .Igain, 
this  is  said  to  be  the  bfji-Iniiing-  of  miracles  which  lie  did  in  (,'ana  of  fiulilec.  ler. 
11.  and,  probably,  tite  Jirst  miracle  that  he  wrought  in  any  pUicc  ;  mid,  indeed,  hit 
reply  to  her,  when  she  iL'sired  that  he  would  work-  this  miracle,  semu  to  imply,  (hat 
he  had  netrr  wrought  miracles  to  provide  ft>r  her  family,  when  he  suyn,  \\  (.>m:ii', 
vli.it  have  1  to  do  will)  tliee  '  (/.  d.  my  working  miracles  is  jio  part  of  ihni  nheilinue 
which  J  owe  to  t/iee,  nor  art  thou  to  >■■  ,'■•  <  r  wu  '■' •'••i/.'s  advari'.i:g,-  <  ••■  ■•>•  v  '''  e 
are  ft  *ff  -.irought  vil/i  another  zii,:: 
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very  same  words  ;  which,  as  they  are  applied  by  our  Saviour 
to  repel  this  temptation,  imply  in  them  two  things  : 

1st,  That  man  hath  a  better  life  to  secure,  than  that  which 
is  maintained  by  bread,  to  wit,  the  life  of  the  soul :  thus  it  is 
said,  A  meal's  life  consisteth  not  hi  the  abundance  of  the  things 
•which  he  possesseth,  Luke  xii.  15.  If  we  take  it  in  this  sense, 
it  is  as  though  he  he  should  say.  If  I  comply  with  this  temp- 
tation, I  should  sin  against  my  own  soul ;  and,  by  using  unlaw- 
ful means  to  support  my  natural  life,  should  lose  that  spiritual 
life,  which  consists  in  the  divine  favour;  or  rather  the  mean- 
ing is, 

2clly,  That  it  is  by  the  word  of  God's  power  that  our  lives 
arc  upheld ;  which  power,  though  it  be  ordinarily  exerted  in  the 
use  of  means,  by  applying  that  proper  food,  which  God  gives 
us  ;  yet  this  power  can  sustain  us  without  it,  when  we  are  call- 
ed, in  an  extraordinary  manner  by  him,  to  depend  upon  it,  and 
have  ground  to  conclude,  as  our  Saviour  now  had,  that  our  de- 
pendence should  not  be  in  vain.  Hitherto  he  had  depended 
upon  it,  for  almost  forty  days,  since  he  was  first  brought  into 
the  wilderness;  and  therefore  he  concluded,  that  it  was  his 
duty  to  exercise  the  same  dependence,  so  long  as  he  was  there. 

Secondly,  The  second  temptation  was  that,  in  which  Satan 
endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  cast  himself  down  from  a  pin- 
nacle of  the  temple,  expecting  that  God  would  preserve  him 
safe  from  danger;  pretending  that  he  xvoxdd  give  his  angels 
charge  concerning  him,  and  in  their  hafids  they  should  bear  hint 
vp,  lest,  at  any  time,  he  should  dash  his  foot  against  a  stone. 
This  v/as  a  snare  laid  by  the  subtle  adversary,  for  his  life ;  and 
herein  Ave  may  observe, 

1.  That  as,  in  the  former  temptation,  he  solicited  him  to  dis- 
trust the  providence  of  God,  and  our  Saviour's  reply  to  it,  con- 
tains an  intimation  of  his  firm  resolution  to  depend  upon  it,  for 
his  farther  preservation,  though  without  the  necessary  food  of 
life ;  now  he  tempts  him,  since  he  is  resolved  to  depend  upon 
the  power  and  providence  of  God,  to  do  it,  in  an  unlawful  way, 
which  is  no  other  than  a  presuming  on  the  divine  protection, 
without  a  sufficient  warrant. 

2.  He  tempts  him  to  the  sin  of  self-murder,  which  would  be 
the  consequence  of  his  presumption ;  for,  if  providence  did  not 
preserve  him,  which  he  had  not  sufficient  ground  to  conclude 
that  it  would,  when  engaged  in  an  unlav/ful  action,  such  as 
throwing  himself  down  from  the  temple  would  have  been,  this 
certainly  would  have  p;-oved  his  death.  And  tiie  tempter  had 
something  farther  than  this  in  view,  nam.ely,  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  work  of  our  redemption,  and  defeat  the  great  design  of 
Christ's  coming  into  the  world ;  for,  if  he  had  died  this  way, 
by  his  own  hands,  he  v.ould  have  contracted  guilt,  and  brought 
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a  dishonour  to  the  divine  name,  rather  than  have  given  satis- 
faction to  divine  justice,  and  finished  the  work  he  was  sent  in-^ 
to  the  world  about. 

3.  In  this,  Satan  tempts  him  also  to  a  vain-glorious,  and 
fruitless  action,  which  was  far  from  answering  any  valuable 
end :  his  throwing  himself  down  from  the  top  of  the  temple, 
among  the  people,  who  were  gathered  together  in  that  public 
place  of  resort,  might,  it  is  true,  have  amused  them,  when  see- 
ing a  person  flying  through  the  air  ;  but  it  would  not  have  been 
an  expedient  to  confirm  their  faith,  since  there  was  no  explicit 
appeal  to  this  miracle  for  the  confirmation  of  any  contested 
doctrine ;  and  therefore  it  would  have  contradicted  the  general 
design  of  his  working  miracles,  and,  in  that  respect,  been  un- 
lawful. Had  he  been,  indeed,  at  this  time,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
temple,  disputing  with  the  Jews  about  his  mission,  and  oifer- 
ing  to  confirm  it,  by  such  a  miracle  as  they  should  chuse ;  and, 
had  they  insisted  on  it,  that  he  should  go  up  to  the  top  of  the 
temple,  and  cast  himself  down  amongst  them,  and  signified  that 
this  miracle  should  decide  the  controversy,  for  their  conviction, 
I  don't  apprehend  that  it  would  have  been  unlawful  for  him  to 
have  done  it ;  nor  would  it  have  been  an  instance  of  presump- 
tion for  him,  to  expect  the  divine  protection  in  so  doing.  But. 
the  case  was  otherwise  circumstanced  at  present;  the  devil, 
who  was  assaulting  him  in  the  wilderness  (as  was  before  ob- 
served) was  no  proper  subject  of  conviction ;  and  none  of  his 
people  were  present,  to  desire  that  this  miracle  should  be 
wrought,  that  they  might  believe. 

Having  thus  consideied  the  matter  of  the  second  temptation 
in  general,  it  may  not  be  amiss  for  us  to  enquire  into  the  mean- 
ing of  those  words,  in  ver  5.  which  are  generally  considered, 
as  preparatory  to  it :  thus  it  is  said,  The  devil  taketh  him  up  in- 
to the  holy  c'Uy^  and  settcth  him  on  a  pinnacle  of  the  temple* 
The  most  common  opinion  of  those,  who  give  tlieir  sense  of 
this  scripture,  is,  diat  the  devil  had  power  over  the  body  of 
Christ,  to  carry  it  from  place  to  place  ;  which  they  reckon  not 
to  be  an  improbable  supposition,  from  the  account  that  somer 
give,  who  write  on  the  subject  of  witchcraft,  of  persons  being 
so  carried  by  him  in  a  preternatural  way  :  but  these  relations 
have  not  much  weight  in  them;  and  many  persons  of  judg- 
ment question  the  truth  thereof;  but  whether  they  be  true  or 
false,  it  makes  nothing  for  this  purpose,  for  which  they  arq 
brought.  We  do  not  question,  but  that  the  devil,  by  divine  pei  - 
mission,  might  carry  persons,  by  a  violent  motion,  from  place 
to  place  ;  but  whether  our  Saviour  was  carried  by  him  from 
the  wilderness  to  the  top  of  the  temple,  is  the  question  to  be  de- 
bated. Thev,  v/ho  si^nn'-i-ic  this  to  hav^■  h'-^n  r"a]]v  dene,  cither 
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tliink  that  Christ  went  there  together  Avith,  and  at  the  iustiga'- 
tion  ot"  the  devil,  without  any  thing  preternatural  in  his  being 
conve3'ed  there  bv  him ;  or  else,  that  the  devil  carried  hini 
there  from  the  wilderness  through  the  air ;  the  latter  of  v/hich 
is  the  most  commonly  i-eceived  opinion :  but  we  cannot  see  suf- 
ficient reason  to  acquiesce  in  either  of  them. 

(1.)  As  to  the  former  of  these  opinions,  I  cannot  think  it 
lawful  for  our  Saviour  to  go  from  the  wilderness  to  the  tem- 
ple at  the  instigation  of  the  devil,  for  that  would  be  go  in  the 
way  of  temptation,  without  a  divine  warrant.  Had  the  Spirit 
-oi  God  carried  him  thither,  and  encouraged  him  to  throw  him- 
self down  from  thence,  it  had  been  his  duty  to  have  done  it, 
as  much  as  it  was  to  abide  in  the  wilderness,  being  led  there 
by  the  Holy  Spirit:  But  as  it  would  have  been  unlawful  for 
him  to  come  into  the  wilderness  to  be  tempted  by  the  devil,  so 
it  would  be  no  less  unlawful  to  go  from  thence  to  the  temple, 
at  his  desire. 

Moreover,  it  may  be  greatly  questioned,  whether  our  Saviour 
was  fit  to  take  so  long  a  journev,  as  from  the  wilderness  to  the 
femple,  after  he  had  fasted  forty  days,  and,  it  may  be,  his 
strength  impaired  thereby.  And,  indeed,  when  we  read,  Luke 
iv.  14.  of  his  return  out  of  the  wilderness  into  his  own  coun- 
try, it  was  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  which  supplied  his  want 
of  strength,  for  so  great  a  journey ;  therefore,  as  his  coming 
there  was  by  the  Spirit,  his  safe  conduct  back  again  was  by  the- 
satne  Spirit.  And  we  cannot  suppose  that  he  went  out  of  the 
wilderness  till  the  Spirit  carried  him  out  into  his  own  country  ; 
therefore  it  does  not  appear  that  he  went  to  the  temple  b}-  the 
solicitation  of  the  devil,  to  be  templed  by  him  there,  and  after- 
wards returned  to  the  wilderness,  to  submit  to  his  last  tempta- 
tion. 

(2.)  We  cannot  altogether  give  into  the  other  opinion,  which, 
as  was  before  observed,  is  the  most  common,  namely,  that  the  de- 
\  il  was  permitted  to  carry  our  Saviour  tlirough  the  air,  and  set 
him  on  a  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  (which  seems  to  be  the  more 
direct  and  literal  sense  of  the  words  of  the  evangelist,  relating 
to  this  matter)  for  the  following  reasons. 

Isty  llie  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  upon  which  the  deril  is  sup- 
posed to  have  set  our  Savicjur,  wr.s,  as  some  writers  observed, 
the  sharp  point,  or  apex,  or  extremity,  of  a  cone,  on  which  it 
was  not  possible  for  the  smallest  bii'd  to  pirch ;  therefoi*e  a  man 
could  not  stand  upon  it,  and  consequently  Christ  could  not  be 
said  to  be  sit  upon  it. 

To  this,  it  is  true,  it  is  generally  replied,  that  by  his  being  set 
r^n  a  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  is  meant  his  being  set  upon  one  of 
tl>c  battkraents,  near  one  of  the  spires  of  the  temple,  on  which 
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tnoa  may  conveniently  stand.  Here  tbey  suppose  the  devil  pla 
ced  our  Saviour,  and  then  tempted  him  to  cast  himself  down 
from  thence.  But  suppose  this  be  sufficient  to  account  for  those 
■words  that  speak  of  Christ's  bemg  set  on  a  pinnacle  of  a  temple, 
nnd  so  enervates  the  force  of  this  reason  against  it,  let  it  be  far- 
ther considered, 

2a%/,  That  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  the  devil  should 
have  so  much  power  over  our  Saviour,  so  as  to  carr)-  him  from 
place  to  place  at  his  will :  But  if  it  be  replied  to  this,  that  iX 
contains  no  absurdity  for  God  to  suffer  it ;  nor  w  as  it  any  mo- 
ral evil  in  Christ  to  be  thus  carried,  w  ho  must  be  supposed 
herein  to  be  x^ltogether  passive  ;  let  it  be  farther  considered, 

3f%,  That  if  the  devil  really  carried  him  thixiugh  the  air, 
Irom  the  wilderness  to  the  temple,  this  could  not  well  be  done, 
;n  an  invisible  way  ,*  for  that  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  things  ; 
for  even  the  motion  of  a  bird,  which  is  a  far  less  creature, 
througii  the  air,  if  it  be  iu  the  day  time,  is  not  invisible.  Now 
if  this  preternatural  motion  of  our  Saviour's  body  through  the 
air  was  visil)le,  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  no  notice  Avas  taken 
(jf  it  by  the  Jews,  which  would  have  been  as  remarkable  an  oc- 
currence, as  his  flying  from  a  pinnacle  of  the  temple  to  the 
ground?  Some  of  them,  doubtless,  would  have  been  amused  at 
it,  and  probably  it  wovdd  have  given  them  occasion  to  have  said 
something  concerning  this  preternatural  event ;  and  others,  ir 
may  be,  would  have  reproached  him  for  it ;  and  from  his  flving 
by  the  power  of  tlie  devil,  would  have  taken  occasion  to  sa\ , 
that  his  other  miracles  were  wrought  by  the  same  power,  whicli 
would  have  given  umbrage  to  the  objection,  when  they  said, 
F/c  rasfcth  out  devils  by  Bt-elzebuv^  the  prince  of  the  devils. 

If  it  be  farther  objected,  tliat  the  devil  might  carry  him  to 
the  top  of  the  temple  by  night,  and  so  his  motion  through  the 
air  not  be  observed.  This  seems  very  improbable ;  for  then  he 
must  continue  there  all  night,  till  the  people  were  gathered  to- 
gether the  next  day  on  the  plain,  at  the  foot  thereof,  otherwise 
his  casting  himself  down  from  thence,  w  ould  not  have  answer- 
ed the  end  designed  thereb}',  there  being  none  of  the  Jews  pre- 
sent to  observe  tlie  miracle  ,;  and  so  the  devil  might  ha\e  spared 
the  pains  of  carrying  him  to  a  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  and  might 
have  as  well  tempted  liim  to  have  cast  himself  down  from  a  pre- 
ripice  in  the  wilderness.  We  own,  notwithstanding,  that  il 
might  be  replied  to  this,  that  the  devil  might  raise  a  thick  foe- 
in  the  air  in  the  da}-time,  so  that  the  people  could  not  sec  him 
con\eyed  from  the  w  ilderness  to  the  temple  :  But,  lliough  thir> 
be  possible,  it  doth  not  seem  probal)1e,  cspeeialh  when  we  co:;- 
£ider  the  other  reasons  brought  against  this  supposition  in  gc- 
rvjral  :  therefore  we  must  have  recourse  to  some  other  sej;6ej, 
a  which  this  scripturv  is  to  be  understood. 
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Accordingly  come  suppose  that  this  was  only  done  in  a  vi- 
sion, and  that  he  continued  all  this  time  in  the  wilderness  ; 
which  will  in  some  measure,  account  for  several  difficulties,  that 
would  arise  from  the  supposition,  of  the  devil's  having  power 
over  him  to  carry  him  from  place  to  place ;  and  this  agrees  with 
those  other  scriptures,  that  speak  of  his  being  tempted  forty 
days  in  the  wilderness.  Nevertheless,  this  sense  does  not  ap- 
pear very  probable,  as  it  supposes  the  devil  to  have  had  a  great- 
er power  over  Christ's  imagination,  than  can  readily  be  aiiov/- 
ed  of.  And  it  seems  to  contain  an  absurdity  in  this  respect ; 
that  Christ  could  not  be  said  to  work  a  miracle,  by  throwing 
Piimsclf  from  a  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  if  he  were  all  that  while 
standing  in  the  wilderness ;  and  what  proof  would  that  have 
been  of  his  being  the  Son  of  God? 

Object,  If  it  be  objected  to  tliis,  that  many  things  are  said  to 
be  done,  in  vision,  by  the  prophets,  which  could  not  well  be 
said  to  be  done  otherwise  ;  as  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  when  he 
v/as  among  the  captives  in  Bal^ylon,  is  said  to  be  took  by  a  lock 
of  his  heady  and^  by  the  Spirit^  lifted  7;p  betxvcen  the  earth  aiid 
the  heaven^  and  brought  in  the  visioiis  of  God  to  yerusaleniy 
Ezek.  viii.  3.  the  meaning  of  which  is,  that  he  had  an  impres- 
sion hereof  made  on  his  imagination,  not  much  unlike  to  a 
dream,  which  inclined  him,  at  the  same  time,  to  think  himself 
carried  to  Jerusalem,  and  to  behold  the  idolatiy  that  was  prac- 
tisea  there. 

Ansxc.  To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  this  v/as  a  divine  im- 
pression upon  the  soul  of  the  prophet ;  and  we  are  not,  from 
hence,  inclined  to  think,  that  because  God  has  sometimes  ap- 
peared in  vision  to  his  people,  that  the  devil  was  suffered  to  do 
so,  with  respect  to  our  Saviour,  or  to  have  power  over  his 
imagination,  to  give  it  that  disturbance,  that  would  result  from 
hence. 

Therefore  there  is  another  sense,  a  little  different  from  this, 
in  which  we  cannot  but  acquiesce,  though  not  without  great 
deference  to  those  who  are  otherwise  minded,  namely,  that  the 
devil  had  neither  power  over  Christ's  body,  nor  actually  carried 
him  from  the  wilderness  to  a  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  on  the  one 
hand,  nor  had  he  power  to  give  disturbance  to  his  imagination 
on  the  other  :  But  that  he  tempted,  or  endeavoured  to  persuade 
jiim  to  go  with  him  to  Jerusalem,  which  is  called  the  holy  city, 
and  then  to  go  up  to  the  top  of  the  temple,  and  so  cast  himself 
down  among  the  people. 

Object.  The  principal  objection  that  is  brought  against  this 
sense  of  the  words,  is  taken  fom  its  being  contrary  to  the  lite- 
ral, or  grammatical  sense  thereof,  inasmuch  as  the  devil  is  said 
tQ  take  him  up  into  the  holy  city,  and  set  him  on  a  pinnacle  of 
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the  temple;  which  does  not  seem  to  imply  barely  his  discours- 
ing with  him  of  going  there,  and  casting  himself  down  from 
thence. 

Ansxu.  The  only  answer  that  need  be  given  to  this  objection, 
is,  that,  since  what  is  done  in  vision,  is  represented  in  scrip- 
ture as  though  it  had  been  actually  done,  why  may  we  not  sup- 
pose, that  what  is  offered  in  conversation,  may  be  represented 
as  though  it  had  been  actually  done,  especially  considering,  that 
what  was  only  discoursed  of  between  two  persons,  is  sometimes 
said  to  be  done.  As  when  the  chief  butler  reports  the  conver- 
sation which  he  and  the  chief  baker  had  with  Joseph  in  the 
prison,  he  represents  Joseph  as  doing  what  he  only  spake  of, 
when  he  says.  Me  he  restored  unto  mine  o_ffice^  and  him  he  hmig- 
ed^  Gen.  xli.  13.  Therefore  there  is  no  absurdity  in  supposing, 
that  the  devil's  carrying  our  Saviour  to  Jerusalem,  and  setting 
him  on  a  pi/macle  of  the  temple^  denotes  nothing  else  but  his 
tempting  him  to  go  there.  And,  if  we  take  it  in  this  sense,  the 
temptation  is  no  less  subtle,  or  pernicious,  in  the  design  there- 
of ;  and  our  Saviour's  answer  to  it,  is  equally  opposite,  and  to 
the  purpose,  as  though  we  suppose  the  devil  had  power  to  car- 
ry him  there. 

"We  shall  now  consider  Christ's  ansv/er  to  this  temptation, 
which  is  contained  in  these  words,  Thou  shall  not  tempt  the 
Lord  thy  God^  in  which  he  refers  to  the  words  of  Moses,  Deut. 
vi.  16.  which  though  they  more  immediately  relate  to  the  peo- 
ples murmuring,  and  questioning,  whether  God  was  among  them 
or  not^  Exod.  xvii.  T.  upon  uhich  occasion  the  name  of  tlie 
place  was  called  INIassah ;  yet,  inasmuch  as  there  arc  various 
ways  of  tempting  God,  this  general  prohibition  might  well  be 
applied  by  our  Saviour  to  his  own  case,  in  answer  to  Satan's 
temptation ;  and  then  it  is  as  though  he  should  say,  I  will  not 
tempt  tlie  Lord  my  God,  cither  by  desiring  a  farther  proof  of 
my  Sonship,  which  has  so  lately  been  attested,  by  a  voice  from 
heaven;  or  rather,  I  will  not  tempt  him,  so  as  to  expect  his 
protection,  when  engaged,  according  to  thy  desire,  in  an  unlaw- 
ful action. 

Thirdly^  The  third  and  last  temptation,  which  was  the  most 
audacious,  vile,  and  blasphemous  of  all,  is  contained  in  ver.  8, 
9.  in  which  Satan  makes  an  overture  of  the  iingdojns  of  the 
7forldy  and  the  glory  thereof  to  him,  provided  he  would  fall 
down  and  "worship  him;  in  which  we  may  observe, 

1.  Something  preparatory  to  it,  when  it  is  said,  The  devil  tak- 

nh  him  up  into  an  cxccceding  high  inountain^  and  shcwcth  him 

till  the  kingdoms  of  the  world^  and  the  glory  of  them.  Whether 

iiis  was  actually  done,  or  he  only  tempted  him  to  go  up  into 

'.n  high  mountair),  which  was  more  coavcnieut  for  this  purpost , 
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I  will  not  peremptorily  determine.  There  are  not  so  many  dif- 
ficulties attending  the  supposition,  that  it  was  actually  done,  as 
there  were  in  the  former  temptation.  If  it  be  concluded,  that 
k  was  actually  done,  it  is  very  much  to  be  doubted,  whether 
there  was  anv  mountain  so  high,  as  that  he  might,  from  thence 
have  a  prospect  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  ;  or  if  there  Avas 
an  exceeding  high  mountain  in  the  wilderness  where  Christ  was 
tempted,  yet,  if  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  vision,  there  aie 
two  things  that  would  hinder  a  person's  seeing  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world,  though  it  w^ere  from  the  highest  mountain. 

(1.)  The  convexity,  or  unevenness  of  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
Y/hich  would  hinder  the  strongest  eye  from  seeing  man}-  king- 
doms of  the  world  ;  besides,  the  sight  would  be  hindered  by 
other  mountains  intervening. 

(2.)  If  there  v/ere  several  kingdoms,  or  countries,  which 
might  be  beheld  from  the  top  of  an  exceeding  high  mountain, 
yet  the  organ  of  sight  is  too  weak  to  reach  many  miles.  There- 
fore, when  Moses  was  commanded,  by  God,  to  go  up  to  the 
top  of  mount  Pisgah,  to  take  a  view  of  the  whole  land  of  Ca- 
naan, it  is  generally  thought  there  was  something  miraculous 
in  his  strengthening  his  sight,  to  see  to  the  utmost  bounds  there- 
of; accordingly  it  is  said,  that  the  Lord  shewed  hhn  oil  the  knid, 
Deut.  xxxiv.  1.  Now  this  can  hardly  be  applicable  to  the  case 
before  us,  relating  to  the  devil's  shewing  our  Saviour  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world;  therefore  the  best  and  most  common 
sense  that  is  given  hereof,  is,  that  he  made  a  representation  of 
the  kingdoms  and  glories  of  the  world  in  the  air,  and  presented 
them  to  our  Saviour's  view  in  a  moment ;  and  a  mountain  was 
more  convenient  for  this  purpose,  than  if  he  had  done  it  in  a 
valley  ;  which  seems  to  be  the  most  probable  sense  of  this  text. 

2.  We  shall  now  consider  tiie  temptation  itself,  which  is  men- 
tioned in  ver.  9.  All  these  things  ri'iil  I  give  thee^  if  thou  ivUf 
Jail  doiivi  and  xvorship  nie.  The  evangelist  Luke  adds  something 
that  is  omitted  by  Matthew,  as  a  farther  illustration  of  this 
temptation  namely,  that  the  poxver  of  conferring  a  right  to  th*; 
kingdoms  of  the  world,  was  delivered  unto  him;  and  that  to 
irhomsocver  he  will  he  gives  it^  Luke  iv.  6.  In  this  temptation, 
\vc  may  observe, 

\st^  The  abominable  pride  and  insolence  of  the  devil,  and 
his  appearing  herein  to  be  the  father  of  lies,  nothing  could  be 
more  false,  than  for  him  to  assert  that  the  world  was  given  to 
him  to  dispose  of,  as  he  pleased  ;  whatever  hand  he  may  have 
in  disposing  of  it  among  his  subjects,  by  divine  permission: 
yet  he  has  no  right  to  do  this  ;  so  that  herein  we  may  observe 
his  proud  and  blasphemous  insinuation,  in  pretending  to  have 
It  grant  from  God  to  dispose  of  that  which  he  reserve^  ;n  his 
own  hand,  to  give  as  he  pleases. 
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"^dlijj  All  that  he  pretends  to  give  our  Saviour,  is  only  the 
ling  do  ms  of  the  world;  and,  in  exchange  for  them,  he  must 
quit  his  right  to  that  better  world,  which  he  had,  by  inheritance, 
u  right  to,  and  a  power  to  dispose  of,  which  the  devil  has  not. 

3t//i/,  He  pretends  to  give  our  Saviour  nothing  but  wliat,  as 
Cod  and  Mediator,  he  had  a  right  to.  This  Satan  maliciousiy 
questions,  when,  by  the  overture  he  makes  thereof,  he  insinu- 
ates, that  he  must  be  beholden  to  him  for  it. 

4M///,  This  he  proposes,  as  an  expedient  for  him,  to  arrive 
to  glory  and  honour  an  easier  way,  than  to  attain  it  by  suffer- 
ings ,  therefore  it  is  as  though  he  should  say  ',  thou  expected 
a  kingdom  beyond  this  v/orld,  but  there  are  many  troubles  that 
lie  in  the  way  to  it;  whereas,  by  following  my  advice,  and  com- 
plying with  this  temptation,  thou  mayest  avoid  those  sufferings, 
and.  enter  into  the  present  possession  of  the  kingdoms  and  glories 
of  this  world ;  by  which,  it  is  probable,  he  makes  him  an  over- 
ture of  the  whole  Roman  empire  :  But  this  our  Saviour  de- 
spises, for  he  oifered  it,  who  had  no  right  to  give  it ;  and  the 
terms,  on  which  the  overture  was  made,  were  very  dishonour- 
a))le  ;  and  the  honour  itself  was  such,  as  be  did  not  value,  for 
his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world.  If  he  had  aimed  at  earth- 
ly grandeur,  he  might  easily  have  attained  it;  for  v/e  read,  that 
he  might  once,  not  only  have  been  made  a  king,  but  that  the  peo- 
ple intended  to  come  and  make  him  so  bij  force ^  John  vi.  \S, 
upon  which  occasion,  he  discovered  the  little  value  he  had  for 
this  honour,  by  his  retiring  from  thera  into  a  vioxuitnin  himself 
<done^  rather  chusing  to  continue  in  the  low  estate,  which  he  de- 
signed to  submit  to  in  this  v/orld,  as  a  man  of  sorrows,  and  ac- 
quainted v.-ith  grief. 

Thus  concerning  the  overture  made  by  Satan  to  our  Saviour. 
Now  let  us  consider  tlie  condition  on  which  he  made  it,  name- 
ly, that  he  shoidd  fall  doxvn  andiuortihij>  him  ;  \\\  which  we  may 
observe  his  pride,  in  jjretending  to  have  a  right  to  divine  hon- 
our, and  how  he  attempts  to  usurp  the  throne  of  God,  and  that 
to  such  a  degree,  that  no  one  must  expect  favours  from  him, 
without  giving  him  that  honour,  that  is  due  to  Ciod  alone. 

Again,  lu*  boldly  and  blaspliemouslv  tempts  Christ  co  aban- 
don and  withdraw  hiynsclf  from  his  allegiance  to  Ciod,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  denv  his  own  deity,  as  the  ol)ject  of  worship, 
and  thereby  to  cast  awav  that  crown  of  glor\ ,  which  he  has  hy 
nature,  and  to  put  it  on  the  head  of  his  avowed  enemv.  Thus 
concerning  the  third  and  last  temptation:  we  may  consider, 

3.  Christ's  reply  to  it,  together  with  the  repulse  given  to  the 
adversary,  and  victory  ol)tained  over  him,  v.ho  hereupon  df- 
parted from,  him;  where  we  may  observe, 

^l.)  That  he  agiain  makes  use  of  scripture,  referring  to  what 
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is  said  therein,  in  different  words,  though  the  sense  be  tlie  same. 
Thou  shall  fear  the  Lord  thij  God^  and  ser'oe  him^  and  to  hhrt 
shall  thou  cleave^  Deut.  vi.  13.  and  chap.  x.  20.  This  is  a  duty 
not  only  founded  in  scripture,  but  in  the  law  of  nature,  and 
may  be  proved  from  the  perfections  of  God,  and  our  i-elation 
to  him,  as  creatures. 

(2.)  Our  Saviour  detests  the  temptation  with  the  greatest 
abhorrence,  can  no  longer  bear  to  converse  with  the  blasphe- 
mer, and  therefore  says,  Get  thee  hence,  Satan.  He  commands 
him  to  be  gone,  and  Satan  immediately  leaves  him,  being,  as 
it  were,  driven  away  by  his  almighty  power.  This  is  more  than 
we  can  do  ;  nevertheless,  in  the  like  case,  we  ought,  as  the  apos- 
tle did,  to  beseech  the  Lord  that  he  might  depart  from  us,  2  Cor. 
xii.  8.  or,  to  use  our  Saviour's  words  on  another  occasion.  The 
Lord  rebuke  thee,  0  Satan.  Thus  Christ's  temptations,  though 
very  grievous  and  afflictive,  were  not  only  surmounted,  but  the 
adversary,  that  assaulted  him,  was  overcome  by  him,  in  his  own 
Person,  (a) 

From  what  hath  been  said,  concerning  Christ's  temptations, 
we  infer, 


(a)  Tills  portion  of  scripture  has  been  subjected  to  much  examination,  which 
has  resultetl  in  a  variety  of  opinions  with  respect  to  the  things  contained  in  it. 
We  suppose  the  mrijor  part  of  cliristians  take  the  whole  as  a  literal  representa- 
tion of  the  facts ;  such  seem  to  choose  the  sai'cst  side.  There  is  another  opinion, 
which  is  entertained  by  many ;  that  the  whole  was  a  vision ;  the  Saviour's  being 
in  the  wilderness  ;  his  fitsting  for  forty  days;  the  several  temptations ;  and  the 
relief  afforded  by  the  ang'els. 

This  latter  interiiretation  Is  an  assumption  of  unwarrantable  latitude  in  the 
interpretition  of  the  word  of  God.  All  are  realities,  even  the  presence  and  temp- 
tations of  Satan,  and  the  resistance  given  him ;  but  the  temptations  may  have 
been  proposed  to  the  Saviour,  when  exhausted  with  hunger,  and  when  sunk  into 
some  species  of  waking  vision,  little  distinguishable  from  a  dream. 

Satan  has  not  the  power  of  forcing  men  into  sin ;  his  temptations  are  always 
disguised;  for  the  knowledge  that  they  are  such,  is  the  strongest  motive  for  re- 
sisting them  ;  if  therefore  Satan  had  discovered  himself  to  Jesus  in  a  visible  form, 
it  would  not  only  have  been  contrary  to  liis  usual  course,  but  must  have  ertsured 
him  a  defeat. 

The  replies  of  Christ  were  in  every  instance  by  scriptures  recollected,  which 
leads  us  to  think  that  it  was  all  before  the  eye  of  his  mind  only ;  also  one  of  Sa- 
tan's temptations  was  frojn  scripture ;  these  things  well  accord  witli  its  having 
been  in  vision. 

The  changes  of  place  seem  to  have  been  too  sudden,  snd  also  impracticable, 
lie  was  in  the  wilderness  when  the  temptations  began,  and  when  they  ended ; 
which  agrees  with  the  supposition  that  his  rapid  transition  to  a  pinnacle  of  the 
temple,  and  from  thence  to  a  very  high  moimtaln,  were  only  in  idea. 

It  is  very  imaccountable  that  he  should  have  been,  transported  to  the  battle- 
ments of  the  temple  for  a  dangerous  place,  when  the  country  afforded  precipices 
enough,  and  still  more  so,  that  this  could  have  taken  place  without  publick  ob- 
servation; but  such  flights  of  the  imagination,  when  the  body  is  fainting  with 
hunger,  would  not  be  extraordinary ;  nor  would  it  excite  any  wonder,  if  the  per 
son  in  such  exigency  should  find  Satiin  occupied  in  giving  a  turn  to  his  idtar. 
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l.sY,  The  desperate  and  unparalleled  boldness  ol  Satan,  iit, 
that  though  he  knew  well  enougli  that  Christ  M'as  the  Son  ot' 
God,  and  thei-efbre  able  not  only  to  resist,  but  to  destroy  him  ; 
yet  he  should  venture  thus  to  assault  him  :  whereas,  at  other 
times,  he  seems  to  be  afraid  of  him,  which  occasioned  him  to 
say,  Art  thou  come  to  destroij  us  before  the  time  ?  Mark  i.  24. 
and  elsewhere,  Art  thou  come  to  torment  us  before  the  time  '? 
Matt.  viii.  29.  Besides,  he  knew,  that  by  this  action,  his  own 
guilt  and  misery  would  be  increased ;  but  what  will  not  malice, 
and  a  deep-rooted  hatred  of  God  and  godliness,  prompt  per- 
sons to !  The  attempt  was  certainly  most  unfeasable,  as  well 
as  prejudicial  to  himself.  Did  Satan  suppose  that  he  should 
gain  a  victory  over  him  ?  Could  he  think,  that  he,  who  was 
God,  as  well  as  man,  was  not  more  than  a  match  for  him  ?  It 
may  be,  he  might  hope,  that  though  the  human  nature  of  Christ 
were  united  to  the  divine,  yet  it  might  be  left  to  itself;  and 
then  he  thought  it  more  possible  to  gain  some  advantages 
against  it,  which  was  a  groundless  supposition,  and  altogether 
unbecoming  the  relation  that  there  is  between  these  two  na- 
tures :  and  it  Avas  also  impossible  that  he  should  be  overcome, 
inasmuch  as  he  was  filled  with  the  Holv  Ghost  from  his  first 
conception,  and  the  unction  which  he  had  recei^•ed  from  the 
Holy  Ghost,  would  have  effectually  secured  him  from  falling. 
Whether  the  devil  knew  this,  or  no,  he  did  not  consider  it ; 
and  therefore  this  attempt  against  our  Saviour,  was  an  instance 
of  the  most  stupendous  folly  in  him,  who  is  described  as  the 
old  serpent  for  his  great  subtilty. 

2^/i/,  From  Christ's  temptation,  we  may  infer  the  greatness 

~        '  '       '   '  "  ■  •  —rmm- 

Tliere  is  not  a  mountain  on  earth  from  whence  all  the  king-doms  ar«  visible; 
here  therefore  we  are  obliged  to  i^ive  up  tjie  literal  sense,  and  may  discover  an 
index  to  the  iiUcri)retution  of  the  otiier  temptations. 

It  is  not  calk-d  a  vision ;  in  like  manner  ncillier  did  Micalah  nor  Jacob  denomi- 
nate their  visions.  They  represented  what  appealed  to  them;  :nul  so  we  presume 
Jesus  related  these  thin{js  to  bis  disciples  just  as  they  appeared  to  his  mind. 

Satan,  though  he  can  and  does  in  various  ways,  byexiernal  and  inlcrnal  mean.s, 
through  the  n>edium  of  our  bodies,  sug;(est  tbonghts,  and  thus  take  possession 
of  our  hearts  in  a  certain  sense  ;  yet  he  kno'.vs  not  our  tlioughls  ;  it  is  the  attri- 
bute of  God  only  to  search  the  heart.  Kvery  thing  ;icled  by  Satan  in  this  instance 
could  have  taken  place  without  his  knowing  the  mind  of  Cbrist.*  Jf  it  had  not 
been  in  vision,  tlirn  Jesus  must  have  spoken  audibly  bis  re^iKctive  answers;  Sa- 
tan would  have  known  tlu-ni,  and,  we  presume,  in  some  nistance  replied  ;  but 
there  is  not  one  reply  of  Satan,  which  is  an  additional  proof  tliat  he  suggested 
the  temptations,  and  the  Saviour  resiste<l  them  by  mi  nial  answers,  wilb  wliicli 
the  enemy  was  unacquainted.  Adopting  this  general  view,  the  particular  partij 
w  iU  be  easily  understood. 

•  It  U  lii^hly  prolvihle  tJi;it  S)t:in  diil  not  know  th.it  tliis  w.is  tlir  Christ;  hf  sp«ak^  dnuht- 
fuUy  ofhh  bciiij;  the  "  Son  oIGimI  ,"  this  he  h:»d  hcatd.  we  su|>|io»e.  .it  hi<  b»pti*tn,  a  short  time 
before.  Satan  is  not  omnlpre«cnt,  nor  oMin'ncient,  aiwt  proli.ibly  knew  leu*  th.in  the  ;in)(els  of' 
these  things  which  they  desirert  to  pry  into.  Christ's  divinity  was  chirfly  concraltil  thirtv 
vears,  not  alw  lys  shown  in  his  iilo,  nor  at  his  dr.ith.  It  wis  the  man  only  that  could  be  thus 
Immblcd  and  tempted;  God  neither  tempts  nor  can  lie  tcm)<ted  by  aiiv. 

Vol.  II.  3  H 
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of  his  sufFerings.  It  could  not  but  be  grievous  to  him  to  be  in- 
suhed,  attacked,  and  the  utmost  endeavours  used  to  turn  him 
aside  from  his  allegiance  to  God,  by  the  worst  of  his  enemies. 
And,  as  Satan's  temptations  are  not  the  smallest  part  of  the 
affliction  of  his  people,  they  cannot  be  reckoned  the  smallest  part 
of  his  own  ;  nevertheless,  the  issue  thereof  was  glorious  to  him- 
self, and  shameful  to  the  enemy  that  attacked  him. 

3d/yy  This  affords  encouragement  to  believers,  under  the  va- 
rious temptations  they  are  exposed  to.  They  are  not,  indeed, 
to  think  it  strange  that  they  are  tempted,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
herein  conformed  to  Jesus  Christ,  the  Captain  of  their  salva- 
tion ;  but  they  may,  from  Christ's  temptation,  be  instructed  that 
it  is  not  a  sin  to  be  tempted,  though  it  be  a  sin  to  comply  with 
Satan's  temptations  ;  and  therefore  that  they  have  no  ground  to 
conclude,  as  many  do,  that  they  are  not  God's  children,  be- 
cause they  are  tempted.  Moreover,  they  may  not  only  hope  to 
be  made  partakers  of  Christ's  victory,  as  the  fruits  and  effects 
thereof  redound  to  the  salvation  of  his  people  ;  but  to  receive 
help  and  succour  from  him  when  they  are  tempted,  as  he,  who 
suffered^  being  tempted^  is  able  to  succour  them  that  ore  tempted^ 
Heb.  ii.  18.  Thus  concerning  Christ's  humiliation,  as  tempted. 

4.  Christ  humbled  himself,  in  being  subject  to  those  sinless 
infirmities,  which  were  either  common  to  the  human  nature,  or 
particularly  accompanying  that  low  condition  in  which  he  was. 
Some  of  those  aflliction;;,  which  he  endured,  took  their  rise 
from  the  sin  or  misery  of  others  :  thus  he  is  said  to  have  been 
abided  in  all  the  ajjlictions  of  his  people^  Isa.  Ixiii.  9.  which  is 
an  instance  of  that  great  sympathy  and  compassion  which  he 
bare  towards  them.  Sometimes  he  was  grieved  for  the  degene- 
racy and  apostacy  of  the  Jewish  nation,  the  contempt  they  cast 
on  the  gospel,  whei-eby  his  ministry,  though  discharged  with 
the  greatest  faithfulness,  was,  through  the  unbelief  of  those 
among  whom  he  exercised  it,  without  its  desired  success :  thus 
he  is  represented  by  the  prophet,  as  com.pl aining,  /  have  la- 
boured in  vai?i ;  I  have  spent  rny  strength  for  nought  and  in 
vain^  chap.  xlix.  4.  and,  when  he  had  almost  finished  his  minis- 
try among  them,  and  looked  upon  Jerusalem  as  a  self-ruined 
people.  He  beheld  the  city  and  zuept  over  it^  Luke  xix.  41.  And, 
besides  this,  he  was  sometimes  grieved  for  the  remainders  of 
corruption,  and  the  breakings  forth  thereof  in  those  whom  he 
loved,  in  a  distinguishing  manner:  thus  he  was  sometimes  af- 
flicted in  his  own  spirit,  by  reason  of  the  hardness  of  the  heart 
of  his  disciples,  and  the  various  instances  of  their  unbelief. 

These  afflictions,  more  especially,  might  be  called  relative, 
as  the  occasion  thereof  was  seated  in  others  :  but  there  Avere 
many  afflictions  which  he  endured  that  were  more  especially 
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personal ;  such  as  hunger,  thirst,  fatigue,  weariness  in  travelling 
to  and  fro  in  the  discharge  of  his  public  minisvry  ;  and  that 
poverty  and  want  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  which  lie 
submitted  to,  whose  divine  bounty  suj)pli^  s  the  wants  of  all 
creatures.  These,  and  many  other  sutferings,  he  endured  in 
life,  which  were  agreeable  to  ihiit  state  of  humiliation,  in  which 
he  was,  during  the  whole  course  thereof.   And  this  leads  us, 

Secondly^  To  consider  his  humiliation  immediately  before, 
as  well  as  in  and  after  his  death. 


Quest.  XLIX.  Hoxu  did  Christ  humble  himself  in  his  death? 

Answ.  Christ  humbled  himself  in  his  death,  in  that  having 
been  betrayed  b\-  Judas,  forsaken  by  his  disciples,  scorned 
and  rejected  by  the  world,  condemned  by  Pilate,  and  tor- 
mented by  his  persecutors,  having  also  conflicted  with  the 
terrors  of  death,  and  the  powers  of  darkness,  felt  and  borne 
the  weight  of  God's  wrath,  he  laid  down  his  life  an  offering 
for  sin,  enduring  the  painful,  shameful,  and  cursed  death  of 
the  cross. 

Quest.  L.  Wherein  consisted  Christ^s  humiliation  after  his 
death  ? 

Answ.  Christ's  humiliation  after  his  death,  consisted  in  his 
being  buried,  and  continuing  in  the  state  of  the  dead,  and 
imder  the  power  of  death,  till  the  third  day,  which  haih  been 
otherwise  expressed  in  these  words,  He  descended  into  hell* 

IN  considering  the  subject  matter  of  these  answers,  we  are 
led  to  take  a  view  of  our  Saviour,  in  the  last  stage  of  life, 
exposed  to  those  buflferings  which  went  more  immediately  be- 
fore, or  attended  his  death.    And, 

I.  Let  us  consider  him  in  his  sufferings  in  the  garden,  when 
his  soul  was  ex'.eeding  sorrowful,  even  unto  dealh  ;  ;uid  he 
desired  his  disciples,  not  only  as  an  instance  of  their  svuipathy 
witli,  and  regard  to  him  in  iiis  agony,  that  they  would  tarry  at 
a  small  distance  from  him,  while  he  went  a  little  farliier,  and 
praved,  as  one  that  tasted  more  of  the  bitterness  of  that  cup, 
which  he  was  to  drink,  than  he  had  done  before ;  but  pressed 
this  upon  them,  as  what  was  necessary  to  their  own  advantage, 
when  he  savs.  Watch  and  pray  that  ye  enter  not  into  tempta- 
tion^ Matt,  xxvii.  38,  39.  41.  But  they  seemed  very  litde  con- 
cerned, either  for  his  distress,  or  liieir  own  impending  danger; 
for,  when  he  returned,  he  found  tliem  asleep,  and  upbraids  them 
for  it,  What,  could  ye  not  xuatcti  ivith  me  one  hour  <'  vcr.  -lo.  and 
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afterw'ards,  though  he  had  given  them  this  first  kind  and  gen- 
tle reproof,  for  tiieir  unaccountable  stupidity,  and  repeated  his 
charge,  that  they  should  watch  and  pray;  yet,  when  he  came 
a  second  time,  he  found  diem  asleep  again,  ver.  43.  This  was, 
doubtless,  an  addition  to  his  aftiictions,  that  they,  who  were  un- 
der the  highest  obligation  to  him,  should  be  so  little  concerned 
for  him. 

II.  After  this  he  was  betrayed  by  Judas,  a  pretended  friend, 
which  added  to  the  affliction.  This  does  not  argue  any  unwil- 
lingness in  him  to  suffer,  as  is  evident  from  his  ov/n  words, 
some  time  before,  viz.  I  have  a  baptism  to  be  baptized  with^  and 
how  am  I  straitened  till  it  be  accomplished?  Luke  xii.  50.  As 
also  from  his  going  up  to  Jerusalem  with  that  design,  as  know- 
ing that  his  hour  was  at  hand.  How  easily  might  he  have  de- 
clined this  journey,  had  he  been  unwilling  to  suffer  ?  And,  if 
Jie  thought  it  his  duty  to  be  at  Jerusalem,  at  the  feast  of  the 
passover,  which  was  not  absolutely  necessary,  (for  all  were  not 
obliged  to  come  there  at  the  feast)  he  might,  notwithstanding, 
had  he  been  unwilling  to  suffer,  have  went  there  privately  :  but, 
instead  of  that,  he  made  a  more  public  entrance  into  it  than  was- 
usual,  riding  in  triiuiiph,  and  accepting  of  the  loud  acclama- 
tions and  hosannas  of  the  multitude,  which,  any  one  might 
suppose,  would  draw  forth  the  envy  of  his  inveterate  enemies, 
and  sharpen  their  malice  against  him,  and  thereby  hasten  the 
execution  of  their  bloody  design. 

Again,  that  he  did  not  suffer  unwillingly,  appears,  in  that, 
when  the  band  of  officers,  being  led  by  Judas,  was  sent  to  ap- 
prehend him.  He  asks  them^  whom  seek  yef  They  answered 
him^  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ;  Jesus  saith  unto  them,  I  am  he;  upon 
which  we  read,  that  theif  xvent  backivard^  and  fell  to  the  ground^ 
John  xviii.  4- — 6.  and  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  make  his  escape, 
had  he  intended  to  decline  these  last  sufferings  :  but  he  not  on- 
ly delivered  himself  into  their  hands,  but  prohibited  the  over- 
ture of  a  rescue,  which  Peter  attempted  in  his  favour,  ver.  10, 
11.  As  to  what  concerns  his  being  betrayed  into  the  hands  of 
his  enemies,  by  one  of  his  disciples,  this  is  often  mentioned,  as 
a  very  considerable  part  of  his  sufferings  :  the  price  which  the 
traitor  demanded,  or  which  was  the  most  thej^  would  give  for 
this  barbarous  and  inhuman  action,  was  thirty  pieces  of  silver.* 
This  being  foretold  by  the  prophet,  is  represented  as  an  in- 
stance of  the  highest  contempt  that  could  be  cast  upon  him  :  he 
calls  it  a  goodly  price  that  I xuas  prized  at  of  them ^  Zech.  xi.  13. 
it  was  the  price  of  a  servant^  or  slave,  when  pushed  by  the  ox, 
so  that  he  died^  Exod.  xxi.  32.   This  shews  how  little  he  was 

*  A  piece  oftilver  is  the  same  ivhich  is  elsewhere  called  a  shekel,  lehich  teas  vain- 
ed  at  about  half  a  crotvit,  English  tnonetj  ;  so  thai  the  -ivhole  price  for  which  our  So 
\nour  wed  soldiMo  their  hnnds,  ti^ns  no  more  than  three pomids fifteen  shiUiiig.".. 
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valued,  by  those  who  were  under  the  highest  obligations  to  him. 
And  providence  permitted  it  to  be  a  part  of  his  sufferings,  that 
we  may  learn  from  hence,  that  hypocrites  sometimes  mix  them- 
selves with  his  faithful  servants,  who,  notwithstanding  the 
mask,  or  disguise  of  religion,  which  they  affect,  their  hypocrisy 
will,  one  time  or  other,  be  made  manifest.  This  was  not  a 
wound  given  by  an  open  enemy,  but  a  pretended  friend,  and 
therefore  more  grievous ;  and  this  might  also  give  occasion  to 
some  to  cast  a  reproach  on  his  followers  (for  what  will  not 
malice  sometimes  suggest)  as  though  they  were  all  like  him ; 
and  their  pretence  to  religion  were  no  more  than  hypocrisy. 

III.  Another  instance  of  Christ's  humiliation  was,  in  that  he 
was  forsaken  by  his  disciples  :  thus  we  read,  that  when  he  was 
apprehended,  all  the  disciples  forsook  him  and  Jled^  Matt.  xxvi. 
56.  from  whence  we  may  learn, 

1 .  How  unable  the  best  of  God's  people  are  to  exercise  that 
holy  courage  and  fortitude  that  is  necessary  in  trying  dispensa- 
tions of  providence,  especially  when  destitute  of  extraordinary 
assistance  from  the  Spirit  of  God. 

2.  This  was  ordered  by  providence,  to  add  weight  to  Christ's 
sufferings,  in  which  none  stood  with  him  to  comfort  or  strength- 
en him ;  as  the  apostle  Paul  says.  At  my  jirst  answer  no  man. 
stood  with  me^  but  all  men  forsook  we,  2  Tim.  iv.  16.  which 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  a  very  afflictive  circumstance; 
nevertheless, 

3.  There  was  a  farther  design  of  providence  in  permitting 
this  cowardise,  namely,  that  they  might  not  suffer  with  him ; 
and  therefore  it  is  observed,  by  one  of  the  evangelists,  that 
when  our  Saviour  was  apprehended  by  the  officers,  he  desired 
leave  of  them,  that  his  disciples  might  go  their  xvay^  John  xviii. 
8.  If  they  had  been  apprehended,  it  may  be,  they  might  have 
been  accused,  condemned,  and  crucified  with  him;  which  might 
give  occasion  to  some  to  suppose,  that  they  bore  a  part  in  the 
purchase  of  our  redemption ;  which  beloiiged  to  him  alone ; 
and  therefore  it  is  said,  concerning  him,  I  have  trodden  the  wine 
press  alone^  and  rf  the  people  there  was  none  with  me^  Isa.  Ixiii. 
o.  To  this  we  may  add, 

IV.  That  it  was  another  part  of  Christ's  sufferings,  that  he 
was  disowned  and  denied  by  Peter;  since  this  would  give  oc- 
casion to  some  to  think  that  he  was  not  worthy  to  be  acknow- 
Icdgeil  by  his  friends,  while  he  was  insulted  and  persecuted  by 
bis  enemies.  In  the  account  the  evangelist  gives  of  this  mat- 
ter, Matt.  xxvi.  69 — 72.  we  may  observe, 

1.  lluit  Peter  was  not,  at  this  time,  in  the  way  of  his  duty, 
ihougli,  probably,  it  was  love  to  our  Saviour,  and  a  desire  to 
see  the  issue  of  his  trial,  that  might  occasion  his  going  into  the 
High  Priest's  Palace;  yet  this  he  had  no  call  to  do  at  present^ 
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it  was  a  running  into  the  midst  of  danger,  especially  consider- 
ing our  Saviour,  as  in  the  scripture  but  now  referred  to,  had 
got  leave  for  his  disciples  to  withdraw.  This,  Peter  ought  to 
have  done  :  for,  as  we  are  not  to  decline  sufferings  when  cailed 
to  bear  them,  so  we  are  not,  without  a  sufficient  warrant,  to 
rush  into  them,  to  go,  as  he  did,  in  the  way  of  temptation. 

2.  It  was  not  only  shame  that  induced  him  to  deny  our  Sa- 
viour, but  fear;  for,  it  is  probable,  he  might  be  informed  that 
the  High  Priest  asked  him  concerning  his  disciples,  as  well  as 
his  doctrine,  therefore  he  might  think,  that  by  owning  him  and 
his  doctrine,  he  might  be  exposed  to  suffer  with  him ;  which, 
notwithstanding  his  self-confident  resolution  a  little  before, 
when  he  said,  Though  I  should  die  with  thee^  yet  I  will  not  de- 
ny thee^  ver.  Z5.  he  was  now  afraid  to  do. 

3.  He  was  not  only  accosted  by  the  damsel,  who  told  him, 
that  he  was  with  Jesus  of  Galilee ;  but  he  was  attacked  by  one 
of  the  servants  of  the  High  Priest^  being  his  kijisman^  whose 
ear  Peter  cut  ojf^  who  said.  Did  I  not  see  thee  in  the  garden 
ivith  him  f  John  xviii.  26.  This  still  increased  his  fear ;  for 
he  not  only  appeared  as  a  witness  against  him,  and  charged  him 
with  having  been  with  him  in  the  garden,  but  also  intimates, 
that  he  attempted  to  rescue  him,  and  that  by  force  of  arms, 
which,  as  he  apprehended  might  render  him  obnoxious  to  the 
lash  of  the  law  as  endeavouring  to  make  a  riot,  for  which  he 
concluded  that  he  was  liable  to  suffer  punishment ;  and  the  per- 
son, whose  ear  he  cut  off,  being  the  High  Priest's  kinsman, 
this  would  lay  him  still  more  open  to  his  resentment.  Thus 
Peter,  through  the  weakness  of  his  faith,  and  the  prevalency  of 
his  fear,  denied  our  Saviour ;  and  this  was  thrice  repeated  with 
curses  and  execrations  annexed  to  it,  which  still  increased  his 
guilt,  tended  to  expose  religion,  as  well  as  cast  a  reproach  on 
our  Saviour,  who  was  then  bearing  his  testimony  to  the  truth. 

V.  Another  instance  of  Christ's  humiliation  was,  that  he  was 
scorned  and  rejected  by  the  world;  scorned,  as  though  he  had 
been  inferior  to  them.  Thus  he  is  represented  by  the  Psalmist, 
as  saying,  /  am  a  worm  and  no  man ;  a  reproach  of  men^  and 
despised  of  the  people.  All  they  that  see  me^  laugh  me  to  scorn; 
they  shoot  out  the  lip^  they  shake  the  head^  Psal.  xxii.  6,  T.  This 
was,  doubtless,  a  malicious  design,  to  fill  the  minds  of  men 
with  prejudice  against  it,  and  make  them  ashamed  to  own  it. 
Our  Saviour  puts  these  both  together,  when  he  speaks  of  per- 
sons being  ashamed  of  him^  and  of  his  xvords^  Mark  viii.  38. 
They  had  often  rejected  him,  by  their  unbelief;  and  this  crime 
was  the  greater,  because  they  were  under  the  greatest  obliga- 
tions to  the  contrary.  How  often  did  he  invite  them,  in  the 
most  affectionate  manner,  to  come  to  him,  and  annex  hereunto 
a  promise  of  eternal  life  ?   We  find,  notwithstanding,  that  he 
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had  reason  to  complain,  as  he  does,  21'  will  not  come  to  vie,  that 
i/e  might  have  lift^  John  v.  40. 

Heie  we  might  observe  the  temper  of  the  Jews,  before  he  ap- 
peared publickly  among  thtm,  to  h:ive  been  different  from  what  it 
was  afterwards.  When  John  the  Baptist,  his  fore-runner  told 
them,  that  he  would  shortly  be  made  manifest  to  Israel,  multi- 
tudes flocked  to  his  ministry,  counted  him  as  a  great  prophet,  and 
rejoiced  in  his  light  for  a  season,  and,  at  the  same  time,  were 
baptized,  and  professed  their  willingness  to  yield  obedience  to 
Christ.  But  all  this  was  upon  a  groundless  supposition,  that 
he  would  appear  as  an  earthly  monarch,  erect  a  temporal  king- 
dom, bring  all  other  powers  into  subjection  to  it,  and  so  deli- 
ver them  from  the  Roman  yoke,  and  advance  them  to  great 
honours  in  the  world :  but,  when  they  saw  it  otherAvise,  and 
that  he  appeared  in  a  low  humbled  state,  and  professed,  that 
his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world,  and  therefore  his  subjects 
must  seek  for  a  glory  that  lies  beyond  it,  which  cannot  be  be- 
held, but  by  faith,  and,  in  the  expectation  hereof,  take  up  their 
cross,  and  follow  him,  immediately  they  were  offended  in  him  : 
thus  the  prophet  foretels,  that  he  should  be  for  a  stone  of  stum- 
blings and  a  rock  of  offence  to  both  the  houses  of  Israel^  Isa.  viii. 
14.  and  the  Psalmist  styles  him,  The  stone  which  the  builders 
refused^  Psal.  cxviii.  22.  both  which  predictions  are  applied  to 
Christ  by  the  apostle  Peter,  1  Pet.  ii.  7,  8.  This  was  also  fore- 
told by  Simeon,  concerning  our  Saviour,  when  he  was  in  his 
infancy.  Behold  this  child  is  set  for  the  fall  and  rising  again  of 
many  in  Israel^  and  for  a  sign,  which  shall  be  spoken  against, 
Luke  ii.  43.  And  this  offence  taken  at  him,  is  intimated  to 
have  been  almost  universal,  as  appeared  from  the  small  num- 
ber that  adhered  to  him,  when  he  was  here  on  earth,  which 
gave  him  occasion  to  say,  Blessed  is  he  xvhosocvcr  shall  not  be 
offended  in  me,  Matt.  xi.  6. 

This  treatment  he  met  with  throughout  llie  whole  course  of 
his  ministry-,  when  they  loaded  him  with  the  most  injurious 
reproaches:  but,  immediately  before  his  dcnth,  they  filled  up 
the  measure  of  their  iniquity,  by  reproaching  him  to  the  ut- 
most ;  thcii  it  lb  observed  tinu  thev  bhxsphcnK^d,  and  cast  con- 
tempt upon  him,  with  respect  to  all  those  offices  which  he  exe- 
cutes as  Mediator.  As  to  his  prophetical  office,  with  what 
abominable  profaneness  do  they  speak  of  the  sacred  gift  of 
prophecv,  which  their  fathers  alv  ays  counted  a  peculiar  glory, 
which  was  conferred  upon  some  of  them,  whereby  they  were 
honoured  above  all  other  nations  in  the  world  !  And  what  con- 
tempt do  they  cast  on  him,  who  had  sufficient!)-  ])r<)\  cd  him- 
self to  be  greater  than  all  other  jirophets;  when  as  it  is  said. 
They  smote  him  with  the  palms  of  their  hands,  saying,  Prophcsif 
unto  us,  then  Christ,  7vho  in  he  that  smote  thee  ?  chap.  xxvi.  67, 
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68.  They  also  expressed  their  blasphemy  in  contemning  his 
priestly  oiHce,  when  they  say,  He  saved  others^  himself  he  cart' 
not  save,  chap,  xxvii.  42.  and  also  his  kingly,  when,  in  deri- 
sion, they  put  on  him  a  scarlet  robe,  platted  a  crown  of  thorns, 
and  put  it  on  his  head,  and  a  reed  in  his  right  hand,  and  bowed 
the  knee  before  him,  and  mocked  him,  saying,  Hail  king  of  the 
Jews,  ver.  28,  29. 

They  also  expressed  the  greatest  contempt  of  him,  by  pre- 
ferring a  vile  and  notorious  criminal,  who  was  a  robber,  and  a 
murderer,  before  him ;  and  accordingly,  as  the  prophet  says, 
He  xvas  ?iumbered  with  the  transgressors,  as  though  he  had  been 
the  greatest  of  them,  whereas  he  had  done  no  violence ;  neither 
7vas  any  deceit  in  his  ?nouth,  Isa.  liii.  9,  12.  Thus  the  apostle 
tells  them,  Te  denied  the  Holy  One,  a7id  the  Just,  and  desired  a 
murderer  to  be  granted  unto  you.  Acts  iii.  14.  when  Pilate  made 
an  overture  to  release  him,  they  cried,  xvitli  one  consent,  Not 
this  man,  but  Barabbas,  John  xviii.  39,  40. 

From  hence  we  may  learn, 

1.  That  the  best  of  men  are  not  to  expect  to  pass  through 
the  world  without  reproach,  or  contempt,  how  exact,  innocent 
or  blameless,  soever  their  conversation  be. 

2.  We  are  not  to  judge  of  persons,  or  things,  especially  in 
matters  of  religion,  merely  by  the  opinion  of  the  world  con- 
cerning them ;  since  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  religion  it- 
self to  be  had  in  contempt,  as  well  as  those  who  adhere  to  it. 

3.  We  ought  not  to  have  respect  to  the  praise  or  esteem  of 
men,  as  a  motive  to  induce  us  to  choose  and  adhere  to  the  way 
ot  God  and  godliness :  thus  our  Saviour  says,  /  receive  not 
honour  from  men,  John  v.  41.  that  is,  I  value  it  not,  so  as  to 
regulate  my  conversation  thereby ;  and  then  he  adds.  How  can 
ye  believe  which  receive  honour  one  of  another,  and  seek  not  the 
honour  that  comcth  from  God  only,  ver.  44. 

4.  Let  us  not  think  the  worse  of  Christ,  or  his  gospel,  be- 
cause they  are  reproached,  but  rather,  as  the  apostle  adviseth, 
Go  forth  to  him  rvithout  the  camp,  bearing  his  reproach,  Heb. 
xiii.  13.  and  not  only  be  content  to  bear  it,  but  count  it  our 
honour;  as  he  says  elsewhere,  concerning  himself,  God  forbid 
that  I  should  glory,  save  in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  fesus  Christ, 
Gal.  iv.  14. 

5.  Let  us  take  heed,  that  while  we  seem  to  honour  Christ 
by  our  profession,  and  testify  our  abhorrence  of  the  contempt 
that  was  cast  on  him,  by  his  enemies,  we  do  not  reproach  him 
by  our  practice ;  and  that  either  by  sinning  presumptuously, 
which  is  called,  A  reproaching  of  the  Lord,  Num.  xv.  30.  or  not 
by  reproving  and  bearing  our  testimony  against  those  who 
blaspheme  and  revile  him ;  by  which  means,  we  shall  partak*' 
>vith  them  in  their  crime. 
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V^I.  Our  Saviour  was  condemned  hy  Pilate.  The  former  in- 
dignities offered  him,  were  without  any  pretence;,  or  form  of 
law;  but  now  lie  is  s.-t  before  a  court  ol  judicature,  and  iliere 
tried,  and  sentence  passed  immediately  before  his  crucifixion. 
In  this  tht:y  had  no  rej^ard  to  the  exercise  of  justice,  nor  di;- 
sire  to  procoefl  in  a  le^'^al  way  with  any  good  ai.d  honoura!)le 
design,  but  to  prevent  die  inconvenience  that  woidd  have  arisen 
from  their  puttinj';  him  to  deatli  in  a  riotous  and  tumultuous 
inannei-,  without  the  form  of  a  trial.  This  the)'  liad  in  some 
particular  instances,  at  other  times,  designed,  or  attempted  to 
do,  but  they  thought  it  not  a  safe  way  of  proceeding ;  since  they 
might  afterwards  have  been  called  to  an  account  lor  it,  by  the 
civil  magistrate,  as  the  town-clerk  says,  upon  occasion  of  (he 
tumult  at  l-phesus,  /(V  (H'C  in  dani(cr  to  be  called  in  aucstion 
for  this  ddifs  ufnoar,  Acts  xix.  40.  Therefore  our  oaviour, 
being  apprehentleil,  is  brought  belore  Pilate,  the  Homan  gover- 
nor; and  there  were  the  chief  i)ries(s  and  elcUrs  met  together, 
as  his  accusers  and  j)rosecutors  ;  ami  the  whole  jjrocess  was  the 
most  notorious  instance  of  injustice,  that  ever  was  practised  in 
any  court  of  judicature  in  the  world.  Whatever  pretence  of 
law  there  might  be,  the  assembly  was  certainly  tunuiltuous.  It 
is  not  usual  for  persons  who  are  tried  for  capital  matters  to  be 
insulted,  not  (jnly  b\'  the  rude  muUitnde  of  spectators  that  arc 
present,  but  by  the  judge  himself,  as  our  Saviour  was,  being 
spit  upon,  buffeted,  and  smote  widi  the  palms  of  their  hands; 
and  Pilate  alsf),  with  a  sarcastic  sneer,  unbecoming  tin-  charac- 
ter of  a  judge,  tays,  Behold  the  Man  ;  liehold  tjour  Kin^^  John 
xix.  5,  14.   Here  we  may  observe, 

1.  Concerning  his  persecutors,  that  they  sought  false  wit- 
nesses against  liini,  that  is,  llie\  eiidiavenired  to  persuade,  or 
bril)e  any  that  they  could  find,  among  the  most  vile  and  profli- 
gate wretches,  to  come  in  against  him  ;  nevertheless,  they  could 
not  bring  this  matter  to  bear  for  some  time  :  thus,  it  is  said, 
Ihcy  souffht  false  iintncss  against  yctfus  to  put  him  to  deaths 
but  found  none;  ijca^  thoni^h  manif  false  witnesses  raniCy  ifet 
found  the  If  none^  Alatt.  xxvi.  59,  CA).  I'he  evidence  that  many 
gave  was  not  regarded,  and  therefore  they  were  set  aside  ;  at 
last  they  found  two,  whom  ih<\  depe  nded  on,  as  legal  e\  iden- 
ces  :  but  it  is  observed,  that  their  7vitness  did  not  a/free  ton^fther^ 
Mark  xiv.  59.  and,  if  they  had  agreed  in  their  testim<jny,  the 
matter  alleged  against  him  was  no  crime,  namely.  We  heard 
him  saif^  I  "null  df.stroif  this  temple  that  is  made  niith  honds ; 
and^  7L'ithin  three  daijs^  Iivill  buihl  another  made  without  hands, 
vcr.  58.  Aviiieh  refers  t<>  what  he  had  said  when  he  drove  the 
buyers  and  sellers  out  of  the  tempU-,  and  foretelling  his  rcfair- 
rection  from  the  dead,  he  uses  this  metaphorical  way  of  speak - 
ine ;  that  when  they  had  destroyed  this  temple,  meaning  hi'; 

Vol..  II.  n  I 
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body,  he  would  raise  it  up  in  three  days.  We  will  suppose,  that 
the  Jews,  then  present,  did  not  understand  what  he  meant  by 
this  expression,  or  that  he  did  not  explain  it,  as  the  evangelist 
does  :  but  let  them  take  it  in  what  sense  they  would,  it  carries 
in  it  no  crime  lor  him  to  say  so;  and  therefore  it  is  observed, 
that  when  this  was  witnessed  against  him,  though  the  High 
Priest  urged  him  to  make  a  reply,  he  held  his  pecice^  and  an- 
swered nothings  because  there  was  nothing  alleged  worth  an 
answer;  the  thing  he  was  charged  with,  carried  in  it  its  own 
confutation,  and  inferred  not  the  least  degree  of  guilt  in  him. 
This  his  enemies  themselves  seemed  to  be  sensible  of;  and 
therefore  they  ask  him  this  trying  question,  Art  thou  the  Christy 
the  Son  of  the  Blessed?  expecting  that  his  reply  to  this  would 
have  afforded  matter  for  them  to  proceed  upon  his  conviction. 
To  this  our  Saviour  gives  a  direct  answer,  saying,  I  am  ;  and 
ye  shall  see  the  Son  cf  man  sitting-  on  the  right  hand  of  power, 
and  coining  in  the  clouds  of  heaven^  ver.  62.  Here  he  was  called 
to  give  a  reply  ;  the  question  was  worthy  of  an  answer ;  and 
therefore  he  does  not,  on  this  occasion,  hold  his  peace,  but  wit- 
nessed a  good  confession,  though  he  knew  it  Avould  cost  him 
his  life. 

2.  Some  things  may  be  observed  concerning  Pilate's  con- 
duct in  his  triai ;  as, 

(1.)  He  acted  contrary  to  that  good  advice  that  was  given 
him  by  his  wife ;  which,  because  the  Evangelist  thinks  it  wor- 
thy to  be  taken  notice  of,  as  occasioned  by  a  dream,  in  which 
she  told  him,  She  had  suffered  maiiy  things  because  of  him. 
Mutt,  xxvii.  19.  gives  ground  to  conclude  that  it  was  a  divine 
dream,  Avhich  rendered  the  advice  more  solemn,  and,  as  such, 
deserved  his  regard. 

(2.)  He  acted  against  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience  ;  for 
he  knexv  that  the  chief  priests  had  delivered  him  for  envy.  Matt. 
XV.  20.  and  therefore  he  ought  to  have  stopped  all  farther  pro- 
ceedings, as  in  cases  of  malicious  prosecutions ;  and  it  farther 
appears  that  he  acted  against  his  conscience,  in  that  he  took 
"ivater  and  washed  his  hands  before  the  nmltitudc,  saying,  I  am 
innocent  of  the  blood  of  this  just  Person,  Matt,  xxvii.  24. 

(3.)  He  appears  to  have  been  a  very  mean-spirited  man,  and 
therefore  was  apprehensive  that  the  Jews  had  he  released  our 
Saviour,  would  have  accused  him  to  Csesar,  for  sparing  one 
whom  thev  would  have  pretended  to  have  been  an  usurper,  and 
a  rebel,  inasmuch  as  he  is  styled  King  of  the  Jews.  Accord- 
ingly he  feared  that  he  should  have  been  turned  out  of  his 
place,  or  otherwise  punished,  provided  the  matter  were  not 
fully  heard,  or  the  misrepresentations  that  might  be  made  there- 
of, were  believed  by  him.  This  seems  the  main  reason  of  his 
delivering  our  Saviour  up  to  them,  to  be  crucified  :  thus  it  is 
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observed,  that  Pilate  first  sought  out  to  release  him ;  but,  upon 
the  Jews  saying,  If  thou  let  thh  man  go ^  thou  art  not  Ccesar^s 
friend^  he  brought  Jesus  fo^fl^->  o-^^d.  sat  down  in  the  judgment 
seaty  and,  in  hsistey  delivered  him  unto  them  to  be  crucified^  John 
xix.  12,  13,  16. 

(4.)  When  he  thought  it  his  interest  to  comply  with  the  Jews 
in  this  matter,  he  did  not  pass  sentence  on  him  himself,  it  may 
be,  thinking  that  not  so  adviseable,  as  being  contrary  to  the 
profession  he  had  a  little  before  this,  made  of  his  innocency  : 
but  he  asked  his  prosecutors,  what  he  should  do  with  him  ? 
which  was  a  flagrant  instance  of  barbarity  and  injustice,  in  one 
who  had  the  character  of  a  judge  or  magistrate.* 

VII.  Our  Saviour  was  tormented  by  his  persecutors,  scour- 
ged, buffeted,  smitten  with  the  palms  of  their  hands,  crowned 
with  thorns,  which,  as  most  divines  suppose,  pierced  his  head, 
and  drew  blood  from  thence,  which  was  a  pari  of  the  torments 
he  endured.  And  to  this  we  may  add,  that  they  compelled  him 
to  bear  his  cross,  till  his  strength  was  so  exhaasted,  that  he 
could  carry  it  no  longer ;  and  then  they  obliged  one  Simon,  a 
Cyrenian,  to  bear  it ;  or,  as  Luke  says  to  bear  it  after  him^  John 
xix.  17.  compared  with  Luke  xxiii.  26.  that  is,  as  some  sup- 
pose, to  help  him  to  cany  it,  going  behind,  and  bearing  a 
part  of  the  weight  thereof.  These  things  be  endured,  immedi- 
ately before  his  crucifixion,  fi-om  wicked  men,  divested  ot  all 
humanity,  as  well  as  religion  :  but  still  there  is  something  more 
afflictive  than  this,  which  he  endured ;  accordingly  it  is  farther 
observed, 

VIII.  That  he  conflicted  with  the  terrors  of  death,  felt,  and 
bore  the  weight  of  God's  wrath;  these  were  the  sufferings  which 

•  Pilate  is  characterized,  by  varioiis  -writers,  as  a  man  of  ivhwnan  cruelty,  insa- 
tiable avarice,  and  ivjlexible  obstinacy,  ^in  iustatice  of  liis  cruelly  tjc  have  vieiition- 
rdin  Lithe  xiii.  1-  in  his  minglinj^  ilic  blood  of  the  diilileans  witli  llieir  s.-icfifieeB, 
that  is,  as  some  suppose  he  fell  upon  them  tvilhout  a  fair  trial,  and  murdered  thcm- 
ivhile  t/tey  were  engaged  in  a  solemn  act  of  religious  wornliip,  offering  sacnjice  at  J(- 
rusalem,  in  one  of  the  public  festivals  ;  prttenriitig,  thnngh  ■mthuut  a  fair  tiiai  that 
they  -ivere  of  the  same  mind,  luith  Judas  of  Galilee,  who  had  persiutded  many  rf  the 
iiidileans  to  refuse  to  give  tribute  to  Cu:sur.  .i  learned  v.'riter  (Vid.  (irot.  in  Luk(! 
xiii.  1.)  supposes,  not  only  that  this  ivus  the  occasion  of  lids  inhuman  action,  which 
is  not  improbable,  {though  Josephva  makes  no  mention  'f  it)  but  also  that  tins  is  one 
of  those  things  which  was  reported  to  the  emperor,  who  did  not  approve  if  it.  ^dntl 
nfterwards  there  were  other  instances  of  his  oppression  and  mal-admauitralion  laid 
before  'I'tbcrius,  which,  had  not  that  emperor's  death  presented,  it  woidd  have  occa- 
ii'jned  /us  disgrace  ;  and  afierwarils  he  ffll  unitt-r  the  displeasure  of  his  successor, 
.indwas  not  only  turned  out  of  his  firocuratonhip,  but  reduced  to  such  miserable  cir- 
cumstances, that  he  laid  violent  hands  07i  himself,  (Vid.  Pl.il.  .Iiid.  dc  Lcp.  ad  C'.tj. 
&  Joseph.  AnlKj.  Lilj.  Will.  c;i[).  .5  &  Kusc!).  Hist.  Eccles.  Lib.  11  cap.  7.)  There- 
fore we  may  well  suppose,  that  though  t.c  had,  in  athi-r  respects  no  regard  to  the 
Je-W!  ;  yet,  on  this  occasion,  he  f-ared,  lest  they  should  report  his  vile  actions  to  the 
emperor,  and  that  they  would  n-pnsent  this  to  liim  with  a  malicious  insinuation,  that 
he  viat  his  enemy,  because  he  spared  oiir  Saviour  :  this  vceusioticd  him  to  deliver 
him  vp  to  then,  to  do  what  :/:■  y  wovUl  Kith  luin. 
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he  endured,  more  especially  in  his  soul.  From  whence  we  may 
observe,  that  the  death  he  was  going  to  endure,  was  exceeding 
formidable  to  him,  and  accompanied  with  great  terrors ;  thei-e- 
fore  there  must  certainly  be  some  bitter  ingredient  in  it,  more 
than  in  the  death  of  others.  If  we  enquire  what  it  was  therein 
that  seemed  so  terrible  to  him,  when  many  of  the  martyrs,  who 
have  been,  as  the  apostle  says,  pressed  out  of  measure  above 
strength^  2  Cor.  i.  8.  that  is,  suffered  as  much  as  frail  nature 
could  well  bear,  have  endured  it  without  any  dread  of  the 
wrath  of  God,  the  sting  and  bitterness  thereof  being  taken  away ; 
why  then  should  our  Saviour,  who  never  contracted  the  least 
degree  of  guilt,  have  any  conflict  of  this  nature  in  his  own  spi- 
rit ?  To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  there  were  some  things  in 
his  deaUi  that  rendered  it  more  formidable,  than  it  ever  was  to 
any  of  hib  saints  and  martyrs.    For, 

1.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  powers  of  darkness  had 
a  great  hand  in  setting  befoi-e  his  view  the  terrors  of  the  wrath 
of  God  due  to  sin,  which  none  are  better  able  to  do,  than  they 
who  are  the  subjects  thereof;  and  therefore  it  is  observed,  in 
this  answer,  that  he  conflicted  with  the  terrors  of  death,  and  the 
powers  of  darkness.  The  devil  is  sometimes  said  to  have  the 
poxver  of  death^  Heb.  ii.  14.  that  is,  if  the  Spirit  of  God  do  not 
come  in  with  his  comforting  presence,  but  Satan  be  suffered  to 
do  what  he  can  to  fill  the  soul  with  horror,  he  hath  certainly 
power  to  make  death,  beyond  measure,  terrible.  His  design 
herein,  with  respect  to  our  Saviour,  was  either  to  drive  him  to 
despair,  induce  him  to  repent  of  his  undertaking  what  he  came 
into  the  world  about,  or,  at  least,  to  take  some  indirect  methods 
to  decline  sufferings^  That  Satan  had  some  hand  in  this  mat- 
ter, we  may  infer  from  what  our  Saviour  says,  when,  consider- 
ing himself  as  fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  enraged  enemies,  he 
tells  them,  not  only  that  this  was  their  hour,  that  is,  the  time 
in  which  they  were  suffered  to  express  their  rage  and  malice 
against  him,  but  that  it  was  the  hour  of  the  power  of  darkness^ 
Luke  xxii.  53. 

2.  If  is  death  was  in  itself  more  terrible  than  the  death  of  his 
people,  when  the  sting  and  bitterness  thereof  is  taken  away  from 
them ;  therefore  it  is  farther  observed,  in  this  answer,  that  he 
felt  and  bore  the  weight  of  God's  wrath,  which  was  the  punish- 
ment of  the  sins  of  his  people,  for  whom  he  suffered.  It  was 
upon  this  account  that  he  is  said  to  begin  to  be  sore  amazed^ 
and  to  be  very  heavy,  to  ciy  out,  My  soul  is  exceedirig"  sorrow- 
ful, even  unto  death  ;  and  to  pray,  that,  if  it  xvere  possible,  this 

part  of  his  sufF<;nngs  anight  pass  from  him,  Mark  xiv.  33 — 36. 
We  cannot  suppose  that  he  v/as  afraid  of  death ;  but  the  wrath 
of  God  was  what  he  principally  feared.  And,  since  this  wrath 
is,  in  itself,  so  terrible,  he  might  well  be  supposed  to  be  ama- 
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zed,  and  exceeding  sorrowful,  at  the  view  thereof,  not  for  his 
own  sin,  but  ours,  and  yet  herein  not  to  be  guilty  of  any  sin 
himself. 

That  this  may  farther  appear,  let  it  be  considered,  that  as  he 
hore  our  sins^  1  Pet.  ii.  14.  and  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  bruise  him, 
for  them,  Isa.  liii.  6.  so  he  bore  every  thing  that  was  a  punish- 
ment thereof,  excepting  some  circumstances  that  are  peculiar 
to  us,  and  were  inconsistent  with  his  perfect  holiness,  and  the 
efficacy  of  his  sufferings,  to  take  away  the  guilt  of  our  sin ;  and 
therefore  we  must  suppose  that  he  bore,  that  is,  he  had  an  af- 
flictive sense  of  the  wrath  of  God  due  to  it.  Nothing  less  than 
this  could  occasion  him  to  sweat  drops  of  blood,  in  his  agony, 
in  the  garden.  Had  there  been  no  circumstance  in  his  death, 
but  barely  his  leaving  this  miserable  world,  wherein  he  had 
such  ill  treatment,  it  would  have  rendered  his  stay  therein  less 
desirable  :  but,  when  he  considered  those  bitter  ingredients  that 
were  therein,  and  how  he  should,  when  on  the  cross  be  forsa- 
ken of  God,  as  to  his  comforting,  though  not  his  supporting 
presence,  this  made  his  death  more  formidable,  than  the  death 
of  any  of  his  people  can  be  said  to  be.  And  this  leads  us  to 
consider  the  last  part  of  his  sufferings ;  and  accordingly  it  is 
farther  said, 

IX.  That  he  endured  the  shameful,  painful,  and  cursed  death 
of  the  cross.  The  pains  that  he  endured  before,  in  being  buf- 
feted, scourged,  and  crowned  with  thorns,  were  very  great ; 
but  what  he  suffered,  when  nailed  to  the  cross,  and  hanging  on 
it  till  he  died,  was  too  great  for  words  to  express.  His  body 
was,  as  it  were,  torn  asunder  by  its  own  weight,  and  the  small 
and  very  sensible  nerves  and  fibres  thereof  broken,  by  their 
violent  extension.  The  apostle  therefore  speaks  of  it,  as  the 
most  cruel  death,  as  appears  by  the  emphasis  he  puts  on  the 
words,  He  humbled  hiynself  unto  deaths  even  the  death  oj^  the 
cross,  Phil.  ii.  8.  This  death  was  a  punishment  peculiar  to  the 
Romans,  while  the  empire  was  Heathen ;  but  when  Christian- 
ity obtained  in  the  world,  it  was  forbidden  bv  supreme  autho- 
rity, not  only  because  of  the  barbarity  of  it,  but  out  of  respect 
and  honour  to  our  Saviour,  who  suffered  it.*  And  therelbre 
we  have  onlv  some  monuments  of  antiquity  that  discover  what 
kind  of  death  it  was  ;  but  there  is  enough  said  of  it  to  give  us 
ground  to  conclude,  that  it  was  the  most  cruel,  painful,  and  for- 
midable death ;  wherein  the  body  was  fastened  to,  and  exten- 
ded on  a  tree,  or  stake,  driven  into  the  ground  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  the  arms  extended  on  a  transverse  beam  ;  the  hands  and 
feet  fastened,  either  by  ropes  or  nails.  The  former  of  these,  as 
some  suppose,  was  often  used  in  fastening  persons  to  the  cross; 
and,  if  so,  then  the  nailing  our  Saviour  to  it  was  an  instance  ot 
•    V:d  Soxon  inn.  Keel.  Lik.  I.  cap.  8. 
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unusual  cruelty ;  but  whether  this  observation  be  just,  or  no, 
rs  uncertain. 

It  appears  that  our  Saviour  was  nailed  to  the  cross,  by  the 
mark  and  print  of  the  nails  remaining  after  his  resurrection, 
which  he  shewed  to  Thomas  for  his  conviction,  John  xx.  27. 
and  this  greatly  tiinded  to  increase  the  pain  of  his  crucifixion, 
in  which  the  weight  of  the  whole  body  depended  on  the  hands 
and  feet,  which  being  nervous,  are  more  sensible  of  pain,  than 
many  other  parts  thereof;  and,  they  being  wounded  with  the 
nails,  the  pain  must  be  much  more  exquisite,  and  this  not  only 
for  a  little  while,  but  for  several  hours ;  all  which  time  he  felt 
the  pains  of  death,  and  did,  as  it  were,  die  many  deaths  in  one. 
This  kind  of  death  was  so  cruel,  and  so  excessively  torment- 
ing, that  some  of  the  Roman  emperors,  who  were  of  a  more 
merciful  disposition,  when  persons,  for  the  highest  crimes,  had 
deserved  it,  notwithstanding  ordered,  that  they  should  first  be 
slain,  and  then  hanged  on  a  cross,  to  be  exposed  to  shame,  or 
as  a  terror  to  others,  without  suffering  those  inexpressible  tor- 
tures, which  would  attend  their  dying  on  it.  But  our  Saviour 
submitted  to  all  these  ;  and  so  willing  was  he  to  bear  them,  that 
when  they  offered  him  a  mixture  of  wine  and  myrrh,  as  a  nar- 
cotic, or  stupifying  potion,  that  he  might  be  less  sensible  of 
his  pain,  which  was  the  only  kindness  they  pretended  to  shew 
him,  and  which  is,  by  many,  supposed  to  be  customary  in  such 
cases,  he  received  it  not ;  which  is  as  though  he  had  said,  I  con- 
temn all  your  offered  assistances  to  ease  my  pain,  as  much  as  I 
do  your  insults  and  reproaches ;  all  my  ease  and  comfort  shall 
be  derived  from  heaven,  and  not  from  you.  Thus  concerning 
the  death  of  the  cross,  as  exceeding  painful. 

There  is  another  circumstance  observed  in  this  death,  name- 
ly, that  it  was  shameful.  Many  think  it  was  styled  so,  because 
persons,  who  suffered  it,  were  stripped  of  all  their  garments : 
but  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  this  opinion,  though  almost  uni- 
versally received,  is  no  better  than  a  vulgar  error ;  for  the  Ro- 
mans, who  were  a  civilized  nation,  would  not  admit  any  thing 
to  be  done,  which  is  so  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature,  as  this 
thing  would  have  been,  had  it  been  done.  Besides,  there  are 
other  circumstances  mentioned  by  the  evangelist,  Mark  xv. 
40,  41.  which  farther  argue  the  improbability  thereof. 

Object.  To  this  it  is  objected,  that  the  soldiers  parted  our 
Saviour's  garments,  and  divided  them  among  themselves,  after 
they  had  cast  lots  for  his  upper  garment,  or  seamless  coat,  John 
xix.  23.  which  they  suppose  to  have  been  done  before  his  cru- 
cifixion. 

Answ.  But  to  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  it  seems  more  than 
probable,  that  only  his  upper  garment,  or  seamless  coat,  was 
taken  from  him  before  he  was  nailed  to  the  rross,  and  oihei 
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garments  were  not  taken  till  he  was  dead,  and,  when  he  was 
taken  down  fiom  it,  they  were  exchanged  for  those  linen  gar- 
ments in  which  he  was  buried.  This  seems  evident  from  the 
words  of  the  evangelist,  who  intimates,  that  his  garments  were 
taken  o9l  xvhen  they  had  cnicified  him.  Therefore  the  principal 
reason  why  the  death  of  Christ  is  called  shameful,  as  the  apos- 
tle styles  it,  when  he  says,  He  despised  the  shame^  Heb.  xii.  2. 
is  because  it  was  a  punishment  inflicted  on  none  but  those  who 
were  charged  with  the  vilest  crimes,  or  who  were  slaves  ;  and 
therefore  it  is  called  a  servile  punishment.*  When  any  one 
was  made  free  of  Rome,  he  was  exempted  from  it  j  and  there- 
fore it  was  reckoned  the  highest  crime  to  punish  such  an  one- 
with  it,  because  of  the  reproach  thereof. 

It  is  farther  observed,  that  the  death  of  the  cross  was  a  cur- 
sed death  ;  upon  which  account  the  apostle  speaks  of  Christ,  as 
being  made  a  curse  for  ?/*,  as  it  is  xvritten^  Cursed  is  every  one 
that  haiigcth  on  a  tree^  Gal.  iii.  13.  For  the  understanding  of 
which,  let  it  be  considered,  that  to  be  accursed,  sometimes  sig- 
nifies to  be  abandoned  of  God  and  man  ;  but  far  be  it  from  us 
to  assert  this  concerning  the  blessed  Jesus,  who  had  done  no 
violence,  neither  was  any  deceit  found  in  his  mouth.  There- 
fore the  meaning  of  that  scripture,  as  applied  to  him,  is  only 
this,  that  the  death  of  the  cross  had  a  curse  annexed  to  it,  and 
it  denotes  that  the  person,  who  thus  suffered,  died  the  death  of 
those  who  were  made  a  public  example,  as  though  they  had 
been  abandoned  of  God.  Now  though  Christ's  death  had  this 
appearance,  yet  he  was,  at  the  same  time,  God's  beloved  Son, 

*  It  it  freqvently  styled,  by  the  Romans,  Servile  supplicium,  (Vid.  Val.  Max. 
l/;i).  II.  de  (lihcipl.  niilit.  §  12.)  as  being'  injiicted,  by  them,  on  vone  but  slaves ;  fo 
otic  (  \'  id.  'I\r.  Andr.)  represents  a  master  speaking  to  his  sei~t>aiit.  Quid  nicritus  es  ? 
'I'o  which  he  replies,  Critcem.  Z^  Jnv.  in  Satyr,  6.  says,  Vont  Cnicem  servo.  Cicero 
inveighs,  with  so  much  earnestness,  against  this  severe  and  cruel  punishment,  that 
he  signifies  how  glorious  and  delightful  a  thing  it  -wovld  be  for  him  to  declaim 
against  it,  not  only  at  the  expence  of  his  strength,  but  of  his  very  life :  Quorum  ego 
de  aceibissiiiia  ntorU-,  rr\idelissimoq  ;  crucialu  ilicuni,  cum  eum  locum  tractare 
coppero;  &  ita  dicani,  ut  si  nic  in  ca  querimoiiia,  quani  sum  habiturus  de  istius 
orudclitjitc,  &  di:  civiimi  Kom,  indij^nissima  morto,  non  morlo  vii-es,  vcrum  etiam 
vit;i  dcTiriat,  id  milii  pi  x<l;irtim  Sc  jucimdum  p»i1cm.  .hid  elsrurhere  he  intimates, 
that  it  7t»((.v  ■imirrrnaihi  rechonrd  the  highest  crime  to  crucify  any  one  that  was  free  of 
Hiimc,  in  a  beautiful  climax,  or  gradation  of  eTpre!:sion  :  Facinus  est,  vinciri  civem 
llomanum;  sc«lus  verlx  rari :  prope  parricidiiim  lucari :  quid  dicam  in  cruccm 
lullerc  r*  (Vid  Oral,  in  Vcrr.  Lib.  V.)  .ind ehrwhere  he  says,  Nomeii  ipsum  cru- 
cis,  absit  non  modo a corpoic civiimi  Romanoiiim, scd  ctiain  a  cogitationc, oculis, 
.■(Ut-ibus.  .find  he  adiis  concerning  it,  togetlier  with  other  cruelties  that  attended  it, 
Ibirum  enim  oninimn  rtriim  non  solum  cveutus,  attptc  perpcs.sio,  sed  cliam  con- 
tit  io.cxpecUtio,  m'lUio  ip-.a  dcnique,  indigna  civc  Homaiui,  alqiic  homine  libcro 
<  -^l.  (Nid.  Orat.  pro  C.  l{:il>ir."l  .^Isfor  the  crur'ly  oft'n  death,  it  was  so  great, thai 
ihr  g'-eatesi  tortures  thai  ore  expressed  by  the  word  (.'ruciatiis,  are  plain'u  derived 
from  Crux  :  and  soine  of  the  /Ionian  emperors,  teho  were  of  a  more  merciful  disposi- 
ion  than  others,  considi-riiig  the  inhunuinity  of  this  kind  of  death,  when  they  exposed 
I  ire  per  suns  for  their  crimes  to  tirblic  shame  upon  thr  cross,  ordered  them  first  to  bo 
'■i'l  to  di-nth  hi  the  swi'-d 
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in  whom  he  was  well  pleased,  how  much  soever  he  bore  the 
external  marks  of  God's  wrath,  or  abhorrence  of  our  sins,  for 
wliich  he  suffered.  The  scripture  which  the  apostle  refers  to,  is 
in  Deut.  xxi.  22,  23.  from  whence  we  may  take  occasion  to 
observe,  that,  after  the  Jews  had  put  persons  to  death  for  no- 
torious crimes,  they  sometimes  hanged  them  on  a  tree,  and  such 
were  deemed  accursed. 

The  common  punishments,  which  were  ordained,  in  scrip- 
ture, to  be  inflicted  on  malefactors,  were  burning,  slaying  with 
the  sword,  or  stoning ;  and  when  persons  were  hanged  up  be- 
fore the  Lord,  that  they  might  be  a  public  spectacle  to  others, 
it  was  done  after  they  were  slain :  thus  it  is  said,  that  Joshua 
smote  the  five  kings,  and  slexv  them.,  a?id  then  hanged  them  on 
Jive  trees  until  the  evenings  Josh.  x.  26.  so  David  slew  the  two 
men  that  murdered  Ishbosheth,  and  then  hanged  them  over  the 
pool  in  Heshkon^  2  Sam.  iv.  12.  and,  inasmuch  as  these  are  said 
to  be  hanged  before  the  Lord^  it  was  a  significant  sign  of  God's 
righteous  judgment  inflicted  on  them  for  their  crimes,  upon 
which  account  they  were  said  to  be  cursed  :  but  our  Saviour 
was  not  liable  to  the  curse  of  God,  as  one  who  had  committed 
any  crime  that  deserved  it ;  but  it  had  respect  to  the  kind  of 
death  which  he  endured  for  our  sins,  who  were  thereby  expo- 
sed to  the  curse,  or  condemning  sentence  of  the  law.  Thus  con- 
cerning Christ's  humiliation  in  his  death. 

We  are  now  to  consider  his  humiliation  after  his  death. 
Though  the  greatest  part  of  his  humiliation  was  finished  when 
he  yielded  up  the  ghost,  yet  his  state  of  humiliation  was  not 
fully  ended  till  he  rose  from  the  dead ;  therefore  it  is  observed 
in  the  latter  of  these  answers  we  ai-e  now  explaining,  that  he 
was  buried,  and  continued  under  the  power  of  death  till  the 
third  day ;  which  halh  been  otherwise  expressed  in  these  words. 
He  descended  into  hcll^  as  it  is  contained  in  that  Creed,  which 
is  commonly  attributed  to  the  apostles.  Here  we  may  observe, 

1.  That  Christ  was  buried.  Before  this,  while  he  hanged  on 
the  cross,  he  had,  as  it  was  before  observed,  the  visible  mark 
of  the  curse  of  God  upon  him,  without  any  desert  of  his  own; 
and  this  he  was  delivered  from,  when  he  was  taken  down  from 
thence.  It  was  a  custom,  among  the  Romans,  to  suffer  the  bo- 
dies of  those  that  were  crucified  to  hang  on  the  cross  till  they 
were  devoui'ed  by  wild  beasts,  or  fowls  of  the  air,  or  turned  to 
corruption,  unless  they  were  given  to  their  relations  to  be  bu- 
ried, as  an  act  of  favour :  but,  in  this  instance,  we  may  observe, 
that  Christ's  implacable  enemies  desired  that  his  body  might  be 
taken  down  soon  after  he  was  dead ;  not  out  of  respect  to  him, 
but  for  fear  the  land  should  be  defiled,  as  God  had  ordained  in 
the  law,  that  if  a  person  -were  hanged  on  a  tree^  his  body  should 
not  remain  ail  night  upon  it,  but  jnust  be  buried,  lest  the,  land 
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ishould  he  deji/ed,  Deut.  xxi.  22,  23.  and  they  were  the  more 
importunate  that  he  should  be  taken  down,  because  of  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  approaching  day,  John  xix.  31.  They  petitioned 
Pilate  for  it  with  one  view,  and  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  ver.  38. 
with  another;  he  begged  the  body  that  he  might  bury  it. 

Here  we  may  observe,  that,  after  the  Jews  had  done  their 
worst  against  him,  and  he  was  taken  from  the  cross,  there  was 
a  becoming  honour  and  respect  shev.'ed  to  his  sacred  Body? 
and  herein  that  scripture  was  fulfilled.  He  made  his  grave  rvitk. 
the  xuicked^  and  vokh  the  rich  in  his  death,  Isa.  liii.  9.  which 
words,  indeed,  seem  to  have  some  difficulty  in  them,  as  they 
are  thus  translated ;  for,  though  he  was  crucified  with  the  Avick- 
ed,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  he  made  his  grave  with  them; 
and  therefore  I  would  chuse  to  render  them,  as  some  exposi- 
,tors  do,*  His  grave  was  appointed^  viz*  by  his  persecutors,  to 
have  been  with  the  xvicked,  that  is,  they  designed  to  have  thrown 
him  into  the  common  grave  of  malefactors,  who  had  no  marks 
of  respect  shewn  them  :  but  it  was  otherwise  with  Christ,  for 
he  made  his  grave  with  the  rich^  that  is,  he  was  buried  in  the 
tomb  of  Joseph,  a  rich  and  honourable  counsellor,  where  he 
himself  designed  to  lie,  which  he  had  thrown  out  of  the  rock 
for  that  purpose.  This  honour,  as  the  prophet  observes,  was 
conferred  on  our  Saviour,  because  he  had  done  no  violence  ;  nei- 
ther was  deceit  foinid  in  his  month. 

There  were  several  reasons  why  God  ordained  that  he  should 
be  buried,  and  that  in  such  a  way  and  place,  as  he  was ;  for, 

(1.)  His  burial  was  a  convincing  proof  to  the  world  that  he 
was  really  dead  ,*  so  much  depended  upon  his  death,  that  it  was 
thought  nccessar}'  that  there  should  be  an  abundant  evidence 
thereof.  It  is,  indeed,  exprcsslv  said,  that  lie  boxved  his  heady 
and  gave  up  the  ghost,  John  xix.  30.  and  his  enemies  were  con- 
vinced thereof,  and  therefore  thought  it  needless  to  break  his 
legs,  as  they  did  those  of  the  thieves,  who  were  crucified  with 
him  ;  providence  ordering  this,  that  that  scripture  shoidd  br 
fill  filled,  which  fore-signified,  that  a  bc7ie  of  him  shcidd  not  be 
broken.  But,  besides  this,  that  there  miglit  be  a  farther  proof" 
that  he  was  really  dead,  it  is  said,  that,  even  when  x\\q\  knew 
it,  they  pierced  his  side,  which,  of  itself,  would  have  killed  him, 
had  he  not  been  dead  :  this  they  did,  that  tiicy  miglit  be  sure 
he  was  dead,  before  they  took  him  down  from  the  cross,  chap. 
xix.  33,  34.  And  it  is  farther  observed,  that  Pilate,  his  luijust 
judge,  was  resolved  to  be  satisfied  that  he  was  really  dead,  be- 
fore he  gave  oi-ders  for  his  being  taken  down  from  the  cross  : 
thus  it  is  said,  that  Pilate  marvelled  if  he  xcere  alreadi/  dead ; 
and  calling  unto  him  the  centurion,  he  asked  him  xvhether  he 
had  been  any  xvliile  dead?  Mark  xv.  44*  It  m:n-  b",  the  reasoa 
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why  they  Were  so  miquisitive  to  know  whether  he  were  resilly 
dead,  or  no,  was  because  he  seemed  to  die  in  his  full  strength ; 
for  there  is  something  remarkable  in  that  expression,  when  the 
evangelist  says,  Jesus  cried  -with  a  loud  voice,  and  gave  up  the 
g-hosty  ver.  37.  whereby  it  appeared,  that  his  spirits  were  not 
so  much  exhausted,  but  that  he  might,  according  to  tho  course 
of  nature,  have  lived  longer ;  but  he  seemed  by  an  act  of  his 
own  will,  to  surrender  his  soul  to  God.  This  Avas  so  remarka- 
ble an  occurrence,  that  it  was  not  merely  by  accident  that  it  is 
mentioned  by  the  evangelist ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  the  means  of 
the  centurion's  conviction  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God,  ver.  39. 

(2.)  Providence  ordered  that  he  should  be  bui'ied  by  persons 
of  reputation  and  honour,  that  so  the  world  might  know,  that 
how  much  soever  the  rude  multitude  despised  him,  persons  of 
figure  and  character  in  the  world  paid  a  due  respect  to  him, 
John  xix.  39,  40. 

(3.)  It  was  farther  ordained,  that  he  should  be  buried  in  a 
new  tomb,  wherein  never  man  was  laid ;  that  so  his  resurrec- 
tion might  be  more  fully  demonstrated,  that  none  might  pre- 
tend that  another  was  raised  instead  of  him,  since  no  other  was 
buried  in  this  grave. 

The  fine  linen,  in  which  his  body  was  wrapped,  and  the  sweet 
spices,  or  perfumed  ointment,  with  which  it  was  embalmed, 
was  not  only  agreeable  to  the  method  of  sepulture,  used  by  the 
Jews,  but  it  was  a  public  testimony  of  that  respect  which  his 
friends  bore  to  him,  to  whom  his  memory  was  precious :  so 
that  Nicodemus,  who,  before  this,  was  afraid  to  come  publickly 
to  him,  or  who,  as  it  is  said,  at  the  first,  came  to  Jesus  by  night, 
brought  a  7nixture  of  myrrh  and  aloes,  and  they  took  the  body  of 
fesus,  and  wound  it  i;z  lineti  clothes,  xvith  the  spices,  as  the  tnaii- 
Tier  of  the  Jews  is  to  bury,  chap.  xix.  30,  40. 

2.  As  Christ  died,  and  was  buried,  so  he  continued  under 
the  power  of  death  till  the  third  day ;  this  the  apostle  calls. 
Death's  having  dominion  over  hijn,  Rom.  vi.  9.  and  it  must  be 
reckoned  a  part  of  his  humiliation,  as  well  as  the  act  of  dy- 
ing; for, 

1st,  Though  his  soul  enjoyed  the  bliss  and  happiness  of  hea- 
ven, immediately  after  his  death,  as  he  tells  the  penitent  thief, 
that  that  day  he  should  be  with  him  in  paradise,  Luke  xxiii.  43. 
yet,  inasmuch  as  it  was,  when  separate,  in  a  state  of  imperfec- 
tion, and  had  a  natural  desire,  and  hope  of  re-union  with  the 
body,  this  argues  that  there  were  some  degrees  of  perfect  bles- 
sedness, that  it  was  not  then  possessed  of. 

2dly,  So  long  as  he  continued  under  the  power  of  death,  he 
was  not  fully  discharged  by  the  justice  of  God ;  neither  was 
the  work  of  satisfaction  complete,  till  he  was  declared  to  be  the 
Son  of  God  with  power,  and  to  have  fully  conquered  death  anA 
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hell,  by  his  resurrection  from  the  death ;  this  was  therefore  a 
part  of  his  humiliation. 

3^/t/,  His  body,  while  remaining  a  prisoner  in  the  grave, 
could  not  actively  bring  that  glory  to  Gud,  which  it  did  before, 
or  would  do  after  its  resurrection ;  and  it  was,  at  that  time,  in- 
capable ol  the  heavenly  blessedness,  and,  in  particular,  of  it^ 
being  so  glorious  a  body,  as  now  it  is. 

All  these  things  attending  the  state  of  separate  souls,  or  the 
unseen  state,  into  which  Christ  is  said  to  go,  immediately  after 
his  death,  some  call,  as  it  is  observed  in  this  answer,  his  de- 
scent into  hell,  which  is  v/hat  we  are  next  to  consider  :  but, 
since  this  is  largely  and  judiciously  handled  by  several  writers^* 
I  shall  insist  on  it  with  brevity.    And, 

[l.]  Consider  it  as  founded  on  scripture,  as  the  judicious 
Calvin  does,t  without  regard  had  to  its  being  inserted  in  any 
creed  of  human  composure  :  thus  it  is  said,  ^Ihou  ivilt  not  leav& 
7ny  soul  in  hell;  neither  xvilt  thou  suffer  thine  Holy  One  to  see 
corruption^  Acts  ii.  27.  where  it  seems,  as  the  author  but  now 
mentioned  observes,  to  be  put  before  his  death ;  and  therefore 
he  supposes,  that  the  apostle  hereby  intends  the  sufferings  which 
our  Saviour  endured  in  his  soul,  which  were  not,  in  all  respects, 
unlike  the  punishment  due  to  sin  in  hell :  and  herein  he  is  fol- 
lowed by  several  modern  writers;  and  the  principal  reason, 
which  they  assign  for  it,  is,  because,  as  our  Surety,  he  endured 
all  the  essential  parts  of  that  punishment,  which  our  sins  had 
deserved ;  and  therefore  they  suppose,  that  he  endured  an  af- 
flictive sensation  of  the  wrath  of  God,  which  bore  some  resem- 
blance to  that  which  is  endured  in  hell. 

But,  though  I  would  not  extenuate  Christ's  sufferings,  espe- 
cially in  that  part  thereof,  that  was  most  formidable  to  him, 
which  was  the  cup  that  he  desired,  if  it  were  possible,  that  it 
might  pass  from  him ;  nor  can  we  suppose  that  any  thing  less 
than  a  view  which  he  had  of  the  wrath  of  God,  due  to  our  sins, 
would  fill  him  with  that  horror  and  amazement,  which  he  ex- 
pressed :  yet  we  ought  carefully  to  distinguish  between  this  part 
of  his  sufferings,  and  the  punishment  of  sin  in  hell,  inasmuch 
as  he  was  exempted  from  the  sting  of  conscience,  and  a  con- 
stant sense  of  the  everlasting  displeasure  of  God,  together  with 
despair  of  any  better  condition,  or  the  least  relaxation,  as  a  ju- 
dicious writer  observes.]:  And  besides,  it  is  expressly  said,  in 
this  scripture.  Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul ;  which  shews,  that 
though  he  might  be  destitute  of  the  comfortable  sense  of  God's 
presence,  which  occasioned  him  to  cry  out.  My  God^  my  God^ 

'    I'itl.  Witt,  ill  Symhol.  Kxercitnt-  18.  and  Pearson  on  titc  Creed.  Article  5.  a'nC 
J'iirkrr  ile  ileHcemu  CItristi  tiil  tnfrro.i. 
t    rill,  fnititut.  JaI>.  II.  cufi.  IG.  ^  lU. 
t    Tr/.  /V.Hvo;;  on  tin:  Crunl,  .iitic.  5. 
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rvhif  hast  thou  forsaken  me?  yet  he  v/ as  not  destitute  oi  tnc 
supporting  presence  of  God,  nor  separate  from  his  love,  which 
always  redounded  to  his  Person ;  though  the  effects  of  God's 
wrath,  which  he  bore,  might  fdl  him  with  the  greatest  uneasi- 
ness, from  the  afflictive  view,  which  he  had  thereof  in  his  soul. 
However,  though  the  sense  of  this  text  must  be  thus  qualified, 
if  we  suppose  that  it  denotes  Christ's  sufferings  in  his  soul  be- 
fore his  death  ;  yet  it  does  not  sufliciently  appear  that  the  apos- 
tle speaks  of  his  sufferings  antecedent  to  it;  because  it  is  brought 
in  as  an  argument,  to  prove  that  he  should  be  raised  from  the 
dead,  and  accordingly  his  flesh  is  said  to  i-est  in  hope  ;  therefore 
\ve  shall  proceed, 

[2.]  To  consider  Christ's  descent  into  hell,  as  contained  in 
one  of  the  articles  of  the  creed,  that  is  commonly  attributed  to 
the  apostles,  which  is  particularly  referred  to,  in  the  answer 
under  our  present  consideration,  v/herein  it  is  put  after  his 
death.    Here  something  might  have  been  premised  concerning 
that  Creed  in  general,  and  the  reason  of  inserting  this  article  in 
it:  but  this  having  been  insisted  on  with  great  judgment  by 
Others,*  all  that  I  shall  add,  is,  that  notwithstanding  what  we 
meet  v/ith  in  some  fabulous  and  spurious  writings,  this  Creed 
was  not  compiled  by  the  apostles,  how  consonant  soever  it  be 
to  the  doctrines  laid  down  by  them :  for  we  have  no  account 
given  of  it  by  any  ancient  writers  before  the  fourth  century, 
therefore  it  is  of  later  date,  than  either  the  Nicene  or  Athana- 
sian  Creed ;  the  former  of  whicii  was  composed  about  the  year 
of  our  Lord  325,  the  latter  not  long  after  it.    In  the  Nicene 
Creed,  there  is  no  mention  made  of  Christ's  descent  into  hell, 
though  the  Athanasian  Creed  inserts  it;  but  there  is  no  men- 
tion therein  of  his  being  buried.   The  words  are  these  :   He  de- 
scended into  hell,  and  the  third  day  he  arose  from  the  dead ; 
from  whence  some  conclude,  that  nothing  else  is  intended  but 
his  being  buried,  or  continuing  in  the  state  of  the  dead,  till  his 
resurrection,  (a)    Some  think,  indeed,  that  there  was  a  margi- 
nal note  in  some  copies  of  this  Creed,  to  explain  what  is  meant 

*    Vid-  History  of  the  apostles  Creed. 


(a)  The  Creed  culled  the  Apo?.t'es'  is  not  offered  by  the  first  writers  in  whom 
}t  is  found,  upon  its  own  authori^r.  They  attcn-tpt  to  prove  it  from  the  scrip- 
tures, and  we  can  receive  it  in  no  other  way.  The  article  "  lie  descended  into 
iiell"  did  not  origiiially  stand  in  the  Eastern,  nor  in  tlie  Jioman  creed;  it  was  iirst 
i^ound  in  the  creed  of  Aquileia,  which  had  nothing  of  f'.hrist's  buriid;  andjio 
doubt  as  aJ>ii  is  often  put  i'o'v  the  grave,  this  article  meant  in  it  his  burial.  When 
inserted  from  thence  into  the  two  other  creeds,  vvhicii  mentioned  liis  burial  al- 
ready, it  was  understood  of  his  human  sovd.  Yet  it  stands  incoherently,  for  his 
body  was  crucified,  dpad,  buried,  arose,  xnd  was  seen  to  ascend  :  but  this  article, 
jn  the  midst  of  those  verbs,  predicates  something  of  another  subject,  liis  sou). 
Vet  if  taken  in  tlic  sense  of"  Tkou  -vUt  not  L'live  my  soul  in  hell"  (Psa.  xvi.  Acts 
vi^  It  is  true.  JJut  ^^l.^ii'  and  it-S,":  arc  each  tdien  fej  the  invisible  world  or  sepa. 
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by  his  descending  into  hell,  namely,  that  he  was  buried ;  which 
the  compilers  of  the  apostles  Creed  afterwards  thought  to  be  a 
part  of  the  Creed  itself,  and  therefore  they  add,  that  he  died, 
was  buried,  and  descended  into  hell.  But  passing  by  this  cri- 
tical remark,  concerning  the  reason  of  the  insei'tion  hereof  in 
this  article,  we  shall  proceed  to  consider  how  this  is  explained, 
by  various  writers,  who  treat  on  this  subject.    And, 

(I.)  The  Papists  and  Lutherans  assert  that  our  Saviour  de- 
scended locally  into  hell  after  his  death ;  not  to  suffer  any  of 
the  torments  that  arc  endured  there,  but  to  shew  himself  as  a 
conqueror  over  those  who  are  detained  in  it,  and  triumph  over 
them.  As  for  the  Papists,  they  suppose,  that  he  went  also  into 
a  place,  which  they  describe  *  as  a  prison,  where  the  souls  of 
the  old  Testament-saints  were  detained,  as  being  incapable  of 
entering  into  heaven,  inasmuch  as  they  had  not  a  sufficient  dis- 
covery of  Christ  and  the  gospel  made  to  them,  while  they  were 
here  on  earth ;  and  therefore  thev  were  detained  in  this,  which 
we  may  call  a  fictitious  place,  which  they  represent  as  being  be- 
tween heaven  and  hell ;  not,  indeed,  according  to  them,  a  place 
of  torment,  but  they  suppose  it  was  such,  in  which  they  were 
destitute  of  the  heavenly  blessedness ;  and  they  add,  that  im- 
mediately after  Christ  appeared  among  them,  and  manifested 
himself  to  them,  they  believed  ;  in  which  sense  they  understand 
that  scripture,  where  it  is  said,  that  the  gospel  ivas  preached  to 
them  that  are  dead^  1  Pet.  iv.  6.  and,  upon  this,  he  carried  them 
with  him  into  heaven.  This  opinion  of  Christ's  descending  lo- 
cally into  hell,  is  very  absurd,  and  contrary  to  scripture;  par- 
ticularly, 

1.9/,  To  what  he  says  to  the  penitent  thief  upon  the  cross. 
To-day  thou  shall  he  xvith  me  in  paradise.,  Luke  xxiii.  43.  bv 
which,  doubtless  he  means  heaven,  which  is  called  paradise  iu 
other  scriptures,  2  Cor.  xii.  2.  compared  with  4.  and  Kcv.  ii.  7- 

•   This  thcii  call  I.imbus  Palrum. 


rate  stale,  of  the  gooil,  as  well  as  evil,  both  in  the  old  and  new  Testament,  and 
this  was  thought  h\  Jews  and  Ccntiks  to  he  inider  the  surface.  'I'hus  Ahraham 
and  I.,a/,ai  IIS  were  snpjxiscd  tlierc,  and  Sanuiel  to  liave  hcen  called  up  fi-oui 
tlience.  (Jhrist  assert  iiii;'  Ills  (.livinity,  must  allege  he  came  tVom  heaven,  for  that 
v.as  the  pUicc  of  (iod.  lie  also  ri tuined  thltiu  r,  and  is  to  come  from  thence  ;  yet 
he  has  gone  to  ])repare  a  place,  and  his  disciples  expecleil  by  his  promise  to  be 
with  him,  and  so  all  otiit  r  ('.hrisliai\s.  His  descent  therefore  means  that  his  soul, 
\\  hen  separated  tVom  liis  body,  was  immediately  with  the  sepiu'ate  spirits,  who 
are  happy,  and  so  said  to  be  in  paradise.  Hut  wlicther  above,  or  below  the  sur- 
face, is  unimportant.  None  but  the  Divine  Spirit  is  ul)iquitary,  but  the  transi- 
tions of  othci-s  may  be  as  (juicic  as  thouglit.  'I'liey  iiave  means  of  communication 
with  each  other,  and  ran  receive  what  answers  to  our  sense  of  light,  without  bo- 
dily senses,  and  no  doubt  vastly  more  satisfactorily,  than  we  do  in  our  most  vi- 
vid divanis.  'I'he  |);vine  Nature  of  (Jhrist  was,  and  is,  onuiipresf nt ;  for  he  de- 
<  hired  he  was  in  lieaven  whilst  on  earth,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  his  human 
soul  was  sep:irat',''l  from  this  affrr  his  death  any  more  than  during  his  lite. 
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The  method  which  the  Papists  take  to  evade  the  force  of  this 
argument,  is,  by  pretending  that  our  Saviour  speaks  of  his  be- 
ing with  him  in  heaven,  as  he  is  there  in  his  divine  nature  ;  or, 
since  that  appears  to  be  so  great  a  strani  on  the  sense  of  the 
text,  that  very  few  will  much  regard  it ;  they  have  another  eva- 
sion, which  is  as  little  to  the  purpose,  by  pretending,  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  stop  put  after  the  words  to  day ;  and  so  the  mean- 
ing is,  that  now  at  this  time,  I  say  unto  thee,  that  thou  shalt  be 
with  me  in  paradise,  or  heaven,  when  I  ascend  into  it,  after  I 
have  descended  into  hell,  and  that  other  place  which  I  must  go 
to,  before  I  come  to  heaven :  but  this  sense  of  the  text  is  so 
evasive,  that  none,  who  read  the  scripture  impartially,  can  sup- 
pose that  it  is  just;  and  therefore  nothing  farther  need  be  said 
to  it. 

2^/?/,  It  appears  that  Christ  immediately  went  into  heaven, 
as  to  his  soul,  when  he  died  upon  the  cross,  from  his  last  words, 
Father^  into  thine  hands  I  commend  mij  spirit ;  tvhich  having- 
saidy  he  gave  up  the  ghost^  Luke  xxiii.  46.  This  giving  up  him- 
self to  God,  implies  a  desire  that  God  would  receive  his  spi- 
rit ;  even  as  Stephen  said,  with  his  dying  breatJi,  Lord  Jesus^ 
receive  vnj  spirit^  Acts  vii.  59.  Christ,  in  effect,  desires  that 
God  would  receive  his  spirit;  and  can  we  suppose  this  prayer 
to  be  unansv/ered,  or  that  he  was  not  immediately  received  in- 
to heaven  ? 

We  might  farther  have  shown  how  little  ground  they  have 
to  conclude  that  Christ  went  to  preach  the  gospel  to  those,  who, 
by  reason  of  the  darkness  of  the  Old  Testament-dispensation, 
were  detained  in  prison,  as  being  unfit  for  the  heavenly  state : 
but  the  falseness  of  tliis  su])position  has  been  considered  else- 
where,* and  therefore  pass  it  over  at  present.  And  as  for  that 
scripture,  which  they  bring  in  defence  hereof,  that  Christ  went 
and  preached  to  the  spirits  in  prison,  1  Pet.  iii.  19.  it  is  plain 
from  the  context,  that  the  apostle  means  nothing  else  thereby, 
but  his  sending  Noah  to  preach  to  the  old  world,  who  were 
disobedient,  and,  for  this,  were  sent  into  the  prison  of  hell, 
after  the  long-suffering  of  God  had  xvatted  on  them  xuhile  the 
ark  was  bui/ding.  How  easy  a  inatter  is  it  for  those,  who  re- 
gard but  the  analogy  of  faith,  or  the  context  of  those  scrip- 
tures, which  they  bring  in  defence  of  their  wild  absurdities,  to 
pretend  to  prove  any  thing  from  scripture !  («) 
*  See  Vol.  I.  page  54,  55,  and  page  209,  mtte. 

(a)  1  Peter  iii.  18.  describes  the  sufferings,  deatli,  and  resurrection  of  Christ, 
as  encouraci-ement  for  tlie  suflcrinij  saints.  l"here  are  no  prepositions  before  (ntpMy 
and  rnu/utOt  (flesh  and  spirit :)  our  translators  have  taken  the  former  as  tJie  da- 
tive of  the  part  affected,  the  hitter  as  tlie  dative  of  the  cause  ;  and  have  expressed 
tl)e  former  by  in,  the  latter  by  bxj.  Some  ])rei)osition,  or  prepositions  must  be  in- 
serted in  the  translation.  It  is  said,  to  preserve  tlie  antithesis,  the  same  should 
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As  to  what  they  say  concerning  Christ's  descending  into 
hell,  to  triumph  over  the  devils,  and  others,  who  were  there 
plunged  into  that  abyss  of  misery,  this  conjecture  has  no  foun- 
dation in  scripture.  We  read,  indeed  of  his  spoiling  principali- 
ties and  pQxvcrs^  and  making  a  shexv  of  than  openly ^  triumphing 
over  them;  but  it  was  in  his  cross,  and  not  in  hell,  Col.  ii.  15. 
and  elsewhere  of  his  destroying  him  that  had  the  power  of  death, 
that  is,  the  devil,  Heb.  ii.  14.  But  it  was  not  by  going  in  his 
own  Person  into  that  place,  where  he  is  detained  in  chains  of 
darkness ;  it  was  not  by  any  thing  done  by  him  after  his  death, 
but,  as  it  is  expressed,  by  death,  as  he  purchased  that  victory, 
which  he  obtained  over  him  on  the  cross,  which  was  the  seat 
of  his  triumph  in  this  respect ;  and  therefore  there  is  no  foun- 
dation to  assert  his  local  descent  into  hell. 

(2.)  The  most  probable  opinion  concerning  Christ's  descent 
into  hell,  which  I  cannot  but  acquiesce  in,  is  what  is  observed 
in  this  answer,  as  implying  his  continuing  in  the  state  of  the 
dead,  and  under  the  power  of  death  till  the  third  day.  The 
word  hell,  indeed,  in  our  English  tongue,  generally,  if  not  al- 
ways, signifies  that  place  of  torment,  which  they  are  adjudged 
to,  who  are  for  ever  excluded  from  the  divine  favour :  thus  it 
is  said,  concerning  the  rich  man  in  the  parable,  that  in  hell  he 
lift  up  his  eyes,  being  in  tor?nents,  Luke  xvi.  23.  But  the  He- 
'      ■  .....  .         I  , , ,  , 

be  repeated,  and  so  it  will  be ;  "  Was  quickened  in  the  Spirit,"  which  will  refer 
to  his  human  soul.  Rut  his  human  soul  was  not  dead,  and  could  not  be  quicken- 
ed. And  it  is  absurd  to  substitute  the  adjective  guicic,  (as  Dr.  Horscley  has  done) 
for  this  is  to  niake,  not  translate  scripture.  Nor  could  his  human  soul  quicken 
his  body ;  it  was  tlic  power  of  (Jod,  whether  we  understand  by  Spirit  bis  divine 
nature,  the  person  of  the  Father,  or  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Now  as  the  word  Spirit 
here  cannot  mean  his  human  soul,  this  passage  will  not  prove  that  it  went  to  any 
place,  or  prison,  whatever. 

JJt; -uthich,  (vcr.  ly.)  relates  to  the  Divine  Spirit:  he,  that  is,  Christ,  ve?ii 
(?rofiu5-u(  liaving  gone,)  preached  (this  is  also  the  indefinite  past  tcn.se)  :o  the  spi- 
ritu  in  prison.  The  omission  of  the  substantive  verb  makes  the  present  tense;  ;.!id 
the  spirits  here  spoken  of  were  still  in  prison,  at  tlie  time  of  the  v/riting  this  epistle, 
•j.u(l  therefore  whether  good  or  evil,  they  had  not  been  .srt  at  large  by  Christ  from 
their  imprisonment.  The  word  disohciiient  is  also  the  indefinite  participle.  WVnr, 
preached,  and  disobedient,  are  all  the  same  tense  ;  and,  commg  together,  evidcnt- 
iy  relate  to  the  same  time.  ni,7«  i;«  connect  them  with, and  pin  them  down  to  the 
time  of  the  verb  nfl«7e'rf,  which  is  the  untinishcd  :\c\wn,T.fns  •,paitiiig;\.\\c  tense, 
which  is  most  d«flnite,  and  in  this  case  actually  connecteil  with  ab.solute  time, 
to  wit,  "  in  tlie  daya  of  JS'oah."  The  f^oiug  forth,  tlie  pyrachiiip:,  and  the  disolv- 
ilience,  were  tberefi)re  all,  as  well  as  the  -waiting  of  (ioil,  in  the  dajs  of  Noali,  and 
rpt  between  the  death,  and  resurrection  of  CJhnst. 

The  reason  that  the  Apostle  fixes  on  the  tearful  cxamplcof  rejecting  divine  in- 
structions in  the  days  of  Noah,  was  probably  that  \u:\\\  hud  been  called  in  scrip- 
ture a  preacher  of  ri^hteounneis  ■  the  1/irtl  had  also  said  of  tliat  generation,  that 
his  Spirit  ahoiddnot  uhcav.i  atrive  rjith  tnuii,  which  implies,  that  his  Spirit  did  gn 
forth  with  the  preaching  of  that  are ;  and  their  disolx-dience  was  pmved  bv  tl»eir 
destruction  by  the  thlugr' ;  and  ihrlr  d'-ativ  in  imwn.u-pry  was  a  piijnfoi"  ihri? 
♦"verla.stiiig-  punlshm'-itt 
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•brew  and  Greek  words,*  which  we  often  translate  hell^  ha\'e 
not  only  that,  but  another  sense  affixed  to  them,  as  they  some- 
times signify  the  ^r^^t^c/  so  om' translators  frequently  render 
the  word;  as  when  Jacob  speaks  of  bringing  down  his  ^ ray 
hairs  with  sorroru  to  the  grave^  Gen.  xlii.  38.  and  elsewhere  it 
is  said,  The  Lord  killcth  and  maketh  alive  ;  he  hringeth  dorvnto 
grave^  and  hringeth  iip^  1  Sam.  ii.  6.  And  it  is  taken  for  the 
state  of  the  dead  :  thus  Jacob,  when  he  thought  that  his  son 
Joseph  was  torn  in  pieces,  without  being  laid  in  the  grave,  says, 
I  will  go  down  into  the  grave.,  unto  my  son^  Gen.  xxxvii.  35. 
There  are  many  other  places  in  which  the  Hebrew  word  is  so 
rendered ;  and  as  for  the  Greek  word,  that,  according  to  its 
proper  derivation  and  signification,  denotes  the  state  of  the  dead, 
or  the  unseen  state  :  thus  our  Saviour,  after  death,  continued 
in  the  state  of  the  dead,  his  soul  being  separate  from  his  body 
till  the  third  day,  when  his  state  of  humiliation  was  finished. 
This  leads  us  to  consider  Christ's  state  of  exaltation. 


Quest.  LI.  What  was  the  estate  of  Chrisfs  exaltation  ? 

Answ.  The  estate  of  Christ's  exaltation  comprehendeth  his 
resurrection,  ascension,  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Fa- 
ther, and  his  coining  again  to  judge  the  world. 

Quest.  LII.  Hoxu  was  Christ  exalted  in  his  resurrection  ? 

Answ.  Christ  was  exalted  in  his  resurrection,  in  that,  not  hav- 
ing seen  corruption  in  death,  of  which  it  was  not  possible  for 
him  to  be  held,  and  having  the  very  same  body  in  which  he 
suffered,  with  the  essential  properties  thereof,  but  without 
mortality  and  other  common  infirmities  belonging  to  this  life, 
really  united  to  his  soul,  he  rose  again  from  the  dead  the 
third  day,  by  his  own  power ;  whereby  he  declared  himself 
to  be  the  Son  of  God,  to  have  satisfied  divine  justice,  to  have 
vanquished  death,  and  him  that  had  the  power  of  it,  and  to 
be  Lord  of  quick  and  dead ;  all  which  he  did  as  a  public 
Person,  the  Head  of  his  church,  for  their  justification,  quick- 
ning  in  grace,  support  against  enemies,  and  to  assure  them 
of  their  resurrection  from  the  dead  at  the  last  day. 

THE  former  of  these  answers  containing  only  a  general  ac- 
count of  what  is  pai-ticularly  insisted  on  in  some  follow- 
ing answers,  we  pass  it  over,  and  proceed  to  consider  Christ  as 
exalted  in  his  resurrection.  And  accordingly  we  may  observe, 
I.  That  he  did  not  see  corruption  in  death.  Corruption  accor- 
ding to  our  common  acceptation  of  the  words  imports  two  things^ 
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1.  The  dissolution  of  the  frame  of  nature,  or  the  separation 
of  soul  and  body,  in  which  sense  every  one  that  dies  sees  cor- 
ruption ;  for  death  is  the  dissolution,  or  separation  of  the  two 
constituent  parts  of  man ;  which  therefore  the  apostle  calls  the 
dissolution  of  this  earthly  tabernacle^  2  Cor.  v.  1.  Now  when 
our  Saviour  is  said  not  to  see  corruption,  it  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood in  this  sense ;  because  he  really  died. 

2.  It  consists  principally  in  the  body's  being  putrified,  or 
turned  into  dust.  In  this  sense  it  is  said.  Thou  wilt  ?iot  suffer 
thine  Holy  One  to  see  corruption^  Acts  ii.  27.  which  is  explain- 
ed in  a  following  verse,  in  which  is  said,  that  his  Jlesh  did  not 
see  corruption.^  ver.  31.  i.  e.  he  did  not  continue  long  enough 
in  the  state  of  the  dead,  for  his  body  to  be  corrupted,  which  it 
would  have  been,  without  a  continued  miracle,  had  it  lain  many 
daj's  in  the  grave. 

If  it  be  objected,  that  to  lie  two  or  three  days  in  the  grave 
is  sufficient  to  contract  some  degree  of  corruption  ;  therefore 
Christ's  body  could  not,  in  all  respects,  be  free  from  corruption. 

To  this  we  answer,  that  there  was  a  peculiar  hand  of  provi- 
dence, in  keeping  it  from  being  corrupted,  during  that  short 
space  of  time,  in  which  it  continued  in  the  state  of  the  dead, 
which  was  an  indication  of  the  great  regard  Avhich  God  had  to 
him,  his  sufferings  therein  being  now  at  an  end.  But  there  may 
be  another  reason  hereof  assigned,  inasmuch  as  the  filth  of  sin 
is  sometimes  illustrated  by  things  putrified  and  corrupted,  to 
beget  in  us  a  d.testation  thereof;  therefore  God  would  not  suf- 
fer the  body  of  Christ  to  be  corrupted  ;  as  his  soul  had  not  the 
least  taint  of  moral  corruption  in  life,  it  was  not  expedient  that 
his  body  should  have  the  least  mark  or  emblem  of  it  in  death. 
And  it  was  also  necessary,  that  his  body  should  not  see  cor- 
ruption, by  being  turned  into  dust,  as  the  bodies  of  all  men  will 
be ;  otherwise  we  could  not  have  had  so  evident  a  proof,  that 
the  same  body  M'hich  died,  was  raised  again  from  the  dead, 
which  will  be  farther  insisted  on,  under  a  Ibllowing  head,  when 
we  consider  the  reason  why  he  rose  again  so  soon  as  the  third 
day. 

II.  It  was  not  possible  for  our  Saviour  to  be  held  any  longer 
under  the  power  u(  death  :  this  is  taken  from  Acts  ii.  24.  For 
the  understanding  whereof,  let  us  consider, 

1.  That  had  he  continued  always  under  the  power  of  death, 
it  would  have  argued  the  insufficiency  of  his  satisfaction,  so 
that  his  obedience  in  life,  and  his  sulTei  ings  in  death,  could  not 
have  attained  the  end  designed  thereby  ;  and  consequently  the 
infinite  worth  and  value  thereof  wouUl,  in  effect,  have  been  de- 
nied. Therefore  tlie  justice  of  God  being  fully  satisfied,  it  could 
not  refuse  to  release  him  out  of  prison,  that  is,  to  raise  him 
from  the  dead. 

Voj..  II.  J.L 
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2.  It  was  not  possible  that  he  should  be  held  any  longer  un- 
der the  power  of  death,  than  till  the  third  day,  because  tlie  pur- 
pose and  promise  of  God  must  have  its  accomplishment.  And, 
indeed,  he  was  given  to  understand,  before  he  suffered,  that  his 
body  should  be  detained  no  longer  in  the  grave ;  as  he  inti- 
naates  to  his  followers,  Destroy  this  temple^  and  in  three  days  1 
will  raise  it  up,  John  ii.  19.  This  event,  therefore,  was  propo- 
sed as  a  sign,  and  an  appeal  is  made  thereunto,  for  the  confir- 
mation of  his  mission  and  doctrine ;  therefore  it  was  impossi- 
ble that  he  should  be  held  any  longer  in  the  grave. 

III.  We  are  to  prove,  that  Christ  actually  rose  again  from 
the  dead.  The  tv/o  main  proofs,  necessary  to  support  our  faith 
herein,  are,  1.  A  sufficient  testimony  given  hereof  by  crea- 
tures, 2.  A  farther  confirmation  of  it  by  miracles,  which  are  a 
divine  testimony.  Both  these  \vt  have ;  and  it  may  be  farther 
observed,  that  the  great  ends  of  his  death  and  resurrection  are 
fully  obtained,  as  appears  by  daily  experience ;  all  which  af- 
forded us  unquestionable  matter  of  conviction. 

7'7r«?f,  As  to  the  former  sort  of  testimony.  It  was  attested 
by  sufficient,  undeniable  evidence ;  as, 

1.  By  two  angels,  who  were  sent  from  heaven,  as  the  first 
witnesses  thereof;  they  are  described  as  being  i?i  shining  gar- 
ments, xuha  said.  Why  seek  ye  the  livi?ig  ajnong  the  dead?  he 
is  not  here,  but  is  risen,  Luke  xxiv.  4 — 6.  They  are  called  in- 
deed, tzvo  men,  because  they  appeared  in  human  form  ;  but  ano- 
ther evangelist  calls  them  txvo  angels,  John  xx.  12. 

2.  It  was  attested,  by  several  men  and  women,  who  were  his 
familiar  friends  and  followers  before  his  death,  and  saw  and 
conversed  with  him,  after  his  resurrection,  and  therefore  had 
sufficient  proof  that  it  was  he  who  suffered  that  was  raised  from 
the  dead.  And,  lest  the  testimony  of  his  apostles  should  not  be 
reckoned  sufficient,  though  there  were  enough  of  them  to  attest 
this  matter,  he  was  afterwards  seen  by  a  great  number,  namely. 
Above  Jive  hundred  brethren  at  once,  1  Cor.  xv.  6.  and  surely, 
•all  these  could  not  be  deceived,  in  a  matter  of  which  it  was  ne- 
cessary for  themselves,  as  well  as  others,  that  they  should  have 
the  fullest  conviction. 

Now  that  it  was  morally  impossible,  that  his  disciples,  in 
particular,  should  he  imposed  on,  will  farther  appear,  if  we 
consider, 

(1.)  That  they  were  his  intimate  associates;  it  was  for  this 
reason,  among  others,  that  providence  ordered  that  he  should 
appear  to,  and  converse  mostly  with  them  :  had  he  appeared 
to  others,  who  never  knew  him  before,  and  told  them  that  he 
was  risen  from  the  dead,  though  they  could  not  question  his 
being  alive,  whilst  they  conversed  v/ith  him ;  yet  they  might 
doubt  whether  he  war.  the  same  person  who  died,  and  so  was 
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raised  from  the  dead :  and  it  cannot  well  be  conceived  that  such 
could  receive  a  full  conviction,  as  to  this  matter,  without  a  mi- 
racle ;  but,  when  he  appeared  to  those  who  were  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  him,  before  his  death,  the  conviction  is  easy  and 
natural ;  for, 

If  his  countenance,  or  outward  appearance,  as  much  resem- 
bled what  it  was  before  his  death,  as  ours  after  a  fit  of  sickness 
does  what  it  was  before ;  then  his  aspect,  or  external  appearance 
to  them,  would  afford  such  matter  of  conviction,  as  very  few 
pretend  to  gainsay ;  especially,  considering  it  was  but  three  days 
since  they  saw  him,  before  he  was  crucified.  But  it  may  be  ob- 
jected to  this,  that  his  countenance  was  so  altered,  that  it  was 
hard  to  know  him  by  it,  insomuch  that  Mary,  one  of  his  inti- 
mate acquaintance,  when  she  first  saw  him,  mistook  him  for 
the  gardener,  John  xx.  14,  15.  and  it  is  said,  that,  after  this  he 
appeared  VI  another  form  nnto  txvo  ofthem^  Mark  xvi.  V2. 

As  to  the  former  of  these  scriptures,  Mary  might  easily  mis- 
take him  for  another  person,  through  surprize,  and  not  look- 
ing stcdfastly  on  him,  ai:  not  expecting  to  see  him.  This  l:er 
mistake,  therefore,  may  easily  be  accounted  for,  though  we 
suppose  his  countenance  not  much  to  differ  from  what  it  was 
before  his  death. 

As  to  ilie  other  scripture,  which  speaks  of  his  appearing,  in 
another  form^  to  two  of  his  disciples,  as  they  walked  into  the 
country;  this  is  mentioned,  with  some  particular  enlargement, 
by  the  evangelist  Luke,  together  with  the  conversation  our  Sa- 
viour had  with  them ;  and  it  is  observed,  that  their  eyca  were 
hoUkn^  that  theif  should  not  know  him^  Luke  xxiv.  16.  and  that 
afterwards  their  ej/es  rvere  opened  and  they  ktieiv  himy  ver.  ^l, 
Mav  we  not,  from  hence,  suppose,  that  there  v/as  something 
preternatural,  either  in  the  change  of  Christ's  countenance,  to 
the  end  that,  at  first,  they  should  not  know  him ;  or  else,  that 
there  was  some  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  disciples,  that 
prevented  their  knowing  him  ?  If  the  former  of  these  be  sup- 
posed, as  agreeable  to  St.  Mark's  words,  relating  to  his  appeal- 
ing in  another  form  ;  this  miracle  will  not  give  sufficient  occa- 
sion for  us  to  conclude  that  our  Saviour's  countenance  was  sv 
much  altered,  when,  in  other  instances,  he  appeared  to  his  dis- 
ciples, that  it  was  impossible  that  they  should  know  him  there- 
by :  but,  if  this  should  be  allowed;  or,  if  it  should  be  objcc 
ted,  that  the  most  intimate  friends  may  mistxike  the  person 
whom  thev  see,  if  tliere  be  nothing  else  to  judge  by,  but  the 
likeness  of  his  countenance,  to  what  it  was  before;  then  let 
Us  add, 

(2.)  That  our  Saviour  nr)t  only  appeared  to  his  disciples,  but 
conversed  with  them,  and  lirought  to  their  remembrance  what 
had  passed  between  him  and  them  before  his  diaih  :  th-jv  he 
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says,  These  are  the  -words  that  I  spake  unto  you  while  Iivas  yet 
with  you,  &c.  Luke  xxiv.  44.  Now,  when  a  person  not  only 
discovers  himself  to  others,  but  brings  to  mind  private  convei-- 
sation  that  had  before  passed  between  them,  at  particular  times 
and  places ;  this  leaves  no  ground  to  doubt  whether  it  be  the 
same  person,  or  no.  Therefore  his  appearing  to,  and  conver- 
sing with  his  intimate,  particular  friends,  and  calling  to  mind 
former  conversation  held  with  them  before  his  death,  proves 
that  he  was  the  same  Person  that  had  lived  before ;  and  con- 
sequently they  might  be  as  sure  that  he  was  raised  from  the 
dead,  as  they  were  that  he  died. 

3.  Those  persons,  who,  after  his  resurrection,  were  witnesses 
to  the  truth  hereof  to  the  world,  were  very  worthy  of  credit ;  for, 

(1.)  They  were  of  such  a  temper,  that  they  would  believe  no- 
thing themselves,  but  upon  the  fullest  evidence ;  and  this  they 
liad  to  such  an  extreme,  as  is  uncommon  ;  providence  so  order- 
ing it,  that  we  might,  from  thence,  be  more  sure  that  we  were 
not  imposed  on  by  their  report.  They  were  incredulous,  even 
to  a  fault ;  for, 

1st,  Though  they  had  sufficient  intimation  given  them,  that 
our  Saviour  would  rise  from  the  dead,  at  that  time  that  he  real- 
ly did,  and  were  also  credibly  informed  by  the  women,  who 
had  an  account  hereof  from  the  angel,  that  he  was  risen ;  yet 
it  is  said.  Their  words  seemed  to  them  as  idle  talcs,  and  they 
believed  them  not,  chap.  xxiv.  11. 

^dly.  After  they  had  received  a  farther  account  of  this  mat- 
ter, from  those  two  disciples,  who  conversed  with  him,  going 
to  Emmaus,  and  therefore  had  sufficient  ground,  from  them,  to 
conclude  that  he  was  risen  from  the  dead;  yet,  when  our  Sa 
viour,  at  the  same  time  that  they  were  reporting  this  matter  to 
them,  appeared  in  the  midst  of  them,  they  were  terrified,  as  if 
they  had  seen  a  spirit,  Luke  xxiv.  36,  ^7.  This  farther  disco- 
vers how  much  they  were  disinclined  to  believe  any  thing, 
without  greater  evidence  than  what  is  generally  demanded  in 
like  cases. 

2dly,  The  report  given  by  the  rest  of  the  disciples  to  Tho- 
mas, concerning  his  resurrection,  and  his  having  appeared  to 
them,  and  conversed  with  them,  which  was  a  sufficient  ground 
to  induce  any  one  to  believe  it,  was  not,  in  the  least  regarded 
by  him,  who  determined,  that  unless  he  saw  in  his  hands  the 
print  of  the  nails,  and  put  his  finger  into  the  print  of  the  naih\ 
and  thrust  his  hand  into  his  side,  lie  would  not  believe  ;  in  which 
he  was  afterwards  indulged  by  our  Saviour  for  his  conviction. 
All  these  things  are  plain  proofs  that  the  disciples,  who  were 
to  be  witnesses  of  this  matter,  were  not  persons  of  such  a  tem- 
]per,  as  that  they  might  easily  be  imposed  on,  and  therefore  their 
report  is  more  convincing  to  us. 
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(2.)  They  were  men  of  an  unspotted  character,  unblemished 
honesty  and  integrity,  which  is  a  very  necessary  circumstance 
to  be  regarded,  in  those  who  are  evidences  to  any  matters  of 
fact :  their  conversation  was  subject  to  the  inspection  of  their 
most  inveterate  enemies,  who,  il  they  could  have  found  any 
thing  blame-worthy  therein,  would,  doubtless,  have  alleged  it 
against  them,  as  an  expedient  to  have  brought  their  persons 
and  doctrines  into  disrepute,  which  would  have  had  a  tenden- 
cy to  sap  the  very  foundation  of  the  Christian  religion;  and 
the  Jews  need  not  have  had  recourse  to  persecution,  or  called 
in  the  aid  of  the  civil  magistrate  to  silence  them,  if  they  could 
have  produced  any  instances  of  dishonesty,  or  want  of  integri- 
ty, in  their  character.  The  apostle  Peter,  who  w^as  one  of  the 
witnesses  to  this  truth,  appeals  to  the  world  in  the  behalf  of 
himself  and  the  rest  of  the  apostles,  when  he  sajs,  JVe  have  not 
followed  cunningly  devised  fables^  xvhen  xve  made  knoxvn  unto 
7jOU  the  poxver  and  coini7ig  of  our  Lord  jfe&us  Christy  but  rvcre 
ei/e-zuitnesses  of  his  Majesti/^  2  Pet.  i.  18.  and,  indeed,  their 
writings  discover  not  only  great  integrity,  but  holiness,  and 
therefore  the  same  apostle  styles  them  all,  Holy  7n6n  of  Gody 
ver.  21. 

(3.)  They  could  not  be  supposed  to  have  the  least  prospect 
of  advantage  by  deceiving  the  \vorld,  as  to  this  matter;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  to  look  for  nothing  else  but  the  greatest 
degree  of  opposition,  both  from  the  Jews  and  the  Heathen. 
The  former,  who  had  always  been  such  enemies  to  their  Lord 
and  Master,  would,  doubtless,  be  so  to  them  ;  and,  besides  this, 
they  reckoned  it  their  interest  to  oppose  and  persecute  every 
one  who  propagated  this  doctrine,  inasmuch  as  they  apprehen- 
ded, that,  if  the  world  believed  it,  it  would  fasten  an  eternal 
mark  of  infamy  upon  them ;  and  they  were  also  apprehensive, 
that  it  would  bring-  on  them  the  guilt  of  his  blood,  that  is,  the 
deserved  punishment  thereof.  Acts  v.  28.  If  any  one  should 
object,  that  they  might  have  some  view  to  their  ovnx  interest, 
when  they  first  became  Christ's  disciples,  or  expect  some  se- 
cular advantage,  by  being  the  subjects  of  his  kingdom,  as  ap- 
prehending that  it  was  of  a  temporal  nature ;  this  they  had  not 
any  ground  for  from  him.  Besides,  since  his  crucifixion,  all 
expectations  of  that  kind  were  at  an  end ;  and  therefore  their 
reporting  that  he  was  risen  from  the  dead,  it  he  had  not  been  so, 
would  have  been  to  invent  a  lie,  contrary  to  their  own  interest. 

Moreover,  they  would  herein  not  only  have  imposed  on 
others,  but  have  incurred  the  divine  displeasure,  and  ruined 
their  own  souls,  the  h;ip]>iness  whereof  was  equally  concerned 
in  the  truth  of  their  testimony  with  that  of  ours  ;  and  none  can 
suppose  that  they  ever  appeared  so  desperate,  as  not  to  regard 
Vhat  became  of  them.  f'.thi-'S  In  th+c;  or  n»in»J'or  world. 
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Thus  we  have  considered  the  testimony  of  those  apostles, 
who  saw  and  conversed  with  Christ  after  his  resurrection,  to- 
gether with  their  respective  character,  as  witnesses  hereof.  And 
to  them  we  have  the  addition  of  another  witness  to  this  truth, 
namely,  the  apostle  Paul,  who  saw  him  in  an  extraordinary 
manner,  after  his  ascension  into  heaven,  and  heard  his  voice, 
saying,  Saul^  Saul.,  why  persecutest  thou  me  f  lam  yesus^  whom 
thou persecutest^  chap.  xxvi.  14 — 16.  upon  this  occasion  he  says, 
concerning  himself.  Last  of  all  he  xvas  seen  of  me  also.,  as  of  one 
born  out  of  due  time.,  1  Cor.  xv.  8.  that  is,  one  V\^ho  had  this 
qualification  for  the  apostleship,  or  his  being  a  witness  to  Christ's 
resurrection,  after  that  time,  in  which  others  were  qualified  to 
bear  their  testimony  hereunto,  that  is,  after  his  ascension  into 
heaven.  And  we  may  observe,  concerning  this  witness,  that  he 
was  well  known,  by  all  the  Jews,  to  have  been  one  of  the  most 
inveterate  enemies  to  Christianity  in  the  world ;  which  he  fre- 
quently afterwards  took  occasion  to  mention,  that  so  his  testi- 
mony might  be  more  regarded ;  and,  indeed,  nothing  short  of 
the  fullest  evidence,  as  to  this  matter,  could  induce  him  to  fore- 
go his  secular  interest,  and  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  apos- 
tles, to  expose  himself  to  the  loss  of  all  things,  in  defence  of 
this  truth. 

And,  now  we  are  speaking  concerning  the  witnesses  to 
Christ's  resurrection,  and  the  apostle  Paul,  as  attesting  this, 
from  his  having  seen  him  in  glorified  state,  we  may  take  notice 
of  one  more  evidence  hereunto,  namely,  the  blessed  martyr  Ste- 
phen, who  declared,  in  the  presence  of  his  enraged  enemies. 
Behold.,  I  see  the  heavens  opened.,  and  the  Son  of  man  sta7iding 
on  the  right  hand  of  God.,  Acts  vii.  56.  He  was,  doubtless,  one 
of  the  holiest,  and  most  upright  men  in  his  day ;  and,  when  he 
gave  this  testimony,  it  is  said,  in  the  foregoing  words.  He  zva.<f 
full  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  certainly  the  Holy  Ghost,  would 
not  suggest  a  falsity  to  him :  and  this  he  spake  when  ready  to 
expire,  and,  at  such  a  time,  men  are  under  no  temptation  to 
deceive  the  world ;  so  that  if,  at  any  time,  they  are  to  be  be- 
lieved, it  is  then,  when  they  are  in  the  most  serious  frame,  and 
thoughtful  about  the  world  into  which  they  are  immediately 
passing.  Thus  concerning  the  testimony  of  Christ's  friends  and 
followers  to  his  resurrection. 

And,  to  this,  we  might  add  the  testimony  of  enemies  them- 
selves hereunto;  they  were  forced  to  own  this  truth,  though  it 
was  so  much  against  their  own  interest,  and  made  their  crime, 
in  crucifying  him  appear  so  black  and  heinous.  Thus  we  may 
observe,  that  when  Christ  was  buried,  the  Jews  desired  Pilate, 
from  the  intimation  which  they  before  had  received,  that  he 
was  to  rise  again  after  three  days,  that  his  sepulchre  should  be 
made  sure  till  that  time,  which  was  done  accorcUngly ;  a  stone 
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rolled  to  the  mouth  thereof,  and  sealed,  and  a  watch  appointed 
to  guard  it;  and  these  were  Jews,  as  Pilate  says,  Te  have  a 
xvatc/i^  go  your  way^  make  it  as  sure  as  you  can,  Matt,  xxvii. 
65.  He  did  not  order  Christ's  friends  and  followers  to  watch 
the  sepulchre,  but  his  enemies ;  and  it  is  observed,  concerning 
them,  that  when  the  stone  was  rolled  from  the  door  of  the  se- 
pulchre, by  the  ministry  of  an  angel,  the  keepers,  or  the  watch 
which  Pilate  had  set,  did  shake  and  becajiie  as  dead  men,  chap, 
xxviii.  4.  or  were  ready  to  die  with  fear.  This  could  not  throw 
them  into  a  sleep,  for  fear  awakens,  rather  than  stupifies  the 
passions;  upon  this  it  is  said,  Some  of  the  tuatch  cayne  into  the 
city,  and  shewed  unto  the  chief  priests  the  things  that  were  done; 
and  when  they  had  assembled  together,  and  had  taken  counsel, 
theij  gave  large  money  unto  the  soldiers,  saying.  Say  ye,  his 
disciples  came  by  night,  and  stole  him  away,  xvhile  we  slept ; 
and,  since  this  would  render  them  liable  to  the  governor's  re- 
sentment, and  some  degree  of  punishment  for  their  not  attend- 
ing their  respective  post,  with  that  watchfulness  that  was  ne- 
cessary, they  add.  We  will  persuade  him  and  secure  you;  upon. 
Avhich  it  is  said,  They  took  the  money,  and  did  as  they  xvere 
taught ;  and  this  saying  is  commonly  reported  among  tht  Jeivs 
tcntil  this  day.  This  is  the  most  stupid  and  absurd  method  that 
could  be  taken,  to  discountenance  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  re- 
sjirrection ;  and,  indeed  it  contains  a  proof  thereof :  the  soldiers, 
at  first,  reported  matter  of  fact ;  but  the  evasion  thereof  con- 
futes itself.  JNIust  we  not  suppose,  that  there  were  a  consider- 
hlc  number  that  watched  the  sepulchre  ?  Doubtless,  they  would 
take  care  to  have  several  there  present,  lest  those  who  might 
come  to  steal  him  away  should  be  too  strong  for  them  :  and,  if 
there  were  several  of  them  present,  could  they  be  all  asleep  at 
the  same  time  ?  and  could  the  tomb  be  opened,  which  they  had 
made  stronger  than  ordinary,  and  the  stone  rolled  from  it,  and 
yet  none  of  them  be  awakened  out  of  their  sleep  ?  Besides,  if 
they  were  asleep,  their  evidence,  that  Christ  was,  at  the  same 
time,  stolen  away  l)y  his  disciples,  is  too  ridiculous  to  be  re- 
garded by  any,  who  consider  what  sort  of  evidence  deserves  to 
be  credited ;  for  how  could  they  know  what  was  done  when 
they  were  asleep  ?  Thus  concerning  the  testimony  given  to 
Christ's  resurrection,  both  by  angels  and  men.  We  px-oceed  to 
consider. 

Secondly,  How  it  was  confirmed  by  miracles,  which  are  no 
other  tlum  a  divine  testimony.  Tlie  former  sort  of  evidence,  in- 
deed, is  suflicicnt  to  convince  anv  one,  who  does  not  give  way 
to  the  greatest  degree  of  scejiticism  :  but  yet  we  have  farther 
jn-oof  of  it ;  for,  as  the  apostle  says,  If  we  receive  the  xi'i^ness 
of  7ncn,  the  witness  of  God  is  greater,  1  John  v.  19.  Now  Ciod 
liimself  has  been  pleased  to  set  his  seal  to  this  truth,  or  to  con- 
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firm  it  by  the  extraordinary  testimony  of  miracles,  which  wei»c 
wrought  by  the  apostles  ;  which  was,  in  some  respect,  necessa- 
ry, that  the  faith  of  those,  who  were  to  be  convinced  thereby, 
might  be  properly  divine,  and  therefore  founded  on  greater  evi- 
dence than  that  of  human  testimony,  liow  undeniable  soever  it 
tvere :  tnus  it  is  said,  that  ivith  great  poruer  gave  the  apostles 
rvitness  of  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord  Jesiis^  Acts  iv.  33.  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,  in  particular,  by  whose  immediate  efficiency 
these  miracles  were  wrought,  is  said  to  be  a  witness  hereunto : 
thus  the  apostles  say.  We  are  his  xvitnesses  of  these  things^  and 
no  is  also  the  Holy  Ghost^  xvhom  God  hath  given  to  them  that 
obey  him,  chap.  v.  32.  the  meaning  of  which  is,  we  are  speaking 
and  acting  by  the  immediate  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  confirm- 
ing to  you  this  great  truth.  And,  indeed,  those  miraculous  gifts 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  were  an  extraordinary  means  for  the  convic- 
tion of  the  world  concerning  this  truth ;  which  our  Saviour  gave 
bis  followers  ground  to  expect,  at  this  time,  before  his  death, 
when  he  spake  concerning  the  Spirit,  which  was  not  before  given, 
John  vii.  36.  that  is,  not  in  so  great  a  degree,  so  as  to  enable  them 
to  speak  with  divers  tongues,  and  work  various  sorts  of  miracles, 
beyond  what  they  had  done  before  ;  accordingly  it  is  said,  The 
Holy  Ghost  was  not  yet,  or  before  xhi's,,  given,  because  that  Jesus 
xvas  not  glorified.  This  Christ  also  promised  them,  immediate- 
ly before  his  ascension  into  heaven,  that  these  signs  shall  fol- 
low them  that  believe;  in  7ny  name  shall  they  cast  out  devils; 
thetf  shall  speak  xvith  new  tongues,  they  shall  take  up  serpents, 
and,  if  they  drink  any  deadly  thing,  it  shall  not  hurt  them  ;  they 
shall  lay  hands,  and  iheij  shall  recover,  Mark  xvi.  17",  18.  These 
miracles  are  called  signs,  as  ordained  to  signify  or  give  a  proof 
of  Christ's  resurrection ;  and  they  are  said  to  be  wrought  by 
them,  who  had  the  faith  of  miracles,  believed  it  themselves, 
and  hereby  induced  others  to  believe  it ;  and  also  they  wrought 
them  in  his  name,  with  a  design  to  set  forth  his  glory,  which 
could  not  have  been  evinced  hereby,  had  he  not  been  risen  from 
the  dead. 

And  to  this  we  may  add,  that  all  the  gifts  and  graces  of  the 
Spirit,  which  believers  are  made  partakers  of,  are  convincing 
evidences  of  this  doctrine.  But  this  will  be  considered  under 
a  following  head,  when  we  speak  to  the  latter  part  of  this  an- 
swer, respecting  the  fruits  and  consequences  of  Christ's  resur- 
rection, which  the  church,  in  all  the  ages,  thereof,  experiences, 
whereby  the  work  of  grace  is  begun,  carried  on,  and  perfected 
in  them  ;  which  leads  us  to  consider, 

IV.  The  properties  of  the  body  of  Christ,  as  thus  raised 
from  the  dead,  as  it  is  said,  in  this  answer,  that  the  same  body 
v/as  raised  again,  with  all  the  essential  properties  thereof,  but 
without  mortality,  and  othjr  common  infirmities  belonging  to 
this  life. 
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1.  It  was  the  same  body  which  suffered  that  was  raised  from 
the  dead,  odierwise  it  could  not  be  called  a  resurrection :  thus 
the  apostle  Paul,  speaking  concerning  the  general  resurrection 
at  the  last  day,  compares  it  to  the  springing  up  of  seed,  1  Cor. 
XV.  37,  o8.  that  is  sown  in  the  ground,  which,  though  it  be 
very  much  altered,  as  to  its  shape,  and  many  accidental  pro- 
perties, yet  it  is  the  same  for  substance  that  was  sown ;  ac- 
cordingly, every  seed  hath  its  own  body ;  the  matter  is  the 
same,  though  the  form  be  different. 

2.  When  it  is  said,  that  the  body  of  Christ  had  the  same  es- 
sential properties  which  it  had  before  his  death,  we  are  to  un- 
derstand hereby,  that  it  was  material,  and  endowed  with  the 
same  senses  that  it  had  before,  which  were  exercised  in  the 
same  manner,  though  it  may  be,  in  a  greater  degree. 

3.  It  is  farther  observed,  that  it  had  not  the  same  accidental 
properties  which  belonged  to  it  before  ;  for  it  was  without  mor- 
tality, and  other  infirmities  of  this  life ;  thus  the  apostle  speaks, 
concerning  the  resurrection  of  all  believers  to  this  purpose.  It 
is  sown  in  corruption^  it  is  raised  in  incorruption ;  it  is  soxvn 
in  dishonour .^  it  is  raised  in  glory  ;  it  is  soxvn  in  -weakness^  it  is 
raised  in  pozuer  /  it  is  sown  a  natural  hodtj^  it  is  raised  a  spi- 
ritual body,  ver.  42 — 4'4.  and  it  is  said  in  particular,  concern- 
ing our  Saviour,  that,  btring  raised  from  the  dead,  he  dieth  ?io 
more,  Rom.  vi.  9.  that  is,  he  was  raised  immortal.  And  as  be- 
lievers, after  their  resurrection  from  the  dead,  shall  be  delivered 
from  the  common  infirmities  of  life,  such  as  hunger,  thirst, 
pain,  sickness,  and  the  like ;  much  more  may  we  conclude  that 
our  Saviour  was  so  :  but  how  far  his  human  nature  was  chan- 
ged as  to  all  the  properties  thereof,  it  is  not  for  us  to  pretend 
to  determine,  nor  ought  we  to  be  too  inquisitive  about  it;  ne- 
vertheless, we  may  conclude,  that  though  it  was  raised  incor- 
ruptible and  immortal,  and  exempted  from  the  common  infir- 
mities of  this  life ;  yet  it  was  not,  while  here  on  earth,  clothed 
with  that  lustre  and  glory  which  was  put  upon  it,  when  he  as- 
cended into  heaven;  the  reason  of  which  might  probably  be 
this,  that  he  might  converse  with  men,  or  that  they  migiit  be 
able  to  bear  his  presence,  which  they  could  not  have  done,  had 
his  body  been  so  glorious,  as  it  is  now  at  present,  since  his 
ascensi(jn  into  heaven. 

V.  It  is  farther  observed,  that  Christ  was  raised  from  the 
dead  on  the  third  day,  that  is,  he  continued  in  the  state  of  the 
dead,  from  the  evening  of  the  sixth  day,  to  the  morning  of  the 
first,  which  is  the  Christian  Sabbath  :  thus  the  day  on  whicli 
Christ  died  is  said  to  I)c  the  preparation,  and  the  Sabbath  drem- 
071,  Luke  xxiii.  54.  wiiicli  another  Kvangelist  explains,  and  says. 
It  was  the  preparation,  that  is;  the  day  before  the  Sabbath,  Mark 
XV.  42.  The  reasou  why  the  day  before  the  Sabbath  is  so  call- 
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ed,  is,  because  it  was  the  day  wherein  they  prepared  every  thing 
that  was  necessary  for  the  solemnity  of  the  day  following,  and 
gave  a  dispatch  to  their  worldly  affairs,  that  they  might  not  be 
embarrassed  therewith,  and  that  by  fore-thought  and  medita- 
tion on  the  Avork  of  that  day,  they  might  be  better  prepared. 
This  was  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  week,  and  Christ  died  in  the 
evening,  not  long  before  sun-set ;  and  it  is  also  said,  that  he 
rose  again  from  the  dead  when  the  seventh  day  was  past,  very 
early  in  the  morning  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  chap.  xvi. 
1,2.  so  that  our  Saviour  continued  in  the  state  of  the  dead  « 
part  of  the  sixth,  the  whole  seventh,  and  a  part  of  the  first  day 
of  the  v/eek ;  upon  which  account  he  is  said  to  rise  again  on 
the  third  day,  1  Cor.  xv.  4.  that  is,  the  third  day,  inclusive  of 
the  day  of  his  death,  and  that  of  his  resurrection.  The  learned 
bishop  Pearson,  in  his  marginal  notes  on  the  fifth  article  of  the 
Creed,  illustrates  it  by  a  tertian,  or  third-day  ague,  which  is 
so  called,  though  there  be  but  one  day's  intermission  between 
the  paroxisms  thereof,  and  so  the  first  and  third  day  are  both 
included  in  the  computation.  This  is  farther  illustrated  by  him 
and  others,  who  treat  on  this  subject,  viz.  that  the  scripture  of- 
ten speaks  of  a  number  of  days,  inclusive  of  the  first  and  last  j  as 
when  it  is  said.  When  eight  days  xvere  accomplished^  our  Saviour 
■zvas  circumcised,  Luke  xii,  21.  including  the  days  of  his  birth 
and  circumcision,  between  which  six  days  intervened.*  Thus 
our  Saviour  continued  three  days  in  the  state  of  the  dead,  in- 
clusive of  the  first  and  lastj  or,  he  rose  again,  the  third  day, 
according  to  the  scriptures. 

We  shall  now  consider  what  reasons  may  be  assigned  why 
providence  ordered  that  Christ  should  continue  three  days,  and 
HO  longer,  in  the  state  of  the  dead. 

1.  It  seems  agreeable  to  the  wisdom  of  God  that  there  should 
be  some  space  of  time  betv/een  his  death  and  resurrection,  that 
so  there  might  be  a  suflicient  evidence  that  he  was  really  dead, 
since  much  depends  on  our  belief  theieof.  He  might  have  brea- 
thed forth  his  soul  into  the  hands  of  God  one  moment,  and  re- 
ceived it  again,  as  raised  from  the  dead,  the  next :  but  God,  in 
wisdom,  ordered  it  otherwise ;  for,  had  he  expired,  a«d  rose 
"from  the  dead,  in  so  short  a  time^  it  might  have  been  ques- 
tioned whether  he  died  or  no ;  v/hereas  his  lying  in  the  grave 
till  the  third  day,  puts  this  matter  beyond  all  dispute. 

2.  It  v/as  agreeable  to  the  goodness  and  care  of  providence 
that  our  Saviour  should  not  continue  too  long  in  the  state  of 

*  This  observation  is  of  uce  for  the  explaining  the  sense  of  several  scriptures^ 
'ivhich  contain  a  seeming  contra  diet  lr,7>  bettueen  tfiem  :  thua,  in  fjvke  ix.  28.  it  is  said, 
About  eig'ht  d^'s  at'ler  these  saying-s,  Jesus  took  Peter  and  John  and  James,  and 
went  up  into  a  mountain  to  pray ;  -mfiei-eas  JMark  says,  in  chap.  ix.  2.  that  this  wa* 
dtme  after  six  days,  L^ike  speaks  nf  the  eight  days,  inclusive  of  the  first  and  last  i 
^'^urh  r^echv  cfe^ght  dav?,  exclusive  rfthem,  bv'.h^  ~jj].;ch  /•?  br;t  ^1-cc  days. 
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tiie  de^d :  had  he  continued  several  years  in  the  grave,  there 
could  not  have  been  an  appeal  to  his  resurrection,  during  all 
that  space  of  time,  to  conlirm  the  faith  of  his  people  concern- 
ing his  mission.  God  would  not  keep  his  people  too  long  in 
suspense,  whether  it  was  he  that  was  to  redeem  Israel ;  nor 
would  he  too  long  delay  the  pouring  forth  of  his  Spirit,  or  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel,  which  were  designed  to  be  deferred 
till  Christ's  rising  from  the  dead  ;  and  it  seems  most  convenient 
that  he  should  soon  rise  from  the  dead,  that  is,  on  the  third 
day,  that  the  world  might  have  a  convincing  proof  of  his  re- 
surrection, while  his  death  was  fresh  in  their  memories,  and 
the  subject-matter  of  the  discourse  of  all  the  world.  And  they,, 
having  been  told  of  this  before-hand,  were,  or  ought  to  have 
been  in  expectation  of  this  wonderful  and  glorious  event ;  and 
consequently  it  would  be  an  expedient  for  their  greater  con- 
viction. 

O'oje.ct.  To  what  has  been  said  concerning  Christ's  arising 
again  on  the  third  day,  so  as  that  he  lay  but  one  whole  day  in 
the  grave,  and  a  part  of  two  days,  it  is  objected,  that  he  is  said, 
in  Matt.  xii.  40.  to  be  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  heart 
of  the  earthy  which  includes  a  longer  time  than  what  is  before 
mentioned ;  therefore  he  was  cruciiied  on  the  fifth  day  of  the 
week,  not  on  the  sixth ;  and  it  is  also  contraiy  to  what  has  been 
said  concerning  h:i>  being  crucified  on  the  preparation  before 
the  Sabbath. 

Ans7v.  In  answer  to  this  objection,  let  it  be  considered, 
1.  That  it  cannot  be  denied,  according  to  the  scripture-ac- 
count of  time,  that  tiie  measure  of  a  day  contains  the  space  of 
time,  from  one  evening  to  the  next,  which  is  twenty-four  hours. 
This  we  call  a  natural  day,  the  night  being  the  first  part  there- 
of, and  not  the  morning  according  to  our  computation,  as  we 
reckon  a  day  to  contain  the  space  of  time  from  one  morning  to 
the  next.  The  reason  why  the  Jews  thus  begin  their  day,  is, 
because  it  is  said,  l^he  evening  and  the  morning  xvere  the  first 
day^  Gen.  i.  5.  and  the  Sabbath  day  was  reckoned  to  continue 
the  space  of  time,  from  the  evening  of  the  sixth  day,  to  the 
evening  of  the  seventh,  viz.  from  sun-set  to  sun-set;  as  it  is 
said,  I'rom  even  unto  even  shall  ye  celebrate  your  sabbath^  Lev. 
xxiii.  32.  This  farther  appears,  from  what  is  said  concerning 
our  Saviour's  going  into  Cdpernaiim^  and,  on  the  Sabbath  day^ 
entering  into  the  synagogue^  and  teaching ;  whereas  it  is  said, 
in  a  following  verse,  W'lun  the  Sabbath  was  ovcr^  they  brought 
ttnto  him  all  that  ivere  diseased  and  possessed  xvith  devils  ;*  and 
the  city  ivas  gathered  together  at  the  door^  and  he  healed  many 
that  xvere  sici  of  divers  diseases^  he.  Mark  i.  21.  compared 
Avitii  ver.  32 — 34.  from  whence  it  appears,  that  the  Sabbath 
was  over  at  sun-set  that  •J;i\'  ;  l«ir  the  Jews,  thinking  it  unlaw- 
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fill  to  heal  on  the  Sabbath  day,  as  they  expressly  say  else- 
where, would  not  bring  those  who  had  diseases  to  be  healed 
till  the  Sabbath  was  past. 

2.  When  a  whole  natural  day,  consisting  of  twenty-four 
hours,  is  spoken  of  in  scripture,  it  is  generally  called  a  day  and 
a  night,  or  aii  evening  and  a  morning.  The  Jews  have  no  com- 
pound word  to  express  this  by,  as  the  Greeks  *  have :  thus  it 
is  said.  Unto  two  thousand  and  three  hundred  daijs^  then  shall 
the  sanctuary  be  cleansed^  Dan,  viii.  14.  The  word  which  we 
render  days^  in  the  Hebrew,  signifies,  as  our  marginal  reference 
observes,  evening  mornings  or  so  many  spaces  of  time,  each  of 
which  consists  of  evening  and  morning;  and  elsewhere  it  is 
said,  that  Moses  was  upon  the  vc\onx\t  forty  days  and  forty 
iiights^  Exod.  xxiv.  28.  that  is,  forty  of  those  spaces  of  time, 
which  we  call  days,  each  of  which  make  a  day  and  a  night ; 
so  that  a  day  and  a  night,  according  to  the  Hebrew  way  of 
speaking,  imports  no  more  than  a  day  ;  therefore,  when  our 
Saviour  is  said  to  be  three  daj's  and  three  nights  in  the  heart 
of  the  earth,  it  is  an  hebraism,  which  signifies  no  more  than 
three  days,  or  three  of  those  spaces  of  time,  each  of  which  be- 
ing compleated,  consists  of  a  day  and  a  night. 

3.  It  is  a  very  common  thing,  in  scripture,  for  a  part  of  a 
day  to  be  put  for  a  day,  by  a  synecdoche  of  the  part  for  the 
whole ;  therefore  a  part  of  that  space  of  time,  which,  when 
completed,  contains  day  and  night,  or  the  space  of  twenty-four 
hours,  is  called ;  therefore  that  which  is  done  on  the  third  daj-, 
before  it  is  completely  ended,  is  said  to  take  up  three  days  in 
doing :  thus  Esther  says.  Fast  yc  for  vxe^  and  neither  eat  nor 
drink  three  days^  night  or  day  ;  I  also  and  my  maidens  will  fast 
likewise^  and  so  xvill  I  go  unto  the  kin^.,  Esth.  iv.  16.  whereas  it 
is  said  after  this,  that  on  the  third  day  Esther  put  on  her  rotjai 
apparel^  and  stood  in  the  court  of  the  king''s  house^  chap.  v.  I. 
therefore  she  could  not  be  said  to  fast  three  whole  days,  but  a 
part  thereof;  for,  before  the  third  day  was  ended,  she  went  to 
the  king.  Therefore  a  part  of  three  days,  or  that  which  is  said 
to  be  done  after  three  days,  or  three  daj's  and  three  nights, 
which  is  all  one,  that  may  be  said  to  be  done  on  the  third  day, 
though  not  completely  ended.  Therefore  our  Saviour  may  be 
said  to  be  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  heart  of  the  earth, 
that  is,  a  part  of  those  spaces  of  time,  v/hich,  if  completed, 
would  hav^  contained  three  days  and  three  nights. 

VI.  Christ  raised  himself  from  the  dead  by  his  own  power. 
Here^lc't  it  be  considered, 

1.  That  no  power  but  what  is  divine,  can  raise  the  dead, 
since  it  is  a  bringing  back  the  dissolved  frame  of  nature  into 
the  same,  or  a  better  state  than  that  in  which  it  v/as  before  its 
•   Tlds  they  call  ■■■j^Buf/Hc-. 
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dissolution,  and  a  remanding  the  soul,  which  was  in  the  hand 
6f  God  that  it  may  be  again  vmited  to  its  body,  which  none 
can  do,  but  God  himself.  Accordingly  the  apostle  mentions  it 
as  a  branch  of  the  divine  glory,  and  God  is  represented,  as  he 
xvho  quickeneth  all  things^  1  I'im.  iv.  13.  therefore  the  body  of 
Christ  was  raised  by  divine  power :  thus  the  apostle  says,  This 
jfesus  hath  God  raised  iip^  Acts  ii.  32.  and,  when  he  mentions 
it  elsewhere,  he  makes  use  of  a  phrase  that  is  uncommonly  em- 
phatical ;  he  wants  words  to  express  it,  when  he  speaks  of  the 
fxcetding  greatness  of  his  power  which  he  wrought  in  Christy 
wheJi  he  raised  him  from  the  dead.* 

2.  Since  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  are  God,  as  has 
heen  observed  under  a  foregoing  answer,|  it  follows,  that  this 
infinite  power  belongs  equally  and  alike  to  them  all,  and  there- 
fore all  these  divine  Persons  may  be  said  to  have  raised  Christ's 
body  from  the  dead.  That  the  Father  raised  him,  no  one  de- 
nies that  speaks  of  the  resurrection ;  and  the  apostle  expressly 
says,  that  he  was  raised  up  from  the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the 
Father^  Rom.  vi.  4.  And  it  is  farther  said,  that  he  raised  him- 
self from  the  dead  :  thus  he  tells  the  Jews,  speaking  of  the  tem- 
ple of  his  body,  destroy  this  temple,  and  in  three  days  I  xuill 
raise  it  up,  John  ii.  19.  And  that  the  Holy  Ghost  raised  him, 
seems  to  be  implied  in  that  expression,  in  which  it  is  said.  He 
7vas  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  power,  according  to  the 
Spirit  of  holiness,  by  the  resurrection  from  the  dead,  Rom.  i.  4. 
that  is,  the  Spirit,  by  this  act  of  divine  power,  declared  him 
to  have  been  the  Son  of  God,  and  to  have  finished  the  v.'ork  he 
came  about;  and  elsewhere  he  is  said  to  be  quickened  by  the 
Spirit,  1  Pet.  iii.  18. 

3.  Christ,  by  raising  himself  by  his  own  power,  declared  that 
he  was  the  Son  of  God,  that  is,  not  only  a  divine  Person,  which 
his  Sonship  always  implies,  but  his  mission  and  authority  to 
act  as  Mediator ;  and  also  that  he  had  accomplished  the  work, 
that  he  came  into  the  world  about. 

As  to  what  our  Saviour  says,  '.oncerning  his  raising  himself 
hy  his  own  power;  the  Socinians  apprehending  this  to  be  an 
;iigument  tending  to  overthrow  the  scheme  they  lay  down,  who 
deny  his  divinity,  are  forced  to  make  use  of  a  very  sorry  eva- 
sion, when  they  pretend  to  give  the  sense  of  that  scripture  be- 
fore mentioned,  Destroy  this  ternplc,  and  after  three  daifs  Ixui!'^ 
raif:e  it  zip.  They  F.uppose,  th:it  the  meaning  is  only  this,  that 
the  Father  put  life  into  his  dead  body,  and  united  it  to  the 
3oul,  and,  after  that,  lie  lifted  himself  up  out  of  the  grave, 
which  is  certainly  a  very  jejune  and  empty  sense  of  the  words : 

♦  Eph.  i.  19,  20.  i«Ti,jCax>.cv  in)4»i  rw:  JyMti**:  eti'.t,  pnrrr'  thct  ?»j»rrof,  <^ft  tm 
an  hyperbole. 
t  ;V>'  Q:.ei1  IX.  X! 
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Is  it  so  great  a  matter  for  a  Person,  who  was  quickened  by 
divine  power,  to  lift  up  himself  from  the  grave,  in  which  he 
lay  ?  In  this  sense,  any  one  may  be  said  to  raise  himself  up, 
as  well  as  Christ,  or  any  one  might  raise  the  dead  after  this, 
by  taking  him  by  the  hand,  and  lifting  him  up  from  the  ground. 
This  shews  how  much  men  are  sometimes  put  to  it  to  support 
a  cause  that  is  destitute  of  solid  arguments  for  its  defence. 
According  to  this  method  of  reasoning,  the  whole  world  may 
be  said  to  raise  themselves  at  the  last  day,  when  God  has  put 
life  into  their  dead  bodies  :  but  certainly  more  than  this  is  im- 
plied in  Christ's  raising  himself  up,  inasmuch  as  it  is  opposed 
to  his  body's  being  destroyed,  or  the  frame  of  nature's  being 
dissolved  in  death  j  therefore  he  certainly  intends  that  he  would 
exert  divine  power,  in  raising  himself  from  the  dead,  and  here- 
by declare  himself  to  be  a  divine  Person,  or  the  Son  of  God. 

VII.  We  are  next  to  consider  the  effects  of  Christ's  resur- 
rection, either  as  they  respect  himself  or  his  people. 

1.  As  to  what  concerns  himself.  This  was  a  demonstrative 
evidence  that  he  had  fully  satisfied  the  justice  of  God,  or  paid 
the  whole  price  of  redemption,  which  he  hud  undertaken  to  do  j 
for  hereby  he  was  released  out  of  the  prison  of  the  grave,  not 
only  by  the  power,  but  the  justice  of  God,  and  received  a  full 
discharge;  and  accordingly  was,  in  this  respect,  justified,  and 
a  full  proof  given  that  the  work  of  redemption  was  brought  to 
perfection. 

It  is  also  observed,  that  hereby  he  conquered  death,  and  de- 
stroyed him  that  had  the  poxver  of  zt^  to  wit,  the  devily  Heb.  ii. 
14.  and  so  procured  to  himself  a  right  to  be  acknowledged  as 
the  Lord  both  of  the  dead  and  the  livings  Rom.  xiv.  9.  This  is, 
in  some  respects,  different  from  that  universal  dominion  which 
he  had  over  all  things,  as  God,  which  was  the  i-esult  of  his  be- 
ing the  Creator  of  all  things  and  was  not  purchased  or  confer- 
red upon  him,  as  the  consequence  of  li^s  performing  the  work 
which  he  came  into  the  world  about :  I  say,  this  dominion, 
which  we  are  considering,  is  what  belongs  to  iiim  as  Mediator; 
;ind  it  includes  in  it  a  peculiar  right  which  he  has,  as  Media- 
tor, to  confer  on  his  people  those  blessings  which  accompany 
salvation ;  and  his  right  to  give  laws  to  his  church,  defend  them 
from  their  spiritual  enemies,  and  bestov.'  all  the  blessings  on 
them,  which  were  promised  to  them  in  the  covenant  of  grace, 
and  also  in  his  ordering  all  the  affairs  of  providence  to  be  sub- 
servient thereunto.  Had  he  not  designed  to  redeem  any  of  the 
race  of  mankind,  he  would  have  had  a  dominion  over  the  v/orld, ' 
as  God,  the  Judge  of  all ;  a  right  to  condemn  and  banish  his 
enemies  from  his  presence  :  but  he  could  not  be  said  to  exer- 
cise dominion  in  such  a  way,  as  it  is  displayed,  with  respect  to 
the  heirs  of  salvation:  for  that  would  have  been  inconsistent 
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■with  his  divine  perfections.  Had  he  not  died,  and  rose  again, 
he  would,  indeed,  have  had  a  right  to  have  done  what  he  would 
with  his  creatures ;  but  as  he  could  not,  without  this  have  re- 
deemed any,  so  he  could  not  confer,  upon  a  peculiar  people,  that 
possession,  which  he  is  said  hereby  to  have  purchased. 

2.  The  effects  of  Christ's  resurrection,  which  respect  his  peo- 
ple, consist  more  especially  in  four  things. 

(1.)  Their  justification  is  owing  hereunto.  And  we  are  said 
sometimes  to  be  justified  by  his  death,  or  by  his  bloody  Rom. 
V.  9.  so  elsewhere  we  are  said  to  be  justified,  both  by  his  death 
and  resurrection,  in  different  respects.  Who  is  he  that  condevi- 
neth  P  it  is  Christ  that  died,  yea^  rather  that  is  risen  ag-airi,  chap, 
viii.  34.  by  which  some  vmderstand,  that  Christ,  by  his  death 
paid  the  debt,  which  we  had  contracted,  to  the  justice  of  God; 
and,  by  bis  resurrection,  he  received  a  discharge,  or  acquit- 
tance, in  their  behalf,  for  whom  he  died,  and  rose  again;  so 
that  when  he  was  discharged,  his  people  might  be  said  to  be 
discharged  in  him,  as  their  public  Head  and  Representative. 
This  is  well  expressed  in  our  large  English  Annotations,*  viz. 
that  "  our  justification,  which  was  begun  in  his  death,  was  per- 
*'  fected  in  his  resurrection.  Christ  did  meritoriously  work  our 
"  justification  and  salvation,  by  his  death  and  passion ;  but  the 
"  efficacy  and  perfection  thereof,  with  respect  to  us,  dependeth 
"  on  his  resurrection.  By  his  death,  he  paid  our  debt ;  in  his 
"  resurrection,  he  received  our  acquittance,  Isa.  liii.  8.  Being 
"  taken  from  prison^  and  from  judgment.  When  he  was  dis- 
*'  charged,  we,  in  him,  and  together  with  him,  received  our  dis- 
"  charge  from  the  guilt  and  punishment  of  all  our  sins  ;"  w^hich 
is  very  agreeable  to  what  is  said  in  this  answer,  that  he  did  all 
this  as  a  public  Person,  the  Head  of  his  church.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  another  notion  of  our  justification,  which  consists  in 
our  apprehending,  receiving,  or  applying  his  righteousness  by 
faith,  which,  as  will  be  observed  in  its  proper  place, f  cannot, 
from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  be  said  to  be  before  we  believe. 

(2.)  Another  effect  of  Christ's  resurrection,  is  our  quicken- 
ing in  grace  ;  as  it  is  said,  IVhcn  ivexvere  dead  in  sins,  he  hath 
<piickened  us  together  with  Christ,  Eph.  ii.  5.  This  implies 
cither  that  his  death,  being  the  procuring  cause  of  all  inherent 
grace  begun  in  regeneration,  and  carried  on  in  sanctification ; 
liis  was  the  first  step  taken  in  order  to  his  applying  what  he 
had  purchased;  and  that  afterwards  we  are  raised,  as  the  con- 
sequence thereof,  from  the  death  of  sin,  to  a  spiritual  life  of 
holiness  ;  or  else  it  denotes  that  communion  which  believers 
have  with  Christ  in  his  resurrection,  as  well  as  his  death,  as  he 
is  the  Head  and  they  the  members ;  which  is  agreeable  to  that 
peculiar  mode  of  speaking,  often  used  by  the  apostle  Paul,  who, 
•  Sf  th-  votfi  o?i  Item  iv.  C".         '    <?'e  Qvpjf,  LXX,  I.XXIl. 
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in  several  places  of  his  epistles,  speaks  of  believers,  as  cinici- 
fied,  dead,  and  buried,  risen,  and  ascended  into  heaven,  and 
sitting  at  God's  right  hand,  in  heavenly  places,  in,  or  with 
Christ.* 

(3.)  This  is  also  a  means  for  our  support  against  our  ene- 
mies, whose  utmost  rage  can  extend  itself  no  farther  than  the 
grave.  They,  for  whom  Christ  died,  and  rose  again,  shall  ob- 
tain a  glorious  resurrection  and  eternal  life  with  him ;  and  there- 
fore he  advises  his  people  not  to  be  afraid  of  them  that  kill  the 
body^  and^  after  that  have  no  more  power  that  they  can  doy  Luke 
xii.  4.  which  will  farther  appear,  if  we  consider  another  effect 
of  Christ's  resurrection,  viz. 

(4.)  That  they  are  hereby  assured  of  their  resurrection  from 
the  dead  at  the  last  day.  Christ's  resurrection  is,  as  it  were, 
the  exemplar  and  pledge  of  their's;  as  hereby  he  conquered 
death  in  his  own  Person,  so  he  gives  them  ground  to  conclude, 
that  this  last  enemy ^  which  stands  in  the  way  of  their  complete 
blessedness,  shall  be  destroyed^  1  Cor.  xv.  36.  accordingly  it  is; 
said,  that  he  is  risen  from  the  dead^  and  become  the  first  fruits 
of  them  that  slept^  ver.  20.  But  this  will  be  farther  considered, 
under  a  following  answer.f 


Quest.  LIII.  Hoxv  rvas  Christ  exalted  in  his  ascension  ? 

Answ.  Christ  was  exdted  in  his  ascension,  in  that  having,  af- 
ter his  resurrection,  often  appeared  unto,  and  convci'sed  with 
his  apostles,  speaking  to  tht  in  of  those  things  pertaining  to 
the  kingdom  of  God,  and  giving  them  commission  to  preach 
the  gospel  to  all  nations ;  forty  days  after  his  resurrection, 
he,  in  our  nature,  and  as  our  Head,  triumplsing  over  ene- 
mies, visibly  went  up  into  the  highest  heavens,  there  to  re- 
ceive gifts  lor  men,  to  raise  up  our  affections  thither,  and  to 
prepare  a  place  lor  us,  where  himself  is,  and  shall  continue, 
till  his  second  coming  at  the  end  of  the  world. 

Quest.  LIV.  How  is  Christ  exalted  in  his  sitting' at  the  right 
hand  of  God  ? 

Ansav.  Christ  is  exalted  in  his  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God, 
in  that,  as  God-man,  he  is  advanced  to  the  highest  favour 
with  God  the  Father,  with  all  fulness  of  joy,  glory,  and 
power  over  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  and  doth  gather 
and  defend  his  church,  and  subdue  their  enemies,  furnish 
his  ministers  and  people  with  gifts  and  graces,  and  maketh 
intercession  for  them. 

*  Scs  l^a^e  1^2,  ante.  j  See  Qitcst.  LXXXVIl 
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IN  the  former  of  these  answers,  we  have  an  account  of 
Christ's  ascension  into  heaven ;  in  the  latter,  of  his  sitting 
at  the  right  hand  of  God,  which  contains  a  circumstance  of  glo- 
ry, that  was  immediately  consequent  hereupon.  And  accord- 
ingly we  are  led, 

First,  To  consider  Christ's  ascension  into  heaven.  Here  we 
may  observe, 

1.  The  distance  of  time  between  his  resurrection  and  ascen- 
sion, and  what  he  did  during  that  interval.  It  is  expressly  said, 
that  he  shewed  himsc/f  alive  after  his  passion y  by  many  infallible 
proofs,  being  seen  of  them,  viz.  the  apostles,  forty  days,  and 
speaking  of  the  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  Acts 
i.  3.  Some  of  the  evangelists  are  more  particular  on  this  sub- 
ject than  others :  but  if  we  compare  them  together,  we  may 
observe, 

1.  That  our  Saviour,  during  this  interval,  did  not  converse 
freely  and  familiarly  with  the  world,  as  he  had  done  before 
his  death,  during  the  exercise  of  his  public  ministry  ;  and,  in- 
deed, we  cannot  learn,  from  any  account  given  by  the  evan-r 
gelists  of  this  matter,  that  he  appeared,  so  as  to  make  himself 
known,  to  any  but  his  friends  and  followers.  He  might,  it  is 
true,  have  appeared  to  the  Jews,  and  thereby  confuted  that 
lie,  which  they  so  studiously  propagated,  that  his  disciples  came 
by  night  and  stole  him  away,  and  consequently  that  he  was  not 
risen  from  the  dead :  but  he  thought,  as  he  might  well  do,  that 
he  had  given  them  sufficient  proof,  before  his  death,  that  he 
was  the  Messiah  ;  and,  since  he  designed  that  his  resurrection 
should  be  undeniably  attested,  by  those  who  were  appointed  to 
be  the  witnesses  thereof,  it  was  needless  for  him  to  give  any 
farther  proof  of  it.  And,  besides,  his  enemies  being  wilfully 
blind,  obstinate,  and  prejudiced  against  him,  he  denied  them 
any  farther  means  of  conviction,  as  a  punishment  of  their  un- 
belief; therefore  he  would  not  appear  to  them  after  his  resur- 
rection. And,  indeed,  had  he  done  it,  it  is  probable,  consider- 
ing the  malicious  obstinacy  and  rage  which  appeared  in  their 
temper,  that  they  would  have  persecuted  him  again,  which  it 
was  not  convenient  that  he  should  submit  to,  his  state  of  humir 
liation  being  at  an  end. 

2.  He  did  not  continue  all  the  forty  days  with  his  apostles ; 
nor  have  we  ground  to  conclude  that  he  abode  with  them  in 
their  houses,  as  he  did  before  his  death,  nor  did  he  eat  and 
drink  with  them,  excepting  in  two  or  three  particular  instances, 
mentioned  by  the  evangelist,  Luke  xxiv.  41 — 43.  John  xxi.  13. 
the  design  of  which  was  to  prove,  that,  after  his  resurrection, 
he  had  as  true  an  human  body,  with  all  the  essential  proper- 
ties thereof,  as  he  had  before  his  death ;  and  therefore  was  not,  as 
thev  supposed  him  to  be,  when  first  they  saw  him,  a  spectrum. 

VoT..  II.  3  N 
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All  the  account  we  have  of  his  appearing  to  his  friends  a'n4 

followers,  is,  that  it  was  only  occasionally,  at  such  times  as  they 
did  not  expect  to  see  him.    At  one  time,  he  appeared  to  the 
two  disciples  going  to  Emmaus,  and  made  himseh  known  to 
them,  when  they  came  to  their  journey's  end,  and  then  with- 
drew himself  in  an  instant ;  afterwards,  we  read  of  his  appear- 
ing to  the  apostles,  when  they  were  engaged  in  social  w  orship, 
on  the  day  of  his  resurrection ;  and  also,  that  he  appeared  to 
tlitui  agam  on  the  first  day  of  the  following  week,  John  xx.  19. 
compared  with  ver.  26.  and  another  time  at  the  sea  of  Tibe- 
rias, chap.  xxi.  1.  and  it  is  expressly  said,  after  this,  that  thh- 
was  now  the  third  time  that  Jesus  shewed  himself  to  his  disci- 
ples, after  that  he  xvas  risen  from  the  dead^  ver.  14.    And,  be- 
sides this,  we  read  elsewhere  of  his  being  seen  of  above  five 
hundred  brethren  at  once^  1  Cor,  xv.  6.  which  was  probably  in 
Galilee,  where  his  followers   generally  lived,  which  was  the 
country  in  which  he  mostly  exercised  his  public  ministry  before 
his  death.    This  seems  to  have  been  appointed  as  a  place  of 
general  rendezvous,  if  we  may  so  expi'ess  it,  as  he  says,  After 
I  am  risen,  Ixvill  go  before  you  into  Galilee,  Mark  xiv.  28.  and 
the  angel  gives  the  same  intimation,  Go  ijour  rvay,  tell  his  dis- 
ciples that  he  goeth  before  ifou  into  Galilee;  there  shall  ye  see 
hini,  as  he  said  unto  you,  chap.  xvi.  7.  Now  this  intimation  be- 
ing, as  is  more  than  probable,  transmitted  to  his  followers,  five 
hundred  of  them  waited  for  him  there,  and  accordingly  he  ap- 
peared to  them.    All  these  appearances  were  only  occasional  j 
hr  principally  designing  thereby  to  convince  them  of  the  truth 
©f  his  resurrection,  and  to  give  his  apostles,  in  particular,  in- 
etruction  concerning  some  things,  which  they  were  unapprised 
«f  before.    Thus  concerning  the  time  which  Chnst  continued 
here  on  earth,  in  which  he  sometimes  appeared  to  his  disciples. 
We  now  proceed  to  consider  what  he  imparled  to  them,  du- 
ring his  stay  with,  or  at  those  particular  times  when  he  appear- 
ed to  them.  Here  we  cannot  certainly  determine  any  thing  far- 
ther than  the  account  we  have  thereof  in  scripture,  in  which, 
as  was  before  observed,  it  is  said,  that  he  spake  of  the  things 
pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God.    By  the  kingdom  of  God,  I 
humbly  conceive,  is  meant  either  that  glorious  state  and  place 
to  which  he  was  to  ascend,  where  they  should,  at  last,  be  with 
him,   which  was  a  very  useful  and  entertaining  subject,  and 
they  could  not  but  be  happy  in  hearing  those  things  from  him ; 
or  else,  we  are  hereby  to  understand  the  gospel-state,  which,  in 
the  New  Testament,  is  often  called  the  kingdom  of  God,  or  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  And  accordingly,  as  he  d-signed  they  should 
be  his  ministers,  whom  he  would  employ  in  preaching  the  gos- 
pel, and  thereby  promoting  the  afl^airs  of  his  kingdom ;  it  was 
accessary  that  they  should  receive  instructions  concerning  this 
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tnatter,  without  which  they  could  do  nothing  for  the  promoting 
his  interest  in  the  world;  or,  at  least,  they  must  have  a  parti* 
cular  direction  from  the  Holy  Spirit  relating  thereunto,  or  else, 
they  would  have  had  no  warrant  to  give  instructions  to  the 
church  concerning  this  new  dispensation.  We  have  no  ground 
to  doubt  but  that  they  had  the  Spirit's  direction  in  every  thing 
that  they  laid  down  for  the  church,  as  a  rule  of  faith,  or  prac* 
tice,  afterwards  :  this  they  seem  not  to  have  had,  while  our  Sa* 
viour  was  with  them  ;  however,  it  is  more  than  probable  it  was 
a  part  of  what  he  discoursed  with  them  about^  as  he  ordered 
tfiem  to  teach  those,  to  whom  they  were  sent,  to  observe  all 
things  whatsoever  he  had  commanded  them^  Matt,  xxviii.  20. 

(l.)  We  have  sufficient  ground  to  conclude,  that  he  gave 
them  direction  concerning  the  observation  of  the  first  day  of  che 
week,  as  the  Christian  Sabbath.  He  had  told  thcni,  before  his 
death,  that  he  was  Lord  of  the  Sabbath^  Mark  ii.  28.  and  n  )W- 
we  may  suppose  that  he  more  emmently  discovered  himself  to 
be  so,  by  changing  the  day  from  the  seventh  to  the  first  day  of 
the  week.  That  they  had  this  intimation  from  him,  concttrmng 
the  Christian  Sabbath,  seems  probable,  because  it  was  obscrvt-d 
by  them,  in  the  interval  between  his  resurrection  and  asci  n- 
sion;  and,  we  r^-ad,  more  than  once,  of  liis  giving  countenance 
to  their  observance  of  it,  by  his  presence  with  them ;  whereas, 
at  this  time,  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not  poured  forth  upon  them ; 
therefore  their  practice  herein  seems  to  be  founded  on  some 
intimation  given  them  by  our  Saviour,  during  his  continuance 
with  them  forty  days  ;  though  perhaps  this  might  be  confirmed 
to  them  afterwards,  by  extraordinary  revelation  from  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

(2.)  It  was  in  this  interval  that  our  Saviour  gave  them  a 
commission  to  preach  the  gospel  to  all  nations,  and  instituted 
the  ordinance  of  baptism.  Matt,  xxviii.  19.  which  differs  very 
much  from  the  commission  he  had  before  given  to  his  twelve 
disciples,  when  he  ordered  them  not  to  go  in  the  toay  of  the 
Gentiles^  nor  to  enter  into  any  citi/  of  the  Samaritans^  but  rather 
to  go  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel^  chap.  x.  5,  6.  where- 
as now  none  are  excluded,  but  their  commission  must  be  exer- 
cised throughout  the  whole  world,  wherever  they  came  ;  and, 
ogcther  with  this,  he  promised  to  be  with  them,  so  as  to  assist 
and  succeed  them  in  their  ministrv,  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
Moreover,  he  enjoined  them  to  tarry  in  the  viti/  of  ferusidemy 
rtntil  theij  were  endued rvith  poiver  from  on  high,  waiti':g  there 
for  the  promise  of  the  Father^  or  for  their  being  baptized  b\  the 
Holv  (ihost,  which  privilege  thev  sljould  soon  after  receive, 
Luke  xxiv.  49.  compared  with  Acts  i.  4,  5.  This  was  a  very 
necessary  advice  which  our  Saviour  gave  them  ;  for,  tliough 
they  h»d  ft  commission  to  preach  the  gospel,  tliey  wanted  those 
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qualifications  for  it,  which  they  were  to  receive  from  the  Holy 
Ghost.  They  were  also  to  tarry  at  Jerusalem,  after  they  had 
received  extraordinary  gifts  from  the  Holy  Ghost  till  they  had 
an  intimation  given,  in  what  parts  of  the  world  they  should  be- 
gin the  exercise  of  their  public  ministry. 

(3.)  Though  it  be  not  particularly  mentioned  in  the  evan- 
gelical history,  yet  it  is  not  improbable,  that  our  Saviour  spake 
to  his  disciples  concerning  the  nature  of  the  gospel-church,  and 
its  government,  and  how  they  were  to  exercise  their  ministry 
therein ;  what  doctrines  they  should  preach,  and  what  success 
should  attend  them ;  and  also  what  they  should  suffer  for  his 
sake.  Why  may  we  not  suppose  that  he  spake  of  these  things 
to  all  his  apostles,  when  he  condescended  to  tell  Peter,  by  what 
death  he  should  glorify  God?  John  xxi.  19.  And  their  know- 
ledge of  many  of  these  things  was  necessary  for  the  right  dis- 
charge of  their  ministry,  which  they  were  to  begin  at  Jerusa- 
lem, where  the  first  church  was  to  be  planted ;  and  it  can  hardly 
be  supposed  that  he  would  only  give  them  a  commission  to 
preach  the  gospel,  without  some  instructions  relating  thereunto : 
but;  since  this  is  only  a  probable  argument,  let  me  farther  add, 
that  it  is  certain  they  afterwards  had  particular  direction  from 
the  Holy  Ghost,  relating  hereunto,  who  was  given,  after  Christ's 
ascension  into  heaven,  to  lead  them  into  all  truth,  or  to  impart, 
by  them,  to  the  gospel-church,  an  infallible  and  standing  rule 
of  faith  and  practice. 

II.  After  our  Saviour  had  continued  forty  days  on  earth  fi'om 
his  resurrection,  and,  in  that  time,  conversed  with  his  apostles 
of  the  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God ;  it  is  observed, 
that  he  ascended  into  heaven,  or^  as  it  is  here  expressed,  visi- 
bly went  up  into  the  highest  heavens.  There  are  two  phrases, 
in  scripture,  whereby  this  is  set  forth  :  thus  it  is  said,  He  was 
taken  up^  and  he  went  z//>.  Acts  i.  9,  10.  which  variation  of  ex- 
pression is  used  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  some  think,  to  denote 
two  different  respects,  or  circumstances,  attending  his  ascen- 
sion. His  going  iip^  signifies,  that  he  ascended  into  heaven  by 
his  own  power,  pursuant  to  that  right  which  he  had  to  that 
glory ;  as  he  says  elsewhere.  Ought  not  Christ  to  suffer^  and  to 
enter  into  his  glory  ?  Luke  xxiv.  26.  And  when  it  is  said,  he 
was  taken  up  into  heaven,  that  signifies  the  Father's  act  in  ex- 
alting him.  As  he  sent  him  into  the  world,  so  he  took  him  out 
of  it,  into  a  better,  when  he  had  finished  his  work  upon  earth. 
This  variety  of  expression  we  find  used  in  several  other  scrip- 
tures :  thus  it  is  said,  that  he  ascended  up  on  high^  Eph.  iv»  8* 
entered  into  heaven^  Heb.  ix.  24.  and  so  put  in  his  claim  to  the 
heavenly  glory ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  said,  that  he  was 
received  up  into  heaven^  Mark  xvi.  19.  and  consequently  his 
claim  to  it  admitted  of,  and  accordingly  he  was  exalted  to  thi& 
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hoAour  by  God^s  right  hand^  Acts  ii.  33.  as  what  was  due  to 
him,  as  the  consequence  of  his  sufferings. 

But,  that  we  may  more  particularly  consider  what  it  was  for 
Christ  to  ascend  into  heaven, 

1.  We  are  not  to  understand  hereby  that  his  divine  nature 
was  translated  from  earth  to  heaven,  or  changed  the  place  of 
its  residence ;  for  that  is  contrary  to  the  omnipresence  thereof. 
Whenever  a  change  of  place  is  ascribed  to  it,  it  respects  not 
his  essential,  but  his  manifestative  presence.  Though  it  was 
united  to  the  human  nature,  yet  it  was  not  confined  to  it,  or 
limited  by  it ;  and  though  it  displayed  its  glory  therein,  In  one 
way,  whilst  he  was  here  on  earth,  and  in  another,  when  he  as- 
cended into  heaven ;  yet,  considered  as  to  its  essential  glory, 
it  fills  all  places ;  in  which  respect  it  is  said,  that  he  was  in  hea- 
ven whilst  here  on  earth.* 

2.  When  we  say,  that  Christ  ascended  into  heaven  in  his  hu- 
man nature,  this  is  not  to  be  understood  in  a  metaphorical  sense, 
as  ^ough  it  denoted  only  his  being  advanced  to  a  more  glori- 
ous state,  than  he  was  in  before  his  death ;  since  heaven  signi- 
fies a  glorious  place,  as  well  as  state.  Were  it  only  to  be  taken 
in  the  former  sense,  it  might,  for  the  same  reason,  be  said, 
that  there  are  no  saints,  or  angels,  locally  in  heaven,  since  the 
metaphor  might  as  well  be  applied  to  them,  as  to  our  Saviour, 
which  is  directly  contrary  to  the  known  acceptation  of  the  word 
in  scripture.  Moreover,  that  his  ascending  into  heaven  denotes 
a  change  of  place,  as  well  as  state,  is  evident,  inasmuch  as, 
though  his  state  of  humiliation  was  over  immediately  after  his 
resurrection ;  yet  he  says,  concerning  his  human  nature,  that, 
during  his  abode  forty  days  here  on  earth,  though  raised  from 
the  dead,  /  am  not  yet  ascended  to  my  Father^  John  xx.  1 7. 
therefore, 

3.  His  ascension  into  heaven  is  to  be  understood,  in  the  most 
proper  and  known  sense  of  the  word,  inferring  a  change  of 
place,  as  well  as  state,  denoting  his  being  carried  from  this 
lower  to  the  upper  world,  in  his  human  nature,  and  so  entering 
into  that  glorious  place,  as  well  as  triumphant  state.  This  is 
called.  The  heaven  of  heavens^  Psal.  cxlviii.  4.  which  gives  us 
ground  to  conclude,  that  the  word  heaven  is  taken  in  various 
senses  in  scripture  :  thus  it  is  sometimes  taken  for  the  air;  and 
accordingly  the  fowls  ^  that  fly  in  it,  are  said  ^o  fly  in  the  midst 
of  heaven,  Rev.  xix.  IT.  and  sometimes  it  is  taken  for  the  clouds, 
and  so  we  read  of  the  rain,  Deut.  xi.  11.  or  dexu  of  heaven. 
Gen.  xxvii.  28.  as  coming  down  from  thence ;  and  sometimes 
it  is  taken  for  the  stars,  as  we  read  of  the  stars  of  heaven,  chap, 
xxii.  17.  but,  besides  all  these  senses  of  the  word,  it  is  taken 
far  the  se»t  of  the  blessed,  the  throne  of  God,  where  he  mani- 

•  See  Vol.  I  pose  317 
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fests  himself,  in  a  glorious  manner,  to  his  saints  and  angels. 
To  this  place  Christ  ascended ;  and,  in  this  respect,  it  is  not 
only  said  that  he  xvent  into  heaven,  but  that  he  rvas  made  higher 
than  the  heavens^  Heb.  vii.  26.  or  that  he  ascended  far  above  all 
heavens,  Eph.  iv.  10.  Thus  it  is  said,  in  this  answer,  that  he 
Went  up  into  the  highest  heaven. 

Now  that  Christ  ascended  into  heaven,  and  that  in  a  visible 
atid  glorious  manner  is  evident  from  the  account  we  have  here- 
of in  scripture :  which,  together  with  the  circumstances  that 
went  immediately  before  it,  is  what  is  next  to  be  considered. 
Accordingly  we  read,  in  scripture. 

That  when  the  eleven  disciples  were  assembled  together,  he 
came  with  a  design  to  take  his  leave  of  them;  and,  after  hav- 
ing opened  their  understandings  that  they  might  understand  ihe 
scriptures,  and  had  farther  confirmed  their  faith,  by  appl\  ing 
them  to  himself,  and  had  concluded  all  those  necessary  instruc- 
tions, which  he  gave  them,  he  led  them  as  far  as  Bethany ;  and 
then  it  is  said,  in  Luke  xxiv.  50 — 5Z.  He  lift  up  his  hands  and 
blessed  them  ;  and,  while  he  blessed  them,  he  was  parted  from 
them,  and  carried  into  heaven.  But,  inasmuch  as  this  relation, 
seems  somewhat  different  from  the  account  given  of  it  by  the 
same  inspired  writer,  in  Acts  i.  12.  who  observes,  that,  when 
Christ  had  ascended  into  heaven,  in  the  sight  of  his  disciples, 
theij  returned  to  Jerusalem,  from  the  mount  called  Olivet,  which 
is  from  Jerusalem  a  Sabbath  day's  journey  ;  and  therefore  it  is 
plain  that  he  ascended  into  heaven  from  that  mountain ;  how 
then  could  he  ascend  thither  from  Bethany  ?  It  is  observed, 
that  Bethany,  John  xi.  18.  was  about  fifteen  furlongs  from  Je- 
rusalem, and  the  mount  of  Olives  a  Sabbath-day's  journey ; 
so  that  Bethany  and  the  mount  of  Olives  seem  to  be  almost  a 
mile  distant  from  each  other :  if  Christ  ascended  from  one  of 
these  places  into  heaven,  how  could  he  then  be  said  to  ascend 
from  the  other. 

The  answer  that  may  be  given  to  this  seeming  inconsistency, 
between  these  two  accounts  of  the  place  from  whence  Christ 
ascended  into  heaven,  is,  that  the  town  of  Bethany  was  situate 
at  the  foot  of  the  mount  of  Olives ;  therefore  that  part  of  the 
thountain  that  was  nearest  to  it,  might  have  two  names,  to  wit. 
Olivet,  which  was  the  name  of  the  whole  mountain,  or  Betha- 
ny, which  denomination  it  might  take  from  the  adjoining  vil- 
lage. 

Or,  if  this  be  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  difficulty  be- 
fore mentioned,  we  may  suppose,  that  when  the  evangelist  says, 
in  one  of  these  places,  that  our  Saviour  led  them  out  as  far  as 
Bethany,  he  does  not  say  he  was  taken  up  into  heaven  from 
thence ;  but,  after  he  led  them  there,  he  blessed  them,  and,  whilf 
he  blessed  them^  he  was  parted firom  them;  therefore  it  is  proba- 
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Ule,  that,  when  he  was  come  to  Bethany  he  gave  them  an  inti- 
mation that  he  should  soon  be  received  into  heaven ;  and,  whil* 
he  was  going  from  thence,  or  going  up  the  mount  of  Ohves, 
he  continued  blessing  them  ;  and,  when  he  was  come  up  to  that 
part  of  the  mount  from  whence  he  ascended,  he  lifts  up  his 
hancls^  and  confenxd  his  last  benediction  on  them,  upon  which 
he  -wan  parted  from  them^  and  a  cloud  received  z.\\d  conveyed  him 
to  heaven ;  so  that  diere  is  no  inconsistency  between  the  tWQ 
scriptures,  as  to  the  place  from  whence  he  ascended.  It  is  far* 
ther  observed,  that  his  ascension  was  visible ;  they  looked  sted- 
faally  towards  heaven  as  he  xvent  up^  Acts  i.  10. 

From  this  account  of  Christ's  ascension  into  heaven,  we  may 
inake  two  or  three  remarks. 

l*^.  As  to  the  place  from  whence  he  ascended,  which  wae 
the  mount  of  Oii\'es,  it  may  be  observed,  that  it  was  the  same 
place  to  which  he  often  retired,  when  he  was  at  Jerusalem,  te 
converse  with  God  in  secret,  Luke  xxiii.  39.  Here  it  was  that 
he  was  in  his  agony,  ver.  44.  in  which  he  sweat  great  drops  of 
blood,  when  having  a  very  terrible  apprehension  of  the  wrath 
of  God,  which  he  was  to  bear,  as  a  punishment  due  to  our  sin, 
which  was  the  most  bitter  part  of  his  sufferings ;  and  therefore 
here  he  chose  to  begin  his  triumphs,  as  from  hence  he  ascen- 
ded into  heaven.  And  hereby  it  seems,  as  it  were,  to  give  an 
intimation  to  his  people,  that  they  ought  to  set  the  glorj',  which 
they  shall  be  advanced  to,  against  the  sufferings  of  this  present 
life,  as  a  ground  of  encouragement  and  support  to  them.  That 
place,  which,  at  one  time,  discovered  nothing  but  what  was 
matter  of  distress  and  anguish  of  spirit ;  at  another  time  opened 
a  glorious  scene  of  joy  and  happiness.  This  mountain,  which 
before  had  been  a  witness  to  that  horror  and  amazement,  in 
which  our  Saviour  was,  when  in  the  lowest  depths  of  his  hum- 
bled state,  now  represents  him  as  entering  immediately  into 
his  glory. 

The  place  in  the  mountain,  from  whence  he  ascended,  is  not 
particularly  mentioned ;  nor  is  there  any  mark  of  sanctity  put 
on  it ;  though  die  Papists  with  a  great  deal  of  superstition, 
pretend  to  discover  the  very  spot  of  ground  from  whence  our 
Saviour  ascended,  and  impose  on  those  who  will  believe  them, 
by  shewing  them  the  print  of  the  feet,  which,  they  suppose,  he 
left  behind  him  upon  the  mountain ;  in  which  place  they  have 
erected  a  church,  open  at  the  top,  to  signify  his  ascension  into 
heaven:  but  this  is  little  better  than  a  fabulous  conjecture.  It 
is  an  easy  matter  to  hud  some  hollow  place,  in  any  mountain  ; 
but  to  say  that  any  such  small  valley  was  made  by  our  Sa- 
viour's feet,  as  a  memorial  ol  his  ascending  from  thence,  is  no- 
thing else  but  an  imposition  on  the  credulity  of  igDorant  per- 
sons, without  scripture-warrant. 
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ScT/y,  From  what  is  said  concerning  Christ's  conversing  "with 
his  disciples  about  the  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of 
God,  we  may  observe,  that  the  work  he  was  engaged  in,  just 
before  his  ascension  into  heaven,  was  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  is 
a  very  desirable  thing  for  a  person,  when  called  out  of  the  world 
to  be  found  so  doing.  Our  Saviour's  whole  conversation,  while 
on  earth,  had  some  way  or  other,  a  reference  to  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  and  had  a  tendency  to  bring  his  people  there ;  and  this 
was  the  last  subject  that  he  conversed  with  them  about. 

Sdly,  What  is  said  concerning  his  blessing  them  when  he 
was  parted  from  them,  was  agreeable  to  what  is  mentioned  con- 
cerning Elijah,  whose  translation  into  heaven  was  a  type  of 
Christ's  ascension  thither,  concerning  whom  it  is  said,  that  he 
bade  Elisha  ask  what  he  should  do  or  desire  of  God  for  him,, 
before  he  was  taken  from  him,  2  Kings  ii.  9.  As  the  gi'eat  de- 
sign of  our  Saviour's  coming  into  the  world,  was  to  be  a  pub- 
lick  blessing  to  his  people ;  so  the  last  thing  he  did  for  them, 
was  blessing  them,  and  that  either  by  conferring  blessedness 
upon  them,  as  a  divine  Person,  or  else  by  praying  for  a  bless- 
ing for  them  as  man,  whereby  he  gave  them  a  specimen  of  the 
work  which  he  is  engaged  in,  in  heaven,  who  ever  lives  to  make 
intercession  for  them ;  and  it  is  farther  observed,  that  he  lift  up 
his  hands,  and  blessed  them.  Sometimes  when  persons  blessed 
others,  they  did  it  by  laying  their  hands  upon  them :  this  Ja- 
cob did,  when  he  blessed  the  sons  of  Joseph,  Gen.  xlviii.  14. 
as  a  sign  of  his  faith,  which  was  herein  expressed,  that  bless- 
ings should  descend  from  God  upon  them.  And,  when  many 
persons  were  blessed  at  the  same  time,  instead  of  laying  their 
hands  on  them,  they  sometimes  lifted  them  up ;  accordingly 
Aaron  is  said  to  lift  up  his  hands  toxvards  the  people,  and  bless 
them.  Lev.  ix.  22.  So  Christ  lifted  up  his  hands  when  he  blessed 
his  disciples,  as  an  external  sign  of  his  lifting  up  his  heart  to 
God,  while  he  prayed  for  the  blessings  which  they  stood  in 
need  of.   Thus  concerning  Christ's  ascension  into  heaven. 

There  is  one  thing  more  mentioned  in  this  answer,  which  I 
cannot  wholly  pass  over,  namely,  that  he  did  this  as  our  Head. 
The  headship  of  Christ  is  a  circumstance  often  mentioned  by 
the  apostle  Paul,  who  supposes  him  to  stand  in  this  relation  to 
his  people,  in  every  thing  that  he  did  for  them  as  Mediator,  in 
which  he  is  considered  as  a  public  person,  the  Representative 
of  all  his  elect,  who  acted  in  their  name,  as  well  as  for  their 
interest ;  which  leads  us  to  consider, 

III.  That  it  was  necessary  that  Christ  should  ascend  into 
heaven  after  he  had  finished  his  work  on  earth ;  for  this  was 
an  accomplishment  of  what  was  foretold  concerning  him.  This 
the  Psalmist  mentions,  in  a  very  beautiful  and  magnificent  way. 
Lift  up  your  heads,  0  ye  gates,  and  be  ye  lift  up  ye  everlasting 
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tioorsy  dnd  the  King-  of  glory  shall  come  in,  Psal.  xxiv.  9.  and 
elsewhere  it  is  said,  Thou  hast  ascended  on  high,  Psal.  ixviii. 
^8.  wluch  the  apostle  Paul  particularly  applies  to  his  ascensiori 
into  heaven,  as  a  prediction  thereof,  Eph.  iv.  8.  and  this  was 
also  signified  by  that  eminent  type  of  it,  which  was  equivalent 
to  a  prediction,  in  the  high  priest's  entering  into  the  holiest  of 
all,  which  the  apostle  also  speaks  of,  as  shadowing-  forth  the 
same  thing,  Heb,  ix.  7,  8,  9,  11,  24. 

Moreover,  this  was  foretold  by  our  Saviour  himself,  whilst 
he  was  here  on  earth,  before  and  after  his  death,  when  he  tells 
his  disciples,  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you,  John  xiv.  2.  and, 
I  ascend  to  my  Father,  &:c.  chap.  xx.  17.  so  that  there  was  really 
an  appeal  to  his  ascension  into  heaven,  as  well  as  to  his  resur- 
rection, for  the  pfoof  of  his  mission,  and  his  relation  to  God, 
as  his  Father,  therefore  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  ascend 
thither.  It  was  also  necessary,  as  this  was  a  glory  promised 
him,  as  the  consequence  of  his  sufferings ;  and  accordingly  it 
became  him,  for  whom  are  all  things,  and  by  ivhom  are  all  things^ 
to  make  the  Captain  of  our  salvation  perfect,  through,  or  after 
his  sufferings,  Heb.  ii.  10. 

It  was  also  necessary  that  he  should  ascend  visibly  into  hea- 
ven, or  that  his  apostles,  who  were  to  be  witnesses  thereof,  as 
well  as  of  his  resurrection,  should  see  hiitn  go  thither :  for  this 
was  necessary  to  be  believed,  as  well  as  the  other,  and  what- 
ever they  were  to  give  their  testimony  to,  must  be  the  result 
of  the  fullest  conviction ;  and  therefore,  that  they  might  con- 
vince the  world  that  he  was  ascended  into  heaven,  they  must 
be  qualified  to  tell  them,  that  they  saw  him  ascend  there. 

Object.  If  it  be  objected,  that,  since  they  might  give  theii- 
testimony  that  he  rose  again  from  the  dead,  though  they  did 
not  pee  him  rise,  they  might  attest  the  truth  of  his  ascension, 
though  they  had  not  seen  him  ascend  into  heaven. 

Ansxv.  To  this  I  answer.  It  is  true,  their  witness  that  ht:  was 
risen  from  the  dead,  was  sufficient,  though  they  did  not  see  him 
rise,  inasmuch  as  they  saw  him  after  he  was  risen,  and  had  un- 
deniable proofs  that  he  was  the  same  Person  that  suffered  ;  yet 
there  is  a  circumstance  attending  his  ascension  into  heaven, 
which  renders  it  necessary  that  they  should  see  him  ascend 
there,  though  it  was  not  necessary  that  they  should  see  him  rise 
from  the  dead,  in  order  to  their  giving  conviction  to  the  world 
as  to  this  matter;  for  he  did  not  design  that  they  should  see 
him,  after  his  ascension,  till  his  second  coming  to  receive  ihem 
into  heaven,  and  then  their  testimony  will  be  at  an  end  ;  and 
therefore  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  sec  him  ascend.  Th»- 
apostle  Paul,  it  is  true,  at  his  conversion,  saw  him  clothed  with 
his  heavenly  glory  in  his  exalted  state ;  but  this  was  a  singular 
•4nd  extraordinary  instance,  which  he  gave  his  other  disciplcrs 
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no  ground  to  expect ;  therefore,  that  they  might  want  no  qualit 
fication  that  was  necessary,  in  order  to  the  fulfilling  their  testi- 
mony, he  ascended  into  heaven  visibly,  in  the  presence  of  all 
his  apostles. 

IV.  There  are  several  great  and  A-aluable  ends  of  Christ's 
ascension,  mentioned  in  this  answer,  some  of  which  were  glo- 
rious to  himself,  and  all  of  them  advantageous  to  his  people 
Accordingly  it  is  observed, 

1.  That  he  triumphed  over  his  enemies ;  as  the  apostle  says. 
When  he  ascended  up  on  high^  he  led  captivity  captive^  Eph.  iv. 
8.  which  is  an  allusion  to  the  solemn  triumphs  of  princes,  after 
having  obtained  some  remarkable  and  complete  victories.  Now 
the  empire  of  Satan  was  demolished,  his  prisoners  ransomed^ 
and  accordingly  delivered  from  his  power ;  and  the  gospel, 
which  was  to  be  preached  throughout  the  world,  was  a  public 
proclamation  of  liberty  to  captives^  and  the  opening  of  the  pri- 
son doors  to  them  that  were  bound^  Isa.  Ixi.  1.  compared  with 
Luke  iv.  18. 

2.  Christ  ascended  into  heaven,  that  he  might  receive  gifts 
for  men.  The  scripture  seems  to  distinguish  between  Christ's 
purchasing  and  his  receiving  gifts  for  men ;  the  former  was 
done  by  his  death ;  the  latter  was  consequent  on  his  ascension 
into  heaven.  Tliere  are  two  expressions  used  relating  to  this 
matter,  namely,  that  of  the  Psalmist,  Thou  hast  received  gifts 

for  men,  Psal.  Ixviii.  18.  and  the  apostle's  reference  thereunto, 
when  he  says.  He  gave  gifts  unto  jne?i,  Eph.  iv.  8.  that  is,  he 
received  gifts  for  men,  with  a  design  to  give  them  to  them^ 
which  he  did,  after  his  ascension  into  heaven,  when  there  was 
a  very  great  effusion  of  the  Spirit  on  the  gospel-church  erected, 
and  furnished  with  a  variety  of  ministers,  such  as  Apostles.^ 
prophets^  pastors,  and  teachers,  for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints, 
for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of 
Christ,  ver.  11,  12.  which  is  a  farther  allusion  to  the  custom 
of  princes  in  their  triumphs,  on  which  occasion  they  extend 
their  royal  bounty  to  their  subjects. 

3.  Christ's  ascension  into  heaven  to  prepare  a  place  for  his 
people,  as  he  told  them  he  would  do,  after  his  death,  John  xiv. 
2.  and  accordingly  he  is  said  to  have  entered  there  as  the  Fore- 
runner^  Heb.  vi.  20.  and  so  he  took  possession  of  those  hea- 
venly mansions  in  their  name,  to  which  he  designs,  at  last,  to 
bring  them. 

4.  It  is  farther  observed,  that  he  ascended  into  heaven,  to 
raise  up  their  affections  thither,  and  to  induce  them  to  set  their 
affections  on  things  above,  Colos.  iii.  2.  That  place  is  always 
most  dear  to  us,  which  is  our  home,  our  rest,  where  our  best 
friends  reside ;  our  thoughts  are  most  conversant  about  it,  and 
we  arc  inclined  to  desire  to  be   with  them  there;  therefore 
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tvhrist's  being  in  heaven,  together  with  ail  his  saints,  is  a 
motive  to  all  believers  to  have  their  conversation  in  heaven^ 
which  is  the  character  given  of  them  by  the  apostle,  Phil* 
jii.  20. 

5.  i'he  last  thing  obsex'ved  in  this  answer  is,  that  Christ  de- 
signed to  continue  in  heaven  till  hi^  second  coming  at  the  end 
of  the  world ;  as  it  is  said,  Whom  the  heavens  must  receive^  till 
the  ti?ne  gJ'  the  restitution  of  all  things^  Acts  iii.  21.  and  then 
he  will  come  again  in  this  lower  world,  not  to  reside  or  fix  his 
abode  here,  but  to  receive  his  people  into  heaven,  where  they 
shall  be  with  him  to  all  eternity,  as  it  is  said,  So  shall  we  ever 
be  with' the  Lord^  1  Thes.  iv.  17.  Thus  concerning  Christ's 
exaltation  in  his  ascension  into  heaven ;  we  now  proceed  to 
consider  him, 

Secondhj^  As  exalted  in  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God, 
which  is  a  glory  that  was  conferred  upon  him  after  his  ascen- 
sion into  heaven.  This  is  a  figurative  way  of  speaking,  which 
the  Holy  Ghost  condescends  to  make  use  of;  and  it  cannot  be 
understood  in  any  other  sense,  since  God  being  a  Spirit,  is 
without  body,  or  bodily  parts ;  and,  being  immense,  the  hea- 
ven and  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  cofitain  him^  1  Kings  viii.  27. 
therefore  it  does  not  denote  the  situation  of  Christ's  human 
nature  in  some  particular  part  of  heaven,  but  his  being  advan- 
ced to  the  highest  honour  there.  As  the  right  hand,  amongst 
men,  is  used  to  signify  some  peculiar  marks  of  honour  con- 
ferred on  them  who  are  seated  there ;  thus  when  Bathsheba 
went  in  unto  king  Solomon,  he  caused  a  seat  to  be  set  for  her, 
and  she  sat  at  his  right  hand,  chap.  ii.  19.  So  when  Christ  is 
.said  to  677  on  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  the  Mujestij  in  the 
heavens,  Ilcb.  viii.  1.  it  denotes  the  highest  degree  of  honour 
conferred  on  him,  as  Mediator;  and  particularly  his  sitting 
there  denotes, 

1.  That  glorious  rest  which  he  enjoys,  after  having  sustain- 
ed many  labours  and  afflictions  in  this  world;  a  sweet  repose, 
and  perfect  deliverance  from  all  those  things  which  formerly 
tended  to  make  him  uneasy,  while  in  his  way  to  it. 

2.  It  also  implies  that  honour  and  suprenv,'  autliority  which 
he  is  invested  with.  Others  are  rejjresented  as  servants  stand- 
ing in  the  presence  of  God;  accordingly  it  is  said.  Thousand 
thousands  ministered  unto  him,  and  ten  thousand  times  ten 
thousand  stood  before  him,  Dan.  vii.  10.  but  Christ  is  distin- 
guished from  them  all  l)y  this  mark  of  regal  dignity,  in  that  he 
sits  and  rules  upon  his  throne,  Zech.  vi.  13.  Thus  the  apos- 
tle says,  concerning  him,  tliat,  having  purged  our  sins,  he  sat 
down  on  the  right  hand  of  the  J/aJtsti/  on  high,  intimating, 
that  he  was  made  so   much  better  than  the  angels,  as  he  hath. 
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by  inheritance,  obtained  a  more  excellent  name  than  they,  Heb. 
i.  3,  4.  which  he  farther  proves,  when  he  says,  To  which  oji' 
the  angiels,  said  he,  at  any  ti?ne,  sit  on  my  right  hand  till  J  make 
thine  enemies  thy  footstool,  ver.  13. 

3.  It  also  signifies  the  perpetuity,  or  eternal  duration  of  his 
Mediatorial  glory  and  authority,  as  to  sit,  in  scripture,  often 
signifies,  to  abide :  but  this  has  beer)  befoi-e  considered,  when 
we  spake  concerning  the  eternity  of  Christ's  kingdom  *. 
There  are  other  things,  mentioned  in  this  answer,  which  are 
the  fruits  and  effects  of  Christ's  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of 
God,  to  wit,  the  exercise  of  his  power  over  all  things  in  hea- 
ven and  earth;  and,  as  the  consequence  thereof,  gathering  and 
defending  his  churcli,  subduing  their  enemies,  and  furnishing 
his  ministers  with  gifts  and  graces:  but  these  will  be  mbre 
parucularly  insisted  on,  under  a  following  answer,  in  which  we 
shall  be  led  to  speak  concerning  the  special  privileges  of  the 
visible  church  f.  Therefore  what  we  are  next  to  consider  is, 
that  Christ,  as  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  makes  inter- 
cession for  his  people. 


Quest.  LV.  How  doth  Christ  make  intercession  P 

Answ.  Christ  maketh  intercession,  by  his  appearing  in  pur 
nature,  continually  before  the  Father  in  heaven,  in  the  merit 
of  his  obedience  and  sacrifice  on  earth,  declaring  his  will  to 
have  it  applied  to  all  believers,  answering  all  accusations 
against  them,  procuring  for  them  quiet  of  conscience,  not- 
withstanding daily  failings,  access  with  boldness  to  the 
throne  of  grace,  and  acceptance  of  their  persons  and  services. 

THE  inteixession  of  Christ,  as  has  beeii  observed,  under 
a  foregoing  answer,  is  a  branch  of  his  priestly  office,  and 
is  founded  on  his  satisfaction.  The  reason  why  it  is  mention- 
tioned  in  this  place,  after  we  have  had  an  account  of  his  death, 
resurrection,  and  ascension  into  heaven,  is,  as  I  conceive,  be- 
cause the  apostle  lays  down  these  heads  in  the  same  order, 
when  he  speaks  of  them,  It  is  Christ  that  died,  yea,  rather  that 
is  risen  again,  ivIlo  is  even  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  who  also 
maketh  intercession  for  us,  Rom.  viii.  34.  In  speaking  con- 
cerning Christ's  intercession, 

I.  We  shall  consider  the  necessity  thereof;  and  that, 
1.  Because  this  was  foretold  and  typified.     It  was  predict- 
ed, concerning  him,  that  he  should  make  intercession  for  trans- 
gressors,  Isa.  liii.  12.  and  elsewhere  God  the  Father  is  re- 

*  See  Page  S93.  ^  See  (^tcH.lxihlxnl 
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presented,  as  saying  to  him,  Ask  ofme^  and  I  shall  give  thee 
the  heathen  for  thine  inheritance,  and  the  ttttermost  parts  of  the 
earth  fof  thy  possession,  YsdX.'iu  ^.  which  words,  though  they 
contain  the  ibrm  ot  a  command,  are,  doubtless,  a  prediction 
relating  to  this  matter,  whereby  it  is  intimated,  that  the  glori- 
ous success  of  tlie  gospel,  when  preached  to  the  world,  should 
not  only  be  the  purchase  of  his  death,  but  the  consequence  of 
his  intercession;  and  what  Elihu  speaks  of  an  advocate,  as 
pleading  the  cause  of  a  poor  afflicted  person,  and  saying,  De- 
liver liir.i  from  going  down  to  the  pit;  I  have  found  a  ransom; 
and  as  it  is  farther  added ;  He  shall  pray  unto  God,  and  he  shall 
be  favourable  to  him,  and  he  shall  behold  his  face  with  joy  ;  for 
he  will  render  unto  man  his  righteousness.  Job  xxxiii.  23,  24, 
26.  seems  rather  to  be  understood  of  Christ  than  any  other ; 
for  it  is  most  agreeable  to  the  character  given  him  of  a  mes- 
senger with  him,  and  an  interpreter  one  among  a  thousand,  and 
his  being  gracious  unto  him,  when  he  thus  makes  intercession 
for  him. 

Moreover,  when  the  Psalmist  represents  him,  as  saying, 
concerning  his  enemies,  /  will  not  take  up  their  names  into  7ny 
lips,  Psal.  xvi.  4.  it  plainly  intimates  his  design  to  intercede 
for  all  others,  namely,  for  his  people.  And  that  David  does 
pot  here  speak  in  his  own  person,  but  in  the  person  of  Christ, 
is  very  evident,  because  it  was  his  duty,  in  common  with  all 
mankind,  to  pray  for  his  enemies ;  and  therefore  he  speaks  of 
another  sort  of  intercession,  viz.  Christ's,  that  which  is  differ- 
ent from  that  which  o^e  man  is  obliged  to  make  for  another. 
This  appears,  in  that,  in  some  following  verses,  we  have  a  pre- 
diction of  his  rising  from  the  dead  before  he  saw  corruption, 
as  it  is  particularly  applied  to  him  in  the  New  Testament, 
Acts  ii.  31. 

And  to  this  we  may  add  ;  that  as  Christ's  intercession  was 
expressly  foretold  by  the  prophets ;  so  it  was  typified  by  the 
High  Priest's  entering  every  year  into  the  holy  of  holies,  with 
blood  and  incense,  to  appear  before  God  in  the  behalf  of  the 
people,  as  makjng  intercession  for  them.  This  is  expressly 
applied  to  Christ,  as  the  anti-t)'pe,  and  his  entering  into  hea- 
ven; noiu  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  God  for  us,  Heb.  ix.  7, 
9.  compared  with  vcr.  11,  12,  24. 

2.  Christ's  intercession  was  necessary,  as  the  condition  of 
fallen  man  required  it.  Some  have  been  ready  to  conclude, 
that,  by  reason  of  th.at  infinite  distance  there  is  between  God 
and  man,  it  was  necessary  that  there  should  be  an  advocate  to 
procure  for  him  a  libi  rty  of  access  to  God :  but  that  does  not 
lividently  appear,  for  as  we  have  no  ground  to  conclude,  that 
the  holy  angels,  though  infinitely  below  him,  are  admitted  into 
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his  presence,  or  made  partakers  of  the  blessings,  that  are  the 
result  thereof,  by  the  intervention  of  an  advocate,  or  inter- 
cessor, with  him,  in  their  behalf;  so  man  would  not  have  stood 
in  need  of  a  Mediator,  or  advocate,  to  bring  him  into  the  pre- 
sence of  God,  or  plead  his  cause,  any  more  than  he  would  have 
needed  a  Redeemer,  had  he  not  fallen :  but  his  present  cir- 
cumstances require  both ;  it  is  necessary  therefore  that  Christ 
should  intercede  for  him. 

(1.)  Because,  being  guilty,  he  is  rendered  unworthy  to  come 
into  the  presence  of  God,  and  actually  excluded  from  it ;  as 
the  Psalmist  says,  T/iou  art  not  a  God  that  hant  pleasure  in 
xvickedness  ;  neither  shall  evil  dwell  with  thee.  The  foolish  shall 
not  stand  iyi  thy  eight ;  thou  hatest  all  -workers  of  iniquiti^^ 
Psal.  V.  4,  5.  This  punishment  is  the  immediate  consequence 
of  guilt,  whereby  the  sinner  is  exposed  to  the  curse  of  Gcd, 
whose  holiness  obliges  him  to  order  such  to  depart  from  him. 
Moreover,  there  is  a  servile  fear,  or  dread  of  him,  as  a  con- 
suming fire  that  attends  it ;  upon  which  account,  he  desires 
rather  to  fly  from,  than  to  have  access  to  him ;  therefore  he 
needs  an  intercessor  to  procure  this  privilege  for  him. 

(2.)  There  are  many  accusations  brought  in  against  him,  as 
a  ground  and  reason  why  he  should  be  excluded  from  the  di- 
vine favour,  and  not  have  any  saving  blessings  applied  to  him, 
which  must  all  be  answered ;  and  therefore  there  is  need  of  an 
advocate  to  plead  his  cause. 

II.  None  but  Christ  our  great  Mediator  and  advocate,  is 
fit  to  manage  this  important  work  for  us.  We  cannot  plead 
our  own  cause ;  for  guilt  stops  our  mouths,  as  well  as  renders 
us  unworthy  of  any  blessing  from  God.  And  it  is  certain 
that  no  mere  creature  can  do  this  for  us ;  for  none  can  speak 
any  thing  in  their  favour,  who  are  under  a  sentence  of  con-, 
demnation,  unless  an  expedient  were  found  out  to  bring  them 
into  a  state  of  reconciliation  with  God,  for  that  would  tend  to 
the  dishonour  of  his  justice  j  and  none  can  plead  for  any  bles- 
sing to  be  bestowed  on  them,  but  he  who  was  able  to  make 
atonement  for  them,  which  no  mere  creature  could  do,  since 
the  greatest  price,  that  he  can  give,  is  far  from  being  of  in- 
finite value  :  but  such  a  price  as  this  Christ  has  laid  down,  as 
has  been  before  considered,  in  speaking  concerning  his  priest- 
ly office ;  and  therefore  he  alone  is  fit  to  be  an  advocate,  or 
intercessor,  for  his  people ;  which  leads  us  to  consider, 

III.  That  Christ  is  his  people's  advocate,  or  makes  inter- 
cession for  them.  This  appears  from  several  scriptures ;  thus 
it  is  said.  He  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  them^  Heb. 
vii.  25.  andzw  have  an  Advocate  with  the  Father,  jfesus  Christ 
the  righteous^  1  John  ii.  1. 
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1.  Christ  is  represented  as  making  intercession  for  his  peo- 
ple before  his  incarnation ;  as  when  it  is  said,  Zech.  iii.  2.  Tfie 
Lord  said  unto  Satan^   The  Lord  rebuke  thee^  0  Scita7i  *. 

2.  After  his  incarnation,  he  interceded  for  his  people  in  his 
human  nature ;  and  while  he  was  here  on  earth,  he  did  it  a- 
greeably  to  that  state,  in  which  he  then  was,  though  the  c(U- 
cacy  of  his  intercession  depended  on  his  compleating  the  work 
of  our  redemption,  which  was  not  done  before  he  arose  from 
the  dead  ;  in  which  respect,  there  was  something  proleptical  in 
his  intercession  then,  as  well  as  when  he  is  represented  as 
making  intercession  before  his  incarnation ;  tlierefore, 

3.  As  the  price  of  redemption  was  not  fully  paid  till  his 
state  of  humiliation  was  at  an  end,  upon  which  account  he  is 
generally  styled  a  consummate  Mediator  from  that  tune,  when 
he  was  made  perfect  through  sufferings^  Htb.  ii.  10.  so  he  was, 
after  that,  a  corapleat  advocate,  or  intercessor,  for  his  people  ; 
in  which  respect,  he  is  said,  in  a  way  of  eminency,  to  make 
intercession fof  them^  after  his  death,  resurrection,  and  ascen- 
sion into  heaven,  in  his  glorified  state,  in  v/hich  he  manages 
their  cause  with  an  advantageous  plea,  v/hich  he  could  not  use, 
while  here  on  earth ;  for  then  he  had  not  accomplished  his 
work  of  redemption,  and  therefore  could  only  plead  the  pro- 
mise made  to  him,  upon  condition  of  his  bringing  that  work, 
to  perfection,  which  was  then  only  begun.  And  also  what- 
ever act  of  worship  he  then  performed,  it  was  agreeable  to  that 
state  of  humiliation,  in  which  he  was  :  but  now  he  is  in  hea- 
ven, and  consequently  his  work  of  redemption  finished  ;  he 
pleads  his  absolute  and  actual  right  to  receive  those  blessings 
for  his  people,  and  apply  them  to  them,  which  God  before  had 
promised  in   the    covenant   of  redemption ;  and  this  he  does 

.  ivith  those  circumstances  of  glory,  that  are  agreeable  to  his 
exalted  state,  as  sitting  at  God's  right  hand,  and  having  such 
visible  marks  of  the  divine  favour,  that  nothing  can  be  denied 
}»im  that  he  asks  for.  It  i^  true,  while  he  was  here  on  earth, 
he  says.  Father  I  thank  thee^  that  thou  hearest  me  alwai/s,  &c. 
John  xi.  41,  42.  which  he  might  well  say,  inasmuch  as  there 
was  sufficient  security,  or  ground  to  conclude,  that  he  could 
not  fail  in  the  work  which  he  was  engaged  in,  so  as  to  leave  it 
incomplete.  How  much  more  may  he  say  this,  when  he  is  in 
his  exalted  state,  and  pleads  as  one  that  has  brought  the  work, 
he  came  into  the  world  about,  to  perfection  ? 

•  Christ  did  not  intercede  for  his  church  before  hit  incarnation  formaily,  inas- 
much at  it  is  inconsistent -with  his  divine  luiture  (ofirar;  prayer  being  cm  act  of 
iporshif),-  but  virtttaUy,  bti  tchich  we  an-  tn  uridvistund  that  all  the  blessings  -nhicli 
the  church  then  enjoyed,  tue  re  founded  on  the  sucrijice,  lohichfin  the  fulness  rftime, 
he  drsifrned  to  offer  ;  and  tliis  is,  by  a  pro/tp.iU;  represented  as  though  it  huil  bet7t 
then  dune,  in  the  same  sense  as  he  is  ehevhe-e  said  to  be  the  L^riib  slain,  from  the 
IbuiuUlion  of  the  world.     See  page  Z97 
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And  to  this  let  me  add,  that  he  will  intercede  for  his  pco^ 
pie  for  ever,  as  he  shall  always  continue  in  this  exalted  stated 
And,  indeed,  it  cannot  be  otherwise ;  if  Christ's  presence  in 
heaven  be  a  full  and  comprehensive  plea  for  all  the  blessings 
we  enjoy  or  hope  for ;  then  so  long  as  he  shall  abide  there,  he 
will  intercede  for  us,  and  that  will  be  for  ever.  That  this 
may  farther  appear,  let  it  be  considered;  that  the  sacrifice^ 
which  he  offered  for  his  people  while  on  earth,  procured  for 
them  not  only  the  blessings  they  enjoy  in  this  world,  but  those 
that  they  shall  be  possessed  of  in  heaven.  And  as  his  being 
received  into  heaven  was  a  convincing  evidence,  that  what  he 
did  and  suffered,  before  he  went  thither,  was  accepted,  and 
deemed  effectual  to  answer  all  the  valuable  ends  thereof;  so 
his  continuance  there  will  remain  a  standing  and  eternal  evi- 
dence thereof;  which  contains  in  it  the  nature  of  a  plea.  But 
this  respects  not  only  the  blessings  thay  now  enjoy,  but  all  that 
they  hope  for,  therefore  their  eternal  happiness  is.  founded 
thereon;  which  is  what  the  apostle  principally  intends,  when 
he  saysj  He  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  thcm^  Heb. 
vii.  25. 

,  IV.  We  shall  now  consider  the  difference  between  Christ's 
intercession  for  us  with  the  Father,  and  our  praying  for  our- 
selves, or  others,  and  that  when  we  address  ourselves  either 
to  men  or  God; 

1.  When  we  intercede  with  men  to  obtain  some  favour  front 
them,  we  hope,  either  by  our  arguments,  or  importunity,  or 
at  least,  by  our  interest  in  them,  or  some  obligation  which  we 
have  laid  them  under,  to  persuade  them  to  alter  their  minds, 
as  we  are  treating  with  mutable  creatures.  But  this  is  by  no 
means  applicable  to  Christ's  intercession,  in  which  he  deals 
with  an  unchangeable  God,  who  has,  in  various  instances,  de- 
clared his  love  to,  and  willingness  to  save  all  those,  whose 
salvation  he  intercedes  for ;  in  which  sense  we  are  to  under- 
stand our  Saviour's  words,  I  say  nqt  unto  you,  that  J  will  pray 
the  Father  for  you  ;  for  the  Father  himself  loveth  you,  John 
xvi.  26,  27. 

Moreover,  when  we  intercede  with  men  for  any  favour,  we 
don't  usually  present  any  price  paid  by  us  for  the  benefit  we 
intercede  for;  but  Christ  in  interceding  for  his  people,  pre- 
sents the  merit  of  his  obedience  and  sacrifice,  which  is  the  only 
thing  that  renders  it  effectual. 

2.  When  we  pray  to  God  for  ourselves,  or  others,  this  dif- 
fers from  Christ's  intercession,  in  that  we  present  ourselves 
and  our  petitions  to  him  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and  hope  for 
a  gracious  answer,  in  the  virtue  of  his  mediation  and  righte- 
ousness ;  so  that  our  access  to  God  is  mediate,  Christ's  im- 
mediate.    W6  plead  what  he  hath  done  for  us,  as  our  Surct^\ 
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ai»d  not  any  thing  done  by  ourselves ;  but  he  pleads  what  was 
done  by  himself.  We  acknowledge,  in  alJ  our  supplications, 
that  we  are  unworthy  of  the  least  of  his  mercies ;  whereas  he 
appears  in  our  behalf  before  God,  as  one  who  is  worthy  to 
have  that  granted  which  he  pleads  for. 

V.  We  shall  now  consider  how  Christ  makes  intercession ; 
and  it  is  observed,  that  he  does  this, 

1.  By  his  appearing  in  our  nature  continually  before  the  Fa- 
ther in  heaven,  in  the  merit  of  his  obedience  and  sacrifice  on. 
earth.  This  is  taken  from  the  practice  of  attomies,  or  advo- 
cates, in  civil  courts,  when  a  cause  is  to  be  tried,  in  which 
case  the  plaintiff  or  defendant  does  not  appear  himself,  but  his 
advocate  appears  for  him :  thus  Christ  appears  in  the  presenc  /  of 
God  for  us.  This  virtually  includes  in  it  the  nature  of  a  plea.  For 
the  understanding  olf  which,  let  it  be  considered,  that  as  God 
cannot,  consistently  with  the  glory  of  his  divine  perfections, 
save  any  of  the  fallen  race  of  mankind,  upon  any  other  condi- 
tion, than  that  satisfaction  should  be  given  to  his  justice,  and 
such  a  price  of  redemption  paid,  as  tended  to  secure  the  glory 
of  "his  holiness,  and  other  perfections,  he  has,  in  his  eternal 
covenant  with  the  Son,  promised,  that  if  he  would  perforni 
this  work,  then  he  would  bring  his  people  to  glory.  Christ, 
on  the  other  hand,  undi  rtook  it  with  this  encouragement,  that, 
when  he  had  perfected  it,  he  should  be  received  into  glory,  as 
a  public  testimony  that  justice  was  fully  satisfied ;  therefore 
his  being  set  at  God's  right  hand,  in  heavenly  places,  as  the 
consequence  thereof,  is  a  convincing  evidence,  to  angels  and 
men,  that  his  work  is  brought  to  perfection.  Accordingly  his 
being  there,  or  appearing  in  heaven,  contains  in  it  the  nature 
of  a  plea ;  more  especially  if  we  consider  him  as  appearing 
there  as  our  Head  and  compleat  Redeemer,  who  has  finished 
the  work  which  he  came  into  the  world  about.  This  I  take 
to  be  the  principal  idea  in  Christ's  intercession. 

If  it  be  farther  enquired,  wiiether  he  makes  use  of  a  voice, 
as  we  do,  when  we  pray  for  ourselves,  or  others  ?  I  dare  not 
deny  that  lie  does,  since  he  made  use  of  words  when  he  pray- 
ed lor  his  people  on  earth;  which  was  a  short  specimen  of  his 
intercession  for  them  in  heaven :  but  yet  it  must  be  considered, 

(1.)  That  it  is  impossible  for  words  to  express  the  particu- 
lar necessities  of  every  one,  whom  he  appears  for  in  heaven, 
at  the  same  time;  and  to  suppose  that  Christ  represents  the 
case  of  one  at  one  time,  and^nother  at  another,  as  we  do  when 
we  pray  for  different  persons,  is  hardly  suflicient  to  answer 
all  the  valuable  ends  of  his  intercession,  for  all  his  people  at 
all  times  ;  neither  are  we  to  suppose,  since  the  human  nature 
of  Christ  is  not  omniscient,  that  he  has  therein  a  comprehen- 
sive view,  at  once,  of  all  the  particular  necessities  of  his  peo- 
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pie,  for  that  would  be  to  confound  his  human  nature  with -his 
divine ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  human  nature  that  he  prays, 
though  the  efficacy  of  thiS  prayer  is  founded  on  the  infinite 
value  of  his  oblation  performed  therein,  which  was  the  re- 
sult of  its  union  with  the  divine,  as  has  been  before  observed*; 
therefore, 

(2.)  When  Christ  is  said  to  make  use  of  words  in  interce- 
ding for  his  people,  these  are  principally  to  be  considered,  as 
expressive  of  their  wants  and  infirmities  in  a  general  way ;  so 
that  a  few  comprehensive  words  may  include  in  them  the 
general  idea  of  those  things  that  are  common  to  them  all.  In 
this  respect,  I  am  far  from  denying  tliat  Christ,  in  interceding 
for  his  people,  makes  use  of  words ;  but,  when  we  consider 
hi ;  being  in  heaven,  or  appearing  in  the  presence  of  God  in  the 
bea'ilf  of  his  people,  as  virtually  containing  (as  was  before 
hinted)  the  nature  of  a  plea,  this  extends  itself  to  every  par- 
ticular necessity  of  those  for  whom  he  intercedes  at  all  times. 

2.  It  is  farther  observed,  that  Christ,  in  making  intercession, 
declares  his  will  to  have  the  merit  of  his  obedience  and  sacri- 
fice applied  to  all  believers :  thus  he  says.  Father^  I  will  that 
they  also  "whom  thou  hast  given  me  be  xvith  me  xvhere  /<:/;;?,  that 
tlicij  maij  behold mij  glorify  &c.  John  xvii.  24.  in  which  he  does, 
as  it  were,  make  a  demand  of  what  is  due  to  him,  in  right  of 
his  purchase;  and  so  it  is  distinguished  from  a  supplication, 
or  entreaty,  that  God  would  bestow  an  unmerited  favour.  AH 
our  prayers,  indeed,  are  supplications,  that  God  would  bestow 
upon  us  undeserved  blessings ;  but  Christ's  prayer  is  a  kind  of 
demand,  of  a  debt  due  to  him  pursuant  to  the  merit  of  his 
obedience  and  sufferings.  Moreover,  this  mode  of  speaking 
may  be  farther  understood,  as  containing  an  intimation  of  his 
divine  will,  to  have  what  he  purchased,  in  his  human  nature, 
applied  to  his  people ;  though  this  is  rather  a  consequence  of 
his  intercession,  than,  properly  speaking,  a  formal  act  thereof. 

3.  It  is  farther  observed,  that  he  intercedes  for  his  people, 
by  answering  all  accusations  that  may  be  brought  in  against 
them:  thus  the  apostle,  Rom.  viii.  SS^  34.  supposes  a  charge 
to  have  been  brought  in  against  God's  elect,  and  that  they 
wei-e  under  a  sentence  of  condemnation  ;  and  shews  how  this 
sentence  is  reversed  by  the  death  of  Christ ;  and  the  charge 
answered  by  his  intercession.  If  we  consider  the  many  things 
laid  to  the  charge  of  God's  elect,  either  by  the  world,  satan, 
or  their  own  consciences,  these  are  supposed  to  be  either  false 
or  true.  Wiiat  is  falsely  alleged,  Christ,  as  their  Advocate, 
answers,  by  denying  the  charge,  and  undertakes  to  vindicate 
tliem  from  it :  but  when  the  thing  laid  to  their  charge  is  un- 
ctcniably  true  ;  as,  for  instance,  that  they  are  sinners,  and  have 

*■  ^ee  Page  235. 
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thereby  contracted  guilt,  and  deser\'e  to  be  for  ever  banished 
from  the  presence  of  God ;  this  Christ  undertakes  to  answer, 
no  otherwise  than  by  pleading  the  merit  of  his  obedience  and 
satisfaction,  whereby  thty  obtain  remission  of  sins  and  a  right 
to  eternal  life. 

VI.  Christ,  by  his  intercession,  procures  for  his  people 
many  valuable  privileges,  three  of  which  are  mentioned  in 
this  answer. 

(1.)  Quiet  of  conscience,  notwithstanding  daily  failings. 
This  supposes,  that  the  best  believers  on  earth,  by  reason  of 
the  remainders  of  indwelling  corruption,  are  liable  to  many 
:iinful  infirmities ;  as  it  is  said.  There  is  not  a  just  man  upon 
earthy  that  cloth  good  and  sinneth  not^  Eccles.  vii.  20.  and,  Jf 
ive  say  rve  have  no  sin^  ive  deceive  ourselves^  and  the  truth  is 
not  in  Its,  1  John  i.  8.  And  these  have  a  proportionable  de- 
gree of  guilt  attending  them  ;  and  this  guilt  has  a  tendency  to 
make  the  conscience  vu■^eas^',  unless  we  have  an  Advocate,  v/ho 
has  a  sufficient  plea  to  uliege  in  our  defence  :  but  such  an  one 
Js  Christ,  and  consequentl}'  his  intercession  procures  for  us 
this  privilege  ;  Jf  anif  man  sin  rve  have  an  Advocate  zvith  the 
Father y  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous^  chap.  ii.  1. 

(2.)  He  also  procures  for  us  access,  with  boldness^  to  the 
throne  of  grace.  As  sin  rendei's  us  guilty ;  so  guilt  exposes  us 
to  fear,  and  a  dread  of  coming  before  the  throne  of  God,  as  a 
God  of  infinite  holiness  and  justice  :  but  when  he  is  represent- 
ed as  sitting  on  a  throne  of  grace,  as  the  consequence  of  Christ's 
death  and  intercession,  our  servile  fear  is  removed,  and  we 
are  encouraged,  as  the  apostle  says,  to  come  holdiij  unto  the 
throne  of  grace^  that  ive  tnatj  obtain  viercij^  and  fnd  grttte  to 
help  in  time  of  nced^  Hcb.  iv.  Ifi. 

(3.)  Another  consequence  of  Christ's  intercession  is,  the  ac- 
ceptance of  our  persons  and  services ;  first,  of  o;ir  persons^ 
rhen  of  our  services  ;  as  it  is  said.  The  Lord  had  respect  unto 
Abely  and  to  his  offerings  Gen.  iv.  4.  'I'hc  acceptance  of  our 
persons  is  a  branch  of  our  justification,  which  is  foiiudt-d  on 
Christ's  sacrifice  and  intercession,  as  it  is  said,  J/e  hath  juade 
u.t  accepted  in  the  hcl'jved^  Kpli.  i.  6.  And  the  acct])tance  of 
our  services,  which  arc  perforn>ed  by  faith,  supposes  the  re-  . 
-noval  of  the  guilt  that  attends  them,  by  reason  of  our  sinful 
•nfirmities:  thus  (iod's  people  are  called  an  hohj  priesthood ^ 
and  said  to  offer  up  spiritual  sacrifices  acceptable  to  God  by  Je- 
sllft  Christy  i   Pet.  ii.  5. 

VH.   Lit  us  consider  how  Christ's  intercession  ought  to  be 
mproved  by  us. 

1.  It  is  a  great  nmedv  against  those  desponding  or  des- 
Dairing  thoughts,  which  we  are  sometimes  liable  to,  by  reason 
i>f  the  jr'iik  of  «-in,  ^vhen  ehnrgfd  on  our  consciences ;  in  whkh 
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case^  we  should  give  a  check  to  ourselves,  and  say,  with  the 
Psalmist,  JV^J-y  o^'t  thou  cast  dozun^  0  my  soul?  and  xvhij  art 
thou  disquieted  within  me?  Psal.  xlii.  10.  Why  should  we. 
entertain  such  sad  and  melancholy  thoughts,  especially  if  Christ 
intercedts,  on  our  belialf,  tor  the  forgiveness  of  all  our  sins  ? 
and  our  sincere  repentance,  together  with  the  exercise  of  those 
other  graces,  that  accompany  it,  will  afford  us  an  evidence  of 
our  interest  in  this  privilege,  which  will  be  an  expedient  to 
raise  our  dejected  spirits,  and  fill  us  with  the  joy  of  his  sal- 
vation. 

2.  Christ's  intercession  is  to  be  improved  by  us,  as  an  en- 
couragement to  prayer ;  and,  as  a  farther  ground,  to  concltide, 
that  our  poor,  broken,  imperfect  breathings,  shall  be  heard  and 
ans'.vcred  for  his  sake,  who  pleads  our  cause. 

3.  This  is  a  great  inducement  to  universal  holiness,  when 
vv  t  have  ground  to  conclude,  that  those  services,  that  are  per- 
formed to  his  glory,  shall  be  accepted,  upon  the  account  of  his 
intercession. 


Quest.  LVI.  IIoxv  is  Christ  to  be  exalted  in  his  coming  again 
to  judge  the  xvorld? 

Answ.  Christ  is  to  be  exalted  in  his  coming  again  to  judge 
the  woria,  in  that  he,  who  was  tmjusth-  judged  and  con- 
deinriL'd  oy  wicked  men,  shall  come  again  at  the  last  day,  in 
great  j  ower,  and  in  the  full  manifestation  of  his  own  glory, 
and  of  his  Father's,  with  all  his  holy  angels,  with  a  shout, 
with  the  voice  of  the  arch-angel,  and  with  the  trumpet  of 
God,  to  judge  the  world  in  righteotisness. 

I UR  Saviour  being  in  his  exalted  state,  is  to  continue  at 
,;j  right  hand  of  God,  till  he  has  finished  the  remaining 
part  ol  nis  work,  in  the  application  of  redemption,  and,  by  his 
Si  irit,  in  the  methods  of  his  providence  and  grace,  brought  in 
thi^  whole  number  of  the  elect;  after  which  follows  another 
branch  of  his  Mediatorial  glory,  when  he  shall  come  again  to 
judge  the  world  at  the  last  day,  which  is  the  subject  matter  of 
this  answer.  For  the  understanding  of  which,  let  it  be  con- 
sidered, 

I.  That  though  he  was,  before  this,  solemnly  invested  with 
a  power  of  exercising  judgment,  and  is  continually  distribu- 
ting rewards  and  punishments  in  the  course  of  his  providence; 
yet  the  ftill  manifestation  of  his  glory,  as  Judge  of  quick  and 
dead,  and  that  in  a  visible  manner  in  his  human  nature,  is  de- 
ferred till  the  last  day.  Though  he  be  now  known  by  the 
judgments  that  he  executes,  which  are  oftentimes  attended  with 
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wcaaderful  displays  of  his  divine  glory  ;  and,  though  the  eternal 
state  ot  all  m^n  be  fixed  b}  him  at  their  death,  at  which  time 
a  particular  judgment  is  passed  on  them  by  him,  as  the  apos- 
tle says,  It  IS  appointed  unto  men  once  to  die^  and  after  this  the 
judgment^  Hcb.  ix.  27»  yet  this  is  done  without  those  external 
ana  visible  niiirks  ot  glory  in  his  human  nature,  with  which  he 
sh.-ii  appear  i-.'  ihe  end  ot  lime.  This  is  styled.  The  last  day^ 
John  xi.  24.  chap.  xii.  48.  and,  in  that  respect,  that  measure 
uf  duration,  which  v.  e  generally  call  time,  will  be  ended,  and 
another,  vcbich  is  distinguished  from  it,  which,  by  reason  of 
its  having  no  end,  is  called  eternity,  shall  commence;  not  that 
it  is  like  eternity  of  God,  without  succession :  but  some  think 
it  (iiffers  Irom  time,  principally  in  this,  that  it  shall  not  be  des- 
cribed by  the  same  measures  that  it  now  is;  nor  shall  the  mo- 
tion of  the  heavenly  bodies  produce  those  effects  which  they 
do,  in  the  frame  of  nature,  M' hereby  the  various  changes  of 
seed-time  and  harvest,  summer  and  winter,  day  and  night  fol- 
low each  other  in  their  respective  courses. 

Some,  indeed,  think  that  this  is  called  a  day^  in  tlie  same 
sense  as  the  present  season,  or  dispensation  of  grace,  is  some- 
times called  the  sinner's  day^  Luke  xix.42.  or  the  day  of  God's 
patience,  and  long-suffering.  And  v/hen  this  shall  be  at  an 
end,  and  the  gospel,  which  is  compared  to  a  glorious  light, 
that  shines  therein,  shall  be  no  longer  preached,  the  end  there- 
of being  fully  answered,  this  may  well  be  styled  the  last  day, 
when  Christ  shall  come  to  judgment. 

II.  This  glorious  appearing  of  Christ  to  judge  the  world,  is 
set  in  opposition  to  that  part  of  his  state  of  humiliation,  in 
which  he  was  unjustly  judged  and  condemned  by  wicked  men, 
and  is  designed  to  aggravate  the  crime  of  those,  at  whose  tri- 
bunal he  stood,  who,  though  he  then  told  them  of  this  matter, 
namely,  that  hereafter  they  should  see  the  Son  of  man  sitting  on 
the  right  hand  of  poiver^  and  corning  ia  the  clouds  of  heaven^ 
Matt.  xxvi.  64.  yet  they  believed  him  not.  And  this  mav  also 
he  considered,  as  set  in  opposition  to  all  that  contempt,  which 
his  name,  interest,  and  gospel,  daily  meet  with,  in  an  ungodly 
world,  whereby  he  is,  as  it  were,  judged  and  condemned  afresh, 
and  the  unjust  sentence  that  M^as  passed  upon  him,  in  effect, 
approved  of;  from  all  which,  Christ  shall  be  for  ever  vindica- 
ted, when  his  glory  shines  forth  in  a  most  illustrious  inanner, 
as  calling  the  whole  world  to  stand  at  his  tribunal,  and  reward- 
ing everv  one  according  to  their  works. 

III.  The  time  when  Christ  shall  thus  come  to  judge  the 
world,  is  tinknown,  either  by  angels  or  men ;  and,  inileed,  our 
Saviour  himself,  while  he-re  on  earth,  speaks  of  this,  as  a  se- 
cret, that  had  not  been  made  known  to  him,  as  man,  iMnrk  xiii. 
32.  nnd  the  reason  v/hy  God  has  thus  concealed  it,  is   becauEC 
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he  would  not  give  occasion  to  any  to  indulge  the  least  degree 
of  carnal  security,  (tor  the  r.anie  reason  that  he  has  not  made 
known  to  us  the  term  or  bounds  of  life)  but  that  we  may  be 
always  ready  for  his  coming.  Therefore  we  cannot  but  reckon 
it  an  instance  of  unwarrantable  presumption  in  several  Jewish, 
writers,  and  some  of  the  Fathers  after  them,*  to  suppose,  as 
they  do,  that  the  world  shall  continue  six  thousand  years,  from 
the  creation ;  and  that,  as  it  was  made  in  six  days,  and  the  se- 
venth ordained  to  be  a  Sabbath,  this  had  a  mystical  significa- 
tion ;  and  accordingly,  in  its  application  to  this  matter,  a  day 
answers  to  a  thousand  years ;  or  that,  as  the  world  was  two 
thousand  years  v/ithout  the  written  word,  or  law  of  God,  and 
after  that,  two  thousand  years  under  the  law,  so  the  days  of  the 
Messiah  shall  continue  two  thousand  years,  and  then  follows 
the  eternal  sabbatism  at  Christ's  second  coming.  As  for  the 
Jews,  who  speak  of  this  matter,  their  unbelief  is  condemned 
out  of  their  own  mouths;  since  tliey  do,  as  it  were,  concede, 
that  the  time  in  which  the  Messiah  was  to  come,  was  that  in 
which  he  actually  appeared ;  notwithstanding,  this  is  a  ground- 
less conjecture,  so  far  as  it  respects  the  end  of  the  world  ;  and, 
indeed,  it  is  an  entering  into  a  secret,  which  is  altogether  hid 
from  mankind. 

IV.  We  are  now  to  consider  that  glory  with  which  Christ 
shall  appear,  when  he  comes  to  judge  the  world.  Accordingly 
it  is  said,  he  shall  come  in  the  full  manifestation  of  his  own 
glory,  and  of  his  Father's,  with  all  his  holy  angeis,  and  with 
other  circumstances,  that  will  be  very  awful  and  tremendous. 

1.  He  shall  come  in  his  own  glory,  by  which  we  are  to  un- 

*  »-?.?  fof  the  Jewish  7vritcrs,  theii  mention  a  tradition  taken  from  one  Eliai,  -which, 
some  think,  rfcrs  to  n  spiaioiis  -iwitinff,  that  tjciU  under  the  name  of  the  prophet 
Elijah  :  but  this  tiicj  leave  uncertain  .■  neither  do  they  xiffmj'i/  -.vhether  it  «•«..•  ti  -.-vri- 
ten  or  an  oral  tradition  ;  nor  do  they  intimate  -wlie.n,  or  where,  this  EliaR  lived.  Hotv- 
ever,  the  tradition  tms  received  by  many  of  them.  It  is  me7itioved  in  the  Talmud  in 
Tract.  Sanltcdrim,  cap.  xi.  ^  29.  Edit,  a  Coca.  'Ti-aditio  est  domus  I'lise  :  Si-x  TfiiUe 
anno.s  dur.it  niundu.-*:  bis  millc  imnis  inanitas  Sc  vastitas.  liis  iiiillc  annis  Lex. 
Deniqac  bis  mille  armis  dies  Chri.sti.  At  vero  proptt-r  peccata  nostpa  &  plurinia 
&,  enormia,  abiei'unt  (.'X  bis,  qui  abieniiit.  ^nd  the  mime  is  mentioned  in  another 
Tulmiidic  treatise,  called,  ^ivoda  Sura,  (^Vid.  evnd.  edit,  ah  Eilzard.  cap.  \.  j>tt^e65. 
cum.  ejiisd.  annot.  pa i^e  244;  HJ  .leg.)  And  J\Tanas':eh  Jien-hrael  asserts  the  same 
thing, '(  Vid.  c-jtisd-  de  Great.  Probl.  25. )  Other  lur iters,  amo  'ig  them,  improve  upon  this 
eonjecture,  and  pretend,  that  as  the  >nni  was  created  the  fourth  daif.  so  the  ^Messiah 
was  to  com",  afcr  4000  i/cars,  by  which  thry  appear  to  be  self-condeynned.  However, 
us  an  e.rpedicnt  to  disembarrass  themsehes,  they  all  pretend,  that  Christ'' s  coming  is 
deferred  for  their  sins  ;  which  evasion  is  too  -L<eak  to  ward  off  the  evidence  which  we 
have  f'jr  the  truth  of  Christianity.  That  several  of  the  /''others  imbibed  this  7iotion, 
concerning  the  world's  continiung  GOUU  years,  according  to  the  number  of  the  days 
f>f  the  creation,  is  evident.  Lactantius  begins  his  .Millennium  then,  and  supposes, 
that  tlie  thousand  years,  from  thence  to  the  end  of  time,  answers  to  the  seventh  day 
or  Sabbath  of  rest.  {Vid-  Lactant.  dc  Vit.  Beat.  §  14.)  Jiugiistin,  who  docs  not  give 
into  the  J\'fillemiium,  supposes,  that  time  will  end  with  the  6u00  years,  wiiich  ansiuerii 
to  the  si-vtli  day  of  the  crrution  ;  and  then,  according  to  him,foUoivs  an  eternal  fiib- 
hatism,  ( Vid.  Jug.  de  Civ.  Lei,  Lih.  X-X-  cap.  7) 
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derstand,  that  the  glory  of  his  divine  nature  shall  shine  forth, 
or  be  demonstrated  in  a  more  illustrious  manner,  than  it  has 
hitherto  been.  ^V'hen  he  was  here  on  earth,  this  glory  had, 
as  it  were  a  veil  put  on  it,  by  reason  of  the  low  and  humbled 
state  of  his  human  nature  :  but,  when  he  shall  come  again  in 
his  exalted  state,  it  will  never  be  a  matter  of  doubt  to  any, 
whether  he  be  God  incarnate  or  no.  And  to  this  we  may  add, 
that  there  will  be  many  things  done  by  him,  when  he  comes 
to  judgment,  which  will  be  eminently  the  effects  of  his  divine 
power,  wisdom,  justice,  goodness,  and  faithfulness,  whereby 
ilie  glory  of  his  divine  nature  will  farther  appear,  in  determin- 
ing the  final  state,  both  of  angels  and  men. 

2.  He  is  also  said  to  appear  in  his  Father's  glory.  For  the 
understanding  of  which  let  us  consider, 

(1.)  That  whatever  work  he  is  engaged  in,  or  glory  he  re- 
ceives as  Mediator,  it  takes  its  rise  from  the  Father;  it  was  he 
that  called  him  to  perform  it,  sanctified,  and  sent  him  into  the 
world,  furnished  him  with  an  human  nature,  united  to  his  di- 
vine Person.  From  him  it  was  that  he  received  a  commission 
to  lay  down  his  life,  and  to  take  it  upon  him  again ;  and  it  is 
he  who  hath  appointed  the  day  in  which  he  will  judge  the. 
world ;  and,  pursuant  to  this  decree  and  appointment,  he  will 
come  to  perform  this  glorious  work. 

(2.)  Every  thing  that  he  does  as  Mediator,  is  referred  to 
the  glory  of  the  Father  •  is  he  says,  I  honour  my  Father.,  John 
viii.  49.  and  therefore  this  work,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  lav- 
ing the  top-stone  of  the  glorious  fabric  of  our  salvation,  will 
tend  eminently  to  set  forth  the  Father's  glory,  who  laid  th^; 
foundation  stone  thereof. 

(3.)  Whatever  work  he  performs  for  the  honour  of  the  Fa- 
ther, he  receives  from  him,  a  testimony  of  his  highest  appro- 
bation of  him  therein.  When  he  was  here  on  earth,  as  the  apos- 
tle says.  He  received  from  the  Father  honour  and  glory  ;  rvheii. 
there  catne  snch  a  voice  to  him  from  the  excellent  glori/^sayi)ig\ 
This  is  m\j  beloved  Son  in  whom  I  am  xvell  pleased^  2  Pet.  i.  IT. 
This  testimony  was  given  to  him  at  his  baptism,  and  transfigu- 
ration in  the  holy  moimt ;  the  latter  of  which  the  apostle  more 
immediately  refers  to,  as  appears  by  the  following  words  ; 
therefore  we  may  conclude, 

(4.)  That  since  his  coming  to  jiidgment  will  be  the  most  il- 
lustrious part  of  his  mediatorial  work,  he  will  have  the  most 
glorious  testimony  from  the  Father;  and,  indeed,  his  receiv- 
ing the  h.iir.ts  into  heaven,  who  are  styled.  Blessed  cfhis  Father^ 
who  shall  inherit  the  kingdom  which  he  had preJKired for  thvm, 
from  t!ie  foundation  of  the  worlds  Malt.  xxv.  34.  will  be  a  stand- 
ing monument  of  his  ajjprobation  of  him,  or  wcll-pleasedness 
with  w  hatever  he  has  done  in  order  thereunto  ;  and  thcreibre 
he  nvay  well  be  said  to  come  in  the  glory  of  his  Father. 
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V.  He  is  farther  said  to  come  in  the  glory  of  his  angels.- 
This,  indeed  is  to  be  understood  in  a  sense  different  froni  that 
of  his  appearing  in  his  own  glor\%  or  that  of  his  Father;  for 
the  angels  are  said  rather  to  behold  and  admire  his  glory,  than 
to  confer  any  branch  thereof  upon  him.  However,  they  are  de- 
scribed as  attending  him  in  his  coming,  as  it  is  said,  He  shall 
come  in  hi?  glory ^  and  all  the  holy  angels  xvith  him,  ver.  31.  and 
accordingly  he  will  appear  in  the  glory  ot  his  angels,  as  they 
shall  be  his  retinue,  and  bear  a  part  in  the  solemnity  of  that 
day,  whereby  they  not  only  acknowledge  his  rightful  authority 
to  engage  in  this  glorious  work,  but  their  wiihngness  to  attend 
him  in  every  part  thereof,  in  which  he  thinks  fit  to  employ  them, 
as  ministering  spirits,  in  subserviency  to  the  proceedings  of  that 
day.  And  this  leads  us  to  consider  that  glorious  solemnity,- 
together  with  some  things  that  will  be  done,  preparatory  to 
Christ's  judging  the  world.    Accordingly  it  is  said, 

VI.  That  he  shall  come  with  a  shout,  with  the  voice  of  the 
arch-angel,  and  with  the  trumpet  of  God,  which  are  the  apos- 
tle's words,  1  Thes.  iv.  IG.  and  he  adds,  that  this  shall  be  atten- 
ded with  the  resurrection  from  the  dead,  and  the  change  of 
those  who  being  found  alive,  shall  be  caught  up  together  in  the 
clouds,  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air ;  and  elsewhere  he  says,  The 
trumpet  shall  sound,  and  the  dead  shall  be  raised  iricorruptible^ 
and  xve  shall  be  changed,  1  Cor.  xv.  52.  and  our  Saviour  speaks 
pf  a  throne's  being  erected  ;  and  that  zvhen  he  shall  come  in  his 
g'lory,  and  all  the  holy  angels  xuiih  him,  he  shall  sit  on  the  throne 
of  his  glory,  Matt.  xxv.  31,  32.  We  also  read  of  the  gathering 
of  the  whole  world  before  him,  and  the  separation  of  the  righ- 
teous from  the  wicked,  which  is  said  to  be  done  by  the  minis- 
try of  angels,  chap.  xxiv.  31.  and  chap.  xix.  28.  these  things 
will  immediately  go  before  Christ's  judging  the  world :  but 
since  it  is  expressly  said,  in  this  answer,  that  he  shall  come 
with  a  shout,  with  the  voice  of  the  archangel,  and  the  trumpet 
of  God,  this  we  shall  particularly  consider.    And, 

1.  When  he  is  said  to  come  with  a  shout,  and  with  the  voice 
of  the  archangel,  it  does  not  seem  probable,  that  by  a  shout,  is 
meant  an  articulate  sound,  as  the  word  is  sometimes  applied, 
when  used  by  us,  as  signifying  that  joy  and  triumph  which  is 
expressed  by  those  who  shout  for  victory.  Notwithstanding 
the  word  may  be  understood  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  signify- 
ing some  triumphant  expressions  of  joy,  suitable  to  the  great 
occasions ;  or  the  word,*  which  we  render  a  shout,  may  signi- 
fy the  powerful  word  of  command  given  by  our  Saviour,  where- 
by the  dead  are  called  out  of  their  graves ;  and  agreeable  here- 
unto, it  is  added,  that  Christ  shall  come  with  the  voice  of  the 
arch-angel.  This  has  given  occasion,  to  some,  to  enquire, 
whether  there  be  one  among  the  angels  who  is  called  so,  as 
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being  the  prince  and  chief  of  all  the  rest,  who  will  receive  the 
word  immediately  from  Christ,  and  transmit  it  to  other  angels, 
wiicreby  the  world  will  be  summoned  to  appear  before  his  tri- 
bunal ;  but  it  is  very  difficult  for  us  to  account  for  this  matter. 
That  there  is  a  very  beautiful  order  and  harmony  among  the 
angels,  is  beyond  dispute ;  nevertheless,  we  have  no  ground  to 
assert,  that  one  is  superior  to  the  rest,  unless  that  be  the  mean- 
ing of  the  woid  arch-angel,  in  this,  and  two  or  three  other  scrip- 
tures, in  U'hich  we  meet  with  it.  But,  though  I  will  not  con- 
tend with  those  who  are  otherwise  minded,  yet  I  am  rather  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  word  is  always  applied  to  our  Saviour, 
and  that  he  is  called  the  arch-angel,  as  he  is  the  head  and  so- 
vereign of  all  the  angels,  who,  as  the  apostle  says,  xvere  created 
by  him,  and  for  him,  Col.  i.  16.  and  who  are  commanded  to  xvor- 
ship  him,  Heb.  i.  6.  and,  as  it  is  said  elsewhere,  Ang'cls,  autho- 
rities, and  powers,  are  made  suhject  unto  him,  1  Pet.  ii.  22. 
therefore  he  certainly  has  a  greater  right  to  this  glorious  cha- 
racter than  any  creature. 

If  to  this  it  be  objected,  that  Christ's  being  said  to  come 
with  the  voice  of  the  arch-angel,  denotes,  that  the  arch-angel 
is  distinguished  from  him  ;  to  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  this 
does  not  necessarily  follow  from  hence  ;  for  the  meaning  of  the 
words  may  be  this,  that  the  Lord  shall  descend  with  a  shout, 
or  powerful  word  of  command,  given  forth  by  him,  who  is  the 
prince  and  Lord  of  all  the  angels,  and  transmitted  by  them  to 
the  whole  world,  ',vho  shall  be  hereby  summoned  to  appear  be- 
fore him. 

2.  He  is  said  to  come  with  the  sound  of  a  trumpet ;  which 
seems  to  allude  to  the  use  of  trumpets,  to  gather  the  hosts  ot 
Israel  together,  when  they  were  to  march  by  their  armies,  or 
in  the  day  of  their  solemn  festivals,  and  in  the  year  of  Jubilee, 
which  was  proclaimed  thereby ;  and  accordingly  this  eternal 
Jubilee,  and  triumph  of  the  saints,  is  said  to  begin  with  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet ;  not  that  there  shall  be  a  material  trumpet, 
like  those  in  use  among  us,  as  some,  who  have  low  apprehen- 
sions of  the  glory  of  this  day,  have  supposed,  as  though  there 
were  notliing  figurative  in  the  mode  of  speaking  ;  whereas  the 
principal  thing  intended  thereby  is,  that  there  shall  be  some 
glorious  ensigns  of  the  divine  majesty,  or  the  effects  of  his  pow- 
er, which, shall  fill  his  saints  with  exceeding  great  joy,  and  his 
enemies  with  terror,  and  shall  be  a  signal  to  all  to  appear  before 
his  tribunal.  This  is  all  we  need  to  determine  concerning  it  ;• 
tliough  I  will  not  altogether  deny  the  literal  sense  of  the  words, 
provided  they  be  understood  in  the  same  manner,  as  when  God 
appeared  from  mount  Sinai,  with  the  voice  of  a  trumpet  exceed- 
ing loud,  Lxod.  xix.  16.  it  is  not  improbable  that  there  will  be 
a  sound  like  that  of  a  trumpet  formed  in  the  air.  bv  the  imme- 
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diate  power  of  God,  which  shall  be  heard  throughout  tbe  whole 
world,  which  will  be  an  intimation  to  all,  that  the  great  Judge 
of  quick  and  dead  is  at  hand,  and  will  be  a  branch  of  that  exter- 
nal glory,  with  which  he  shall  appear. 

We  might  here  have  proceeded  to  consider  Christ  as  seated 
on  his  throne,  and  the  glorious  work  thai  he  shall  be  engaged 
in,  in  judging  the  world  in  righteousness,  which  is  the  last  thing 
mentioned  in  this  answer  :  but,  since  we  are  led  particularly  to 
insist  on  that  subject,  and  to  speak  concerning  the  persons  to  be 
judged,  as  set  at  Christ's  right  or  left  hand,  together  with  the 
manner  of  proceeding  in  that  day  ;  the  sentence  passed,  and 
the  final  estate  of  angels  and  men  determined  thereby,  together 
with  the  consequence  thereof,  both  to  the  righteous  and  wick- 
ed, in  some  following  answers,*  we  shall  proceed  to  speak  con- 
cerning the  application  of  redemption,  or  the  benefits  procured 
by  Christ's  mediation. 


Quest.  LVII.  What  benefits  hath  Christ  procured  by  his  me- 
diation ? 

Answ.  Christ,  by  his  mediation,  hath  procured  redemption, 
with  all  other  benefits  of  the  covenant  of  grace. 

Quest.  LVIII.  How  do  we  come  to  be  made  partakers  of  the 
benefits  rvhich  Christ  hath  procured? 

Answ.  We  are  made  partakers  of  the  benefits  which  Christ 
hath  procured,  by  the  application  of  them  unto  us,  which  is 
the  work  especially  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Quest.  LIX.  Who  arc  made  partakers  of  redemption  through 
Christ  f 

Answ.  Redemption  is  certainly  applied  and  effectually  com- 
municated to  all  those  for  whom  Christ  hath  purchased  it, 
who  are,  in  time,  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  enabled  to  belie^•e  in 
Christ,  according  to  the  gospel. 

I.  "B"N  the  first  of  these  answers,  we  have  an  account  of  the 
A  blessings,  which  Christ,  as  Mediator,  has  procured  for 
his  people,  namely,  redemption,  with  all  the  other  blessings  of 
the  covenant  of  grace ;  and  accordingly  we  may  observe,  that 
the  covenant  of  grace  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  blessings  that 
we  enjoy,  or  hope  for;  and,  among  these,  redem[)ti<)n  is  inclu- 
ded, which  having  been  before  considered,  we  n(  cd  not,  at  pre- 
sent enlarge  en  it. 

•  Sec  Quest.  LXXXVJII—XC. 
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As  for  those  other  benefits  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  which 
are  the  consequents  of  our  redemption,  they  differ  from  it,  in 
that  redemption  is  said  to  be  wrought  out  for  us  by  Christ,  in 
his  own  Person,  whereas  some  other  benefits  we  enjoy,  are, 
more  especially  considered  as  wrought  in  us ;  and  these  are 
particularly  mentioned  in  several  following  answers  ;  which 
treat  of  effectual  calling,  sanctification,  repentance  unto  life,  and 
other  graces,  which  are  inherent  in  us,  whereby  our  hearts  and 
actions  are  changed  and  conformed  to  the  will  of  God.  And 
there  are  other  blessings  which,  more  especially,  respect  our 
state  God-ward;  such  as  justification,  in  which  our  sins  are 
pardoned,  and  our  persons  accepted ;  and  adoption,  wherein  we 
are  made  and  dealt  with  as  God's  children ;  and  there  are  seve- 
ral other  benefits  M'hich  follow  hereupon,  whereby  the  work  of 
grace  is  carried  on,  and  we  enabled  to  go  on  in  the  waj-s  of 
(.iod,  with  spiritual  peace  and  joy  in  believing,  till  we  come  to 
glor}-. 

II.  It  is  farther  observed,  that  we  are  made  partakers  of  these 
benefits  by  the  application  thereof  to  us;  first,  they  are  purcha- 
sed, and  then  appli?d.  We  are  first  redeemed  by  price,  and 
then  delivered  by  the  almighty  power  of  God,  and  the  applica- 
tion hereof  is  said  to  be  more  especially  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Ghost;  whereas  the  purchase  of  it  only  belongs  to  the  Me- 
diator. 

In  considering  the  application  of  redemption,  we  may  ob- 
ser\-e,  that  it  is  a  divine  work,  and  therefore  not  to  be  ascribed 
to  ourselves,  but  it  is  the  gift  of  God,  Eph,  ii.  8.  and,  as  it  is 
a  work  appropriate  to  (iod,  so  it  is,  in  several  scriptures,  said 
to  be  wrought  in  us  by  tiie  Holy  Ghost.  Accordinglv  we  arn 
said  to  he  born  of  t lie  Spirit^  John  iii.  5.  and  saved  bij  the  xvaf^\ 
ing'  of  rei^cnerauon^  and  reneiving-  of  the  llohj  Ghost  ^  litus  iiY. 
5.  upon  which  account,  the  Spirit  is  sometimts  called  the  Spi- 
rit of  holiness,  and  power,  and  he  is  said  to  dwi-ll  in  us;  which 
plainly  shews  that  he  is  eminently  glorified  in  the  application 
of  redemption. 

But  inasmuch  as  it  is  said,  in  one  of  the  answers  we  are  ex- 
plaining, that  this  is  the  work  especially  of  God  the  Holy 
Cihost,  which  is  a  mode  of  speaking  often  used  i)v  those  who 
treat  on  this  subject;  this  is  to  be  considered  v.ilh  great  cau- 
tion ;  and  iherelore  when  we  speak  of  it,  as  the  work  especially 
of  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  are  not  to  understand  it  as  though 
the  Father  and  the  Son  were  not  equally  concerned  therein  ; 
for  it  is  allowed  bv  all,  who  have  just  ideas  of  tiie  doctrine  of 
the  ever-bkssfd  Trinity,  that  those  works,  in  which  any  of  the 
divine  perfections  arc  displayed,  bcU  ng  equally,  and  alike,  to 
the  Fatiier,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost;*  therefore  when  the  appli- 
•   Thuj  diviuct  £^iiieral!t/  $•■■</,  Opera  'I'rinitatb  ad  extra  suiit  indivisa. 
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cation  of  redemption  is  said,  more  especially,  to  belong  to  thr 
Holy  Ghost,  we  are  to  understand  nothing  else  by  it,  but  that 
this  work  is  peculiarly  attributed  to  the  Spirit,  inasmuch  as 
hereby  he  demonstrates  his  Personal  glory,  in  the  subserviency 
of  the  work  performed  by  him,  to  the  glory  of  the  Father,  and 
of  Christ  the  Mediator :  but  this  we  shall  pass  over,  having  in- 
sisted on  it  elsewhere.* 

III.  We  are  now  to  consider  redemption  as  certainly  and 
effectually  applied  to  all,  for  whom  it  was  purchased,  together 
■with  the  character  of  the  persons  who  are  interested  therein. 
In  this  account  of  the  application  thereof,  there  is  something 
supposed,  namely,  that  it  is  not  applied  to  all  mankind.  This 
every  one  will  allow ;  for  even  they,  who  plead  for  universal 
redemption,  do  not  assert  the  universal  application  of  it,  or  that 
all  mankind  shall  be  eventually  saved,  as  being  contrary  to  the 
whole  tenor  of  scripture ;  therefore  we  must  conclude,  that  it 
is  applied  to  none  but  those  for  whom  Christ  has  pvuxhased  it. 
This  is  evident,  because  the  design  of  the  purchase  thereof  wa?, 
that  they,  Avho  were  redeemed,  might  reap  tiie  benefit  of  it.  And, 
in  this  sense,  it  is  farther  observed,  that  it  is  certainly  and  ef- 
fectiiallij  applied  to  them  ;  fiom  whence  it  follows,  that  the  ap- 
plication thereof  does  not  depend  on  the  will  of  rnan,  or  on  some 
uncertain  conditions,  Avhich  God  expects  we  sliall  perform,  that 
so  the  death  of  Christ  might  be  rendered  effectual ;  for  what- 
ever condition  can  be  assigned,  as  conducive  hereunto,  it  is  the 
purchase  of  Christ's  death ;  in  which  respect,  the  Spirit's  ap- 
plying one  saving  benefit,  must  be  considered  as  a  condition  of 
his  applying  another ;  which  is  not  only  an  improper  sense  of 
ih^  word  condition.,  but  it  contains  several  things  derogatory  to 
i(  tl,  divine  glor}' :  but  this  need  not  be  farther  insisted  on,  since 
nte  have  had  occasion  to  speak  of  it  elsewhere. f 

This  leads  us  to  consider  the  character  of  the  persons  to 
■whom  redemption  is  applied.  These  are  described  as  such,  who 
are  enabled  to  believe  in  Christ,  according  to  the  gospel.  This 
is  a  very  extensive  character  belonging  to  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  Christ's  redemption,  as  it  includes  in  it  all  other  gra- 
ces, which  accompany  or  flow  from  saving  faith;  and  we  are 
not,  by  nature,  disposed  to  believe  in  Christ,  but  are  rather 
averse  to  it ;  therefore  it  is  farther  said,  that  we  are  enabled  to 
believe  in  him,  as  will  be  considered  under  a  following  answer.:^: 
And  this  is  said  to  be  done  according  to  the  gospel,  and  it  not 
only  discovers  to  us  tlie  object  of  faith  ;  but  contains  many  in- 
valuable promises  of  this  and  other  graces,  that  accompany  sal- 
vation. And  this  grace  of  faith  is  farther  said  to  be  wrought  in 
time,  to  denote,  that  though  the  purpose  relating  hereunto  was 
from  eternity,  and  the  purc'nase  thereof  was  made  before  we 
♦  &ero!././'a-re291,^2.    f  &c/>aje  185,187,322,324.    *  See  Quest .\xs:il 
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had  a  being,  yet  the  application  of  it  is  in  God's  appointed  tinae, 
•when,  after  having  run  great  lengths  in  impenitency  and  unbe- 
lief, he  is  pleased  to  call  us  by  his  grace,  and  thereby  bring  us 
into  the  way  of  salvation. 


Quest.  LX.  Can  they  xvho  have  never  heard  the  gospel^  and  so 

know  not  Jesus  Christy  nor  believe  in  him^  be  saved^  bij  their 
living  according  to  the  light  of  nature  V 

Axsw.  They  who,  having  never  heard  the  gospel,  know  not 
Jesus  Christ,  and  believe  not  in  him,  cannot  be  saved,  be 
they  never  so  diligent  to  frame  their  lives  according  to  the 
light  of  nature,  or  the  law  of  that  religion  which  they  pro- 
fess ;  neither  is  there  salvation  in  any  other,  but  in  Christ 
alone,  who  is  the  Saviour  only  of  his  body  the  church. 

i'^W^HIS  answer  is  an  inference  deduced  from  the  foregoing; 
_M_  for,  if  redemption  be  only  applied  to  those  who  are  ena- 
bled to  believe  in  Christ,  according  to  the  gospel,  then  it  fol- 
lows, that  they  who  have  not  the  gospel,  cannot  be  made  par- 
takers of  this  privilege  ;  and  the  general  scope  and  design  there- 
of is  to  assert  the  necessity  of  divine  revelation,  as  well  as  faith 
in  Christ,  against  those  who  suppose  that  the  gate  of  salvation 
is  much  wider  than  our  Saviour  has  determined  it  to  be,  who 
sa}s.  Strait  is  the  gate^  and  Jiarroiu  is  the  waif  xuhich  leadcth 
unto  life.,  and  few  there  be  that  find  it,  Matt.  vii.  14.  I  am  sen- 
sible that  this  doctrine  cannot  but  be  disrelished  by  them,  who 
are  disposed  to  exclude  any  from  a  possibility  of  attaining  sal- 
vation ;  and  are  ready  to  charge  those  with  groundless  censo- 
riousness,  and  want  of  Christian  temper,  who  pass  so  severe  a 
sentence  on  so  gi-eat  a  part  of  mankind,  as  are  included  in  it. 
It  is  also  contrary  to  the  presumptuous  hope  of  corrupt  nature, 
which  is  unwarrantably  prone  to  expect  salvation,  without  faith 
n  Christ.  This  some  defend  by  arguments,  but  many  more 
eem  to  do  it  by  their  practice. 

They  who  maintain  the  doctrine  of  universal  redemption, 
design  hereby  to  advance  the  goodness  of  God,  aiid  arc:  ready 
to  conclude,  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  that  divine  perfection 
to  exclude  any  from  a  possibility  of  salvation ;  and  therefore  it 
is  not  agreeable  to  their  method  of  reasoning,  to  confine  the 
means  of  grace  to  so  small  a  number,  as  that  of  those  to  wiiom 
the  gospel  is  preached;  accordir.gly  many  of  them  have  assert- 
ed, that  the  Hcatlien,  as  well  as  Christians,  are  put  into  a  sal- 
vahle  s{ate  by  the  death  of  Christ,  so  that  they  shall  be  saved 
if  they  live  according  to  the  dictates  of  the  light  of  nature, 
though  they  \v.o\v  nothing  of  Christ  and  tlie  gosj)el.    But,  m 
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order  to  their  maintaining  this  argument,  they  have  some  great 
difficulties  to  surmount,  inasmuch  as,  while  they  attempt  to 
aggrandize  the  mercy  of  God,  they  seem  to  overthrow  the  ne-^ 
cessity  of  divine  revelation,  as  well  as  run  counter  to  the  sense 
of  maiiy  scriptures. 

Therefore  some  who  have  asserted  universal  redemption, 
have  not  extended  the  universality  of  it  any  farther,  than  to 
those  who  are  favoured  with  the  gospel ;  but  either  leave  it,  as 
a  matter  which  we  know  nothing  of,  and  ought  not  to  enquire 
into,  or  else  they  seem  to  suggest,  that  the  dark  traditional 
knowledge  of  the  gospel,  which  they  suppose,  some  of  the  Hea- 
then have  had,  was  sufficient  to  lead  them  to  a  small  degree  of 
faith  in  Christ ;  or,  since  that  cannot  well  be  defended,  others 
have  supposed,  that  God  may  lead  many  of  the  Heathen  into 
the  knoAvledge  of  Christ,  before  they  go  out  of  the  world,  by 
some  secret  methods,  not  to  be  discerned  by  us.  These  are  not 
willing,  with  the  Deists,  to  set  aside  the  necessity  of  divine  re- 
velation ;  whereas  others,  who  do  not  suppose  it  necessary  to 
salvation,  but  only  to  our  farther  improvement  in  the  way  there- 
unto, and  therefore  conclude,  that  Christianity  is  only  a  bright- 
er, or  clearer  way  to  heaven  ;  these  are,  more  especially,  oppo- 
sed in  this  answer  wc  are  explaining. 

I  am  sensible  that  this  sul^jcct,  we  arc  entering  on,  has  been 
treated  with  more  reflection  and  censure  than  many  others ;  and 
we  are  hereby  supposed  to  conclude,  that  the  divine  dispensa- 
tions are  too  severe,  and  that  that  goodness  and  mercy,  which 
Is  his  nature  and  delight,  is  not  sufficiently  advanced  and  mag- 
nified; and  that  it  is  a  sour  and  ill-natured  way  of  reasoning, 
to  suppose  that  any  are  put  under  a  necessity  of  perishing,  for 
want  of  a  divine  revelation,  and  that  it  does  not  l)ecome  us  to 
pass  a  damnatory  sentence  on  any,  more  especially  on  so  great 
a  part  of  the  world,  as  that  is,  who  know  nothing  of  Christ, 
and  the  way  of  salvation  by  him.  It  is  necessary  for  us  there- 
fore to  premise, 

1.  That  we  pretend  not  to  pass  a  judgment  concerning  the 
final  state  of  particular  persons,  by  concluding,  that  they,  who 
are  now  strangers  to  Christ,  and  his  gospel,  shall  always  re- 
main so ;  for  we  know  not  when,  to  whom,  or  by  what  means, 
God  may  reveal  Christ,  to  those  who  now  sit  in  darkness,  and 
arc  unacquainted  Vvith  the  way  of  salvation  by  him.  And  as  for 
the  possibility  of  God's  revealing  Christ,  in  a  secret  way,  to 
those  who  do  not  sit  under  the  sound  of  the  gospel,  we  will  not 
deny  it ;  iiov/ever,  we  cannot  infer  the  certainty  of  events,  from 
the  possibility  thereof,  and  therefore  v/e  must  have  a  clearer 
proof  hereof,  bcibre  we  can  believe  it. 

2.  God  niiglit  justly  have  excluded  the  whole  race  of  man- 
kind from  a  possibility  of  attaining  salvation,  as  well  as  the  l'd\U 
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cn  angels ;  for  there  was  nothing  out  of  himself  that  moved  him 
to  have  compassion  on  those  who  are  the  heirs  of  salvation,  any 
more  than  others. 

3.  We  are  far  from  supposing  that  the  Heathens  shall  be 
condemned  for  not  believing  in  Christ,  whom  thev  never  heard 
of,  or  not  complying  with  the  gospel-overture,  which  was  never 
made  to  them.  Invincible  ignorance,  though  it  be  an  unhap- 
piness,  and  a  consequence  of  our  fallen  state,  is  not  a  crime; 
therefore, 

4.  The  Heathen  shall  be  judged  by  the  law  of  nature;  and, 
if  the  apostle's  words,  As  manij  as  have  sinned  ivithout  laxv^ 
shall  perish  ivithoiit  /(r/tf,  Rom.  ii.  12.  l^e  applicable  to  them, 
which,  I  think,  no  one  Avill  deny  ;  yet  their  condemnation  can- 
not be  equal  to  that  of  those,  who  neglect  and  despise  the  great 
f^ialvatiou  offered  to  them  in  the  gospel. 

5.  The  Heathen,  who  have  had  no  other  light  but  that  of 
of  nature,  cannot  be  exculpated  from  the  charge  of  many  ac- 
tual sins  committed  by  them ;  in  which  respect  they  have  re- 
belled against  the  light  they  have  been  favoured  with.  All  of 
them,  indeed,  have  not  contracted  the  same  degree  of  guilt  with 
those  whom  the  apostle  describes,  who  committed  sins  contrary 
to  nature,  being  Jilled  tvith  all  unrighteousness^  fornication,  co- 
vrtousness,  maliciousness,  wickedness,  chap.  i.  25,  26.  &  se^. 
and  many  other  sins  of  the  blackest  nature,  and  therefore  all 
of  them  are  not  liable  to  the  same  condemnation.  And,  in- 
deed, some  of  the  Heathen  moralists  have  been  a  blessing,  in 
many  respects,  to  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  who,  by  their 
writings  and  example,  have  endeavoured  to  reform  it  from  vice 
and  immorality  ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  they  shall  not  be  punish- 
<'d  for  crimes  which  they  have  not  committed  :  but  whether  the 
best  of  them  shall  be  saved  by  the  merits  of  Christ,  though 
destitute  of  faith  in  him,  is  the  question  under  our  present  con- 
sideration. To  conclude  that  their  good  works  have  mciited 
^J;llvation,  is  not  only  contrary  to  the  analogy  of  faith,  but  it  is 
more  than  what  can  be  said  concerning  the  best  works  that 
were  ever  performed  by  Christians  ;  and  to  argue,  as  many  do, 
from  the  goodness  of  (rod,  that  they  shall  be  saved,  is  certainly 
an  inconclusive  way  of  reasoning,  imless  we  had  some  intlma- 
ilon  of  his  purpose  relating  thereunto.  If  God  has  determined 
.^o  to  do,  we  nuist  have  recourse  to  his  revealed  will,  and  prove, 
from  scrijjture,  that  there  are  promises  of  eternal  life  made  to 
those  who  have  no  interest  in  Christ,  and  some  ground,  at  least, 
to  conclude,  that  some  shall  be  happy  in  beholding  his  glorv  ia 
another  world,  who  haN  e  had  no  communion,  by  faith,  with  him 
in  this.  These  things  must  first  be  pro\  ed,  before  we  can  see 
reason  to  deny  what  is  contained  in  this  answer,  which  we  pro- 
rc*tl  to  consider.    Accordingly  it  is  observed, 
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I.  That  they  who  never  heai'd  the  gospel,  and  neither  know 
nor  believe  in  Christ,  cannot  be  saved.  This  supposes,  that  faith 
and  salvation  are  inseparably  connected ;  and,  though  it  be  par- 
ticularly applied  to  those  who  are  destitute  of  the  gospel ;  yet 
it  is  levelled  against  all,  who  presumptuously  expect  salvation, 
•without  ground,  who  remain  in  a  state  of  unbelief  and  impcni- 
tency,  whether  they  have  the  means  of  grace  or  no.  And  here 
let  us  consider  that  many  who  are  called  Christians,  though 
they  know  little  more  than  the  bare  name  of  Christ,  yet  they 
doubt  not  but  that  they  shall  be  saved  by  his  merits,  and  so 
live  and  die  in  this  fatal  mistake,  how  vile  soever  their  con- 
versation has  been,  as  the  prophet  Isaiah  says.  Thou  art  wea- 
ried in  the  greatness  of  thy  xuay ;  yet  saidst  thou  not^  There  in 
no  hope^  Isa.  Ivii.  10.  or  like  the  person  whom  Moses  speaks 
of,  who,  when  he  heareth  the  xvords  of  this  curse^  yet  blessetk^ 
hhnsefin  his  hearty  saying",  I  shall  have  peace,  though  I  walk 
in  the  iinugiiiation  of  mine  heart,  to  add  drunkenness  to  thirsty 
Deut.  xxix.  19.  It  is  too  notorious  to  be  denied,  that  a  great 
part  of  men  though  grossly  ignorant,  and  openly  profane,  who 
live  without  God  in  the  world,  notv/ithstanding,  expect  to  be 
saved ;  and  it  is  one  of  Satan's  great  engines,  by  which  he  en- 
deavours to  banish  all  religion  out  of  the  world,  by  persuading 
his  deluded  subjects  that  all  things  shall  go  well  with  them,, 
though  they  make  no  pretensions  to  it.  This  presumption  is 
rather  founded  in  stupidity ,'than  supported  by  arguments,  and 
is  a  great  instance  of  the  alienation  of  the  mind  and  aifections 
from  God,  and  shows  how  deceitful  and  desperately  wicked, 
the  heart  of  man  is,  when  destitute  of  divine  grace. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  those  who  pretend  to  defend  thls# 
and  thereby  put  a  sword  into  the  hands  of  those  who  adhere 
to  them,  to  destroy  themselves  ?  This  the  Deists  do.  And,  in- 
asmuch as  their  method  of  reasoning  is  subversive  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  of  faith  in  Christ,  as  connected  with, 
salvation,  I  cannot  omit  to  mention  it  in  this  place.  These  pre- 
tend not  to  be  Atheists,  though  they  express  not  a  due  vene- 
ration for  the  divine  Majesty,  that  they  may  not  be  excluded 
from  the  society  of  mankind,  who  have  some  degree  of  abhor- 
rence of  Atheism  impressed  on  their  nature.  They  talk,  indeed 
of  God,  and  of  natural  religion,  but  make  revealed  the  subject 
of  their  scorn  and  ridicule.  If  they  read  the  scriptures,  it  is 
apparently  with  a  design  to  burlesque  them,  and  charge  them 
with  inconsistencv  and  self-contradiction.  When  they  speak  of 
revelation,  or  the  gift  of  prophecy,  they  give  it  no  better  a  term, 
than  enthusiasjn ;  and,  when  they  mention  the  failings,  recorded 
in  scripture,  of  those  who  were  otherwise  holy  and  excellent 
men,  they  take  occasion  maliciously  to  reproach  them,  and  in- 
sinuate, that  they  were  vile  persons,  guilty  of  the  mostcror- 
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\n6us  crimes^  and  yet  were  saved :  and  wickedly  infer  from 
thence,  that  there  is  nothing  sohd  and  substantial  in  religion, 
but  that  persons  may  be  as  safe  and  happy  without  it,  as  with 
it.  If  they  refer  to  the  brightest  and  most  excellent  part  of  the 
character  of  the  saints  recorded  in  scripture,  this  they  suppose 
to  be  the  effect  of  implicit  faith,  and  to  take  its  rise  from  priest- 
craft. And  our  Saviour  himself  is  not  only  divested  by  them 
of  his  glory,  but  reckoned,  as,  they  suppose,  Moses  was  of  old, 
a  designing  person,  who  brought  a  new  set  of  notions  into  the 
world  to  amuse  and  confound  it.  As  lor  his  miracles,  which 
none  but  the  bhnded  Jews,  and  they  who  are  equally  prejudi- 
ced against  Christianity,  never  pretended  to  contest,  much  less 
to  vilify,  these  they  treat  with  the  utmost  scorn  and  contempt, 
as  a  late  writer  has  done,  whose  blasphemy  has  been  made 
manifest,  by  those  who  have  wrote  in  defence  of  this  part  of 
our  religion. 

But  inasmuch  as  persons,  who  are  not  disposed  to  indulge 
so  great  a  degree  of  profaneness,  have  been  sensible  that  this  is 
not  a  right  method  to  extirpate  Christianity,  since  it  cannot  but 
be  treated  with  the  utniost  abhorrence,  by  those  who  read  the 
scripture  with  any  religious  design  ;  there  are  others  who, 
though  they  speak  of  God,  yet  glorify  him  not  as  God.  These 
will.  Indeed,  allow  him  to  have  some  divine  perfections ;  but 
they  cast  a  reproach  on  his  piovidence,  and  suppose,  iliat  he  is 
too  great  to  be  affected  with,  or  concerned  about  the  actions 
and  behaviour  of  so  mean  a  creature  as  man.  And  as  what  we 
call  sin,  can  be  no  disparagement  to  his  glory,  so  he  is  too  good 
and  pitiful  to  his  creatures,  to  punish  them,  at  least,  with  eter- 
nal torments  for  it ;  so  that  if  they  allow  the  soul  to  be  immor- 
tal, and  capable  of  happiness  in  another  world,  which  all  of 
them,  without  exception,  do  not ;  yet  they  suppose  that  God 
made  no  creature  to  be  for  ever  miserable.  And  as  for  those 
laws  which  he  has  given  to  mankind,  which  are  enstamped  on 
their  nature,  and  contain  nothing  but  what  might  have  been 
known  without  revelation,  these  they  pretend  to  be  designed 
only  to  keep  the  world  in  order,  to  promote  the  interest  of  ci- 
vil society,  to  prevent  men  from  murdering  one  another,  d'lSr 
turbing  the  tranquillity  of  the  govemment  in  which  they  live, 
or  invading  the  property  of  others  ;  which  is  not  doing  as  they 
would  have  others  do  to  them.  And  as  for  the  punisi»inent  of 
sin  ;  that  is  no  farther  to  be  regarded,  than  as  vice  and  immo- 
rality render  persons  obnoxious  to  bodily  diseases,  some  marks 
of  Infamy,  which  custom  has  annexed  thereunto,  or  the  lash  of 
human  laws.  This  is  all  the  scheme  of  rtliglon,  that  some 
among  the  Deists  endeavour  to  propagate  ;  and  every  thing  that 
is  built  more  immediately  upon  divine  revelation,  they  not  only 
reckon  unnecessary,  but  enthusiastic,  and  no  other  than  a  con- 

Voi.  ir.  3  R 
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trivance  of  some,  who,  with  a  view  to  their  own  interest,  en- 
deavour to  puzzle  the  world  with  mysterious  doctrines,  which 
fteither  they,  nor  their  votaries  understand. 

It  must  be  supposed,  that  these  men  do  not  think  that  the 
knowledge  of  Christ,  or  faith  in  him,  is  necessary  to  salvation ; 
yet  they  doubt  not  but  that  it  shall  go  well  with  them  in  ano- 
ther world,  if  there  be  a  future  state,  which,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  that  scepticism,  which  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  con- 
comitant of  Deism,  they  sometimes  question.  We  shall  not 
make  so  great  a  digression  from  our  present  subject  as  to  give 
a  particular  reply  to  these  assertions,  which,  though  propaga- 
ted with  much  assurance,  are  not  pretended  to  be  defended  by 
solid  arguments ;  and,  indeed,  the  whole  gospel  is  a  reply  to 
it.  Whatever  doctrine  thereof  is  maintained  by  Christians,  it 
will  have  a  tendency  to  give  them  an  abhorrence  of  it,  and  con- 
firm their  faith  against  such  attempts,  as  are  used  to  stagger 
and  pervert  it. 

Thus  concerning  the  methods  that  are  used,  by  some,  to 
overthrow  revealed  religion,  and  the  necessity  of  faith  in  Christ 
to  salvation.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  on  what  grounds 
persons  hope  to  be  saved,  without  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  or 
faith  in  him.  And, 

1.  Some  have  no  other  ground  of  hope  but  the  goodness  of 
the  divine  nature ;  and  accordingly  they  think,  that  because  God 
delights  not  in  the  misery  of  any  of  his  creatures,  but  takes  all 
occasions  to  make  himself  known,  as  a  God  of  infinite  kindness 
and  compassion,  whose  thoughts  are  not  as  our  thoughts,  nor 
his  ways  as  our  ways,  and  will  not  resent  those  injuries  which 
we  may  offer  to  him,  but  will  lay  them  under  eternal  obliga- 
tions to  him,  who  have,  by  their  sins  rendered  themselves  un- 
worthy to  be  saved  by  him ;  therefore  they  hope  that  all  things 
shall  go  well  with  them,  though  they  are  utter  strangers  to  the 
way  of  salvation  by  a  Redeemer,  and  are  altogether-  destitute 
of  faith  in  him. 

But  this  we  cannot  call  any  other  than  a  presumptuous  con- 
fidence J  it  is  nothing  else  but  to  abuse  the  riches  of  God's 
goodness,  and  to  claim  an  interest  in  it,  without  ground.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  very  great  truth  that  God  delights  in  mercy ;  and 
that  this  attribute  cannot  be  too  much  admired  or  advanced  by 
us ;  but  \  et  it  must  not  be  set  in  opposition  to  any  of  his  other 
perfections.  He  is  certainly  a  just  and  holy,  as  well  as  a  mer- 
ciful God ;  and  therefore  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  one  of 
these  perfections  shall  be  glorified,  to  the  dishonour  of  another. 
Might  not  fallen  angels  as  well  make  use  of  the  same  argument, 
ard  say,  that  because  God  is  merciful,  therefore  he  will  deliver 
them  from  those  chains  of  darkness  and  misery,  in  which  they 
are  held ;  as  that  the  mercy  of  God  should  be  presumed  to  be 
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a  foundation  of  hope,  to  those  who  have  no  ground  to  conclude 
their  interest  in  it,  as  expecting  it  another  way,  than  that  in 
which  he  has  declared  his  will  to  glorify  it  ?  And  it  is  certain, 
that  whomsoever  God  designs  to  glorify  his  mercy  in  saving, 
he  first  determines  to  advance  the  gloiy  thereof,  in  making  them 
meet  for  salvation,  by  sanctifying  or  purifying  their  hearts  by 
faith.  To  separate  these  two,  is  therefore  a  dishonour  to  the 
divine  perfections :  God  never  designed  to  save  his  people  in 
sin,  but  first  to  save  them  from  it,  and  then  to  crown  the  work, 
which  he  had  begun,  with  complete  blessedness.  Therefore  the 
man  who  lives  in  all  excess  of  riot,  and  yet  hopes  for  salvation, 
must  be  guilty  of  a  groundless  presumption.  When  we  read, 
in  scripture,  of  God's  extending  mercy,  we  find  that  there  arc 
certain  marks  and  characters  annexed,  of  those  persons  who 
have  ground  to  lay  claim  to  an  interest  in  it :  thus  it  is  said, 
The  Lord  is  viercif  id  and  gracious^  slow  to  anger ^  and  plenteous 
in  tnerct/^  Psal.  ciii.  8.  but  then  it  is  added,  that  this  7nercif  is 
from  everlasting  to  everlasting  upon  them  that  fear  him  ;  to  such 
as  keep  his  covenant^  and  to  those  that  remember  his  co7)wiand- 
ments  to  do  thtm^  ver.  17,  18.  and  elsewhere  the  Psalmist  ad- 
mires the  goodness  of  God,  (which  is,  doubtless,  beyond  ex- 
pression wonderful)  when  he  says,  0  how  great  is  thtj  good- 
ness,  zuhich  thou  hast  laid  up^  and  -wrought^  in  which  he  speaks 
of  the  present  displays  of  goodness,  and  the  future  reserves 
thereof;  but  it  follows,  that  this  belongs  only  to  them  that  fear 
him^  and  to  them  that  trust  in  him  before  the  sons  of  men ^  Psal. 
xxxi.  19.  and  elsewhere  it  is  said.  All  the  paths  of  the  Lord  are 
mercy  and  truths  unto  such  as  keep  his  covena7it  and  his  testi' 
monies^  Psal.  j:xv.  10.  that  is,  to  them,  exclusively  of  all  others. 
Moreover,  we  never  read  of  God's  glorifying  his  mercy  but 
in  Christ;  first,  in  bringing  sinners  nigh  to  him,  by  his  blood, 
and  then  in  applying  redemption  purchased  by  his  Spirit:  thus 
the  apostle  sajs,  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto 
himself  2  Cor.  v.  19.  and  then  he  adds,  as  an  expedient  to  give 
sinners  a  ground  of  hope,  that  they  ha^'e  an  interest  in  this  pri- 
vilege, that,  in  the  gospel,  he  sends  an  embassy  to  them,  to  be- 
seech them,  as  they  value  their  own  souls,  to  be  reconciled  tv 
God,  by  complying  with  the  gospel-overture,  and  repenting  of, 
«nd  desisting  from  their  rebellion  against  him.  And,  when  he 
is  represented  as  the  Father  of  ma  cies^  and  the  God  of  all  corn- 
forty  he  is,  at  the  same  time,  styled,  the  God  and  father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christy  chap.  i.  3,  to  denote,  that  this  mercy  is  dis- 
played in  and  through  a  Mediator ;  and  therefore  our  hope  ot 
attaining  it,  must  be  founded  in  our  interest  in  him,  which  can- 
not be  considered  otherwise,  than  as  including  in  it  the  grace 
of  faith.  Are  they,  who  have  a  right  to  expect  salvation,  called 
ktirs  of  Gody  and  joint-heirs  with  Christ''  Kom.  ^  iii.  17.  'Ihtn 
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are  farther  described,  as  conformed  to  his  image^  ver.  29.  Have 
they  a  right  to  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light?  they  arc 
characterized  as  made  meet  for  it^  Colos.  i.  12.  and  when  the 
apostle  exhorts  persons  to  look  for  the  mercy  of  God  unto  eter- 
nal life.,  he  intimates  that  this  would  be  a  presumptuous  expec- 
tation, were  it  separate  from  their  keeping  themselves  in  the  love 
of  G(fd^  J  "fie,  ver.  21. 

2.  Others  have  no  foundation  for  their  expectation  of  salva- 
tion, but  by  extenuating  sin  ;  and  are  hardly  persuaded  to  con- 
fess themselves  to  be  sinners,  how  vile  soever  their  conversa- 
tion be  :  thus  it  is  said,  concerning  Ephraim,  The  balances  of 
deceit  are  in  his  hand^  he  loveth  to  oppress  ;  yet  he  refused  to 
acknowledge  this,  and  says,  In  all  my  labours  they  shall  find 
none  iniquity  in  me.,  that  rvere  sin.,  Hos.  xii.  7,  8.  and,  when 
the  prophet  Jeremiah  exhibits  a  charge  against  a  degenerate 
age,  and  tells  them,  Thou  hast  taught  the  wicked  ones  thy  -ways., 
also  in  thy  skirts  is  found  the  blood  of  poor  innocents;  what 
abominable  stupidity  were  they  guilty  of,  when  they  reply  to 
this.  Because  lam  innocent.,  surely  his  anger  shall  turn  from  me, 
Jer.  ii.  :i1i-—25. 

Sometimes  they  build  their  hope  of  salvation,  though  they 
cannot  exculpate  themselves  from  the  charge  of  sin,  on  the  bare 
supposition,  that  some  others  are  greater  sinners  than  them- 
selves :  thus  the  Pharisee  pleases  himself,  that  he  was  not  guil- 
ty of  some  notorious  sins  :  that  he  was  no  extortioner.,  or  adul' 
lerer.,  nor  even  as  the  Publican.,  whom  he  looks  upon  with  great 
contempt,  Luke  xviii.  11.  or  if  they  are  forced  to  conclude 
themselves  to  be  among  the  number  of  the  vilest  and  most  no- 
torious sinners,  yet  they  presume  that  God  will  not  punish  them 
eternally  for  this,  but  will  make  some  allowance  for  the  pro- 
pensity of  human  nature  to  sin,  or  the  force  of  those  tempta- 
tions, which  they  have  not  be  en  able  to  withstand;  or,  if  they 
are  liable  to  any  extraordinary  iiiflictions  in  this  life,  they  sup- 
pose that  these  are  sufficient  to  compensate  for  all  the  sins  that 
they  have  committed,  and  therefore  their  miseries  shall  not  be 
extended  beyond  it/  so  that,  that  which  lies  at  the  root  of  this 
presumptuous  hope,  is  a  secret  denial  of  the  infinite  demerit  of 
sin,  or  that  it  deserves  eternal  punishment.  Now,  that  we  may 
shew  the  vanity  of  that  expectation,  which  has  no  other  foun- 
dation than  this,  let  us  consider, 

(l.)  That  to  extenuate  sin,  is  an  argument  that  persons  are 
unacquainted  with  themselves,  know  not  the  plague  of  their 
own  hearts  ;  and  therefore  it  is  the  most  destructive  fallacy  that 
men  can  put  on  themselves  ;  and  it  is  a  sad  token  that  they  are 
given  up  to  judicial  blindness  :  but,  when  God  shall  charge  sin 
on  the  conscience,  or,  as  the  Psalmist  speaks,  reprove  them.,  and 
!^et  their  iniquities  in  order  before  their  eyes.^  PsaL  1.  21.  M'hich 
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be  v.ill  cJo,  at  one  time  or  other,  they  shall  appear  to  have  been 
self-deceived,  and  the  ground  of  their  hope  of  salvation,  sink 
under  them. 

(2.)  To  suppose  that  sin  does  not  deserve  eternal  punish- 
ment, is  an  alTront  to  the  holiness  of  God  and  a  disbelief  of 
those  threatenings  which  are  denounced  against  it.  It  is,  in  ef- 
fect, to  deny  that  sin  is  objectively  mfinite,  which  cannot  be 
done,  without  denying,  in  effect,  that  God  is  a  God  of  infinite 
perfection  ;  it  is  a  flying  in  the  face  of  his  justice,  and  charging 
him  with  mal-administration ;  to  such  it  may  be  said,  as  Elihu 
says  to  Job,  JViit  thou  condemn  hhn  that  is  ?nost  just  P  Job 
xxxiv.  17.  or,  as  God  speaks,  to  reprove  and  humble  him.  Wilt 
thou  also  disannul  my  jud_^7nent  ?  Wilt  thou  condemn  me  that 
thou  mayest  be  righteous  ?  chap.  xl.  8.  But  since  the  eternity  of 
the  punishment  of  sin  is  particularly  insisted  on,  under  a  follow- 
ing answer,*  we  shall  add  no  more  on  that  head  at  present ; 
only  let  it  be  considered,  that  this  method  of  reasoning  has  a 
tendency  to  banish  all  religion  out  of  the  world  ;  and  it  is  never 
made  use  of,  but  by  those  who  make  no  pretensions  to  it. 

3.  If  it  be  reckoned  preposterous  for  any  one  to  found  his 
hope  of  salvation  on  the  extenuating  of  his  sins,  others  have  a 
more  plausible  pretence,  when  they  expect  to  be  saved,  because 
they  perform  some  works  that  are  materially  good,  though 
these  are  not  only  destitute  of  the  grace  of  faith,  but  strangers 
to  the  way  of  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ.  If  they  perform  some 
moral  duties,  or  abstain  from  some  gross  enormities,  much 
more  if  they  have  a  form  of  godliness,  and  are  reckoned  to  be 
religious  persons  by  the  world,  and,  in  many  instances,  are  use- 
ful to  those  with  whom  they  converse,  they  are  ready  to  con- 
clude, that  they  do,  as  it  were,  merit  eternal  life  thereby,  and 
Ciod,  for  this,  becomes  a  debtor  to  them ;  the  former  sort  above- 
mentioned  have  too  light  thoughts  of  sin  ;  these  set  too  great  a 
value  on  their  duties,  which  is  contrai-y  to  what  our  Saviour  says. 
When  ye  shall  have  done  all  those  thinj^s  luhieh  are  commanded 
you^  say^  We  are  unprofitable  servants^  Luke  xvii.  10.  I  would 
not  have  it  thought  that  hereby  I  design  to  depreciate  anv  mo- 
ral duties,  or  virtues,  which  have  in  them  a  degree  or  excellen- 
cy, in  proportion  to  their  nature  :  but  the  only  thing  that  I  in- 
tend hereby  is,  that  good  works  which  do  not  proceed  from  a 
right  principle,  and  are  not  performed  for  right  ends,  if  there 
be  not  an  internal  principle  of  grace  implanted  in  regeneration, 
nor  faith  in  Christ,  as  the  main  spring  tlureof,  or,  if  they  be 
put  in  the  room  of  Christ's  righteousness,  and  so  made  the 
foundation  of  our  justification,  or  right  to  eternal  life,  the\'  are 
not  accepted  by  God ;  and  that  hope  of  salvation,  which  15* 
founded  thereon,  is  vain,  and  unwarrantable. 
•   arc  Queit.  LXXXIX. 
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4.  There  are  others,  who,  as  it  is  expressed  in  this  answer, 
frame  their  lives  according  to  the  light  of  nature,  or  the  law  of 
that  religion  which  they  profess,  and  doubt  not,  but  in  so  doing, 
they  shall  be  saved.  This  presumption  is  defended  by  manyj 
who  call  themselves  Christians,  who  suppose,  that  a  person  may- 
be saved  in  any  religion,  whether  true  or  false :  these  do  not 
stick  to  say,  that,  if  they  lived  at  Rome,  they  would  embrace 
the  Popish  doctrines ;  or,  if  in  Turkey,  they  would  profess  the 
Mahometan  faith ;  or,  had  they  been  born  in  India,  among  the 
Pagans,  they  should  have  ground  to  conclude  that  they  are  in 
a  safe  way  to  heaven.  This  opinion  certainly  reflects  dishonour 
on  the  Christian  name  j  and  it  savours  so  much  of  scepticism, 
that  these  must  be  supposed  to  conclude,  that  there  is  nothing 
certain  in  religion ;  or,  as  to  the  different  modes  thereof,  that 
these  are  only  a  political  engine,  a  mere  human  invention, 
which  stands  upon  no  other  basis,  but  tradition,  and  has  nothing 
else  to  propagate  it,  but  implicit  faith.  This  is  the  notion  which 
they,  who  set  themselves  against  divine  revelation,  entertain 
concerning  religion  in  general ;  or,  if  there  be  any  thing  in  it 
that  escapes  their  reproach  and  censure,  it  is  only  such  maxims 
as  are  founded  in  the  laws  of  nature,  viz.  that  we  ought  to  do 
to  others  as  we  would  have  them  do  to  us,  govern  our  passions, 
that  they  may  not  be  outrageous,  and  disturb  not  only  our  own 
peace,  but  that  of  all  civil  societies ;  and  that  we  must  not  of- 
fer injuries,  or  violence,  to  those  whom  we  converse  with  j  but 
rather  be  gentle,  good-humoured,  kind,  and  compassionate  to 
them,  and  abstain  from  those  enormities,  which  are  abhorrent 
to  nature.  This  they  suppose  to  be  sufficient  to  denominate  any 
one  a  good  man,  who  need  not  entertain  any  doubt  of  his  own 
salvation :  but  this  is  to  set  aside  all  revelation,  and  disbelieve 
the  demonstrative  evidence  which  we  have  of  the  truth  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  it  is  to  cast  contempt  on  that,  as  unne- 
cessary, which  has  in  it  the  greatest  excellency.  It  also  contains 
a  denial  of  that  which  is  experienced  by  all  true  believers, 
namely,  that  revealed  religion  has  the  greatest  tendency  to  dis- 
pose them  to  glorify  God,  and  to  do  good  to  men ;  these  sen- 
sibly find,  that  they  have  the  greatest  comfort,  and  most  solid 
ground  of  hope,  in  a  firm  adherence  thereunto :  and  laying  all 
the  stress  of  their  salvation  on  what  is  revealed  in  the  gospel ; 
and  desiring  to  adhere  stedfaslly,  by  faith,  to  Christ,  as  the  only 
way  of  salvation. 

il.  It  is  farther  observed,  in  tliis  answer,  that  there  is  sal- 
vation in  no  other  but  in  Christ.  I'he  scripture  is  very  full  and 
express  to  this  purpose ;  Thus  it  is  said.  Neither  is  there  salva- 
tion in  onij  other  ;  for  there  is  none  other  name  under  heaven 
given  among  men^  whereby  ive  must  be  saved.  Acts  iv.  12.  and 
elsewhere  the  apostle  says,  Other  foundation  can  no  man  laif^ 
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than  that  is  lately  which  is  Jesus  Christy  1  Cor.  iii.  11.  On 
him  the  church  is  built ;  he  is  the  only  Mediator  between  God 
and  man,  the  only  Redeemer,  who  purchased  salvation  for 
those  who  shall  be  made  partakers  of  it :  He  laid  the  founda- 
tion-stone of  this  glorious  fabric,  and  therefore  we  must  con- 
clude, that  the  carrying  on  of  this  work  belongs  to  him,  till  the 
top-stone  is  laid,  and  the  work  brought  to  perfection  ;  upon 
which  account  he  is  styled.  The  Author  and  Finisher  offaithy 
Heb.  xii.  3.  Accordingly  we  may  observe, 

1.  That  faith,  and  all  other  graces  that  accompany  salvation, 
have  a  peculiar  reference  to  Christ :  Thus  we  are  said  to  ob- 
tain precious  faith  through  his  righteousness^  2  Pet.  i.  1.  and 
he  is  said  to  dwell  in  the  hearts  of  his  people  by  fait h^  Eph.  iii. 
17,  and  to  increase  their  faithy  Luke  xvii.  5.  and  he  is  also  the 
Object  of  faith,  as  he  says,  Te  believe  in  God,  believe  also  in  me, 
John  xiv.  1.  and  this  grace  is  frequently  described  as  a  coining 
to  hiniy  chap.  vi.  35,  and  it  is  such  a  coming  as  implies  more 
than  an  attendance  on  his  ordinances  ;  for  it  is  connected  with 
salvation,  which  is  the  meaning  of  that  metaphorical  expres- 
sion, in  which  it  is  said,  that  such  shall  never  hunger  nor  thirst; 
by  which  we  are  to  understand  that  all  their  desires  shall  be 
fulfilled,  and  they  shall  be  satisfied  with  that  perfect  blessed- 
ness, which  he  will  make  them  partakers  of.  Besides,  it  is 
such  a  coming  to  Christ,  as  is  the  effect  of  God's  almightjf 
power ;  therefore  he  says.  No  man  can  come  to  me,  except  the 
Father  which  hath  sent  me  draw  him,  ver.  44. 

This  will  farther  appear,  if  we  consider  that  salvation  is 
founded  on  Christ's  executing  his  three  offices  of  Priest,  Pro- 
phet, and  King.  The  first  of  these  he  executes  in  our  behalf  ; 
not  in  us,  but  for  us,  whereby  faith,  and  all  other  graces,  are 
purchased ;  whereas,  in  the  execution  of  his  other  two  offices, 
namely,  his  Prophetical  and  Kingly,  especially  when  it  is  ren- 
dered effectual  to  salvation,  his  people  are  the  subjects  in  whom 
they  are  executed  ;  the  work  performed  is  internal,  and  the 
oonsequence  of  it  is  the  soul's  giving  that  glory  to  him,  that  is 
the  result  thereof;  and  this  cannot  be  done,  without  our  know- 
ing him  to  be  a  Mediator,  and,  as  such,  ordained  and  qualified 
to  execute  them.  This  cannot  be  known  without  divine  re- 
velation. 

Moreover,  this  is  evident,  from  the  apostle's  method  ofrea-' 
soning,  in  which  he  considers  our  calling  on  the  name  of  the 
Lord  as  inseparably  connected  with  salvation,  and  necessari^' 
thereunto,  and  that  this  proceeds  from  faith  ;  for,  says  he,  Hon- 
■shall  they  call  on  him^  in  whom  they  have  not  believed ?  Rom. 
X.  14.  And  this  faith  supposes  the  preaching  of  the  gospel, 
which  gospel  is  represented,  in  many  scriptures,  as  a  display  of 
'lie  glory  of  Christ  ;  therefore  it  follows,  that  tlierc  is  no  sal- 
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vation  without  divine  revelation ;  oi'  that  they,  who  never 
heard  of  Christ,  and  consequently  never  believed  in  him,  have 
no  right  or  claim  to  it. 

We  might  also  observe  the  account  which  the  same  apostle 
gives  of  that  worship,  which  is  necessary  to  salvation,  when  he 
says.  Through  him  we  have  access^  by  one  Spirit^  unto  the  Fa- 
ther^ Eph..  ii.  18.  To  have  access  to  God,  is  certainly  necessa- 
ry to  salvation ;  and  this  is  by  a  Mediator,  which  is  elsewhere 
called.  Coming'  to  God  by  him  :  But  this  cannot  be  done  without 
the  knowledge  of  him,  as  the  way  to  the  Father,  and  that  faith 
in  him,  which  is  founded  thereon.  Moreover,  salvation  is  to  be 
considered  as  a  promised  blessing,  founded  in  the  covenant  of 
grace,  and  therefore  they,  who  are  strangers  to  this  covenant, 
have  no  right  to  lay  claim  to  the  promises  thereof,  which  are 
no  where  contained  but  in  divine  revelation,  and  accordingly 
they  are  said  to  be  yea  and  amen  in  Christy  to  the  glory  ofGocI^ 
2  Cor.  i.  20.  Therefore,  what  hope  can  there  be  of  obtaining 
these  promised  blessings,  without  the  knowledge  of  Christ  ? 

2.  It  farther  appears,  that  there  is  no  salvation  without  faith 
in  Christ,  as  founded  in  divine  revelation,  inasmuch  as  there 
is  no  justification  without  it.  Justification  is  inseparably  con- 
nected with  salvation  by  the  apostle,  when  he  says,  Who?n  he 
justijied^  them  he  also  glorifed^  Rom.  viii.  30.  To  separate 
these  two,  is  to  suppose,  that  a  person  may  expect  salvation, 
without  being  delivered  from  the  guilt  of  sin,  and  the  con- 
demning sentence  of  the  law ;  or  to  have  a  right  to  eternal  life, 
without  being  able  to  plead  any  righteousness  that  is  worthy  of 
God's  acceptance,  which  is  certainly  to  build  our  hope  on  a 
sandy  foundation,  and  is  contrary  to  those  scriptures  that  set 
forth  the  impossibility  of  our  being  justified  by  the  works  of 
the  law,  or  the  necessity  of  faith  in  Christ's  righteousness,  in 
order  to  our  claiming  this  privilege.  This  the  apostle  Paul  fre- 
quently inculcates  ;  therefore  it  follows,  that  no  one  can  plead 
any  thing  done  by  him,  as  the  matter  of  his  justification,  though 
he  could  say,  as  that  apostle  did,  touching  the  righteouaness 
that  is  in  the  law^  lam  blameless^  Phil.  iii.  6.  and  elsewhere  he 
savs.  Though  I  know  nothing  by  myself ^  yet  I  am  not  hereby 
justified^  1  Cor.  iv.  4.  If  the  best  saint  in  the  v/orld  must  have 
something,  to  support  his  expectation  of  being  discharged  from 
condemnation,  that  is  infinitely  more  valuable  than  any  act  of 
his  own  obedience  ;  then  certainly  that  obedience,  which  is 
performed,  according  to  the  dictates  of  the  light  of  nature,  with- 
out divine  revelation,  is  far  from  being  a  sufficient  foundation 
to  support  a  person's  hope  of  justification  and  salvation  :  But 
such  who  are  destitute  of  the  gospel,  have  nothing  else  to 
plead  ;  therefore  we  must  conclude,  as  it  is  expressed  in  this 
answer,  that  they,  who  never  heard  the  gospel,  and  believe  not 
in  Christ,  cannot  be  saved. 
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3.  This  may  be  also  inferred,  from  those  scriptures^  that  set 
forth  the  pernicious  consequence  of  unbelief,  as  it  is  said,  He 
that  btiievcs  not  is  condemned  already^  and  shall  not  see  I'lfe^  but 
the  wrath  of  God  ab'ideth  on  him,,  John  iii.  18,  36.  and  elsewhere, 
Ij  ye  believe  not  that  I  am  he^  ye  shall  die  in  your  sins^  chap, 
viii.  24.  And  inasmuch  as  faith  is  founded  on  divine  revela- 
tion, there  are  other  scriptures  that  represent  those  who  are 
destitute  of  it,  as  being  in  an  hopeless  state :  thus  the  apostle 
tells  the  church  at  Ephesus,  that  zvhen  they  -were  Gentiles^  and 
consequently  strangers  to  the  gospel,  they  had  no  hope^  being 
without  God  in  the  xvorid^  Eph.  ii.  12.  so  that,  whatever  know- 
ledge they  had  of  a  God  by  the  light  of  nature,  or  whatever 
blessings  they  received  from  common  providence,  they  had  not 
such  a  knowledge  of  him,  nor  such  an  interest  in  him,  as  gave 
them  hope  of  salvation.  The  apostle  does  not  speak  of  them  as 
being  in  an  hopeless  state,  because  their  conversation  had  been 
more  vile  than  that  of  other  Gentiles,  as  acting  contraiy  to  the 
dictates  of  the  law  of  nature ;  but  he  speaks  of  them  as  Gen- 
tiles, that  is,  Avithout  the  light  of  divine  revelation  ;  and  there- 
fore what  he  says,  concerning  them  is  applicable  to  all  the  Hea- 
then, as  such.* 

Again,  it  is  farther  observed,  in  scripture,  that,  before  Christ 
was  preached  to  the  Gentiles,  they  were  not  the  objects  of  his 
special  care  and  goodness,  but,  in  this  respect,  neglected  by 
liira  ;  accordingly  it  is  siiid,  that,  in  times  past  he  sneered  all 
nations  to  n<alk  i?i  their  oxvn  xvays,  Acts  xiv.  16.  and  elsewhere 
these  are  called,  Tifncs  of  ig-norance^  zvhich^  it  is  said,  God 
xvinked  at^  chap.  xvii.  30.  as  it  is  in  our  translation :  but  this  is 
not  so  agreeable  to  the  sense  of  the  Greek  word,f  as  if  we  ren- 
dered it,  during  the  times  of  this  ignorance,  God  having  over- 
looked them,  that  is,  the  Gentiles,  hath  norv  commanded  all  men 
every  where  to  repent ;  and,  if  they  were  disregarded  by  him, 
they  could  not  be  supposed  to  be  the  objects  of  his  special  grace, 
gr  to  have  a  right  and  title  to  salvation. 

Moreover,  the  apostle  Paul,  when  speaking  of  some  among 
the  Heathen,  who  excelled  others  in  wisdom ;  notwithstanding 
being  destitute  of  gospel  light,  he  casts  the  utmost  contempt  on 
those  attainments  in  the  knowledge  of  divine  things,  which  (hey 
gloried  in,  as  being  insufficient  to  salvation ;  and  therefore  he 
says,  that  whatever  they  knew  of  the  perfections  of  the  divine 
nature,  so  far  as  they  may  be  known  without  divine  revelation, 
yet  by  xoisdom  they  knexv  not  God ;  and  therefore  he  says,  Ulicrc 
is  the  xvise  ?  xvhere  is  the  scribe?  xuhere  is  the  disputcr  of  this 
■ivorld?  Hath  not  God  made  foolish  the  xvisdom  of  this  luorld? 
;  Cor.  i.  20. 

*  //  in  a  nde  in  lo^c,  A  qiutenua  ad  omnc  valet  conswjucntia. 

Vol..  ir.  3  s 
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Object,  1.  It  is  objected,  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  goodries« 
of  God  to  condemn  persons  for  invincible  ignorance,  as  that  o* 
the  Heathen  must  be  supposed  to  be,  since  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  know  the  way  of  salvation  by  a  Redeemer. 

Ansxv.  To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  we  must  distinguish 
between  God's  condemning  persons  for  not  knowing  the  gos- 
pel, which  is  to  condemn  them  for  invincible  ignorance,  and 
his  not  giving  the  gospel  to  a  greater  part  of  the  world,  (as  a 
necessary  means  of  grace  and  salvation)  whom  he  designed,  as 
^ve  before  observed,  to  overlook,  and  suifer  to  walk  in  their 
own  way.  If  the  goodness  of  God  had  laid  a  natural  obliga- 
tion on  him,  without  an  act  of  his  sovereign  will,  to  bestow  the 
means  of  grace,  or  the  knowledge  of  the  way  of  salvation  on 
them,  then  it  would  have  been  contrary  to  his  divine  perfec- 
tions to  have  denied  the  gospel  to  any,  and  so  to  condemn 
them  who  are  ignorant  thereof.  It  is  one  thing  for  God  to 
leave  them  in  their  fallen  state,  the  result  whereof  would  be 
their  not  knowing  the  way  of  salvation ;  and  another  thing  for 
him  to  condemn  them  for  this,  as  though  there  were  no  other 
reason  obliging  him  to  inflict  this  righteous  judgment  on  them. 

Object.  2.  It  is  farther  objected,  that  the  apostle  says,  in  Rom. 
i.  19*  That  which  7nay  be  known  of  God^  is  manifest  in  them  ; 
for  God  hath  shexv7i  it  tinto  them;  and,  in  chap.  ii.  14, 15.  When 
the  Gentiles  which  have  not  the  laxv^  that  is,  any  other  law  than 
that  of  nature,  do^  by  nature  the  things  contained  in  the  law; 
these  having  not  the  laxv^  are  a  laxv  unto  themselves ;  which  shexL? 
the  xvork  of  the  laxv  xvritten  in  their  hearts^  their  consciences 
also  bearing  them  xvitness^  and  their  thoughts  the  mean  xvhile 
accusing  or  else  excusing  one  another.  From  hence  it  is  argued, 
that  the  Gentiles  have  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  divine  law, 
to  bring  tiiem  into  a  state  of  salvation  ;  their  consciences  are 
said  to  excuse  them,  that  is,  not  to  charge  guilt  upon  them  ; 
therefore  they  ai'e  justified  by  walking  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  the  light  of  nature. 

Anstv.  1.  As  to  what  the  apostle  said,  in  the  former  of  these 
scriptures,  that  that  xvhich  may  be  knoxvn  of  God,  is  mayiifest  in 
'them,  or  shexved  to  them;  he  does  not  speak  of  those  things 
which  are  to  be  known  of  God,  that  have  an  immediate  refer- 
«»nce  to  salvation  ,*  nor  does  he  say,  that  every  thing  necessary 
to  be  known  of  him,  in  order  thereunto,  is  manifest  in  them  ; 
but,  that  of  God  xvhich  is  known  by  them,*  is  from  him  as  the 
God  of  nature,  he  has  sheivn  it  to  thetn,  that  is,  he  has  given 
them  sufficient  light  to  discover  his  eternal poxver  and  Godhead, 
in  a  way  of  reasoning  from  the  things  that  are  made,  as  he 
adds,  in  the  following  v/ords ;  but  the  eternal  power  and  God- 

•  TO  yyuToy  th  Qa 
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Tiead  may  be  known  by  those  who  are  destitute  of  that  know- 
ledge, which  is  necessary  to  salvation. 

2.  As  to  the  other  scripture,  mentioned  in  the  objection,  iu 
which  the  Gentiles  are  said  to  do  bij  nature  the  things  contained 
in  the  law  ;  he  does  not  infer  from  thence  that  they  are  the  ser- 
vants of  God,  or  willing  subjects  to  his  government,  or,  indeed, 
that  they  fulfil  the  law  of  nature }  and  therefore  vrt  cannot  sup- 
pose that  he  concludes  them  justified  thereby,  which  is  contra- 
ry to  the  whole  tenor  oi  the  apostle's  doctrine,  in  other  parts 
pf  his  writings.  It  is  true,  he  says,  that  their  consciences  some- 
times excuse,  as  well  as,  at  other  times,  accuse  them;  yet  it  must 
be  considered,  that  conscience  may  excuse,  or  plead  not  guilty, 
with  respect  to  the  charge  of  some  crimes,  which  are  commit- 
ted by  others,  when,  at  the  same  time,  this  does  not  exempt 
them  from  the  guilt  of  sin  in  general,  or  give  them  a  right  and 
title  to  eternal  life.  The  apostle  therefore  designs  only  to  shew 
how  far  the  corruption  of  men  may  be  restrained,  by  their  at- 
tending to  the  dictates  of  the  light  of  nature,  whereby  a  great 
deal  of  sin  and  guilt  might  be  prevented :  hut  he  does  not  de- 
termine that  God  has  any  farther  design  of  grace  toward  them ; 
for,  if  he  had,  he  would  have  given  them  the  means  of  salva- 
tion ;  and  if  he  has  not  said  that  he  will  save  them,  without 
giving  them  these  means,  we  have  no  ground  to  assert  that  he 
will ;  for  this  is  to  conclude,  without  sufficient  evidence  from 
scripture. 

Object,  3.  It  is  said,  in  Rom.  ii.  4.  that  the  goodness  of  God 
leadeth  to  repentance ;  but  repentance  is  certainly  connectetl 
with  salvation ;  therefore  the  goodness,  or  bounty  of  God, 
which  persons,  who  have  no  other  right  but  that  of  nature,  have 
some  knowledge  of,  may  lead     lei.i  to  salvation^ 

Answ.  It  is  evident  that  t  '  apostle,  in  this  scripture,  docs 
not  speak  to  the  (ientiles,  bui  to  the  Jews ;  for,  having  consi- 
dered the  vile  abominations  wnich  were  practised  by  the  Gen- 
tiles, in  the  foregoing  chapter,  in  this  he  reproves  the  Jews, 
vrhen  he  says,  in  ver.  1.  Thou  art  inexcusable,  0  man,  that 
judgest,  and  yet  dost  the  same  things;  and,  in  ver,  17.  Behold, 
thou  art  called  a  Jcxo,  and  rtstest  in  tlic  hnu,  ajid  makest  thy 
boast  of  God;  therefore,  if  the  apostle  is  speaking  to  them,  when 
he  says,  The  goodness  of  God  leadeth  thee  to  repentance,  we  are 
not  only  to  understand  hereby  the  bounty  of  common  provi- 
dence, or  those  effects  of  the  divine  goodness,  which  are  known 
and  experienced  by  the  whole  world ;  but  the  goodness  of  God, 
which  they  had  experienced,  who  were  the  peculiar  objects 
thereof,  and  favoured  by  him,  above  all  the  rest  of  the  world, 
to  -whom  pertained  the  adoption,  the  glori/,  the  covcrasnts,  anii 
the  giving  the  law,  and  the  service  of  God,  and  the  promises,  ;^^ 
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we  read,  in  chap.  ix.  4.  therefore  certainly  they  were  highly  to 
blame,  that  they  were  not  hereby  led  to  repentance. 

Object.  4.  It  is  farther  objected,  that  the  apostle,  in  dispu- 
ting with  the  Athenians,  in  Acts  xvii.  27.  put  them  upon  seek- 
ing-  after  God,  if  haply  they  might  feel  after  hitn,  and  find  him; 
whereas,  if  it  were  impossible  to  find  God,  that  is,  the  way  of 
acceptance  in  his  sight,  by  the  light  of  nature,  it  would  have 
been  a  preposterous  thing  for  the  apostle  to  have  put  them  upon 
seeking  him ;  therefore  it  follows,  that  they  are  not  destitute  of 
all  means  of  grace,  or  without  a  possibility  of  salvation. 

Answ,  To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that,  if  by  seeking  the  Lord^ 
the  apostle  means  enquiring  into  the  way  of  salvation  by  a  Re- 
deemer, and  pressing  after  faith  in  him ;  as  it  is  said.  Seek 
and  tie  shall  find;  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  i/ou,  Matt, 
vii.  7.  and.  If  thou  seek  hirn,  he  will  be  found  of  thee,  1  Chron. 
xxviii.  9.  this  does  not  argue,  that  the  Heathen,  before  the 
gospel  was  preached  to  them,  in  seeking,  might  find  the  way 
of  salvation  :  For, 

1.  Though  he  be  speaking  to  the  Heathen,  yet  they  are  con- 
sidered, at  this  time,  as  having  the  gospel  preached  to  them 
by  him,  and  therefore  not  destitute  of  the  external  means  of 
grace,  which  he  advises  them  to  attend  to,  in  hope  that  their 
endeavours  might  be  succeeded. 

2.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  speaks  to  them  without  regard 
to  the  privilege  they  then  enjoyed,  and  so  inform  them  what 
they  might  attain  to,  without  divine  revelation,  which  is  the 
only  sense  that  seems,  in  the  least,  to  favour  the  objection  ; 
then,  by  seeking  the  Lord,  we  must  understand  their  enquiring 
into  the  divine  perfections,  so  far  as  the  knowledge  thereof  is 
attainable  by  the  light  of  nature ;  and  the  consequence  of  it 
would  be  their  attaining  such  a  degree  thereof,  as  would  dis- 
cover the  absurdity  of  that  idolatry  that  they  were  guilty  of, 
which  the  apostle  is  arguing  against.  And  we  may  observe, 
that  he  makes  use  of  such  a  niode  of  speaking,  as  is  very  a- 
greeable  to  this  sense  of  the  text,  when  he  says,  Jf  haply  ye 
might  feel  after  him;  which  is  a  metaphor,  taken  from  those 
who  are  endeavouring  to  find  their  way  in  the  dark,  in  which 
they  feel  after  things  which  they  cannot  see,  and  sometimes 
they  find  them.  And,  when  he  concludes,  that  haply,  or,  per^ 
adventure,  you  may  find  him,  this  implies,  that  though  the 
Heathen,  by  the  light  of  nature,  had  some  means  of  attaining 
such  a  measure  of  knowledge,  as  would  have  given  them  a  full 
conviction  that  there  was  but  one  God,  and  that  this  God  ought 
to  be  worshipped  in  a  way  agreeable  to  his  divine  perfections, 
find  conseqviently  that  they  ought  not  to  think  that  the  God-head 
■was  .like  to  gold  or  silver,  or  stone,  graven  by  art  and  mail's 
device,  which  would  have  effectually  confuted  that  gross  idola- 
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try,  which  they  were  charged  with ;  yet  some  did  not  atlend  to 
the  light  of  nature,  so  far  as  this  amounts  to,  which  was  the 
case  of  those  whom  he  was  disputing  with;  and  therefore  his 
design  is  to  reprove  their  idolatr)',  and  persuade  them  to  seek 
after  that  knowledge  of  God,  which  would  have  induced  them 
to  forsake  it ;  so,  that,  in  that  part  of  his  argument,  he  does 
not  seem  to  proceed  any  farther  than  this ;  and  therefore,  when, 
in  another  part  of  it,  he  treats  of  that  knowledge  of  God, 
which  is  more  immediately  connected  with  salvation,  he  speaks 
of  jfesus  and  the  resixrrection^  though  they  treated  it  with  ridi- 
cule and  contempt;  therefore  it  does  not  follow,  that  the  Hea- 
then, by  the  light  of  nature,  had  a  sufficient  discovery  of  the 
way  of  salvation. 

Object,  5.  There  is  another  objection  against  the  doctrine 
we  are  maintaining,  taken  from  some  instances  of  those  who 
are  supposed  to  have  been  destitute  of  divine  revelation,  as 
living  without  the  pale  of  the  church,  and  yet  recommended  in 
scripture,  as  men  excelling  many  others  in  grace,  concerning 
whom  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  but  that  they  were  in  a  state 
of  salvation  ;  such  as  Melchisedeck,  Job,  and  his  friends,  with 
whom  the  dispute  was  held,  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Job ; 
and,  in  the  New  Testament,  the  Centurion  concerning  whom 
our  Saviour  says,  Ver'ihj^  I  have  not  found  so  great  faith^  no 
not  in  Israel^  Matt.  viii.  10.  and  Cornelius,  whom  we  read  of 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  these  were  all  supposed  to  be  in 
a  state  of  salvation,  and  yet  reckoned  among  the  Heathen. 

Answ.  1.  As  to  Melchisedeck,  we  have,  under  a  foregoing 
answer  *,  given  our  sentiments  who  he  was,  which,  if  what 
was  there  observed  be  true,  will  render  this  objection  of  no 
force  :  but,  inasmuch  as  it  is  founded  on  the  commonly-receiv- 
ed opinion,  namely :  that  he  v/as  a  priest  and  a  king  in  the 
land  of  Canaan,  we  may  add,  that  this  will  make  very  little  to 
their  purpose ;  for,  it  is  certain,  he  was  not  an  idolater,  or  a 
stranger  to  revealed  religion  ;  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  argu- 
ed, from  hence,  that  they,  who  are  so,  may  be  in  a  state  of  sal- 
vation. 

2.  As  for  Job,  and  his  friends,  mentioned  in  that  book  which 
goes  under  his  name,  it  is  certain,  that  they  were  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  revealed  will  of  Ck)d,  as  appears  from  the 
subject-matter  of  that  book ;  and  to  say,  that  they  were  out  of 
the  pale  of  the  church,  as  they  did  not  descend  from  that  branch 
of  Abraham's  family,  from  which  the  Israelites  came,  this 
will  not  do  much  service  to  their  argument,  unless  it  could  be 
proved  that  they  were  strangers  to  the  faith,  and  way  of  salva- 
tion, that  was  professed  by  the  church.  We  have,  under  a 
foregoing  answer  f,  considered  them,  as  living  before  the  scrip- 
•  Sa:pa>rc  260—2C\i.  f  *'«  /  fol.  45»,  459. 
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tures  were  committed  to  writing,  and  also  before  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  Jew  and  Gentile  was  much  known  in  the 
world,  or,  at  least,  before  the  true  worshippers  of  God  had 
universally  apostatized  to  idolatry;  and  therefore,  though 
many  other  nations  were  idolaters,  and,  probably,  some  were 
so  in  the  country  where  they  lived,  yet  it  does  not  appear  that 
they  were  so ;  therefore  this  cannot  be  brought,  as  an  argu- 
ment, to  prove,  that  such  who  are  destitute  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  true  God,  as  founded  on  divine  revelation,  may  be  in 
the  way  of  salvation. 

3.  As  for  the  centurion,  though  he  was  a  Roman  officer,  it 
does  not  follow,  from  hence,  that  when  he  came  to  our  Saviour, 
and  expressed  his  great  faith  and  humility,  that  he  was  an 
heathen ;  for  he  had  seen  or  heard  of  Christ's  miracles,  and 
his  doctrine,  and  probably,  might  be  convinced  thereby,  and 
disposed  to  believe  in  him  from  that  conviction  j  and,  it  is  cer- 
tain, his  words  do  not  argue  him  to  be  an  heathen ;  therefore 
this  part  of  the  objection  is  foreign  to  the  design  for  which  it 
is  brought. 

4.  As  for  Cornelius,  it  is  true,  there  are  many  things  ex- 
traordinary in  his  character,  viz.  that  he  was  a  devout  mmiy  and 
one  that  feared  God ;  who  gave  much  alms  to  the  people^  and 
prayed  to  God  alzvat/s,  Acts  x.  2.  and  it  is  farther  said,  con- 
cerning him,  that  his  prayers  and  his  alms  came  vpfor  a  me- 
morial before  God;  all  which  expressions  seem  to  favour  the 
objection.     Notwithstanding  it  may  be  replied  to  it, 

(1.)  If  this  account,  concerning  him,  give  ground  to  con- 
clude that  he  was  in  a  state  of  salvation  before  Peter  was  sent 
to  preach  the  gospel  to  him,  which  the  learned  Beza  *,  and 
others,  suppose  :  nevertheless,  it  must  be  proved,  that  he  was 
altogether  a  stranger  to  divine  revelation,  and  the  account  we 
have  of  the  way  of  salvation,  therein,  or  else  the  argument, 
taken  from  thence,  in  opposition  to  what  we  are  maintaining, 
is  of  no  force.  It  is  true,  it  is  sviid^xh^t  he  fell  down  at  Peter^s 
feety  and  xvorshipped  him,  ver.  25.  which  seems  to  argue  him 
to  be  no  better  than  an  heathen  idolater  at  that  time :  but  they 
who  conclude  him  to  have  been,  at  the  same  time,  in  a  state 
of  salvation,  reckon  this  nothing  else,  but  an  instance  of  extra- 
ordinarv  civil  respect,  which,  because  it  had  the  appearance  of 
religious  worship,  Peter,  as  it  is  intimated  in  the  following 
words,  refused  to  receive  it,  lest  some  present  should  conclude 
that  he  gave  him  that  honour,  which  belongs  to  God  alone. 

All  that  I  shall  say,  in  answer  to  the  objection,  as  supposing 
him  to  be  in  a  state  of  salvation,  is,  that  though  he  was  a  Ro- 
man, and  bred  up  in  their  religion,  yet  it  appears,  from  his 
general  character  that  he  was  very  much  concerned  about  tht- 
*  Vid-  Bez.  in  Joe. 
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Salvation  of  his  soul,  and  therefore,  doubtless,  he  had  not  been 
wanting  in  his  enquiries  about  the  way  to  attain  it.  As  for 
the  gospel,  that  had  not  been  publicly  preached,  at  that  time, 
to  the  Gentiles,  and  he  had  not  had  any  opportunity  to  con- 
verse with  the  apostles,  or  to  sit  under  their  ministry,  before 
this ;  but  his  conversation  liad  been  principally  among  the 
Jews,  from  whom  he  might  be  informed,  that  though  they  did 
not  believe  our  Saviour,  who  was  crucified,  to  be  the  Messiah: 
yet  the  Messiah  was  expected ;  and,  when  he  came,  he  would 
do  that  for  his  people,  wliich  was  foretold  by  the  prophets. 
Here  his  faith  rested,  and  he  wanted  only  a  convincing  evi- 
dence that  our  Saviour  was  he ;  and  this  Peter  was  sent  to 
communicate  to  him. 

(2.)  If  we  should  suppose  him  not  to  have  been  converted 
before  Peter  was  sent  to  him,  which  seems  more  probable,  be- 
cause, in  Peter's  relation  of  this  matter  to  the  apostles,  he  adds 
a  particular  circumstance  that  implies  as  much,  in  chap.  xi.  l-t. 
namely,  that  he  should  tell  him  xvords^  xvherebij  he  and  all  his 
/wuse,  should  be  saved;  it  plainly  argues,  that,  before  this, 
they  were  not  in  a  state  of  salvation  ;  and,  if  so,  then  the  ob- 
jection, which  supposes  that  he  was,  is  sufficiently  answered : 
but,  if  we  acquiesce  in  this  answer  to  it,  there  is  one  difficulty 
that  remains  to  be  accounted  for,  viz.  how  this  is  consistent 
with  his  character,  as  a  devout  man,  fearing  God,  and  his 
pravers  and  his  alms  being  accepted  by  him  ? 

The  only  reply  I  shall  give  to  this,  is,  that  some  duties  mav 
be  performed  that  are  materially  good,  by  those  who  are  not 
in  a  state  of  salvation ;  and  that  these  works  may,  as  far  as 
they  have  any  circumstance  of  goodness  in  them,  come  up  for 
a  memorial  before  God :  thus  God  owned  the  humiliation,  re- 
pentance, and  reformation  of  the  Ninevites ;  and  it  is  said, 
that  when  one  came  to  our  Saviour,  and  told  him  how  he  had 
observed  the  commandments  of  God,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
expressed  an  earnest  desire  to  inherit  eternal  life ;  it  is  re- 
marked on  this  occasion,  that  though  he  would  not  part  wiUl 
all  for  Christ,  and  therefore  was  not  to  be  reckoned  a  believer; 
yet  Jesus ^  beholding'  him^  loved  hiniy  Mark  x.  21.  that  is,  he 
approved  of  what  was  good  in  him,  though  it  wanted  some 
circumstances  that  were  necessary  to  denominate  an  action 
good  in  all  respects.  Therefore,  why,  may  we  not  suppose 
that  God  approved  of  what  was  excellent  in  Cornelius's  charac- 
ter, before  he  was  converted  by  Peter's  preaching? 

Object.  6.  It  is  farther  objected,  that  the  heathen  had  some 
means  of  salvation,  which  took  their  first  rise  from  divine  re- 
velation, as  appears  from  several  rules  and  modes  of  worship, 
which  they  had,  by  tradition  from  the  Jews.  It  was  a  gcneral- 
fy  received  opinion    among  ihcm,  that  the  sins  they  commit 
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ted,  were,  some  way  or  other,  to  be  expiated,  or  some  atonC' 
ment  was  to  be  made  for  them ;  upon  which  account  they  of- 
fered sacrifices,  and,  in  order  thereunto,  had  their  temples,  al- 
tars, and  priests,  consecrated  for  that  purpose ;  which  is  some- 
thing more  than  they  had  learnt  from  the  law  of  nature. 

Anszv,  This  argument  has  very  little  weight  in  it ;  it  is  tiue, 
it  seems  to  allow  that  there  is  a  necessity  of  persons  being,  at 
least,  in  a  small  degree,  apprised  of  some  doctrines,  which 
first  took  their  rise  from  divine  revelation :  but  that  which 
■was  transmitted  to  the  church,  pure  and  uncorrupt,  was  hand- 
ed down  to  several  nations  by  uncertain  tradition,  with  a  great 
mixture  of  corruption ;  so  that  it  is  hard  to  find  such  a  resem- 
blance between  them,  as  would  denominate  them  of  divine  ori- 
ginal. But  suppose  they  had  a  conviction  that  sin  was  to  be 
expiated  by  sacrifice ;  yet  they  had  no  manner  of  idea  con- 
cerning the  reference,  of  those  sacrifices  they  ofFei-ed,to  Christ, 
which,  as  the  apostle  observes,  was  the  only  thing,  in  those 
sacrifices  that  were  performed  by  a  divine  warrant,  which  had 
a  tendency  to  take  away  sin,  or  7naie  them  that  did  the  service 
perfect,  as  pertaining  to  the  conscience,  Heb.  ix.  9.  and  there- 
fore, when  the  Jews  offered  sacrifices,  and  observed  several 
other  rites  of  worship,  which  were  instituted  by  God,  yet,  in- 
asmuch as  they  rested  in  the  external  performance  thereof,  and 
were  destitute  of  faith  in  Christ,  and  other  religious  duties 
that  were  to  attend  them,  they  were  reckoned  no  better  than 
vain  oblations,  Isa.  i.  13.  or  unprofitable  services:  how  much 
more  might  all  the  rites  of  worship,  observed  by  the  heathen, 
be  deemed  so  ?  Therefore  this  does  not  give  us  sufficient  ground 
to  conclude,  that  they  had  the  means  of  salvation,  who  were 
destitute  of  divine  revelation,  and  faith  in  Christ. 

III.  It  is  farther  observed,  in  this  answer,  that  Christ  is  the 
Saviour  only  of  his  body  the  church.  This  seems  to  obviate 
an  objection  that  might  be  brought  against  the  impossibility  of 
attaining  salvation,  without  faith  in  Christ ;  for  some  will  be 
ready  to  conclude,  that  Christ  may  be  a  Saviour  by  his  death, 
to  those  who  are  strangers  to  him,  and  not  members  of  his 
body  the  church,  and  therefore  it  is  added,  that  he  is  the  Sa- 
viour only  of  such ;  which  is  what  several  understand,  when 
they  say,  that  there  is  no  salvation  out  of  the  pale,  or  inclosure 
of  the  church.  This  is  rather  to  be  explained  than  denied  ; 
and  it  will  appear,  from  what  is  said  in  the  following  answers, 
wherein  the  visible  church  is  described,  as  including  in  it  those 
who  profess  the  true  religion ;  and  the  invisible  church  is  call- 
ed the  body,  of  which  Christ  is  the  Saviour,  Eph.  v.  23.  and 
the  members  thereof  are  said  to  be  made  partakers  of  union 
and  communion  with  him,  and  to  be  inseparably  joined  to 
him,  as  their  head  and  Husband,  when  they  are  effectually 
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called ;  so  that  these  have  an  interest  in  that  salvation,  which 
he  has  procured.  From  hence  we  have  ground  to  conclude, 
that  he  will  save  none  by  his  merits,  but  such  who  are  made 
partakers  of  the  internal  graces  of  the  Spirit,  and  are  united  to 
him  by  a  lively  faith,  founded  on  divine  revelation;  which  is 
agreeable  to  what  has  been  before  maintained  in  this  answer, 
which  establishes  the  necessity  of  divine  revelation,  or  the  im- 
possibility of  persons  attaining  salvation  by  framing  their  lives 
according  to  the  light  of  nature,  who  never  heard  of  the  gospel, 
nor  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  sum  and  substance  thereof. 

If  this  be  reckoned  an  hard  saying,  tending  to  lessen  the 
mercy  of  God,  with  respect  to  the  objects  thereof,  it  must  be 
considered,  that  we  have  no  other  rule  of  judging  concerning 
this  matter,  but  what  is  contained  in  scripture.  If  God  has 
therein  made  known  to  his  people  the  only  way  of  salvation, 
we  have  no  warrant  to  extend  it  farther  than  he  has  done,  or 
to  say,  that  because  he  can  apply  his  grace  in  such  methods,  as 
are  altogether  unknown  to  us,  that  therefore  he  will  do  it,  is 
no  just  or  conclusive  argument.  And  the  great  design  of  all 
that  has  been  said,  in  this  answer,  is  to  induce  us  to  set  the 
highest  value  on  Christ,  and  his  gospel ;  to  adore  and  magnify 
him  for  the  privileges  which  we  enjoy,  in  being  favoured  with 
it,  and  to  put  us  upon  improving  it  to  the  best  purposes  ;  for, 
"if  they  are  excluded  from  the  benefits  thereof,  who  never  heard 
of  it,  Hoiv  shall  we  escape^  if  zve  neglect  so  great  salvation  P 
Heb.  ii.  3. 


Quest.  LXI.  Are  all  they  saved  who  hear  the  gospel,  and  lite 
in  the  church  ? 

Answ.  All  that  hear  the  gospel,  and  live  in  the  visible  church, 
are  not  saved,  but  they  only  who  are  true  members  of  tlite 
church  invisible. 

Quest.  LXII.  JVhat  is  the  visible  church  P 

Answ.  The  visible  church  is  a  society  made  up  of  all  such  as, 
in  all  ages,  and  places  of  the  world,  do  profess  the  true  re- 
ligion, and  of  their  children. 

Quest.  LXIII.  JVhat  are  the  special  privileges  of  the  visible 
church  ? 

Answ.  The  visible  church  hath  the  privilege  of  being  under 
God's  special  care  and  government,  of  being  protected  and 
preserved  in  all  ages,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  all 
enemies,  and  of  enjoying  the  communion  ot  saints,  the  orr 
Vol.  II.  3  T 
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dinary  means  of  salvation,  offers  of  grace  by  Christ  to  idi' 
the  members  of  it  in  the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  testifvin^i, 
that  whosoever  believes  in  him  shall  be  saved,  and  exclud- 
ing none  that  will  come  unto  him. 

Quest.  LXIV.  What  ?3  the  invisible  church? 

Answ.  The  invisible  church  is  the  whole  numbei''  of  the  elect, 
that  have  been,  are,  or  shall  be  gathered  into  one,  under 
Christ  the  Head. 

rjJ^HEY  v/ho  are  made  partakers  of  Christ's  redemption, 
^  and  are  brought  into  a  state  of  salvation,  have  been  be- 
fore described,  as  members  of  Christ's  body  the  church  ;  and 
we  are  nov*^  led  to  consider  them  as  brought  into  this  relation 
to  him,  and  accordingly  are  to  enquire  in  what  sense  they  are 
members  of  Christ's  church,  and  so  to  speak  of  this  church  as 
to  its  nature,  constitution,  subjects,  and  privileges.  And, 
.  I.  What  we  are  to  understand  by  the  word  churchy  as  we 
find  it  applied  in  scripture. 

1.  It  is  sometimes  used  to  sigiiify  any  assembly  that  is  met 
together,  whatever  be  the  design  of  their  meeting.  Though, 
indeed,  it  is  very  seldom  taken  in  this  sense  in  scripture ; 
nevertheless,  there  are  two  or  three  places  in  which  it  is  so  un- 
derstood :  thus  the  multitude  that  met  together  at  Ephesus, 
who  made  a  riot,  crying  out,  Great  is  Dimia  of  the  Ephesians, 
are  called  a  church ;  for  the  word  is  the  same,  which  we  gener- 
ally so  render,  in  Acts  xix.  32.  Our  translators,  indeed,  ren- 
der it,  The  assemhhj  rvas  confused^  and,  in  ver.  39.  it  is  said. 
This  7natter  ought  to  be  determined  in  a  laivful  assembly^  that 
being  an  unlawful  one;  and,  in  ver.  41.  The  toxvn-clerk  dis' 
missed  the  assembhj ;  in  all  wdiich  places,  the  word,  in  the 
Greek  *,  is  the  same  ^yhich  we,  in  other  places,  render  church; 
and  the  reason  why  our  translators  have  rendered  it  assembly^ 
is,  because  the  w^ord  church  is  used,  in  a  very  uncommon 
sense,  in  these  places  :  and  we  do  not  find  it  taken  in  that  sense 
in  any  other  part  of  scripture. 

2.  It  is  frequently  used,  by  the  Fathers,  metonymically,  for 
the  place  in  which  the  church  met  together  for  religious  wor- 
ship, and  so  it  is  often  taken  among  us,  and  some  other  re- 
formed churches,  as  well  as  the  Papists ;  but  it  does  not  saffi-  - 
ciently  appear  that  it  is  ever  so  understood  in  scripture.  It 
J4  true,  some  suppose,  that  it  is  taken  in  this  sense  in  1  Cor. 
xi.  28.  where  it  is  said.  When  ye  come  together  in  the  churchy 

Kjthear  that  there  are  divis20?iS  among  you;  and,  they  think,  .it 

T>  IS,  farther  explained,  and  proved  to  be  taken  in  this  sense,  froni 

what  the 'apostle  adds,'  in  \'er.  20.  TV'^^n  ije  cinhe  together  in 
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«ne  place;  and  also  from  ^vhat  is  said  in  ver.  22.  Ilctve  ye,  not 
hou.'ies  to  eat  and  drink  in,  or  despise  ijc  the  church  ojGodV 
From  whence  they  conclude  that  die  apostle  means  nothing 
else  biit  the  place  wlicre  they  were  con\'ened  together,  and, 
more  especially,  because  it  is  here  opposed  to  their  own  houses. 

But  to  this  it  may  be  replied,  that,  in  the  first  of  these  ver-' 
ses  but  now  mentioned,  viz.  zvhcn  ye  come  together  in  the 
churchy  it  may  be  very  easily  imderstood  of  particular  persons 
met  togetlier  with  the  rest  of  the  church,"  and  when  it  is  said, 
in  ver.  20,  that  ivhcn  ye  come  together  into  o?ie place,  this  does 
Jiot  refer  to  the  place  in  which  they  were  assembled  *;  but  to 
their  meeting  tOii;ether  with,  one  design,  or  accord.  And  when 
it  is  said,  in  ver.  32.  flave  ye  npt  houses  to  eat  and  drink  in, 
or  despise  ye  the  church  of  God?  the  opposition  is  not  between 
their  own  houses  and  the  place  v.dierc  they  were  together;  but 
the  meaning-  is,  that  by  your  not  eating  and  drinking  in  your 
own  houses,  but  doing  it  in  the  presence  of  the  church,  or  the 
assembly  of  God's  people  that  are  met  together,  you  are  not 
only  chargeable  with  indecency  and  interrupting  them  in  the 
ivork  which  thej'  are  come  aliout,  but  you  make  a  kind  of 
schism  among  them,  as  doing  that  which  they  cannot,  in  con- 
science, approve  of,  or  join  v.ith  you  in ;  and  this  you  are 
ready  to  call  caprice,  or  huniour,  in  them,  and  hereby  you 
despise  them.  And,  indeed,  the  place  of  v;orship  cannot  pro-"^ 
gperly  speaking,  be  said  to  be  the  object  of  contempt ;  there-' 
fore  the  apostle  does  not  use  the  v.ord,  in  this  metonymicil 
sense,  for  the  place  of  worship,  but  for  the  worshipping  as- 
sembly. 

Object.  The  word  synagogue  is  often  taken  mctonj'mlcally,, 
in  scripture,  for  the  place  where  persons  were  assembled  to 
worship :  thus  our  Saviour  is  said  sometimes  to  teach  in  the 
synagogue  of  the  jcxvs.  Matt,  iv.  23.  and  elsewhere  we  read 
of  one,  concerning  whom  the  Jews  say,  He  loz'cth  cur  nation^ 
and  hath  built  z/5  a  synagogue^  Luke  xii.  v.  and  elsewhere  the 
Psalmist  speaking  of  the  church's  enemies,  says,  they  have 
burnt  up  all  the  synagogues  ofQod  in  the  land,  PsaU  Ixxiv.  8. 
and  the  apostle  Jani'.s,  adaptmg  liis  mode  of  speaking  to  that 
which  was  used  among  the  Jews,  tails  tlic  church  of  God  a 
synagogue.  If  there  come  unto  ijoiir  assembly,  or  synagogue,  as 
it  is  in  the  margin,  a  ma)i  ruiih  a  /t'ol^^  '  ''^^'t  ^c,  James  ii.  2. 
where  tlu;  word  is  taken  ior  the  place  where  tliey  were  assem- 
bled;  diercfore  we  have  as  much  jeason  to  understand  the 
woid  church  for  the  place  where  the  oliurch  meets  tog;ether. 

Ansxc.  It  is  true,  the  word  Synagogue-,  in  most  of  these 

*  T/ic  uoiiL  tTi  Ty  0iuh,  le'.en  unrrl ehmtherr,  rannnt  be  understood  oftlieptace 
■Jhent  f>ergi>ri^ -.ret'rf  met,  Imit  nfthe  umtuimihi  ofth'ite  vfi'^  -verc  en^acrfd  in  tl:«  cfffrt^ 
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Scriptures,  is  taken  for  the  place  where  persons  meet  together 
on  a  religious  account,  though  it  is  very  much  to  be  doubted 
whether  it  be  to  be  understood  so  in  the  last  of  the  scriptures 
referred  to,  and  therefore  our  translators  render  it  assembly » 
and  so  the  meaning  is,  when  you  are  met  together,  if  a  poor 
man  come  into  your  assembly,  you  despise  him :  but  suppose 
the  word  synagogue  were  to  be  taken  in  this,  as  it  is  in  the 
other  scriptures,  for  the  place  of  worship,  and  that,  by  a  pari- 
ty of  reason,  the  word  church  may  be  taken  in  the  same  sense; 
all  that  can  be  inferred  from  hence  is,  that  they,  who  call  the 
places  of  worship  churches^  speak  agreeable  to  the  sense,  though 
it  may  be  not  the  express  words  of  scripture :  but  this  is  so 
trifling  a  controvei'sy,  that  it  is  not  worth  our  while  to  say  any 
thing  more  to  it. 

The  learned  Mede  *  insists  largely  on  it,  in  a  discourse, 
founded  on  those  words  of  the  apostle  before-mentioned,  Have 
ye  not  houses  to  eat  and  drink  in^  or  despise  ye  the  church^  of 
God?  in  which  he  attempts  to  prove,  that  the  apostle,  by  the 
churchy  means  the  place  of  worship,  from  the  opposition 
that  there  is  between  their  own  houses  and  the  church  of  Gody 
the  inconclusiveness  of  which  argument  has  been  before  con- 
sidered. What  he  farther  says,  to  prove  that  tnere  were  pla- 
ces in  the  apostle's  days,  appropriated,  or  set  apart,  for  divine 
worship ;  and,  in  particular,  that  the  room  in  which  they  met 
together,  on  the  days  of  our  Saviour's  resurrection,  and  eighth 
days  after,  in  which  they  were  honoured  with  his  presence, 
was  the  same  in  which  he  eat  his  last  Passover  with  them,  and 
instituted  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  that  it  was  in  that  place  that 
they  constantly  met  together  for  worship,  and  that  therein  the 
seven  deacons  were  afterwards  chosen,  mentioned  in  Acts  vi. 
and  that  after  this  a  goodly  church  was  erected  on  the  same 
spot  of  ground }  these  are  no  other  than  uncertain  conjectures. 
That  they  met  together  in  an  apartment,  or  convenient  room, 
in  the  dwelling-house  of  some  pious  disciple,  is  very  probable ; 
but  his  gbservations  from  its  being  an  upper  room,  as  freest 
from  disturbance,  and  nearest  to  heaven,  seems  to  be  too  tri- 
fling for  so  great  a  man.  And  what  he  says  farther,  in  de- 
fence of  it,  as  supposing  that  this  is  what  is  intended  by  their 
breaking  bread frovi  house  to  house^  in  Acts  ii.  4,  6.  is  not  so 
agreeable  to  the  sense  of  the  Greek  words  f,  as  our  translation, 
which  he  militates  against,  and  supposes,  that  it  ought  to  be 
rendered  in  the  house^  thaj  is,  in  this  house  appointed  for  the 
same  purpose. 

What  he  farther  adds,  to  prove   that  there  were  particular 
places  appropriate  for  worship,  in  the  three  first  Centuries,  by 
referring  to  several   quotations  out  of  the  Fathers,  who  lived 
*  J.-e  his  -Mrks,  Vol  J.  JB:ok  II.  Fare  405^  &  se<j.  f  K«t  e<xcx 
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j'n  these  ages,  is  not  to  be  contested ;  though  the  objection  he 
brings  against  this  being  universally  true,  taken  from  what 
Origen,  Minutius,  Felix,  Arnobius,  and  Lactantius  say,  con^ 
cerning  the  Christians,  in  their  time,  declining  to  build  them, 
.after  they  had  been  disturbed  and  haiTassed,  by  various  perse- 
cutions, seems  to  have  some  weight  in  it,  and  is  not  sufficient- 
ly answered  by  him.  What  he  says  on  this  subject,  may  be 
<:onsulted  in  tlie  place  before-mentioned. 

All  that  we  shall  sa}-,  as  to  this  matter,  is,  that  it  is  beyond 
dispute,  Uiat,  since  the  church  was  obliged  to  convene  together 
for  religious  worship,  it  was  necessary  that  the  usual  place,  in 
which  this  was  performed,  should  be  known  by  them.  But  it 
still  remains  uncertain,  whether,  (though,  at  some  times,  in 
the  more  peaceable  state  of  the  church,  they  met  constantly  in 
one  place)  they  did  not,  at  other  times,  adjourn  from  place  to 
place,  or  sometimes  convene  in  the  open  air,  in  places  where 
they  might  meet  Vvith  less  disturbance  from  their  enemies. 
All,  who  are  conversant  in  the  history  of  the  church  in  those 
ages,  know,  that  the}'  often  met,  especially  in  times  of  perse- 
cution, in  caves,  and  o'dier  subten-aneous  places,  near  the 
graves  of  those  v/ho  had  suflered  martyrdom,  in  which  their 
end  was  not  only  to  encourage  them  to  bear  the  like  testimony 
to  Christianity,  that  they  had  done,  but  that  they  might  be 
more  retired  and  undisturbed  in  their  worship. 

But,  to  add  nothing  more  on  this  subject,  as  being  of  less 
moment,  that  which  I  would  principally  militate  against  is, 
what  that  excellent  writer,  but  now  mentioned,  attempts  to 
prove,  in  his  following  Dissertation  *,  concerning  the  rever- 
ence that  is  due  to  these  churches  ;  not  only  whilst  divine  du- 
ties arc  performed  therein,  but  at  other  times,  as  supposing 
tliat  they  retain  a  relative  sanctity,  which  calls  for  veneration 
at  all  times.  The  main  stress  of  his  argument  is  taken  from 
the  sanctity  of  those  places,  which,  by  divine  appointment, 
were  consecrated  for  worship,  under  the  ceremonial  law ;  and 
the  reverence  that  was  expressed  by  persons  when  they  entered 
into  them,  which,  by  a  supposed  parity  of  reason,  he  applies 
to  those  places  which  are  erected  for  worship  under  the  gos- 
pel-dispensation. 

To  which  it  may  be  replied,  that  it  does  not  follow,  that  be- 
cause the  tabernacle  and  temple  had  a  relative  holiness  in  them, 
:md  therefore  tiie  same  thing  is  applicable  to  the  jilaces  of  wor- 
ship under  the  gospel-dispensation.  For  the  temple  was  a 
type  of  God's  presence  among  me^i,  and  in  particular  of  the  in- 
carnation of  Christ,  which  was  a  glorious  instance  thereof; 
and  it  was  an  ordinance  for  their  faith  in  this  matter,  and  there- 
fore holy.     And  besides,  there  was  a  visible  cxternal^'ivmbul 
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of  God's  presence  in  these  places,  whose  throne  was  uppu  the 
vicrcy  seaty  between  the  cherubims,  in  the  holy  of  holies;  and 
therefore  this  might  well  be  called  a  holy  place^  even,  when 
worship  was  not  performed  in  it :  but  it  is  certain,  that  other 
places  of  worship,  and,  in  particular,  the  synagogues  were  not 
then  reckoned  so,  Avhen  no  worship  was  performed  in  them, 
though  they  were  erected  for  that  purpose;  and  our  Saviour 
seems  to  insinuate,  that  the  holiness  of  places  is  taken  away 
under  the  gospel-dispensation,  as  appears  by  his  reply  to  the 
woman  of  Samaria,  when  speaking  concerning  their  fathers: 
xvorshipp'ing  in  that  mountain,  viz.  in  the  temple  that  was 
erected  on  mount  Gerizzim,he  says,  that  the  hour  comcth  when 
ije  shall  neither  in  this  moiintain^  nor  yet  at  yerusalemy  wor- 
ship the  Father^  John  iv.  20,  21.  that  is,  no  place  shall  be  so 
consecrated  for  religious  worship,  as  that  it  shall  be  more  ac- 
ceptable there  than  elsewhere,  and  consequently  no  veneration 
is  to  be  paid  to  any  such  place  more  than  another,  where  the 
same  worship  may  be  performed  ■■''.  But  this  is  little  other  than 
a  digression  from  our  present  design,  which  is  to  shew,  that 
the  word  churchy  in  scripture,  is,  for  the  most  part,  if  not  al- 
ways, taken  for  an  assembly  of  Christians  met  together  for  re- 
ligious worship,  according  to  the  rules  which  Christ  has  given 
for  their  direction  herein. 

The  Hebrew  word,  in  t\\Q  Old  Testament,  by  which  the 
church  of  the  Jews  is  signified,  is  generally  rendered  the  con- 
gregation f ,  or  assembly  ;  so  that  in  our  translation,  we  never 
meet  with  the  word  church  in  the  Old  Testament ;  yet  what  is 
there  called  the  congrcgntiony  or  assembly  of  the  Israelites, 
might,  very  properly,  be  called  a  churchy  inasmuch  as  it  is  so 

.  •  It  may  be  observed,  that  thoiigh  the  leanieJ  author  bcfore-metUioiU'd ^ircs  svfil- 
Uent  evidence,  from  the  Fathers,  thcit  there  were  sereral  pkices  appropriated,  inid 
some  erected,  fur  divine  worship,  diaivjJt'ui  three  first  Centinies ,-  and  he  thinks, 
that  whether  they  were  consecrated  or  'no,  there  was  a  great  degree  of  reverence 
paid  to  them,  even  at  such  timca,  when  divine  service  was  not  performed  in  them ; 
Yet  he  does  not  produce  any  proof foP  thin  out  of  the  writings  of  the  t-aikrrs,in  those 
Centuries  ;  audit  is  impossible  that  he  shoidd,  fur  from  .Evscbiiis\i  account  of  thin 
matter,  it  appears  that  the  consecration  ofrhtirdics  was  first  practised  iv  the  p'ourth 
Century,  [Vid-  ejusd.  Hist.  Ecci.  Lib.  X.  cap.  3.]  Jls  fir  the  qvotatitms  that  Mr. 
JSTede  brings  from  Chrysostom  and  Amhrose,  to  prove  thai  revureiice  was  paid  to 
the  churches  in  their  times  it  must  be.obscrvcd,  that  they  lived  in  (he  Fourth  Cen- 
tury, in  which  churches  being  not  onhi  appropriated,  but  consecrated  for  public  wor- 
ship, it  is  no  wonder  tofvd  the  Fallierspf  that  age  e.rpressing  a  reverence  for  them.. 
JS'evertJieless,  it  is  very  evident,  from  the  words  af  these  Fathers  here  cited,  that  the;/ 
intend  thereby  notldng  else  but  a  reverent  be/iuviour,  which  orght  to  be  expressed  ity 
tliose  wliu  conie  into  the  church  to  perform  any  act  of  divine  ■aomhip.i  and  this  wo 
are  far  from  denying,  whether  the  c.riernal  rites  ofccnsecrafion  be  iised  or  no.  .-'/s 
fur  his  qiiQlu!  ion  taken  from  TertuUan,  who  lived  in  (he  end  of  the  Second  Centurti 
it  don't  prove  that  he  thoiTght  that  revcraice  ought  to  be  Cxpresced  to  the  places  of 
worslnp,  hilt  that  the  highest  reverence  ought  to  be  used  in  the  acts  of  worship,  ami 
particularly  in  prayer,  widch  is  m  ui^d^jikted  irvib^^f^idtjter  xi/^wfrshrp  Gad  in  J^ 
church,  or  cnv  where  eke  '       '  ■      '    r"-  . 
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slyled  in  the  New  Testament :  thus  it  is  said,  concerning  Mo- 
ses, that  kc  xvas  in  the  church  in  the  xcilderness^  Acts  vii.  38. 
But  it  is  certain  the  word  church  is  peculiarly  adapted,  in  the 
New  Testament,  to  signify  the  Christian  church  worshipping 
God,  according  to  the  rules  prescribed  by  our  Saviour,  and 
others,  delivered  by  his  apostles,  under  the  Spirit's  direction ; 
which  is  the  sense  in  which  we  are  to  understand  it,  in  speak- 
ing to  these  answers,  (a)     And  this  leads  us  to  consider, 


(«)  The  word  Church  is  of  Greek  derivation.  Ku^wxsv  is  used  by  ancient  au- 
thors for  the  place  of  ]>ubiic  worship.  The  old  word  Kyroike,  contracted  into 
Kirk,  and  softened  into  church,  is  a  compound  of  Kyg/K  o««?.  It  is  of  very  ex- 
tensive sii^niticat  ion.  Church  is  used  generally  in  our  version  of  tlie  New  Tes- 
tament, for  the  Greek  Eicuxii^t*. 

'I'iie  words  Ewcx»!««  in  the  Xcv.',  and   /Hp  in  the  Old  Testament,  are  synoni- 

mous.  They  both  proceed  from  the  same  root  'p^  the  voice.  Tlie  meaning  of 
eiich  is  assembly — any  numl)er  of  persons  met,  by  previous  appointment.  The 
verb,  in  eac'.i  language,  f/om  which  the  noun  immediately  proceeds,  is,  to  call 
o'lt,  to  call  together,  and  the  noun  is  that  which  is  so  called. 

It  is,  of  course,  no  abuse  of  language  to  apply  the  v.ord  to  any  assembly, 
jpvat  or  small,  which  meets  for  social  or  judiciary  purposes.  The  character  of 
the  assembly  is  known  from  tlie  connexion  in  which  the  word  is  used,  and  not 
from  ti\e  word  itself.  In  this  latitude  of  application,  the  inspired  v/riters  of  both 
Testaments  made  use  of  die  words  ^pjp  and  'Exux-.-.a-iu.. 

In  the  Old  Testament,  the  former  of  these  words  is  applied  to  a  niunber  of 
kloiatrous  women — bands  of  soldiers — the  commonwealth  of  Israel — distinct 
worshipping  congrtgutions — a  representative  assembly — a  council,  and,  I  may 
;4dd,  to  other  assemblies  of  every  description. 

1.  The  word  vHp  is  used  in  Jcr.  xliv.  15.     It  is  applied  to  a  great  number  of 
•  idolatrous  women,  who,  together  with  their  husbands,  persisted  in  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  command  of  God  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah.     It  is  worthy  of  being 
remarked,  that  tlie  beptuagint,  in  this  instance,  renders  tlie  word  by  Ivimyar^y. 
Our  translation  renders  it  multitude. 

2.  It  signifies  bands  of  soldiers.  Ezek.  xxvi.  7.  These  marched  against  Tyras, 
«nderthe  direction  of  the  tyrant  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  B.tbylon.  The  Sep- 
tuapint  renders  it,  as  above,  synagoguesy  and  the  English  translators,  co»;j- 
pniiicK. 

3.  The  word  (which,  for  the  sake  of  the  English  reader,  I  shall  write  KEI.,") 
is  used  for  the  whole  commonwealtii  of  Israel.  That  people,  called  by  (io<l, 
were  bound  together  by  a  sacred  ritual,  and  all  were  commanded  to  keep  the 
pnssover.  Exod.  xii.  6.  Our  translation  renders  it  the  whole  assembly,  and  in 
tiie  Septuagint  it  is  n«y  t:  n-/.»S::. 

4.  It  signifies  distinct  worshipping  societies.  Ps.  xxvi.  12.  In  this  verse,  the 
Psalmist  professes  his  resolution  to  honour  the  institutions  of  social  worship.  He 
hud  rather  accompany  tlie  saints  to  the  congregr.t ion,  than  sit  in  the  society  of 
tljc  wicked,  ver.  5.  In  botli  cases  the  9.ime  Hebrew  word  is  used;  the  Septu- 
agint use  E>:xx»c.'5t,  ai'.d  the  lir^lish  tn-snslators,  congregation.  KEL,  and  Er- 
clesia,  air,  with  crjual  propriety,  anplird  to  the  h.itcful  clubs  of  the  wicked,  and 

o  the  worshipping  assemblies  of  the  s.iints. 
,5.  The  w  ord  is  also  applied  to  a  reprfMcntativc  a.s."icmbly. 

—After  the  regular  organization  of  the  Israeli ti.sh  coirnnonwealth,  although  Mo, 
ses  transacted  all  public  business  with  the  chiefs,  he  is  uniformly  represented  at 
.speaking  unto  all  Israel,  'lliis  form  of  speech  was  not  to  be  misunderstood  by 
liic  Jews.  They  had  not  lewned  to  deny  tliat  principle  upon  which  the  repre- 
sented identify  with  the  representative.  l)cut.  x\ix.  14,  1.5,  25.  When  Moses 
«;(■*  :ibout  to  give  iiis  last  aJvitc  \>j  th;  Hcbixv.s.  he  sumnviucd  the  KEI.  before 
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II.  That  the  church  is  distinguished  into  visible  and  i)ivlu-' 
blc^  each  of  which  are  particularly  defined,  and  will  be  farther 
insisted  on,  under  some  following  heads ;  but  before  this,  wc 

him.  Deut.  xsxi.  30.     In  this  instance,  the  word  unquestionably  signifies  a  rC' 
presentative  body.     My  reasons  tor  considering  it  so,  are, 

1.  The  obvious  meaning  cC  the  passage.  Ver.  29.  "  Gather  unto  me  all  the 
elders  of  your  tribes-^that  I  may  speak  these  words  in  their  ears." — ver.  30, 
*'  And  ]Moses  spake  in  the  ears  of  all  the  /Dp— the  words  of  this  song."  The 
KEL  of  Israel  are  the  elders  and  officers  met  logether. 

2.  It  is  impossible  it  can  be  otherwise.  Moses  could  not  speak  in  the  ears  of 
all  Israel,  except  by  representation.  No  human  voice  can  extend  over  two  mil- 
lions of  men. 

3.  Upon  the  principle  of  representation  Moses  uniformly  acted.  He.  instruct- 
ed the  elders,  and  the  elders  commanded  the  people.  Deut.  xxvii.  1.  *'  ./ind 
*'  Moses,  with  the  elders  of  Israel,  commanded  the  pebj/le.'"  Without  multiplying 
texts,  1  refer  the  reader  to  Exod.  xii.  3.  "  Speak  unto  all  the  congregation  of 
"  Israel" — verse  21.  "  Then  Moses  called  for  all  the  elders  of  Israel."  Even  iti 
the  most  solemn  acts  of  religion,  the  elders  represented  the  whole  congregation. 
Their  hands  were  placed  upon  the  head  of  the  bullock  which  was  offered  to 
make  atonement  for  the  whole  congregation.  Lev.  iv.  15.  And  that  the  reader 
may  not  be  without  an  instance  of  the  use  of  the  word  ICEL,  in  the  most  ab- 
stract form  which  can  exist  upon  the  representative  principle  itself,  I  refer  him 
to  Gen.  xxviii.  3.  Here  it  is  applied  to  a  single  individual.  Higher  than  this, 
representation  caimot  be  canned.  Ver.  1.  "  Isaac  called  Jacob,  and  blessed 
"  him— ver.  3.  "  That  thou  mayest  be  a  KEL."  Jacob  was  a  KEL,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  very  numerous  posterity. 

6.  Tlie  word  is  used  to  signify  a  council — an  assembly  for  delibefation  and 
judgment.  Gen.  xlix.  6.  The  patriarch  speaks  of  Simeon  and  Levi,  these  two 
are  a  KEL.  It  is,  indeed,  a  representative  one.  Verse  7.  "  1  will  divide  them 
"  in  Jacob,  and  scatter  them  in  Israel."  This  could  have  been  said  of  the  two 
sons  of  Jacob,  only  as  including  their  posterity. 

This  KEL  was  however  a  council.  They  consulted  and  determined  to  destroy 
the  Schechemites.  The  assembly  was  a  conspiracy.  The  Septuagint  renders 
the  word  by  Sucaa-/?. 

The  KEL  in  which  Job  cried  for  redress,  could  not  have  been  the  church  of 
Israel,  but  a  court  of  Judicature.  Job  xxx.  28. 

Solonaon,  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  Israel,  must  have  referred  to  the  power 
of  Judicatures,  in  detecting  crimes,  when  he  spoke  of  the  KEL,  in  Prov.  xxvi. 
26.  and  v.  14. 

The  KEL,  to  which  Ezekiel  refers,  xvi.  40.  and  xxiii.  45 — 47.  cannot  be  mis- 
taken. The  prophet  himself  expressly  says  this  KEL  would  sit  in  judgment 
try,  and  decide,  and  execute  the  sentence,  upon  those  who  came  before  them. 
In  these  verses,  the  Septuagint  renders  the  word  by  Oj^Kot,  and  our  translation, 
of  it  is  company. 

By  the  law  of  God,  regular  courts  of  jurisprudence  were  established  among 
the  Israelites.  In  no  instance  was  the  whole  body  of  the  people  to  be  judges, 
Deut.  xvi.  18.  The  rulers  in  each  city,  the  officers  of  justice,  are  unifofmly 
called  elders,  and  unto  these  elders  met  in  council,  is  every  case  referred.  He 
must  be,  indeed,  little  acquainted  with  the  law  given  by  Moses,  who  is  ignorant 
of  this  fact.  See  Deut.  xxi.  xxii.  and  xxv.  chapters. 

These  elders  met  in  council.  Ta  them  the  name  Presbytery  was  applied  in 
latter  times.  Moses  and  the  prophets  use  the  names  KEL  and  OD-EH.  These' 
words  are  used  indiscriminately  in  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  to  be  observed,  thar 
they  are  translated  in  the  Septuagint,  generally  by  ecclesia  and  synagoga.  This: 
phraseology  is  adopted  in  the  New  Testament.  The  New  Testament  writers 
use  the  Septuagint  transition  oi  the  scriptures  in  their  quotations  from  the  OW. 
Testament. 
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may  ofFer  something  by  way  of  premisal,  concerning  the  rea- 
son of  this  distinction.  The  word  churchy  according  to  the 
grammatical  construction  thereof,  signifies  a  number  of  pLrsons 

Xehemiali  summoned  before  the  council  the  nobles  and  rulers  who  transgres- 
sed the  law.  Neb.  v.  7.  They  exacted  usury  for  their  money,  and  are  to  be  tried 
by  the  competent  authorities.  Tlie  word  /Hp,  m  this  verse,  we  translate  as- 
sembly, and  the  Scptuag'.nt  reads  E«jtA«3-«.  Compare  Numb.  xxxv.  24,  with 
Dent.  xix.  12,  and  it  will  appear,  that  the  congregation  whifh  judicially  tried 
the  man-slayer,  is  the  Ecdesia  of  elders.  See  also  Josh.  xx.  4.  "  He  sii;.U  de- 
"  clare  his  cause  in  the  ears  of  the  elders'^ — ver.  6.  "  And  stand  before  the  con- 
"  grc^aiion  for  judgment." 

The  word  EKKA««at,  in  the  New  Testament,  is  not,  any  more  than  its  corres- 
pondents in  the  Old,  confined  in  its  application  to  a  popular  assembly.  It  sig- 
nifies a  tumidtuous  mob,  .Vets  xix.  32,  and  the  city  council.  Acts  xix.  39.  This 
sense  of  the  word  is  justified  by  tlie  best  Greek  avithors.  Consult  Passor,  who 
quotes  Demosthenes  and  Suidas,  in  defence  of  this  application.  Hence,  the 
verb  E;r/KatAi3  is,  in  the  middle  and  passive  voices,  to  appeal  from  an  inferior  to  a 
superior  Judicatoiy.  "  I'lutarcii,"  says  Paikhurst,  "  several  times  applies  the 
\-erb  in  the  same  view."  Acts  xxv.  11,  12,  21,  25.  See  also  Chap.  xxvi.  32.  and 
xxviii.  19. 

In  the  application  of  Ecclesia  to  the  christian  church,  which  is  the  most  com- 
mon use  of  it  in  the  New  Testament,  it  signifies  the  whole  church  militant — all 
the  elect  of  God — private  societies  of  believers — single  organized  congregations 
— several  congregations  united  under  a  Presbytery — and  church  vulen  met  in 
Judicatory. 

1.  The  church  militant  is  an  Ecclesia.  Matt.  xvi.  18.  and  Acts  ii.  47.  '•  The 
"  lA>rd  added  to  the  church  daily." 

2.  Tlie  w!iole  body  of  elect  and  redeemed  sinners.  Eph.  v.  25.  "  Christ  also 
"  loved  the  cliurch,  and  gave  himself  for  it" — ver.  27.  "  That  he  might  present 
"  it  to  himself  a  glorious  church." 

o.  Two  or  three  private  Christians,  met  for  prayer  and  conference,  or  living 
together  in  a  family,  are  an  Exxxxs-w.  Acts  xiv.  23.  "  They  had  ordained  them 
elders  in  every  church."  The  Ecclesia,  or  Church,  existed  prior  to  its  organi- 
zation, by  the  election  and  ordination  of  rulers.  It  existed,  in  this  sense,  even 
ill  private  houses.  Kom.  xvi.  5.  and  Col.  iv.  15. 

4.  The  word  sign. fies  an  organized  congregation.  Acts  xiv.  23.  The  Eccle- 
sia did  not  cease  to  be  one,  when  presbyters  were  ordained  to  teach  and  to  rule 
in  the  congregation. 

5.  Tlie  word  is  applied  to  several  congregations  regularly  presbyterated. 
There  is  nothing  to  render  this  application  improper.  It  is  no  abuse,  in  anv  lan- 
guage, of  a  generic  term,  to  apply  it  to  any  collection  of  the  individuals  belong- 
ing to  tiiat  genus,  in  a  connexion  which  manifests  the  restriction.  The  church 
of  Christ  in  Phdadelphia,  is  all  Christians  in  that  city,  although  there  should  be 
one  hundred  congregations  in  it.  'l"he  church  in  Corinth,  is  as  intelligible  a 
plirasc  as  tlie  church  in  the  house  of  Xymphas — The  church  on  earth,  or,  the 
church  in  glory.  This  .tpplication  is  not  only  just,  but  scriptural.  The  saints 
in  Corinth  were  one  Ecclesia.  1  Cor.  i.  2.  But  in  Corinth  wire  several  congrega- 
tions. There  were  more  Ecclesias  than  one,  xiv.  34.  Corinth  was  a  city  of  great 
extent,  wealth,  and  population.  In  it  were  several  heathen  temples,  dedicated 
to  diflcrent  pagan  divinities.  Tiiere  were  upwards  of  a  thousand  prostitutes  at- 
tending at  the  temple  of  Venus.  In  this  city,  Paul  met  witii  uncommon  suc- 
cess ill  preaciiing  the  gospel.  Here  he  aboile  nearly  two  years.  Considering  the 
.-Tipidily  with  which  the  gospel  was  then  spreading,  attended  with  miraculou.i 
power,  is  it  reasonable,  tliat  in  Corinth  there  was  yet  but  one  congregation  of 
professed  Christians.'  Li  the  present  day,  without  any  supeniatural,  or  even  un- 
common success,  it  is  not  singular  for  a  preaclier,  in  a  large  city,  to  collect  in 
a  few  years  a  congregation  of  religious  professors.  At  the  first  sermon  of  Paul, 
'lumbers  were  convcrtc.d.     .\fter  this,  the  Lord  informs  him,  li--  hna  "  miKh 
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that  are  called;  and,  in  its  application  to  this  present  subjecf, 
every  one,  who  is  a  m.ember  thereof,  niay  be  said  to  be  called 
to  be  made  partaker  of  that  salvation  which  is  in  Christ.  Now, 
as  there  is  a  fvofold  calling;  spoken  of  in  scripture,  to  wit,  one 
visible  and  external,  whereby  some  are  made  partakers  of  the 
external  privileges  of  the  gospel,  and  all  the  ordinances  there- 
of; the  other  niternal,  and  saving,  whereby  others  are  made 
partakers  of  those  special  and  distinguishing  blessings,  which 
God  bestows  on  the  heirs  of  salvation  :  the  former  of  these  our 
Sav^iour  intends,  when  he  says,  Many  are  called^  butfeiv  are 
chosen^  Matt.  xx.  16.  the  latter  is  what  the  apostle  speaks  of, 
when  he  connects  it  yfiXhjustTf  cation  and  g-loj-ijication,  Rom. 
viii.  30.  Now  they  who  are  called  in  the  former  of  these  sen- 
ses, are  included  in  that  branch  of  the  distinction  which  re- 
spects the  visible  church ;  the  latter  are  members  of  that  church 
which  is  styled  invisible ;  the  former  are  members  of  Christ  by 
profession;  the  latter  are  united  to  him,  as  their  Head  and 
Husband,  who  are  made  partakers  of  spiritual  life  from  him, 
and  shall  live  for  ever  with  him.  The  members  of  the  visible 
church  are  the  children  of  God,  as  made  partakers  of  the  ex- 
ternal dispensation  of  the  covenant  of  grace ;  such  God  speaks 
of,  when  he  says,  /  have  nourished  ajid  brought  up  children^ 


•'  peojjle  in  this  city."  Here  were  several  pastors — public  officers  with  a  diver- 
sity of  tongues,  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  church ;  yet,  when  Paul  wrote  his 
epistle,  all  the  cont^Tcgatlons,  althoug'h  differing  about  the  merits  of  their  res- 
pective  founders,  arc  called  one  Ecclesia.  In  a  similar  sense  is  the  word  appli- 
ed to  the  church  at  Ephesus,  at  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem. 

G.  Ekx.>^tiil  is  applied  to  an  assembly  of  elders.  Mutt,  xviii.  17.  The  con';tilu-- 
lion  of  the  Jewisii  courts  is  known.  Each  .synagogue  had  its  ciders  and  officers. 
The  inferior  courts  were  subordinate  to  the  Sunhedrini.  Never  were  cases  de- 
cided by  the  populace.  Our  Redeemer  spoke  in  the  common  language  of  Jude.-? 
He  referred  to  the  synagogue  court.  Vv'hen  translated  into  Greek,  what  other 
name  should  be  given  to  this  Judicatory,  than  the  one  given,  Ecclesia?  There 
js  no  misunderstiuiding  of  this  text,  by  one  who  impartially  considers  the  con- 
nexion, 'i'here  are  in  the  church  authorized  riikrs,  distinct  from  the  ruled. 
The  rvders,  and  not  the  ruled,  must  ultimately  determine  controversies.  To 
officers,  was  committed  the  power  of  the  keys — ^.the  power  of  binding  and  loos- 
ing; and  this  Ecclesia,  ver.  17,  ha.9  the  power  of  binding  and  loosing,  ver.  18. — 
and  \'i  may  consist  even  of  two  or  three  persons,  ver.  20.  Tlie  whole  passage  i.s 
a  directory  for  the  application  of  ecclesiastic  power  conferred  upon  church  offi- 
cers. Ch.  xvi.  19.  I  shall  close  this  note,  by,  a  quotation  from  the  lectures  of 
Dr.  Campbell,  of  Aberdeen.  It  mustajipear  extraonlinary  from  the  pen  of  such 
a  scholar.  "  But  in  any  intermediate  sense  between  a  single  congregation  and 
'■  the  whole  community  of  Christi.ins,  not  one  instance  c;iin  be  brought  of  the 
application  of  the  word  Ejckxww,  m  sacred  writ.  If  any  impartial  hearer  is  not 
satisfied  on  this  point,  let  h;m  exair.ine  every  passage  in  the  New  Testament, 
wherein  the  word  we  render  chui-ch  is  to  be  found;  let  him  canvas  in  the  wri- 
tings of  tiie  Old  Testament  every  sentence  wherein  tlie  correspondent  word  oc- 
curs, and  if  he  find  a  single  passage,  wlierein  it  clearly  means  either  the  priest- 
hood, or  the  rulers  of  the  nation,  or  any  thing  that  can  ho  called  a  church  re- 
presentitivc,  let  Jiim  fniriy  admit  the  distinction  as  scriptural  and  proper."     . 

mc'leoii's  cateceisv. 
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Isa.'  U  2.  and  elsewhere  he  says,  concerning  the  church  of  the 
Jews,  who  were  externally  in  covenant  with  him,  Inracl  is  my 
son^  even  my  fyai-bcrn^  Exod.  iv.  22.  But  the  members  of 
the  invisible  church,  are  the  children  of  God  by  faith,  Gal.  iii. 
16.  and  because  children,  in  this  sense,  therefore  Aei^.?;  heirs 
of  God^  and  joint-heirs  with  Christy  Rom.  viii.  17.  These 
things  must  particularly  be  insisted  on  ;  and  accordingly, 

I.  We  shall  speak  something  concerning  the  invisible  church, 
which  is  described,  in  one  of  the  answers  we  are  explaining, 
as  containing  the  whole  number  of  the  elect,  that  have  been, 
are,  or  shall  be  gathered  into  one,  under  Christ  their  Head. 

1.  They  are  said  to  be  elect,  and  subject  to  Christ  their 
Head  ;  upon  which  account,  some  have  included,  in  this  num- 
ber, the  holy  angels,  inasmuch  as  they  are  styled,  by  the  apos- 
tle, elect  angels^  1  I'im.  v.  21.  and  Christ  is,  in  some  respects, 
their  Hc-ad,  as  the  apostle  calls  him.  The  Head  of  all  princi- 
pality and  power  ^  Coloss.  ii.  10.  and  elsewhere  the  church  is 
said  to  come  to  an  inniuuerable  company  of  angels^  Heb.  xii. 
22.  But  though  they  are,  indeed,  elected,  it  may  be  question-. 
ed,  whether  they  were  chosen  in  Christ,  as  the  elect  among 
the  children  of  men  are  said  to  be;  and,  though  Christ  be  sty- 
led their  Head :  yet  his  Htadship  over  them  doth  not  inclutie 
in  it  those  things  that  arc  implied  in  his  being  the  Head  of 
his  chosen  people,  as  he  is  the  Head  of  the  covenant  of  graci-. 
on  which  their  salvation  is  founded ;  or  the  Captain  of  their 
salvation.,  as  he  is  styled,  chap.  ii.  10.  who,  having  purchased 
them  by  his  blood,  brings  them  into  a  state  of  grace,  and  then 
to  glory.  For  these  and  such-like  reasons,  I  would  not  assert 
that  angels  are  properlv  a  part  of  Christ's  invisible  church,  and 
therefore  it  only  includes  those  that  arc  elected  to  salvation 
among  the  children  of  men. 

2.  'rhey  are  farther  described  as;  such,  who  have  been,  arc, 
or  shall  be  gathered  into  one,  under  Christ  tiic  Head;  there- 
fore there  is  a  part  of  them  that  are  not  actually  brought  into 
liim.  These  our  Saviour  speaks  of  under  iho  metaphor  ol 
sheep,  who  were  not  of  this  fid.,  concerning  whom  he  says, 
Them  also  I  must  bring,  end  they  shall  hear  my  vcii'ry  John  x. 
16.  And  there  is  anotiier  part  of  them,  who  are  triumphant 
in  heaven,  as  well  as  those  that  are  actually  called  by  the  grate 
of  God,  who  arc  in  their  way  to  heaven,  sUugglm^,  at  present, 
with  many  diificuUics,  through  the  prcvaJency  ot  corruption, 
and  conflicting  with  many  temptations,  and  exposed  to  many 
evils  that  attend  this  present  state.  These  different  circun:- 
Rtauces  of  ihose  v.ho  are  brought  in  to  Christ,  give  occav^ion  to 
that  known  dir^tinction  betwctn  ihf  churdi  triumphant  in  J 
militan;. 
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Object.  To  that  part  of  this  (Jescription  of  the  invisible 
church,  which  includes  in  it  those  that  shall  be  gathered  unto 
Christ,  it  is  objected,  that  no  one  can  be  said  to  be  a  member 
of  this  church,  who  is  not  actually  brought  in  unto  him ;  for 
that  would  be  to  suppose,  that  unconverted  persons  might  be 
members  thereof,  and  consequently  that  Christ  is  their  Head, 
Shepherd  and  Saviour ;  though  they  be  characterized,  in  scrip- 
ture, as  children  of  wrath,  running  in  ail  excess  of  riot,  refu- 
sing to  submit  to  him,  and  neglecting  that  great  salvation  which 
is  offered  in  the  gospel :  How  can  such  be  members  of  Christ's 
church,  and  that  in  the  highest  sense  thereof? 

And  it  is  farther  objected,  against  the  account  given  of  the 
invisible  church  in  this  answer,  that  a  part  of  those  who  are 
said  to  be  the  members  thereof,  are  considered  at  present  as 
not  existing ;  and  therefore  it  must  be  a  very  improper,  if  not 
absurd,  way  of  speaking,  to  say,  that  such  are  members  of 
Christ's  church. 

Answ,  I  am  npt  inclined  to  extenuate  those  expressions  of 
scripture,  which  represent  unconverted  persons  as  children  of 
wrath,  in  open  rebellion  against  God,  and  refusing  to  submit 
to  him ;  nor  would  I  say  any  thing  from  whence  such  might 
have  the  least  ground  to  conclude  that  they  have  a  right  to  any 
of  the  privileges  of  God's  elect,  or  Christ's  invisible  church, 
or  that  they  are  included  in  that  number ;  for  that  would  be  to 
expose  the  doctrine  of  election  to  one  of  the  main  objections 
that  is  brought  against  it,  as  though  it  led  to  licentiousness  : 
nevertheless,  let  it  be  considered,  that  this  answer  treats  of  the 
invisible  church;  therefore  v/hatever  privileges  are  reserved 
for  them,  who,  though  elected,  are  in  an  unconverted  state, 
these  are  altogether  unknown  to  them  ;  and  it  would  be  an  un- 
warrantable presumption  for  them  to  lay  claim  to  them.  How- 
ever, we  must  not  deny  that  God  knows  who  are  his,  who  are 
redeemed  by  Christ,  and  what  blessings,  pursuant  thereunto, 
S(jTiall  be  applied  to  them :  he  knows  the  time  when  they  shall 
be  made  a  willing  people,  in  the  day  of  his  power,  and  what 
grace  he  designs  to  work  in  them  :  he  considers  the  elect  in 
general,  as  given  to  Christ,  and  Christ  as  having  undertaken 
to  do  all  that  is  necessary  to  fit  them  for  the  heavenly  blessed- 
ness. 

Moreover,  we  must  not  suppose  but  that  God  knows,  with- 
out the  least  doubt  and  uncertainty,  the  whole  number  of  those 
who  shall  appear  with  Christ,  in  glory,  at  his  second  coming ; 
for  things  that  are  future  to  us,  arc  present,  with  respect  to 
him,  as  with  one  single  view,  he  knows  all  things,  past  and  to 
come,  as  well  as  present ;  and  therefore,  if  the  expression  made 
use  of  be  thus  qualified,  which  is  agreeable  to  the  design  of 
this  answer,  I  cannot  see  that  the  objection  has  sufficient  force 
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to  overthrow  it,  any  more  than  those  arguments  that  are  usual- 
ly brought  against  the  doctrine  of  election,  can  render  it  less 
Avorthy  to  be  reci:ived  by  us. 

As  for  the  other  branch  of  the  objection,  that  they,  vrho  are 
not  in  being-y  cannot  be  denominated  members  of  Christ's 
church  in  any  sense :  though  it  be  allowed,  that  such  cannot 
be,  at  present,  the  subjects  of  any  privileges;  yet  we  must- 
consider,  that,  since  God  seeth  not  as  man  seeth,  they  may,  in 
his  eternal  purpose  to  save  them,  be  considered  as  the  objects 
thereof,  and  therefore  in  his  account,  be  reckoned  members  of 
Christ's  invisible  church,  that  is,  such  as  he  designs  to  bring 
into  being,  and  afterwards  to  make  them  meet  to  partake  of 
the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light.  Therefore  I  see  no  rea- 
son to  except  against  this  mode  of  speaking,  in  which  they  are 
described  as  such,  who  shall  be  gathered  under  Christ,  their 
Head  :  however,  if  the  objection  only  respected  the  proprietv, 
or  impropriety,  of  a  word,  provided  it  had  not  a  tendency  to 
overthrow  the  doctrine  of  God's  certain  and  peremptory  elec- 
tion, I  would  not  militate  against  it. 

3.  This  church,  which  is  said  to  consist  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  the  elect,  is  styled  invisible ;  by  which  we  are  not  to 
understand,  that  their  election  of  God  cannot  be  known  by 
themselves,  since  we  have  sufficient  ground,  from  scripture,  to 
conclude,  that  believers  may  attain  the  assurance  thereof  in 
this  life  :  but  it  is  so  called,  because  many  of  them  have  finish- 
ed their  course  in  this  world,  and  are  entered  into  that  state, 
in  which  they  are,  with  respect  to  those  that  live  here,  no  more 
seen. 

Moreover,  the  number  of  those  who  are  styled  the  members 
of  thi-s  church,  cannot  be  determined  by  any  creature.  It  is 
only  known  to  God ;  and  that  grace,  which  any  of  them  ex- 
perience, how  far  soever  they  may  arrive  to  the  knowledge  of 
it  themselves,  cannot  be  said  to  be  certainly  and  infallibly  known 
by  others;  and  therefore  the  apostle  says,  concerning  them, 
ihat  their  life  is  hid  rvith  Christ  in  God^  Col.  iii.  3. 

However,  though  this  church  be,  at  present,  invisible,  vet 
when  the  whole  number  of  the  elect  shall  be  brought  in  to 
Christ,  and,  as  the  apostle  speaks.  Gathered  together  unto  him^ 
2  Thess.  ii.  1.  then  it  shall  no  longer  remain  invisible;  for 
yvhen  Christy  who  is  their  life^  shall  appear^  thei/  also  shall  ap- 
hear  with  him  in  glorij^  Col.  iii.  4.  We  may  farther  observe 
concerning  the  church,  as  thus  described, 

(1.^  That  it  has  many  glorious  characters  given  of  it :  thus 
it  is  frequently  called  Christ's  spouse,  in  the  Song  of  Solomon, 
by  which  he  seems  to  intend  more  than  what  could  well  be 
said  concerning  the  Jewish  church ;  for  the  description  there 
given  of  it,  as   heinrr  all  fair,  mid  yrithout  spot.  Cant.  iv.  7. 
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and  is  rather  applicable  to  the  state  in  vrhich  the  saints  siiali  bt;. 
hereaftei',  than  that  in  which  they  ale  at  present;  and  there- 
fore I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  he  speaks  of  the  invisible 
church,  or  the  election  of  grace.  And  this  character,  given 
of  them,  is  taken  from  that  conjugal  union  which  there  is  be-^ 
tween  Christ  and  believers;  on  which  account  it  is  said  else- 
where, Thvj  Maker  is  thme  Husband^  the  Lord  of  hosts  is  his 
7iame ;  and  thif  Redeemer  the  Hohj  One  of  laratl^  Isa.  liv.  5. 
and  the  Psalmist  describes  it,  in  a  very  elegant  inanner,  as 
thus  related  to  Christ,  when  he  says,  upon  thy  7-ight-kand  did 
stand  the  queen  in  gold  of  Ophir^  Psal.  xlv.  9.  and  then  speaks 
of  it,  as  arrived  to  the  highest  pitch  of  honour  and  happiness, 
when  introduced  into  the  king's  presence  in  raiment  of  needle- 
xvork^  xvith  gladness  and  rejoicings  being  brought  into  his 
palace^  ver.  14,  15.  and  the  apostle  calls  it.  The  General 
Assembly  ccnd  church  of  the  first- born^  which  are  zvritten,  Heb. 
xii.  23.  or,  as  it  is  in  the  margin,  enrolled  in  heaven;  and  il- 
ls also  considered,  when  presented  by  Christ  to  himself,  or 
to  his  own  view  at  last,  being  brought  to  perfection,  as  a  glo- 
rious church ;  not  having  spot  or  xvrinkle^  or  any  such  thing; 
but  holy,  and  unthout  blemish,  Eph.  v.  27.  In  this  respect  it 
may  be  called.  The  holy  catholic  church,  though  many,  with- 
out sufficient  ground,  understand  those  words  of  the  creed,  in 
which  it  is  so  called,  in  a  sense  very  different  from,  and  infe- 
rior to  it. 

(3.)  This  invisible  church  is  but  one  body,  and  therefore 
not  divided,  like  the  visible  church,  into  many  particular 
bodies,  as  will  be  observed  under  a  following  head.  This 
seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  that  expression,  in  which  it  is  said, 
My  dove,  my  undefiled  is  but  one.  Cant.  vi.  9. 

(3.)  It  is  not  the  seat  of  human  government,  as  the  visible 
church  is ;  nor  are  pei-sons  said  to  be  received  into  its  com- 
munion. And  wliatever  officers  Christ  has  appointed,  to  se- 
cure the  order,  and  to  promote  the  edification  of  his  churches, 
these  have  nothing  to  do  in  the  church,  considered  as  invisi- 
ble ;  however,  it  is  eminently  under  Christ's  special  govern- 
ment, who  is  the  Head,  as  well  as  the  Savioin*  thereof. 

(4.)  There  are  man}-  special  privileges,  which  belong  to  it, 
that  include  in  them  all  the  graces  and  comforts,  which  are 
applied  to  them  by  the  Holy  Spirit:  and  so  they  are  consider- 
ed, as  enjoying  union  and  communion  witli  Christ,  in  grace 
and  glory,  as  being  called,  justified,  sanctified,  and  niany  of 
them  assured  of  their  interest  in  Christ  here  and  all  ol"  them 
shall  be  glorified  with  him  hereafter.  These  privileges  are  in- 
sisted on,  in  several  following  answers;  for  which  reason  we 
pass  them  over  at  present,  and  proceed  to  consider  another  of 
the  raiswers,  which  we  arc  to  explain  :   And  accordingly, 
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IL  We  have  an  account  of  the  visible  church,  which  is 
described  as  a  society,  made  up  of  all  such,  Avho,  in  all  ages, 
and  places  of  the  viorld,  profess  the  true  religion,  and  of  their 
children.     In  this  description  of  tiie  church,  we  may  obstrve, 

1.  That  it  is  called  visible,  not  only  because  the  worship 
j>erformed  therein,  and  the  laws  given  to  those  particular 
churches,  of  which  it  consists,  are  visible ;  but  its  members  are 
so,  or  kno'wn  to  the  world :  and  the  profession  the}-  make  of 
the  true  religion,  or  suljjection  to  Christ,  as  their  Head  and 
Sovereign,  is  open,  free,  and  undisguised,  whereby  they  are 
distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

2.  It  is  called  a  society,  which  denomination  it  takes  from 
the  communion  which  its  members  have  with  one  another  : 
but,  inasmuch  as  the  word  is  in  the  singular  number,  denoting 
but  one  body  of  men,  it  is  to  be  enquired  whether  this  be  a 
proper  mode  of  speaking,  though  frequently  used. 

(l.)  It  is  allowed,  by  all  Protestants,  that  there  are,  and 
have  been,  ever  since  tiie  preaching  of  the  gospel  bv  the  apos- 
tles, many  particular  churches  in  the  world  *;  and  this  is 
agreeable  to  what  we  often  read  of  in  the  New  Testament,  as 
the  apostle  Paul  directs  his  epistles  trt  particular  churches  ; 
such  as  that  at  Ephesus,  Corinth,  Philippi,  S^c.  Some  of 
these  were  larger,  ethers  smaller,  as  denoting,  that  no  regard 
is  to  be  had  to  the  niunber  of  persons  of  which  each  of  them 
consists  :  thus  we  read  of  churches  in  particular  houses,  1  Con 
xvi.  19.  and  these  may  each  of  them,  without  the  least  im- 
propriety of  expression,  be  styled  a  visible  church,  for  the 
reasons  above  mentioned. 

(2.)  It  must  also  be  allowed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
church  is  spoken  of  in  the  singular  number,  in  scripture,  as 
though  it  were  but  one  :  thiis  it  is  said  that  Saul  made  havoc  of 
the  churchy  entering  into  ever  ij  house  ^  and  haling  men  and  wo - 
?neny  commilfed  them  to  prison^  Acts  viii.  3.  and,  speaking  of 
himself,  he  says.  Concerning  zeul^  persecuting-  the  churchy 
Phil.  iii.  6.  and  elsewhere,  that,  beyond  measure^  he  persecuted 
the  church  of  God^  and  xvusted  it^  Gal.  i.  13.  Now  it  is  cej-taih, 
that  it  was  not  one  j)articular  church  that  he  directed  his  per- 
secuting rage  against,  but  all  the  churches  of  Christ,  wherever 
he  came,  especially  those  in  Judea,  which  he  speaks  of  in  the 
plural  number,  ver.  213.  by  which  he  explains  \\hat  he  means, 
hy  h'xa  persecuting  the  church  of  Cod;  for  it  is  said,  lie  which 

*  The  Pulntts,  indeed,  pretend  that  there  ia  no  other  clatrch  in  the  -world,  but 
that  '.tihith  they  style  catholic  and  vitible,  of -which  tlw  bishop  of  Rome  i.i  the  head, 
but  -ir  tniiy  »,.y,  in  o;i.vvtr  to  th,3  vain  boa^t,  ct  it  ia  said  concertiitig  the  church  in 
,S'<irJi»,  in  Rtv.W'x.l.  'I'lioii  li;.s1  a  name  thnt  thou  livcsl,  and  ait  dead.  Pro 
tr»tiuits,  ihcjuqh  t/wy  tpeak-  ufientimrt  of  the  vistble  church  at  one,  yet  thry  don't 
tkiiy  but  that  there  are  tiHmi/  particular  <  '.if  Ui  ,o-iti:,/jed in  ii,  6ee  the  ut*em 
iill^t  Cotifesittn  of  faith,  cftrip.  25,  *  4 
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-bersecuted  us  in  times  past^  noxv  preacheth  the  faith  which  ovx^ 
he  destroyed^  ver.  23.  and  elsewhere  it  is  said,  God  hath  set 
some  in  the  church;  Jirst^  apostles ;  secondarily^  prophets ;  third- 
ly^ teachers^  1  Cor.  xii.  28.  by  which  we  are  to  understand  all 
the  churches ;  for  the  apostles  were  not  pastors  of  any  particu- 
lar church,  but  acted  as  pastors  in  all  the  churches  wherever 
they  came,  though  every  church  had  its  own  respective  pastor 
set  over  it,  who  was,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  related  to  it ;  yet 
all  these  churches  are  called,  in  this  place,  the  church.  There- 
fore we  are  not  to  contend  about  the  use  of  a  word,  provided 
it  be  rightly  explained,  whether  persons  speak  of  the  church  in 
the  singular,  or  churches  in  the  plural  number.  If  we  speak  of 
the  church,  as  though  it  were  but  one,  the  word  is  to  be  taken 
collectively  for  all  the  churches  of  Christ  in  the  world  :  this  the 
apostle  explains,  when  he  speaks  of  them  all,  as  though  they 
were  one  hody^  under  the  influence  of  the  same  Spirit^  called  in 
one  hope  of  their  callings  one  Lord,  one  faith ,  one  baptism,  one 
God  and  Father  of  all,  who  is  above  all,  and  through  all,  and  in 
them  all,  Eph.  iv.  4 — 6.  this  is  that  unity  of  the  Spirit  which 
they  were  to  endeavour  to  keep,  and  so  to  act  agreeably  to  their 
faith  herein ;  and,  in  this  respect,  we  freely  allow  that  all  the 
churches  of  Christ  are  one  ;  there  is  but  one  foundation  on 
which  they  are  built,  one  rule  of  faith,  one  way  to  heaven,  in 
which  they  all  professedly  walk.  Moreover,  the  churches  of 
Christ  have  not  only  communion  with  one  another,  in  their  par- 
ticular societies,  but  there  is  a  communion  of  churches,  where- 
by they  own  one  another,  as  walking  in  the  same  fellowship 
with  themselves,  express  a  sympathy  with  each  other  in  afflic- 
tive circumstances,  and  rejoice  in  the  edification  and  flourish- 
ing state  of  each  other.  In  these  respects  we  consider  the 
churches  as  one,  and  so  call  them  all  the  church  of  Christ. 

Nevertheless,  this  is  to  be  understood  with  certain  limita- 
tions ;  and  therefore  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  church,  as 
the  seat  of  government,  is  one  ;  or  that  there  is  one  set  of  men, 
who  have  a  warrant  to  bear  rule  over  the  whole,  that  is,  over 
all  the  churches  of  Christ ;  for  none  suppose  that  there  is  one 
universal  pastor  of  the  church,  except  the  Papists.  All  Pra- 
testants,  however  they  explain  their  sentiments  about  the  catho- 
lic visible  church,  allow,  that  the  seat  of  government  is  in  each 
particular  church,  of  which  no  one  has  any  right  to  give  pas- 
tors to  other  churches,  or  to  appoint  who  shall  be  ac^mitted  in- 
to their  respective  communion. 

(3.)  There  is  another  thing  in  this  description  of  the  visible 
church,  which  stands  in  need  of  being  explained  and  defended, 
when  it  is  said,  that  it  consists  of  all  such  as,  in  all  ages,  and 
places,  of  the  world,  do  profess  the  true  religion  :  if  nothing  be 
fjitended  hereby,  but  that  no  gne  has  a  right  to  the  privilcf^'cor 
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c6mmunion  of  saints,  or  fit  to  be  received  into  any  church  of 
Christ,  but  those  who  profess  the  true  religion,  namely,  the 
faith  on  which  it  is  built ;  this  1  am  far  from  denying  j  for  that 
would  be  to  suppose  that  the  church  professes  one  faith,  and 
some  of  its  members  another;  or  that  it  builds  up  what  it  al- 
lows others  to  throw  down. 

But  I  am  a  little  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  propriety  of  the 
expression,  when  the  church  is  said  to  be  a  society,  professing 
the  true  religion,  in  all  og-es.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the; 
church,  or  churches,  that  are  now  in  being,  are  any  part  of  that 
society  which  professed  the  true  religion  in  Moses's  time,  or 
in  the  apostolic  age  ;  but  it  is  principally  the  propriety  of  ex- 
]:)re33ion  that  is  to  be  excepted  against ;  for  I  suppose,  nothing 
is  intended  hereby,  but  that  as  the  church,  in  every  respective 
foregoing  age,  consisted  of  those  who  embraced  the  true  reli- 
gion, it  consists  of  no  other  in  our  age. 

There  is  one  thing  more  which  I  would  take  leave  to  observe 
in  this  description  of  the  church,  which  renders  it  incomplete, 
itiasmuch  as  it  speaks  of  it  as  consisting  of  those  who  profess 
the  true  religion ;  but  makes  no  mention  of  that  bond  of  union 
which  constitutes  eveiy  particular  branch  of  this  universal 
church  of  Christ.  It  speaks,  indeed  of  those  qualifications 
v/hich  belong  to  every  one  as  a  Christian,  which  is  a  remote, 
though  necessary  condition  of  being  received  into  church  com- 
munion ;  but  takes  no  notice  of  that  mutual  consent,  which  is 
the  more  immediate  bond  by  whicli  the  members  of  every 
church  coalesce  together:  but  this  we  may  have  occasion  to 
speak  of  under  a  following  head. 

The  last  thing  I  observe,  in  this  description  of  the  visible 
church,  is,  that  it  consists  not  only  of  the  professors  of  the  true 
religion,  but  of  their  children ;  this  is  rather  to  be  explained, 
than  denied :  however,  I  cannot  but  observe,  that  many  have 
run  too  great  lengths  in  what  they  have  asserted  concerning  the 
right  of  children  to  this  privilege.  Some  of  the  Fathers  have 
not  only  considered  them  as  members  of  the  church,  but 
brought  them  to  the  Lord's  table,  and  given  them  the  bread 
dipped  in  the  wine,  the  same  way  as  food  is  applied  to  infants, 
when  thcv  were  too  young  to  discover  any  thing  of  the  desigii 
thereof:  that  which  led  them  into  this  mistake,  was  their  mis- 
understanding the  sense  of  our  Saviour's  words.  Except  ye  eat 
Ihe  fiesh  of  the  Son  of  Man ^  and  drink  lira  bloody  ye  have  no  I'lf: 
in  you,  John  vi.  53.  supposing  that  this  was  meant  of  their 
eating  bread,  and  drinking  wine  in  the  Lord's  supper,  though 
they  might  e:«silv  ha\e  known  that  this  was  not  our  Saviour's 
meaning  ;  inasmuch  as  tlie  Lord's  supper  was  not  instituted,  till 
some  time  after,  and,  when  instituted,  it  was  not  designed  to 
b^  reckoned  so  nccessarv  to  salvation,  as  tlint  th»-  barr  not  pai  - 

Vol.  II.  '  :.  X 
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taking  thereof  should  exdade  from  it.  Cyprian  gives  an  ac- 
count of  his  administering  it  to  an  infant  brought  by  lier  mo- 
ther ;  and  relates  a  circumstance  attending  it,  that  savours  so 
much  of  superstition,  in  that  grave  and  pious  Father,  that  I 
forbear  to  mention  it.*  And  this  was  not  only  practised  by 
him,  but  by  se^"eral  others  in  some  following  ages.  And  many 
in  later  ages  speak  of  children  as  incomplete  members  of  the 
church  ;  and  some  suppose  that  this  is  the  result  of  their  bap- 
tismal dedication  ;  others  that  it  is  their  birth-right,  and  as  the 
consequence  hereof  they  have  maintained,  that  when  they  come 
to  be  adult,  they  rather  claim  their  right  to  church-communion 
than  are  admitted  to  it,  as  those  are,  who  are  not  the  children 
of  church-members,  and  as  a  farther  consequence  deduced  from 
this  supposition,  they  assert,  that  if  they  are  guilty  of  vile  enor- 
mities, and  thereby  forfeit  this  privilege,  they  are  in  a  formal 
way  to  be  excommunicated,  and  that  it  is  a  defect  in  the  go- 
vernment of  the  churches  in  our  day,  that  this  is  not  practised 
by  them. 

This  is  not  what  is  intended  by  children's  being  members  of 
churches,  together  with  their  parents,  in  this  answer ;  but  that 
Avhich  1  think  all  will  allow  of,  viz.  that  children  being  the  pro- 
perty of  parents,  they  are  obliged  to  dedicate  them,  together 
with  themselves,  to  God,  and  pursuant  thereunto  to  endeavour 
to  bring  them  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord, 
hoping  that  through  his  blessing  on  education,  they  may,  in  his 
own  time  and  way,  be  qualified  for  church  communion,  and 
then  admitted  to  it,  that  hereby  the  churches  of  Christ  may 
have  an  addition  of  members  to  fill  up  the  places  of  those  who 
are  called  off  the  stage. 

As  to  the  concern  of  tlie  church  in  this  matter,  which  in  some 
respects  redounds  to  the  advantage  of  the  children  of  those  who 
are  members  of  it,  they  are  obliged  to  shew  their  regard  to 
them,  so  far  as  to  exhort  their  parents,  if  there  be  occasion,  to 
express  a  due  concern  for  their  spiritual  welfare  ;  or,  if  they 
are  defective  herein,  to  extend  their  censure  rather  to  the  pa- 
rents, than  to  the  children,  as  neglecting  a  moral  duty,  and  so 
acting  unbecoming  the  relation  they  stand  in  to  them.  Thus 
concerning  the  description  given  of  the  visible  church  in  this 
answer;  we  shall  now  proceed  to  speak  more  particularly  of  it, 
and  accordingly  shall  consider  the  former  and  present  consti- 
tution and  government  thereof.    And, 

I.  As  to  what  concerns  the  state  of  the  Jewish  church  be- 
lore  me  gospel-dispensation  ;  this  was  erected  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  the  laws  by  which  it  was  governed,  were  given  by 
God,  and  transmitted  to  Israel  by  the  hand  of  Moses.  There 
was  a  very  remarkable  occurrence  preceding  their  being  settled 

'   Fid.  Citpr.  dc  Laps.  cap.  \.%  13. 
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US  a  church,  that  we  read  of,  Exod.  xix.  7,  8.  in  which  God 
demanded  an  cKplicit  consent  from  the  whole  congregation,  to 
be  his  people,  and  to  be  governed  by  those  laws  he  should  give 
them,  upon  which  they  made  a  public  declaration,  that  all  that 
the  Lord  hath  apoken  roe  unll  do.  And  Moses  returns  the  xvords 
of  the  people  unto  the  Lord.  And  soon  after  this  there  was  ano- 
ther covenant-transaction  between  God  and  them,  mentioned  in 
a  following  chapter,  v.-lien  Moses  came  and  told  the  people  all 
the  words  of  the  Lord^  and  all  his  Judgments;  and  the  people 
itnsivcred  xv'ith  one  voive^saiftng^  All  the  xvords  rvhich  the  Lord 
hath  said  xvill  xvc  do.  And  this  was  confirmed  by  sacrifice,  and- 
be  took  half  the  blood  thereof  and  put  it  in  basons^  and  half  of 
tile  blood  he  sprinkled  on  the  altar,  and  he  took  the  book  of  the 
covenant  and  read  it  in  the  audience  of  the  people',  upon  Avhich 
they  repeat  their  engagement,  oil  that' the  Lord  hath  said  tvill 
•we  do,  and  be  obedient.  And  then  he  took  the  blood  and  sprinkled 
it  on  the  people,  and  said,  behold  the  blood  of  the  covenaiit  xohich 
the  Lord  hath  made  with  ifou,  concerning'  all  these  xvords,  Exod. 
xxiv.  3,  5 — 0.  and  then  we  have  an  account  of  an  extraordi- 
naiy  display  which  thev  had  of  the  divine  glory,  They  sazv  the 
God  of  Israel,  and  did  eat  and  drink,  ver.  11.  which  was  a  far- 
ther confirming  this  covenant.  And  upon  some  important  oc- 
casions they  renewed  this  covenant  with  God,  avouched  him  to 
he  their  God,  and  he  condescended  at  the  same  time  to  avouch 
Them  to  be  his  peculiar  people,  Deut.  xxvi.  17,  18.  Thus  they 
were  settled  in  a  church-relation  by  Ciod's  appointment,  and 
their  solemn  covenant  and  consent  to  be  his  people. 

After  this  we  read  of  (iod's  settling  the  form  of  their  church - 
government,  appointing  those  various  ordinances  and  institu- 
tions which  are  contained  in  the  ceremonial  law,  and  settling  a 
ministry  among  them,  and  giving  directions  concerning  every 
branch  of  the  work  that  was  to  be  performed  bv  tliem.  Aaron 
and  his  sons  iiad  the  piiesthood  committed  to  them,  who  were 
to  offer  gifts  and  sacrifices;  the  High-Priest  was  to  be  chief 
minister  in  holy  things,  the  other  priests  assistants  to  him  in 
most  branches  of  his  office;  and  when  the  temple  M'as  built» 
and  the  service  to  be  performed  therein  established,  the  priests 
attended  in  their  respective  courses,  each  course  entering  on 
their  ministry  every  Sabbath,  2  Chron.  xxiii.  4.  and  there  be- 
ing Viventy-four  courses,  1  Chron.  xxiv.  it  came  to  tlieir  respec- 
tive turns  twice  everv  vear.  'I'lie  porters  also,  who  were  toAvait 
continually  at  the  avenues  of  the  temple  day  and  night,  to  pre- 
vent any  unclean  person  or  thing  from  coming  into  it,  as  well 
as  its  being  plundered  of  the  tveasures  that  were  laid  up  in 
chambers  adjoining  to  it ;  these  also  ministered  in  their  courses, 
the  number  whereof  was  the  same  Mith  that  of  the  nri<,'sts, 
J  (Jhror.  xxiii.  5.  compared  ivith  chap.  xxvi.   And  the  singers, 
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"who  attended  some  parts  of  the  worship,  ministered  in  their 
courses,  1  Chron.  xxiii.  5.  compared  with  chap.  xxv. 

And  besides  these,  there  were  some  appointed  to  represent 
the  people,  who  were  chosen  to  come  up  from  their  respective 
places  of  abode  with  the  priests  when  they  ministered  in  their 
courses  ;  these  are  called  stationary  7nen.  Dr.  Lightfoot*  gives 
an  account  of  them  from  some  Jewish  writers  who  treat  on  this 
subject;  not  that  we  have  any  mention  of  them  in  scripture; 
but  they  suppose  that  it  took  its  rise  from  that  law  in  Lev.  i. 
S,  4.  where  they  who  brought  an  offering  to  the  Lord  were  obli- 
ged to  be  present,  and  to  put  their  hands  on  the  head  thereof,  as 
well  as  the  priests,  who  had  the  main  concern  in  this  service. 
From  hence  it  is  inferred,  that  since,  besides  the  sacrifices  that 
Vere  offered  for  particular  persons,  there  were  daily  sacrifices 
offered  in  the  behalf  of  the  whole  congregation ;  and  because  it 
was  impossible  for  them  to  be  present  to  bear  a  part  in  this 
service,  it  was  necessary  that  some  should  be  deputed  to  reprc'- 
sent  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  that  so  there  might  be  a 
number  present  to  assist  in  this  service,  that  these  acts  of  wor- 
ship might  be  performed  in  the  most  public  manner ;  and  inas- 
much as  this  was  to  be  performed  daily,  it  Avas  necessary  that 
some  should  be  deputed,  whose  proper  business  it  was  to  at- 
tend ;  and  he  thinks  that  as  there  were  priests  deputed  to  minis- 
ter in  their  courses,  so  there  was  a  number  deputed  to  repre- 
sent the  people,  Avho  went  up  to  Jerusalem  with  the  priests  of 
the  respective  course.  And  he  farther  adds,  that  at  the  same 
time  that  these  were  ministering  in  the  temple,  the  people  met 
together,  and  spent  that  week  in  those  synagogues  which  were 
near  the  place  of  their  abode,  in  fasting,  and  other  acts  ol  reli- 
gious worship,  in  which,  though  at  a  distance,  they  implored 
a  blessing  on  the  service  that  their  brethren  were  performing. 

As  for  t^he  rest  of  the  people,  they  were  obliged  to  be  pre- 
sent at  Jerusalem,  at  the  solemn  and  public  festival,  performed 
three  times  a  year;  and  others  of  them,  who  had  committed 
any  sin  that  was  to  be  expiated  by  sacrifice,  were  to  come  up 
thither  to  the  temple  at  other  times,  and  bring  their  sacrifices 
to  atone  for  the  guilt  which  they  had  contracted. 

If  it  be  said,  that  this  was,  indeed,  a  solemn  method  of  wor- 
ship, exceeding  beautiful,  and  also  had  a  circumstance  in  it» 
which  was  its  glory,  viz.  that  the  temple-serv'ice  was  typical  of 
Christ,  and  the  way  of  salvation  by  him  :  but  what  methods 
were  there  tq  instruct  the  people  in  the  doctrines  of  religion  I 
It  would  not  much  conduce  thereunto  for  them  to  come  up  to 
Jerusalem,  to  worship  at  the  three  yearly  festivals  :  how  did 
they  spend  their  Sabbaths  ?  or,  what  acts  of  worship  were  they 
/engaged  in,  in  their  respective  places  of  abode  ? 
*  -See  H»  Jrorhsy  Vql.  I  page  Q3-J;,  925, 
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.  To  this  we  answer,  that  God  also  appointed  a  sufficient  num- 
ber to  be  their  ministers  in  holy  things,  helpers  of  their  faith  as 
to  this  matter,  viz.  not  only  the  priests,  but  the  whole  tribe  of 
J^evi,  v.'hose  place  of  residence  was  conveniently  situated  :  they 
had  forty -eight  cities  in  various  parts  of  the  land ;  some  of 
which  were  not  far  distant  fiom  any  of  the  people.  These  in- 
F>tructed  them  in  the  way  of  God,  the  people  sought  the  knoxv- 
ier/gt  hereof  from  their  jnouths^  Mai.  ii.  7.  And  there  were, 
besides  the  temple,  several  other  places  appointed  for  religious 
v/orship  :  these  were  of  two  sorts,  namely, 

1.  The  synagogues^  which  were  generally  built  in  cities,  of 
which  i\ardly  any  were  without  them,  if  they  consisted  of  a 
number  of  persons  who  were  able  to  erect  them,  and  had  lei- 
sure, from  their  secular  employments,  to  preside  over,  and  set 
forward,  the  work  to  be  performed  therein ;  *  and  that  was  of 
a  different  nature  from  the  temple-service,  in  which  gifts  and 
sacrifices  were  to  be  offered,  God  having  expressly  forbidden 
the  erecting  any  altars  elsciwhere ;  therefore  the  worship  pcr- 
ibnned  in  them  was  prayers,  reading  and  expounding  the  law 
and  the  prophets,  and  instructing  the  people  in  all  other  duties 
of  religion,  which  were  necessary  to  be  performed  in  the  con- 
duct of  their  lives. 

The  manner  of  doing  this,  was  not  only  by  delivering  set 
discourses,  agreeable  to  our  common  methods  of  preaching. 
Acts  xiii.  15.  and  seq.  but  holding  disputations  and  conferen- 
ces together  about  some  important  matters  of  religion  :  thus 
the  apostle  Paul  disputed  in  the  si/nagoguesy  chap.  xvii.  17, 
19,  8.  This  was  done  occasionally;  but  the  Jews  met  con- 
stantly in  them  for  religious  worship ;  and  our  Saviour  encou- 
raged them  herein  with  his  presence  and  instructions  :  thus  it 
is  said,  not  only  that  he  taught  in  their  synagogues,  but  that 
this  was  his  constant  practice ;  for  it  is  said,  He  came  to  Na- 
zareth ;  and,  as  his  custom  was,  he  went  into  the  stj7iagcgue  on 
the  Sabbath-day,  and  stood  up  for  to  read,  Luke  iv.  15,  16. 

And  there  were  also  certain  officers  appointed  over  every 
synagogue  :  thus  we  read  sometimes  of  the  rulers  of  the  syna- 
gogues, Mark  v.  22.  Luke  viii.  41,  49.  whose  business  was  to 
prevent  the  doing  any  thing  that  was  indecent  and  ilisorderly ; 
and  there  were  some  persons  from  wliom  a  word  of  exhorta- 
tion was  e?vpected,  who  were  call.-d,  chap.  iv.  20.  ministers 
thereof.!    And  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  this  method  of  pro- 

*  Thete -were  caUed  O'jStSa  Otioi>i.  See  lA^trhtfnui'*  Works,  Vol.  I./u -e  610-^ 
filJ.  CJ  Vitring:  tie  Syrrng  Vet.  page  53t>,  L"!  teq.  And  lAghtfoot  »ny»,  from  one  of 
the  Tiitniudi,  that  there  -w^ire  no  icii  thau  4<i0  xujiajroguen  in  Jevtitulem,  Vol.  I  pi  ge 
363,  37U.  and  thiU  the  land  -wusjull  o/t/ient,-  in  whuh  thcjj  tnet  cveri,'  Siiti><iih,  und 
tome  ether  days  f if  the  -.vt-r.k. 

I  See  more  ofthit  in  thoBe  pnfet  of  Li^htfoot  befort  veferrtd  to- 
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moting  religion  in  the  synagogues,  was  only  practised  in  tkc 
last  and  most  degenerate  age  of  the  Jewisli  church,  but  that 
they  had  their  syna<jogues  in  the  more  early  and  purer  ages 
thereof,  which,  if  we  had  no  express  account  of  in  the  Old 
Testament,  yet  it  might  be  inferred  from  this  account  thereof 
incur  Saviour's  time;  for  certainly  there  were  no  methods 
used  then  by  the  Jews  to  instruct  the  people  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion, that  were  not  as  necessary,  and  consequently  in  use,  in 
foregoing  ages.  It  is  true,  we  do  not  oftentmies  read  of  syna- 
gogues in  the  Old  Testament;  notwithstanding  there  is  men- 
tion of  them  in  that  scripture,  before  referred  to,  in  Psal.  Ixxiv. 
8.  in  which  the  Psalmist  complains,  that  they  had  burnt  up  all 
the  sijnagog'ues  of  God  in  the  land ;  Avhere  the  word  being  in 
the  plural  number,  it  cannot  be  meant,  as  the  Chaldee  Para- 
phrast  renders  it,  of  the  temple.  This  appears  from  the  con- 
text, in  which  he  speaks  of  the  enemies  of  God  roaring  in  the 
■midst  of  the  congregations  ;  aild,  besides  this,  he  expressly  men- 
tions their  burning  the  temple,  by  casting  fire  into  the  sanctua- 
ry of  God^  and  casting  dozvn  t!ic  dtvcUing-place  of  his  name  to 
the  ground^  m  ver.  3,  7. 

2.  Besides  these  synagogues,  there  w^ere  other  places,  in 
which  public  worship  was  performed,  called,  Places  oi  prayer,* 
Mr.  Mede  gives  an  account,  from  Epiphanius,  of  the  difference 
that  there  was  between  these  and  the  synagogues,  when  he  says, 
that  a  proseucha,  or  a  place  appointed  for  prayer,  was  a  plot  of 
ground,  encompassed  with  a  wall,  or  some  other  like  mound, 
or  inclosure,  open  above,  much  like  to  our  courts ;  whereas  a 
synagogue  was  a  covered  edifice  as  our  houses  and  churches 
are.  He  also  adds,  that  the  former  of  these  were  generally  fixed 
in  places  without  the  cities,  in  the  fields,  in  places  of  retire- 
ment ;  and  that  they  were  generally  rendered  more  private,  and 
fjt  for  the  -work  that  was  to  be  performed  in  them,  by  being 
surrounded  with  a  plantation  of  trees ;  and  he  supposes,  that 
these  were  not  only  made  use  of  in  our  Saviour's  and  the  apos- 
tles time,  but  in  foregoing  ages ;  arfil  that  the  grove  that  Abra- 
ham is  said  to  have  planted,  in  7vhich  he  called  on  the  name  oj 
the  Lord^  G,en.  xxi.  Z^.  was  nothing  else  but  one  of  these  con- 
venient places,  planted  for  that  purpose,  in  which  public  wor- 
ship.was  performed,  which  seems  very  probable. f 
.  And  we  read,  in  scripture  concerning  high  places.  These,  as 
Lightfoot  observes,:|:  are  sometimes  used  in  scripture,  in  a  com- 
mendable sense :  thus  Samuel  is  said  to  go  up  to  one  of  these 
high  places^  1  Sam.  ix.  19.  to  perform  some  acts  of  religious  wor- 
ship ;  and  we  read  of  another  high  place,  in  which  there  ^vas  a 

*  TXf.vwx^i,  Proseuchie.  'EukT^'OW.  <w«o»-«-jit7K/!i«,  Oralona. 

t  .SVe  Jli'de's  Jfovlcn,  T*.'.  /.  Jio9h  I.  IHse.  8. 

+  Sae  Vol  I.pnge6{)8.  ..  '  '  - 
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qampanif  of  prophets^  with  a  psaltery^  and  a  tabrct,  andapipe^  and 
A  harp  before  them^  and  theif  did  prophesy^  chap.  x.  5.  It  is  true, 
in  otht;r  scriptures,  we  read  of  them  as  abused  by  that  idolatry 
that  was  performed  in  them,  1  Kings  xi.  7.  chap.  xii.  31.  These 
the  pious  kings  of  Judah,  who  reformed  religion,  took  away ; 
and  when  it  is  said,  in  some  of  their  reigns,  that  how  much  so- 
ever they  destroyed  idolatrous  worship,  yet  the  high  places  xvere 
not  taken  axuay^  2  Kings  xii.  3.  xiv.  4.  xv.  4.  that  learned  writer 
thinks,  that  tiiey  should  not  have  been  destroyed,  as  places  of 
worship,  or  public  assemblies,  and  therefore  that  this  is  not 
reckoned  as  a  blemisii  in  the  reign  of  these  kings,  that  the  high 
places  were  not  taken  away ;  for  whatever  abuse  there  was,  it 
consisted  in  that  sacrifice  and  incense  were  offered  there,  which 
were  parts  of  worship  confined  to  the  temple ;  so  that  if  they 
had  not  only  reformed  them  from  the  abuse  of  those  that  exer- 
cised their  id(jlatry  therein  ;  but  had  also  proceeded  to  reform 
this  abuse  of  sacrificing  there,  they  might  lawfully  have  met 
there  to  perform  religious  worship,  which,  it  is  supposed,  they 
did  in  svnagogues,  high  places,  and  groves,  that  were  appointed 
for  that  purpose  ;  thus  U\en  they  met  together  for  religious  wor- 
ship in  other  places  besides  the  synagogues. 

Again,  we  read,  in  the  New  Testament,  that  Paul  xvcnt^  on 
the  Sabbath  day^  out  of  the  city  of  Philippic  by  a  river-side^ 
where  prayer  was  xvont  to  be  made^  Acts  xvi.  13.  where  he  also 
preached  the  word  by  which  Lydia  Avas  converted ;  this  some 
think  to  be  one  of  those  places  where  they  resorted  for  prayer, 
and  other  public  worship  :  and  others  suppose,  that  the  place 
mentioned  in  the  gospel,  which  our  Saviour  resorted  to,  wheri 
it  is  said,  that  he  went  out  into  a  viountain  to  pray^  and  con- 
tinued all  night  in  prayer  to  God^  Luke  vi.  12.  ought  to  be  ren- 
dered, in  that  pariicular  place  xvhcre  prayer  tvas  wont  to  be 
■made  to  God.*  liut  the  Greek  words  may  as  wejl  be  rendered 
as  they  are  in  our  translation  ;  and  then  it  has  no  respect  to  any 
particular  place  of  prayer,  but  imports  his  retirement  to  per- 
form this  dutv.  'I'hus  we  have  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the 
church  of  the  Jews  had  other  places  in  which  worship  was  per- 
IVirmed,  besides  the  temple,  which  was  of  very  great  advantage 
for  the  projKip^ating  religion  among  them.  We  might  have  far-- 
ther  proceeded  to  consider  their  church-censures,  ordained  by 
God  for  crimes  committed,  whereby  persons  were  cut  off  from 
among  their  people,  by  excommunication,  when  the  crimes  they 
were  guilty  of  did  not  deserve  death  :  but  I  shall  not  enlarge 
any  farther  on  this  head,  but  proceed  to  speak  concerning  the 
gospel-rhurch,  and  so  consider, 

H.  The  methods  taken,  in  order  to  the  first  planting  and  in- 
crease thereof,  by  the  apostles .  When  our  Saviour  had  finished 

■*  *F'.  Ti;  wMfi;  vh  TU  G'l,  iVi  ftrose}tr/,n  Dei. 
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the  work  of  redemption,  after  his  resurrection,  he  altered  tile 
form  of  the  church,  and  appointed  his  Apostles  not  only  to  sig- 
nify this  to  the  world,  but  to  be  instruments  in  erecting  this 
new  church.  We  have  before  considered  these  apostles  as  quali- 
fied to  be  witnesses  to  Christ's  resurrection,  and  also  as  having 
received  a  commission  from  him  to  preach  the  gospel  to  all 
nations,  and  an  order  to  tarry  at  Jerusalem  till  they  received 
those  extraordinary  gifts  from  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  were  ne- 
cessary for  their  performing  the  work  they  were  to  engage  in. 
Now,  pursuant  hereunto,  they  all  of  them  resided  at  Jerusa- 
lem ;  and,  a  few  days  after  Christ's  ascension  into  heaven,  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  poured  upon  them  on  the  day  of  Pentecost^ 
Acts  ii.  1,  2.  upon  which,  they  immediately  began  to  exercise 
their  public  ministry  in  that  city,  in  which  they  had  the  advan- 
tage of  publishing  the  gospel  to  a  numerous  concourse  of  peo- 
ple, who  resorted  thither,  from  various  parts  of  the  world,  in 
Avhich  the  Jews  were  dispersed,  to  celebrate  that  festival.  Some 
suppose, -that  there  was  a  greater  number  gathered  together  in 
that  city,  than  was  usual,  it  being  one  of  those  three  feasts  to 
which  the  Jews  resorted  from  all  parts  of  the  land :  though  a 
learned  writer  *  supposes,  that  the  Jews  were  not  obliged  to 
come  to  this  feast  from  other  nations ;  neither  were  they,  that 
came  there,  said,  as  these  are,  to  dwell  at  Jerusalem  ;  therefore 
he  thinks  that  that  which  brought  them  here  from  the  several 
parts  of  the  world,  was  the  expectation  which  the  Jews  gene- 
rally had,  that  the  IMessiah  would  appear,  and  erect  a  tempo- 
ral kingdom,  and  that  Jerusalem  was  the  place  where  he  would 
fix  his  throne,  and  therefore  they  would  be  there  to  wait  oh 
him,  and  share  the  honours  they  expected  from  him. 

But,  whatever  occasion  brought  them  here,  it  was  a  season- 
able opportunity  for  the  gospel  first  to  be  preached ;  and  ac- 
cordingly Peter  preached  his  first  sermon  to  a  multitude  that 
were  gathered  together,  and  therein  exercised  the  gift  of 
tongues,  by  which  means  his  discourse  was  not  only  under- 
stood by  men  of  different  languages ;  but  they  had  herein  a 
plain  proof  that  he  was  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holv 
Ghost ;  and  he  takes  occasion  to  improve  this  amazing  dispen- 
sation of  providence,  by  telling  them  that  it  was  an  accomplish- 
ment of  what  had  been  before  predicted  by  the  prophet  Joel : 
and  then  he  preached  Christ  to  them,  declaring  that  he,  and  the 
rest  of  the  apostles,  were  all  witnesses  that  God  raised  him  from 
the  dead,  and  exalted  him  by  his  right-hand,  and  that,  pursu- 
ant hereunto,  this  extraordinary  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was 
conferred  on  them. 

The  success  of  his  first  sermon  was  very  remarkable ;  for 
there  were  added  to  the  church,  as  the  first-fruits  of  his  mini''- 
*   ■S'.'t?  UrH^ool  on  Ac'i  ;;.  5.   T".'.  /•  t>r.rT"  ""^t,  ^'J']. 
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try,  ?/ir^<r  thousayid  souls,  ver.  41,  47.  We  also  read,  th^t  the 
Lord  added  daily  to  the  dnirdi  such  as  shoxdd  be  saved ;  and, 
iS>on  aiter  this  it  is  said,  that  the  number  of  the  men,  of  whom 
the  church  consisted,  was  about  Jive  thousand,  chap.  iv.  4.  » 
very  large  and  numerous  church,  meeting,  as  is  more  than  pro- 
bable, in  the  same  city,  where  we  must  conclude,  that  they  fixed 
their  abode,  rather  than  that  they  returned  to  the  respective 
places  from  whence  the}-  came,  that  they  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  sit  under  the  sound  of  the  gospel,  which  was,  at  that 
time,  preached  no  where  else  ;  and  that  which  makes  this  more 
probable,  may  be  inferred  from  the  method  taken  for  their  sub- 
sistence in  the  world ;  there  would  have  been  no  occasion  for 
those  who  liad  possessions  to  sell  them,  and  dispose  of  the  price 
thereof  to  supply  the  exigences  of  their  fellow-members,  had 
thev  not  remtned  their  habitaiions,  and  forsook  all  for  the  sake 
of  the  gospel. 

This  church  had  wonderful  instances  of  the  presence  of  God 
among  them,  which  did  more  than  compensate  for  the  loss  they 
must  be  supposed  to  sustain,  as  to  their  secular  affairs.  We 
read,  for  some  after  this,  of  little  else  but  success  attending  the 
gospel,  and  persecutions  raised  by  the  Jews  against  it,  which 
rather  tended  to  their  own  shame  and  confusion,  them  the  ex- 
tirpating of  it ;  and  when  they  so  far  prevailed,  at  length,  that, 
after  the  death  of  Stephen,  the  first  martyr,  a  new  persecution 
was  begun,  by  the  instigation  of  Saul,  (as  yet  not  converted  to 
the  faitJi)  the  consequence  hereof  being  the  scattering'  of  this 
ehurch  throughout  the  regions  of  Judea  and  Samaria,  chap, 
viii.  1.  this  was  ordered  for  the  furtherance  of  the  gospel,  for 
wherever  they  came,  they  preached,  and  many  believed :  but 
the  apostles,  at  the  same  time,  olicying  the  order  that  was  be- 
fore given  them,  continued  at  Jerusalem,  chap.  i.  4.  and  there 
stijl  reniained  a  church  in  that  city  sitting  under  their  ministry. 
This  was  wiselv  ordered,  by  the  pro\'idence  of  God,  not  only 
as  an  accomplishment  of  those  predictions  that  respected  the 
gospel's  firbt  being  sounded  from  thence,  but  that,  in  this 
church,  a  sufficient  number  might  be  trained  up  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  ministry  in  othei-  places,  when  there  should  be  oc- 
casion for  it ;  and,  in  order  hereto,  they  had  some  advan- 
tages which  no  schools  of  learning  could  afford  them,  for 
they  had  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Here  it 
was  tliat  the  propiiets  and  evangelists  were  first  raised  up,  be- 
ing immediately  taught  by  God.  This  was  the  first  scene  of 
the  gospel-church,  lltie  it  continued  till  the  apostles  were  or- 
dered, by  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  tra\  il  into  those  parts  of  the 
world,  in  which,  by  his  direcii(M\,  their  ministry  was  to  be  ex- 
ercised :  the  greatest  part  of  them  were  onlered  to  those  pla- 
ces, where  some  of  tJie  Jews  resided;  but  Paul  was  oul.uncxi 
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to  exercise  his  ministry  among  the  Gentiles.  Accordingly  we 
read,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  said^  Separate  me  Barnabas  and  Saul, 
for  the  rvork  ivhereunto  I  have  called  them^  Acts  xiii.  2.  This 
divine  command  they  immediately  obeyed ;  and  then  we  read 
of  churches  erected  in  various  parts  of  the  world  by  his  minis- 
try, who  is  styled,  Ihe  apostles  of  the  Gentiles. 

There  are  several  things  observable  in  the  exercise  of  his 
ministry : 

1  k  Wherever  he  came  he  preached  the  gospel,  and  confirm- 
ed it  by  miracles,  as  occasion  served ;  and  this  was  attended 
with  such  wonderful  success  and  expedition,  that,  without  a 
remarkable  hand  of  providence  going  along  with  him,  the  mul- 
titudes that  were  converted  by  his  ministry,  exceeded  not  only 
what  might  be  done  by  one  man,  in  the  compass  of  his  life,  but 
several  ages  of  men.  At  one  time  we  read  of  him  exercising 
his  ministry  from  Jerusalem,  round  about  to  Illyricum,  Rom. 
XV.  19.  at  other  times,  in  several  parts  of  Asia  Minor;  then 
in  Spain,  and  at  Rome,  and  some  parts  of  Greece,  ver.  28.  so 
that,  wherever  he  came,  his  ministry  was  attended  with  won- 
derful success,  as  the  Roman  emperor  says,  I  came,  I  saw,  I 
conquered. 

2.  When  the  apostle  had,  by  the  success  of  his  ministry,  pre- 
pared fit  materials  for  a  church,  inasmuch  as  it  would  take  up 
too  much  of  his  time  to  reside  among  them  till  they  were  pro- 
vided with  a  pastor,  and  other  officers,  which  were  necessary 
to  carry  on  the  work  that  was  begun  in  it,  he  sent  for  one  of 
the  Evangelists,  who,  as  was  before  observed,  were  fitted  for 
this  service,  by  those  extraordinary  gifts,  which  they  had  re- 
ceived, while  they  continued  in  the  church  at  Jerusalem.  The 
office  of  these  evangelists  seems  to  have  been  principally  this ; 
that  they  were  to  set  in  order  the  things  that  zuere  wanting,  or 
left,  by  the  apostles  to  be  done^,  and  ordain  elders  in  every  city, 
as  the  apostle  Paul  intimates,  when  giving  this  charge  to  Titus, 
Titus  i.  5.  who  appears  to  have  been  an  Evangelist,  particular- 
ly ordained  to  minister  to  him,  to  build  upon  the  foundation  he 
had  laid.  These  evangelists  appear  to  have  had  all  the  qualifi- 
cations for  the  ministry  that  the  apostles  had,  excepting  what 
respected  their  having  seen  Jesus,  whereby  they  were  qualified 
to  be  witnesses  of  his  resurrection ;  and  they  continued  till  thev 
had  performed  that  part  of  their  work,  in  settling  pastors,  and 
other  officers  in  churches ;  and  then  they  were  ready  to  obey 
another  call,  to  succeed  the  apostles  in  some  other  places,  and 
so  perform  the  same  work  there. 

3.  While  the  apostles  were  thus  concerned  for  the  gathering 
and  building  up  of  churches,  and  were  assisted  herein  by  the 
evangelists,  there  was  a  continual  intercourse  between  them 
and  those  churches,  whose  first  rise  was  owing  to  the  success 
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af  their  ministry.  Accordingly  they  conversed  with  them  by 
epistles;  some  of  which  tliey  received  by. the  inspiration  ot 
the  Holy  Ghost,  as  designed  to  be  a  rule  of  the  churches  faith 
in  all  succeeding  ages.  Some  of  these  epistles  were  written  by 
other  apostles,  but  most  of  them  by  Paul,  Phil.  ii.  19.  who 
sometimes  desires  to  ijioiv  their  state ;  at  other  times,  he  in- 
forms them  of  his  own,  and  the  opposition  he  met  with ;  or 
the  success  of  his  ministry,  the  persecution  he  was  exposed  to 
for  it,  Coloss.  iv.  T.  2  Cor.  i.  8.  1  Cor.  xvi.  9.  and  the  neces- 
sity of  the  churches,  which  required  their  contribution  for  their 
support;  and  therein  he  often  enlarges  on  those  important 
truths,  which,  had  he  been  among  them,  would  have  been  the 
subject  of  liis  ministry.  This  was  necessary  to  strengthen  their 
hands  and  encourage  them  to  persevere  in  that  faith  which 
they  made  profession  of. 

And  to  this  we  may  add,  that  there  were,  upon  several  oc- 
casions, messengers  sent  from  the  churches  to  the  apostle,  to 
inform  him  of  their  state,  to  transmit  to  him  those  contribu- 
tions which  were  necessary  for  the  relief  of  other  churches,  and 
to  give  him  that  countenaiace,  encouragement,  and  assistance, 
that  his  necessities  required;  and  some  of  these  were  very  ex- 
cellent persons,  the  best  that  could  be  chosen  out  of  the  church 
for  that  service.  The  apostle  calls  some  of  them,  The  mes- 
sengers of  the  churches^  and  the  glory  of  Christ,  2  Cor.  viii. 
23.  which  is  an  extraordinary  character.  Some  think,  he  in- 
tends hereby  that  they  were  the  messengers  of  those  churches, 
which  churches  are  the  glory  of  Christ,  that  is,  the  seat  ia 
which  he  displays  his  glory  ;  others  suppose,  that  he  calls  these 
messengers,  the  glory  of  Christy  as  they,  by  their  wise  and 
faithful  conduct,  promoted  his  glory,  which  was  not  dependent 
on  it,  but  illustrated  thereby.  Sometimes  they  were  ministers 
of  churches,  sent  occasionally  on  these  enands  :  thus  Epaphro- 
ditus  was  a  messoiger  and  minister  of  the  church  at  Philippic 
Phil.  ii.  25.  and  Onesipiiorus  was  sent  to  strengthen  and  en- 
courage the  hands  of  the  apostle,  when  he  was  a  prisoner  at 
Rome,  whom  he  speaks  of  with  great  affection,  when  he  says, 
He  sought  me  out  diligently ,  and  found  me,  andxvas  not  asham- 
ed of  my  chain,  2  Tim.  i.  IG,  IT.  These  were  very  useful  per- 
sons to  j)romote  the  interest  of  Christ,  which  was  carrying  on 
by  the  apostle,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  this  was  a  stand- 
ing office  in  the  church,  their  service  being  onlv  occasional. 
Thus  we  have  considered  the  apostle,  as  engaged  in  gathering 
and  building  up  churches,  in  such  a  way,  as  was  peculiar  to 
thi:m  in  the  first  age  of  the  gospel. 

III.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  speak  concerning  that  state 
and  government  of  the  church,  that  was  designed  to  continue 
longer  than  the  apostolic  age,  and  is  a  rule  to  the  churchei  of 
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Christ  in  our  day.  Wc  have  before  considered  the  evangelists 
as  succeeding  the  apostles,  in  appointing  officers  over  churches, 
directing  them  to  fit  persons,  that  might  be  called  to  this  ser- 
vice, and  instructing  them  now  they  should  behave  themselves 
in  that  relation ;  which  was  necessary,  in  that  they  were  not  to 
expect  such  extraordinary  assistances  from  the  Spirit  of  Godj 
as  the  apostles  and  the  evangelists  "had  received,  any  more  than 
pastors,  and  other  church-oflicers  are  to  expect  them  in  our 
day  ;  which  leads  us  to  consider  the  nature,  constitution,  and 
government  of  the  churches  of  Christ,  in  all  the  ages  thereof. 
And, 

1.  What  we  are  to  understand  by  a  particular  church,  and 
what  i*s  the  foundation  thereof.  A  church  is  a  number  of  vi- 
sible professors,  called  to  be  saints,  or,  at  least,  denominated, 
and,  by  a  judgment  of  charity,  esteemed  to  be  saints;  united 
together  by  consent,  in  order  to  their  having  communion  with 
one  another;  and  testifying  their  subjection  to  Christ,  and 
hope  of  his  presence  in  all  his  ordinances ;  designing  hereby 
to  glorify  his  name,  propagate  his  gospel  and  interest  in  the 
world,  and  promote  their  mutual  edification  in  that  holy  faith, 
which  is  founded  on  the  scripture  revelation ;  and  in  order 
hereunto  they  are  obliged  to  call  and  set  over  them  such  pas- 
tors, and  other  officers,  as  God  has  qualified  for  that  service, 
to  be  helpers  of  their  faith,  and  to  endeavour  to  promote  their 
order,  whereby  the  great  and  valuable  ends  of  the  church- 
communion  may  be  answered,  and  God  therein  be  glorified. 
This  description  of  a  particular  church  is  agreeable  to,  and 
founded  on  scripture,  as  maybe  easily  made  appear,  by  refer- 
ring to  several  scriptures  in  the  New  Testament,  relating  to 
this  matter-  Accordingly  we  read  that  the  members  of  Christ 
are  characterized  as  saints  by  calling,  or  called  to  be  saints., 
Rom.  1.  7.  and  the  churches  in  Macedonia  are  said  to  give  their 
own  Selves  to  the  Lord  and  to  the  apostles.,  by  the  xvill  of  God., 
2  Cor.  viii.  5.  to  sit  under  their  ministry,  and  follow  their  di- 
rections, so  far  as  they  imparted  to  them  the  mind  of  Christ, 
and  might  be  helpers  of  tlieir  faith  and  order,  to  his  glory-; 
and  we  read  of  their  professed  subjection  tinto  the  gospel  of 
Christ.,  chap.  ix.  13.  and  the  church  at  Ephesus  is  farther  des- 
cribed, as  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets  ^ 
namel}',  the  doctrines  laid  down  by  them,  as  the  only  rule  of 
faith  and  obedience,  jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief  cor- 
ner-stone. And  as  to  what  respects  their  duty  towards  one  an- 
other, they  are  farther  said  to  build  up  themselves  in  their  most 
holu  faith ^  and  to  keep  themselves  in  the  love  of  God.,  that  is,  to 
do  every  thing  by  the  divine  assistance,  that  is  necessary  in 
order  thereunto,  looking  for  the  mercy  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
wito  eternal  life:,  Jude,  ver.  20,  21.  or,  as  it  is  said  elsewhere* 
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to  consider  one  another ^  to  provoke  unto  love,  and  to  goodworks^ 
not  forsaking  the  assembling  of  themselves  together,  Heb.  x.  24, 
25.  inasmuch  as  this  is  an  instituted  means  tor  the  answering 
of  that  great  end.  Many  other  scriptures  might  have  been 
brought  to  the  same  pur[)Ose,  tending  to  prove  and  illustrate 
the  description  of  a  gospel-church,  as  above-mentioned. 

But  this  may  be  also  evinced,  in  a  method  of  reasoning  from 
the  laws  of  society,  as  founded  on  the  law  of  nature,  and  ap- 
plied to  a  religious  society,  which  takes  its  rise  from,  and  is 
built  on  divine  revelation  ;  and,  in  order  hereunto,  we  shall  lay 
down  the  following  propositions. 

(1.)  It  is  agreeable  to  the  law  of  nature,  and  the  whole  ten- 
or of  scripture,  that  God  should  be  glorified  by  social  worship, 
and  that  all  the  members  of  these  worshipping  societies  should 
endeavour  to  promote  the  spiritual  interest  of  one  another. 
Man  is,  by  the  excellency  of  his  nature,  fitted  for  conversa- 
tion, and,  by  his  relation  to  others,  who  have  the  same  capa- 
cities and  qualifications,  obliged  hereunto,-  and,  as  the  glory 
of  God  is  the  end  of  his  being,  it  ought  to  be  the  end  of  all 
those  intercourses,  M'hich  we  have  with  one  another ;  and,  as 
divine  worship  is  the  highest  instance  of  our  glorifying  God,  so 
■we  are,  as  intelligent  creatures,  obliged  to  worship  him  in  a 
social  way. 

(2.)  It  is  the  great  design  of  Christianity  to  direct  us  how 
this  social  worship  should  be  performed  by  us  as  Christians, 
paying  a  due  regard  to  the  gospel,  and  the  glory  of  the  divine 
perfections,  as  displayed  therein,  which  is  the  subject-matter 
of  divine  revelation,  especially  that  part  thereof  from  whence 
the  laAvs  of  christian  society  are  taken. 

(3.)  They  who  have  been  made  partakers  of  the  grace  of  God, 
are  obliged,  out  of  gratitude  to  him,  the  Author  thereof,  to  pro- 
claim his  glory  to  the  world;  and  as  the  experience  thereof,  and 
the  obligations  persons  are  laid  under  hereby,  is  extended  to 
others,  as  well  as  ourselves  ;  so  all,  who  are  under  like  engage- 
ments, ought  to  be  helpers  of  the  faith  and  joy  of  each  other, 
and  to  promote  their  mutual  edification  and  salvation ;  and,  that 
this  may  be  done, 

(4.)  li.  is  necessary  that  they  consent,  or  agree,  to  have  com- 
munion with  one  another  in  those  duties  in  which  they  express 
their  subjection  to  Christ,  and  desire  to  wait  on  him  together 
in  all  his  holy  institutions. 

(5.)  The  rule  for  their  direction  licrein,.i8  contained  in  scrip- 
ture, which  Sets  forth  the  Mediator's  glory,  as  King  of  saints; 
gives  a  perfect  directory  for  gospel  worship,  and  encourage- 
ment to  hope  for  his  presence  therein,  whereby  it  may  be  at- 
tended with  its  desired  success. 
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(6.)  Since  Christ,  in  scripture,  has  described  some  persons 
as  qualified  to  assist  and  direct  us  in  this  matter,  as  well  as 
called  them  to  this  service,  it  is  necessary  that  these  religious 
societies  should  choose  and  appoint  such  to  preside  over  them, 
who  are  styled  pastors,  after  his  own  heart,  that  may  feed  them 
with  knowledge  and  understanding,  whereby  his  ordinances 
may  be  rightl}'  administered,  and  the  ends  of  church-commu- 
nion answered,  to  his  glory,  and  their  mutual  advantage. 

In  this  method  of  reasoning,  the  constitution  of  churches 
appears  to  be  agreeable  to  the  law  of  nature  :  nevertheless,  we 
are  not  to  suppose  with  the  Erastians,  and  others,  that  the 
church  is  wholly  founded  on  the  laws  of  civil  society,  as  though 
Christ  had  left  no  certain  rule  by  which  it  was  to  be  governed, 
besides  those  that  are  common  to  all  societies,  as  an  expedi- 
ent to  maintain  peace  and  order  among  them ;  for  there  are 
other  ends  to  be  answered  by  church-communion,  which  are 
more  immediately  conducive  to  the  glory  of  Christ  and  the  pro- 
moting revealed  religion,  which  the  law  of  nature,  and  those 
laws  of  society,  which  are  founded  thereon,  can  give  us  no  di- 
rection in.  It  is  a  great  dishonour  to  Christ,  the  King  and 
Head  of  his  church,  to  suppose  that  he  has  left  it  without  a 
rule  to  direct  them,  in  what  respects  the  communion  of  saints; 
as  much  as  it  would  be  to  assert  that  he  has  left  it  without  a 
rule  of  faith.  If  God  was  so  particular  in  giving  directions 
concerning  every  part  of  that  worship  that  was  to  be  perform- 
ed in  the  church  before  Christ's  coming,  so  that  they  are  not, 
on  pain  of  his  highest  displeasure,  to  deviate  from  it,  certain- 
ly we  must  not  think  that  our  Saviour  has  neglected  to  give 
these  laws,  by  which  the  gospel-church  is  to  be  governed, 
which  are  distinct  from  what  are  contained  in  the  law  of  na- 
ture. 

And,  from  hence,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  no  church,  oi 
religious  society  of  Christians,  has  power  to  make  laws  for  its 
own  government,  in  those  things  that  appertain  to,  or  are  to 
be  deemed  a  part  of  religious  worship :  I  don't  say  a  church 
has  no  power  to  appoint  some  discretionary  rules  to  be  observ- 
ed by  those  Avho  are  of  the  same  communion,  provided  they 
are  kept  within  due  bounds,  and  Christ's  Kingly  office  be  not 
her<iby  invaded.  There  is  a  very  great  controversy  in  the 
world,  about  the  church's  power  to  decree  some  things  that  arc 
styled  indifferent ;  but  persons  are  not  generally  agreed  in  de- 
termining what  they  mean  by  indifferent  things.  Some  hereby 
understand  those  rites  and  ceremonies  that  are  used  in  religi- 
ous matters,  which  they  call  indifferent,  because  they  are  of 
less  iiTiportance  ;  whereas,  by  being  made  terms  of  communion, 
they  cease  to  be  indifferent ;  and  whether  they  arc  of  greater  or 
less  importance,  yet  if  they  respect  a  necessary  mode  of  wdr- 
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'ikip,  conducive  to  the  glory  of  God,  so  that  hereby  he  is  more 
honoured  than  he  would  be,  by  the  neglect  of  it,  this  is  to  car- 
ry the  idea  of  indifference  too  far,  and  to  extend  the  power  of 
the  church  beyond  its  due  bounds :  for  as  the  terms  of  com- 
munion are  only  to  be  fixed  by  Christ,  and  the  means  bv  which 
he  is  to  be  glorified,  (which  have  in  thtm  the  nature  of  ordi- 
nances, wherein  we  hope  for  his  presence  and  blessing)  must 
be  sought  for  from  him ;  so  the  church  has  not  power  to  or- 
dain, or  give  a  sanction  to  them,  without  his  warrant ;  there- 
fore, when  we  speak  of  tliose  indifferent  matters,  which  the 
church  has  power  to  appoint,  we  mean  those  things  which  are 
no  part  of  religious  worship,  but  merely  discretionary,  which 
may  be  observed,  or  not,  without  any  guilt  contracted,  or  cen- 
sure ensuing  hereupon ;  which  leads  us  to  consider, 

2.  The  matter  of  a  church,  or  the  character  of  those  per- 
sons who  are  qualified  for  church-communion.  We  have  al- 
ready considered  the  church  as  a  religious  society;  it  is  there- 
fore necessary  that  all  the  members  thereof  embrace  the  true 
religion,  and,  in  particular,  that  they  deny  none  of  those  fun- 
damental articles  of  faith,  which  are  necessary  to  salvation.  It 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  members  of  any  societv  have  a 
perfect  unanimity  in  their  sentiments  about  all  religious  mat- 
ters, for  that  is  hardly  to  be  expected  in  this  world  ;  but  thev 
are  obliged,  as  the  apostles  says,  to  hold  the  hcad^  from  which 
all  thr  body,  by  joints  and  bands,  having  nourishment  ministered^ 
and  knit  together,  increaseth  xvith  the  increase  of  God,  Coi.  ii. 
19.  and  publicly  to  avow,  or  maintain,  no  docti-ine  subversive 
of  the  foundation  on  which  the  church  is  built.  Revealed  re- 
ligion centres  in  Christ,  and  is  referred  to  his  glory,  as  Me- 
diator ;  therefore  every  member  of  a  church  ought  to  profess 
their  lailh  in  him,  and  willingness  to  own  him,  as  their  Lord 
and  Law-giver,  and  to  give  him  the  glory  that  is  due  to  him, 
as  a  divine  Person,  and  as  one  who  is  appointed  to  execute  the 
offices  of  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King.  The  apostle  gives  a 
short,  but  very  comprehensive  description  of  those  who  are  fit 
matter  for  a  church,  when  he  saj  s,  IVe  are  the  circumcision 
which  xvorship  God  in  the  Spirit,  and  rejoice  in  Christ  yc.v7i.v, 
and  have  no  confidence  in  the  ftcsh,  Phil.  iii.  3.  It  follows, 
from  hence,  that  every  religious  society  is  not  a  church;  for 
false  religions  have  been  propagated  among  the  Heathen,  and 
ttthers,  in  distinct  societies  of  those  who  performed  religious 
worship;  but  jet  they  had  no  relation  to  Christ,  and  therefore 
not  reckoned  amonj^  his  churclu  s. 

On  die  other  hand,  we  cannot  tletem\ine  concerning  e\en 
member  of  a  particular  churcli,  tiiai  his  heart  is  right  with  Ciod: 
for  that  is  a   jjrerogalive  that  belongs  only  to  the  Searcher  of 
hearts;  it  rs  the  external  professi«n  that  is  our   rule  ol    judg 
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ing.  All  are  not  in  a  state  of  salvation,  who  are  church-uieur- 
bers ;  as  the  apostle  says,  They  are  not  all  Israel  which  are  of 
Israel^  Rom.  ix.  6.  He  makes  a  distinction  between  a  real 
subjection  unto  Christ  by  faith,  and  a  professed  subjection  to 
him  :  as  he  says,  concerning  the  church  of  the  Jews,  He  is  not 
a  Jew  which  is  one  outwardly^  neither  is  that  circumcision 
which  is  outward  in  the  Jlesh ;  but  he  is  a  Jew  which  is  one  in- 
wardly-, and  circumcision  is  that  of  the  heart  in  the  Spirit^  and 
not  in  the  letter^  whose  praise  is  not  of  men.,  but  ofGod^  chap. 
ii.  28,  29.  nevertheless,  they  were  all  church-members,  pro- 
fessedly or  apparently  devoted  to  God.  Concerning  such,  we 
are  bound,  by  a  judgment  of  charity,  to  conclude,  that  they 
are  what  they  profess  tliemselves  to  be,  till  their  conversation 
plainly  gives  the  lye  to  their  profession.  The  visible  church  is 
compared  to  the  net^  that  had  g-ood  and  bad  fish  in  it,  IVIatt. 
xjii.  47.  or  to  the  great  house.,  in  which  are  vessels  of  various 
kinds;  some  to  honour.,  and  some  to  dishonour.,  2  Tim.  ii.  20. 
some  fit  for  the  master's  use,  others  to  be  broken,  as  vessels 
wherein  is  no  pleasure.,  Jer.  xxii.  28.  some  are  sincere,  others 
h}'pocrites  :  nevertheless,  till  their  hypocrisy  is  made  manifest, 
they  are  supposed  to  be  fit  matter  for  a  church. 

3.  We  are  now  to  consider  .the  form,  or  bond  of  union, 
whereby  they  are  incorporated  into  a  society,  and  so  denomi- 
nated a  church  of  Christ.  It  is  neither  the  profession  of  faith, 
nor  a  conversation  agreeable  thereunto,  that  constitutes  a  per^ 
son  a  member  of  a  particular  church;  for,  according  to  the  laws 
of  societv,  there  must  be  a  mutual  consent  to  walk  together,  to 
have  communion  one  with  another  in  all  the  ordinances  which 
Christ  has  established.  As  the  materials,  of  which  a  building 
consists,  do  not  constitute  that  building,  unless  they  are  cemen- 
ted and  joined  together ;  so  the  union  of  professing  Christians, 
whereby  they  are  joined  togedier,  and  become  one  body,  bj'- 
mutual  consent,  is  necessary  to  constitute  them  a  church,  as 
much  as  their  professed  subjection  to  Christ  to  denominate 
them  a  church  of  Christ.  Hereby  they  become  a  confederate 
body ;  and  as  every  one,  in  a  private  capacity,  was  before  en- 
gaged to  perform  those  duties  which  are  incumbent  on  all  men, 
as  Christians,  now  they  bring  themselves,  pursuant  to  Christ's 
.appointment,  under  an  obligation  to  endeav^our,  by  the  assist- 
ance of  divine  grace,  to  v/dk  becoming  the  relation  they  stand 
in  to  each  other;  or,  as  the  apostle  expresses  himself.  Building- 
up  themselves  on  their  most  holy  faith.,  Jude,  ver.  20.  whereby 
the  ends  of  Christian  society  may  be  answered,  and  the  glory 
of  Christ  secured  ;  and  they  have  ground  to  expect  his  presence 
in  waiting  on  him  in  all  his  holy  institutions.  By  this  means 
they,  who  were  before  considered  as  fit  matter  for  it,  are  said 
to  be  united  together,  as  a  church  of  Christ.   But,  inasmuch  as 
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vhis  principally  respects  the  foundation,  or  erection  of  churches^ 
there  are  other  things  necessary  for  their  increase,  and  the 
maintaining  that  purity,  ^vhich  is  the  glory  thereof,  and  there^ 
by  preventing  their  contracting  that  guilt  which  would  other- 
wise ensue  ;  which  leads  us  t'')  consider, 

4.  The  power  which  he  has  given  them,  and  the  rules  which 
he  has  laid  down,  which  are  to  be  observed  by  them  in  the  ad- 
mission to,  and  exclusion  of  persons  from  church-communioDi 
And, 

(1.)  As  to  what  respects  the  admission  of  members,  that 
may  fill  up  the  places  of  those,  whose  relation  to  them  is  dis- 
solved by  death.  Here  we  must  consider,  that  it  is  highly  rea» 
sonable  that  they  should  have  all  the  satisfaction  that  is  neces- 
sary, concerning  the  fitness  of  those  for  it,  who  are  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  church-communion  ;  and  also  enquire  what  terms, 
or  conditions,  are  to  be  insisted  on,  and  complied  with,  in  or- 
der thereunto.  We  must  not  suppose  that  these  are  arbitrary, 
or  such  as  a  church  shall  please  to  impose  ;  for  it  is  no  more 
in  their  power  to  mate  terms  of  communion,  than  it  is  to  make 
a  rule  of  faith,  or  woi-ship.  In  this,  a  church  differs  from  a  ci- 
vil society,  where  the  terms  of  admission  into  it  are  abitrary, 
provided  they  do  not  interfere  with  any  of  the  laws  of  God,  or 
man  :  but  the  terms  of  Christian  communion  are  fixed  bv 
Christ,  the  Head  of  his  church ;  and  therefore  no  society  of 
men  have  a  right  to  make  the  door  of  admission  into  their  own 
communion  straighter  or  wider  than  Christ  has  made  it. 

This  is  a  matter  in  which  some  of  the  reformed  churches 
differ  among  themselves,  though  the  dissention  ought  not  to 
arise  so  high  as  to  cause  any  alienation  of  affection,  or  any  de- 
gree of  uncharitableness,  so  as  to  occasion  any  to  think,  that 
because  they  do  not,  in  all  things,  agree,  as  to  this  matter, 
therefore  they  ought  to  treat  one  another  as  those  who  hold 
the  head,  and  are  designing  to  advance  the  interest  of  Christ, 
in  the  various  methods  they  are  pursuing,  in  order  thereunto, 
I  think  it  is  allowed,  by  most  of  the  churches  of  Christ,  at  least 
those  who  suppose  that  persons  have  no  right  to  church-com- 
munion, without  the  consent  of  that  particular  societv,  of  which 
any  one  is  to  be  made  a  member,  that  nothing  short  of  a  pro- 
fessed subjection  to  Christ,  and  a  desire  to  adhere  to  him  in 
all  his  offices,  as  well  as  worship  him  in  all  his  ordinances,  can 
be  reckoned  a  term  of  church-commimion.  For  we  suppose  the 
church  to  be  built  upon  this  foundation  ;  and  nothing  short  of 
it  can  sufficiently  set  forth  the  glory  of  Christ,  as  the  Head 
thereof,  or  to  answer  the  \'aluable  ends  of  church-communion. 
Therefore  it  follows  from  hence,  thnt  as  ignorance  of  the  way 
of  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ,  disqualifies  for  chyrrh-coromu- 
nion ;  so  do  immoralities  in  conversation,  both  of  which  dc- 

Voi.  II.  .  I. 
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nominate  a  person  to  be  alienated  from  the  life  of  God,  a  stran- 
ger to  the  covenant  of  promise,  and  in  subjection  to  Satan,  the 
god  of  this  world,  which  is  inconsistent  with  a  professed  sub- 
jection to  Christ.  Therefore  a  mind  rightly  informed  in  the 
great  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  with  a  conduct  of  life  answei-able 
thereunto,  is  to  be  insisted  on,  as  a  term  of  church-communion. 

But  that  in  which  the  sentiments  of  men  are  different,  is  with 
respect  to  the  way  and  manner  in  which  this  is  to  be  rendered 
visible,  and  whether  some  things  that  are  U'crely  circumstan- 
tial, are  tO  be  insisted  on,  as  terms  of  communion. 

1st,  As  to  the  former  of  these.  That  those  qualifications, 
which  are  necessary  to  church-communion,  ought  to  be,  some 
way  or  other,  made  visible,  this  is  taken  for  granted  by  many 
on  both  sides ;  and,  indeed,  without  it  the  church  could  not  be 
called  visible,  or  a  society  of  such  as  profess  the  true  religion, 
and,  together  with  it,  their  subjection  to  Christ.  And,  this,  in 
a  more  especial  manner,  must  be  made  known  to  them,  who 
are  to  hold  communion  with  them,  as  called  to  be  saints ;  which 
cannot,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  be  done,  unless  it  be,  some 
way  or  other  made  to  appear.  If  it  be  said,  that  there  is  no  oc- 
casion for  this  to  be  explicit,  or  the  profession  hereof  to  be  made 
any  otherwise,  than  as  their  relation  to  a  church  denominates 
them  to  be  visible  professors;  this  is  only  a  presumptive  evi- 
dence that  they  are  so,  and  does  not  sufficiently  distinguish 
them  from  the  world,  especially  fr,om  that  part  of  it,  which 
makes  an  outward  shew  of  religion,  and  attend  on  several 
branches  of  public  worship.  This  is  certainly  very  remote  from 
the  character  given  of  all  those  churches  which  we  have  an  ac- 
count of  in  the  New  Testament,  concerning  some  of  whom  the 
apostle  says,  that  their  faith  was  not  only  known  to  that  parti- 
cular society  to  which  they  belonged,  but  it  was  spread  abroad, 
or  spoken  of,  throughout  the  whole  xvorld,  1  Thes.  i.  8.  com- 
pared with  Rom.  i.  8.  This  it  could  never  have  been,  if  they, 
xvho  were  more  immediately  concerned  to  know  it,  had  receiv- 
ed no  other  conviction  than  what  is  the  result  of  their  joining 
with  them  in  some  external  acts  of  worship. 

And  it  may  also  be  inferred,  from  what  is  generally  allowed, 
by  those  who  explain  the  nature  of  the  Lord's  supper,  which  is 
a  church-ordinance,  and  lay  down  the  qualifications  of  those 
who  are  deemed  fit  to  partake  of  it  j  particularly  that  they  are 
under  an  obligation  to  examine  themselves,  not  only  concern- 
ing their  knowledge  to  discern  the  Lord's  body,  but  their  faith 
to  feed  on  him,  their  repentance,  love,  and  new  obedience, 
trusting  in  his  mercy,  and  rejoicing  in  his  love;  and  they  as- 
sert the  necessity  of  their  renewing  the  exercise  of  those  gra- 
ces, which  may  render  them  meet  for  this  ordinance.*  And 
•  Ste  Quest.  CLJX.  CLJXIV 
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this  is  consonant  to  the  practice  of  many  of  the  reformed 
churches,  who  will  not  admit  any  into  their  communion,  with- 
out receiving  satisfaction,  as  to  their  having  these  qualifications 
for  this  ordinance.  And,  since  the  matter  in  controversy  with 
them  principally  respects  the  manner  in  which  this  is  to  be  gi- 
ven, and  the  concern  of  the  church  herein,  we  may  take  occa- 
sion to  infer,  from  hence,  that  there  is  the  highest  reason  that 
the  church  should  receive  satisfaction,  as  well  as  those  who 
preside  over  it ;  inasmuch  as  they  are  obliged,  in  conscience,  to 
have  communion  with  them,  and  reckon  them  among  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  have  been  made  partakers  of  the  grace  of 
Christ,  which  they  cannot  well  be  said  to  do,  unless  this  be, 
some  way  or  other,  made  visible  to  them ;  which  leads  us  to 
consider, 

2dly^  The  manner  in  which  this  profession  is  to  be  made 
visible,  namely,  whether  it  is  to  be  done  by  every  one  in  his 
own  person ;  or  a  report  hereof  by  another  in  his  name,  may 
be  deemed  sufficient.  This  I  can  reckon  no  other  than  a  cir- 
cumstance ;  and  therefore  one  of  these  ways  is  not  so  far  to  be 
insisted  on,  as  that  a  person  should  be  denied  this  privilege, 
(whose  qualifications  for  it  are  not  be  questioned)  because  he 
is  unwilling  to  comply  with  it,  as  thinking  that  the  main  end 
designed  thereby  may  be  as  effectually  answered  by  the  other* 
If  a  person  be  duly  qualified,  as  the  apostle  says  concerning 
Timothy,  to  make  a  good  profession  before  many  -witnesses , 
1  Tim.  vi.  12.  and  this  may  not  only  have  a  tendency  to  an- 
swer the  end  of  giving  satisfaction  to  them,  but  be  an  expe- 
dient, in  an  uncommon  degree,  to  promote  their  edification ;  if 
he  have  something  remarkable  to  impart,  and  desire  to  bear 
his  testimony  to  the  grace  of  God,  which  he  has  experienced, 
in  his  own  person,  and  thereby  to  induce  others  to  join  with 
him  in  giv'ing  him  the  glory  of  it,  there  is  no  law  of  God,  or 
nature  that  prohibits,  or  forbids  him  to  do  it;  nor  ought  this  to 
be  censured,  as  though  it  could  not  be  done,  without  its  beinjg 
liable  to  the  common  imputation,  as  though  pride  must  be  the 
necessary  inducement  leading  him  thereunto ;  for  that  is  such 
an  instance  of  censure  and  reproach,  as  is  unbecoming  Chris- 
tians, especially  when  it  is  alleged  as  an  universal  exception, 
against  it.  Nevertheless,  I  am  far  from  pleading  for  this,  as  a 
necessary  term  of  communion  ;  nor  do  1  think  that  a  person's 
desire  to  give  the  church  satisfaction,  in  such  a  way,  ought  al- 
ways to  be  complied  with ;  since  whatever  occasion  some  may 
suppose  they  have  for  it,  all  arc  not  fit  to  do  it,  in  such  a  way, 
as  may  tend  to  the  church's  edification.  There  are  various  other 
ways  by  which  a  church  may  know,  that  those  who  are  propo- 
sed to  its  communion  have  a  right  to  it,  which  I  forbear  to 
mention  ;  but  one  of  th«:in  is  not  to  be  so  far  insisted  on,  as  that 
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a  bare  refusal  to  comply  with  it  rather  than  another,  provided 
the  general  end  be  answered,  should  debar  a  person  otherwise 
■qualified  for  it,  from  church-communion.  The  church  being 
thus  satisfied,  he  is  joined  to  it  by  their  consent,  and  is  hereby 
laid  under  equal  engagements  with  them,  to  walk  in  all  the  or- 
dinances and  commandments  of  the  Lord  blameless.  And  this 
leads  us  to  consider, 

(2,)  The  exclusion  of  members  from  church-communion. 
This  is  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  society,  as  well  as  their  admis- 
sion into  it ;  and  hereby  a  becoming  zeal  is  expressed  for  the 
glory  of  God,  and  a  public  testimony  given  against  those  who 
discover  the  insincerity  of  their  professed  subjection  to  Christ, 
which  was  the  ground  and  reason  of  their  being  admitted  into 
that  relation,  which  now  they  appear  to  have  forfeited,  this 
leads  us  to  consider, 

First^  That  the  church  has  a  right  to  exclude  those  from  its 
communion  who  appear  to  be  unqualified  for  it,  or  a  reproach 
to  it ;  under  which  head,  I  cannot  but  take  notice  of  the  opi- 
nion of  the  Erastians,  that  a  church  has  no  power,  distinct  from 
the  civil  government,  to  exclude  persons  from  its  communion. 
This  was  advanced  by  Erastus,  a  physician  in  Germany,  soon 
after  the  beginning  of  the  reformation  :  and  that,  which  seems 
to  have  given  occasion  hereunto,  was  the  just  prejudice  which 
he  entertained  against  the  Popish  doctrine,  concerning  the  in- 
dependency of  the  church  upon  the  state ;  which  was  then,  and 
is  at  this  day,  maintained,  and  abused  to  such  a  degree,  that  if 
a  clergyman  insults  the  government,  and  sets  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  rebellion  against  his  lawful  prince,  or  is  guilty  of  any 
other  enormous  crimes,  he  flies  to  the  church  for  protection, 
-and  generally  finds  it  there,  especially  if  the  king  should,  in  any 
■respect,  disoblige  them,  or  refuse  to  lay  his  crown  at  their  feet, 
if  they  desire  it :  this,  I  say,  was  a  just  prejudice,  which  gave 
the  fust  rise  to  this  opinion,  in  which,  opposing  one  extreme 
,  the  first  founder  of  it  ran  into  another. 

The  argument,  by  which  it  is  generally  supported,  is,  that 
this  tends  to  erect,  or  set  up  one  government  in  another  :*  but 
this  is  not  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature  and  nations,  when  a 
smaller  government  is  not  co-ordinate  with  the  other,  but  al- 
lowed and  protected  by  it :  the  government  of  a  family  or  cor- 
poration, must  be  acknowledged,  by  all,  to  be  a  smaller  govern- 
ment included  in  a  greater ;  but  will  any  one  deny  that  the^e 
are  inconsistent  with  it  ?  May  not  a  master  admit  into,  or  ex- 
clude, whom  he  pleases  from  being  members  of  his  family  ?  or 
a  corporation  make  those  by-laws,  by  which  it  is  governed,, 
without  being  supposed  to  intei'fere  with  the  civil  government 2 
And,  by  a  parity  of  reason,  may  not  a,  church,  pursuant  not 

-■*    Tmperriivi  m  hnperio 
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only  to  the  laws  of  society,  but  the  rule  which  Christ  has  given, 
exclude  members  from  its  communion,  without  being  supposedi, 
to  subvert  the  fundamental  laws  of  civil  government  ?  We  do 
not  deny,  but  that  if  the  church  should  pretend  to  inflict  cor- 
poral punishments  on  its  members,  or  make  use  of  the  civil 
sword  which  is  committed  into  the  hand  of  the  magistrate ;  or 
if  it  should  act  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Christ,  by  defending, 
encouraging,  or  abetting  those  who  are  enemies  to  the  civil  go- 
vernment, or  excluding  them  from  those  privileges,  which  the 
laws  of  the  land  give  them  a  right  to;  this  would  be  a  noto- 
riously unwan-antable  instance  of  erecting  one  government  in 
another,  subversive  of  it :  but  this  is  not  the  design  of  excom- 
munication, as  it  is  one  of  those  ordinances  which  Christ  has 
given  to  his  church. 

Secondly^  We  are  now  to  consider  the  causes  of  inflicting 
this  censure  on  persons ;  and  these  are  no  other  than  those 
things  which,  had  they  been  before  known,  would  have  been  a 
bar  to  their  being  admitted  to  church-communion.  And  there- 
foi'c  when  a  person  is  guilty  of  those  crimes,  which,  had  they 
been  known  before,  he  ought  not  to  have  been  received ;  when 
these  are  made  to  appear,  he  is  deemed  unqualified  tor  that  pri- 
vilege which  he  was  before  admitted  to  partake  of;  on  which 
account  we  generally  say,  that  every  one  first  excludes  him- 
self, bv  being  guilty  of  those  crimes  that  disqualify  him  for 
church-communion,  before  he  is  to  be  excluded  from  it,  by  the 
sentence  of  the  church.  But  that  we  may  be  a  little  more  par- 
ticular on  this  subject,  let  us  consider, 

\st^  That  they  who  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  church,  by 
the  uneasiness  of  their  temper,  or  who  are  not  only  unwilling  to 
comply  with  the  method  of  its  government,  but  endeavour  to 
make  others  so  :  or  who  are  restless  in  their  attempt  to  bring 
innovations  into  it,  or  propagate  doctrines  which  are  contrary 
to  scripture,  and  the  general  faith  of  the  church,  founded  there- 
on ;  though  these  be  not  directly  subversive  of  the  gospel,  yet, 
inasmuch  as  the  persons  are  not  r.atisfied  in  retaining  their  own 
sentiments,  without  giving  disturbance  to  others,  who  cannot 
adhere  to  them ;  such,  I  think,  ought  to  be  separated  from  the 
communion  of  the  church,  purely  out  of  a  princi|)le  oi  selt- 
preservation,  though  it  be  not  their  immediate  duty  to  judge 
the  state,  so  much  as  the  temper  of  persons,  whom  they  with 
draw  from. 

2(lhf^  If  u  person  propagate  a  doctrine  subversive  of  the  gos- 
pel, or  that  faitli  on  v.hich  the  church  is  founded,  he  is  to  be, 
excluded.  It  is  ^uch  an  one,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  whom  the 
apostle  styles  an  heretic^  and  advises  Titus  to  reject  him,  and 
hpeaks  of  hiiu  as  one  that  is  sudverteJ^  and  sinneth^  hcinq-  con- 
drmnfdo/'/:im.sr'f.  Tit.  iii.  10,  11.  S<jnie  think,  that  th^  person 
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here  spoken  of,  is  one  who  pretends  to  believe  one  docirine, 
but  really  believes  another  which  is  of  a  most  pernicious  ten- 
dency, and  therefore  is  to  be  rejected,  not  for  his  sentiments, 
but  his  insincerity,  and,  upon  this  account,  he  is  said  to  be 
seIf-condem72ed *.  But  I  cannot  acquiesce  in  this  sense  of  the 
text ;  for,  though  there  may  be  some  in  the  world  who  think, 
to  find  their  account,  gain  popular  applause,  or,  some  way  or 
other,  serve  their  v/orldly  interest,  by  pretending  to  believe 
those  doctrines  which  they  really  deny ;  yet  this  cannot  be  truly 
said  of  the  person,  whom  the  apostle,  in  this  scripture,  des- 
cribes as  an  heretic :  he  is,  indeed,  represented  as  inconsistent 
with  himself;  and  this  is  supposed  to  be  known,  and  alleged, 
as  an  aggravation  of  the  charge  on  which  his  expulsion  from 
that  religious  society,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  is  founded ; 
but  did  ever  any  man  propagate  one  doctrine,  and  tell  the  world 
that  he  believed  another,  so  that  he  might,  for  this^  be  con- 
victed as  an  hypocrite  ?  And  certainly  this  could  not  be  known 
without  his  own  confession,  and  the  church  could  not  censure 
him  for  it,  but  upon  sufficient  evidence.  If  it  be  said,  that 
they  might  know  this  by  divine  inspiration,  which,  it  is  true, 
they  were  favoured  with  in  that  age,  in  which,  among  other 
extraordinary  gifts,  they  had  that  of  discernmg  of  spirits;  it 
is  greatly  to  be  questioned,  whether  ever  they  proceeded  against 
any  one  upon  such  extraordinary  intimations,  without  some  ap- 
parent matter  of  accusation,  which  was  known  by  those  who 
had  not  this  extraordinary  gift ;  for,  if  they  had  a  liberty  to 
proceed  against  persons  in  such  a  way,  why  did  not  our  Sa- 
viour reject  Judas,  who  was  one  of  that  society  that  attended 
ttn  his  ministry,  when  he  knew  him  to  be  an  hypocrite,  or  self- 
condemiied^  in  a  most  notorious  degree,  yet  he  did  not ;  and 
the  reason,  doubtless,  was,  because  he  designed  that  his  church- 
es, in  succeeding  ages,  should,  in  all  their  judicial  proceed- 
ings, go  upon  other  evidence,  which  might  easily  be  known 
by  all,  when  they  expelled  any  one  from  their  communion. 

Besides,  if  this  be  the  sense  of  the  text,  and  the  ground  on 
which  persons  are  to  be  rejected,  then  no  one  can  be  known  to 
be  self  condemned  now  ;  for  we  have  no  such  extraordinary  in- 
timations thereof,  since  miraculous  gifts  are  ceased :  and  is 
there  any  thing  instituted  as  essential  to  the  church's  proceed- 
ings, in  the  methods  of  their  govei-nment,  which  could  not  be 
put  in  practice,  except  in  the  apostolic  age  ?  and,  if  so,  then 
having  recourse  to  extraordinary  discerning  of  spirits,  as  a 
foundation  of  this  procedure,  v/ill  not  gerve  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  alleged. 

It  must  therefore  be  concluded,  that  the  person  here  said  to 
be  self-condemned^  was  not  deemed  so,  because  he  pretended 
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to  hold  that  faith  which  he  really  denied ;  but  because  his  pre- 
sent professed  sentimeiUs  were  the  reverse  of  what  he  had  bc' 
fore  pretended  to  hold,  which  was  a  term  on  which  he  was 
admitted  into  the  church;  and  in  this  sense  he  is  said  to  be 
aeif-condemned-^  as  his  present  errors  contained  a  contradiction 
to  that  faith  which  he  then  professed,  in  common  with  the  rest 
of  that  society,  of  which  he  was  admitted  a  member. 

3^/z/,  Persons  are  to  be  excluded  from  church-communion 
for  immoral  practices,  which  not  only  contradict  their  profess- 
ed subjection  to  Christ,  but  argue  them  to  be  in  an  unconvert- 
ed state.  When  they  were  first  received  into  the  church,  they 
were  supposed,  by  a  judgment  of  charity,  to  be  Cin-ist's  sub- 
jects and  servants :  their  own  profession,  which  was  not  thea 
contradicted  by  any  apparant  blemishes  in  their  conversation, 
was  the  foundation  of  this  opinion,  which  the  church  was  then 
bound  to  entertain  concerning  them ;  but,  when  they  are  guil- 
ty of  any  crimes,  which  are  contrary  to  their  professed  subjec- 
tion to  Christ,  the  church  is  to  take  away  the  privilege  which 
they  had  before  granted  them ;  for  hereby  they  appear  to  be 
disqualified  for  their  communion;  and  this  is  necessary,  inas- 
much as,  by  it,  they  express  a  just  detestation  of  every  thing 
that  would  be  a  reproach  to  them,  or  an  instance  of  disloyalty 
to,  or  rebellion  against  Christ,  their  Head  and  Saviour. 

(3.)  We  a^'ic  now  to  speak  concerning  the  method  of  pro- 
ceeding in  excluding  persons  from  church-communion.  We 
must  consider  this  as  a  judicial  act,  and  therefore  not  to  be 
done  without  trying  and  judging  impartially  the  merits  of  the 
cause.  A  crime  committed  is  supposed  to  be  fiist  known  by 
particular  persons,  who  are  members  of  the  church;  or  if  any 
injury  be  done,  whereby  another  has  received  just  matter  of 
offence,  he  is  supposed  to  be  first  apprised  of  it,  before  it  be 
brought  before  the  church.  In  this  case,  our  Sa\  iour  has  ex- 
pressly given  direction  concerning  the  method  in  which  he  is 
to  proceed  when  he  says,  Jf  thy  brother  shall  trespass  against 
thee^  ifo  and  tell  him  his  Jault,  between  thee  and  him  alone.  If 
he  shall  hear  thee^  thou  hast  gained  thij  brother :  but  if  he  ivtll 
not  hear  thee^  then  take  ivith  thet  one  or  two  more^  that^  in  the 
mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses^  even/  ivord  rnai^  be  established. 
And  if  he  shall  neglect  to  hear  them^  tell  it  unto  the  church  :  but 
if  he  neglect  to  hear  the  churchy  let  him  be  unto  thee  us  an  Hcath- 
en-jnan,  and  a  Publican^  Matt,  xviii,  15 — 17.  If  tiiis  scripture 
be  rightly  understood,  it  will  give  great  light  to  the  method  of 
proceeding  in  this  matter. 

And  htrc  we  must  consider,  that  the  crime  is  called  a  tres- 
pass^ and  accordingly  is,  in  some  respects,  injurious  to  others, 
whereby  the  offender  contracts  some  degree  of  guilt,  \\hich  he 
is  to  he  reproved  for,  otherwise  there  would  be  v.o  room  for  a 
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private  rebuke,  or  admonition,  in  order  to  bring  him  to  repea  - 
tance ;  nor,  upon  his  obstinate  refusal  thereof,  would  the  church 
have  ground  to  proceed  in  excluding  him  from  its  communion*: 
nevertheless,  we  are  not  to  suppose  the  crime  to  be  of  such  a 
nature,  as  is,  in  itself,  inconsistent  with  a  state  of  grace,  or  af 
fords  matter  of  open  scandal  to  the  Christian  name;  as  if  a 
person  were  guilty  of  adultery,  theft,  or  some  other  notorious 
crime ;  for,  in  this  case,  it  would  not  be  sufficient  for  the  per- 
son, who  is  apprised  of  it,  to  give  him  a  friendly  and  gentle 
reproof;  so  that,  upon  his  confessing  his  fault,  and  repenting 
of  it,  all  farther  proceedings  against  him  ought  to  be  stopped  ; 
for  herein,  I  humbly  conceive,  that  he  that  has  received  infor- 
mation concerning  it,  ought  to  make  it  known  to  the  church, 
that  so  the  matter  might  not  only  be  fully  charged  upon  him, 
but  his  repentance  be  as  visible,  as  the  scandal  he  has  brought 
to  religion,  by  his  crime,  has  been.  If  I  know  a  person  to  be 
a  traitor  to  his  Prince,  a  murderer,  or  guilty  of  any  other 
crime,  whereby  he  has  forfeited  his  life,  it  is  not  sufficient  for 
me  to  reprove  him  privately  for  it,  in  order  to  bring  him  to  re- 
pentance ;  but  I  must  discover  it  to  proper  persons,  that  he 
may  be  brought  to  condign  punishment  :  So,  in  this  case,  if  a 
person  be  guilty  of  a  crime,  that  in  itself  disqualifies  for  church- 
communion,  and  brings  a  reproach  on  the  ways  of  God,  the 
church  ought  to  express  their  public  resentmt  't  against  it, 
which  will  tend  to  secure  the  honour  of  religion ;  and  there- 
fore it  ought  to  be  brought  before  them  immediately,  and  they 
to  proceed  against  him,  by  excluding  him  from  their  commu- 
nion; though,  for  the  present,  he  seem  to  express  some  de- 
gree of  sorrow  for  his  crime,  as  being  made  public ;  and  if 
they  judge  that  hh  repentance  is  sincere,  and  the  world  has 
sufficient  ground  to  conclude  it  to  be  so,  then  they  may  express 
their  forgiveness  thereof,  and  so  withdraw  the  censure  they 
have  passed  upon  him. 

But,  in  crimes  of  a  lesser  nature  than  these,  a  private  ad- 
monition ought  to  be  given  ;  and  if  this  be  to  no  purpose,  but 
the  person  go  on  in  sin,  whereby  it  appears  to  be  habitual,  and 
his  repentance  not  sincere,  after  this,  the  cause  is  to  be  brought 
before  the  church ;  but,  in  order  hereunto,  the  person  that  first 
reproved  him,  must  take  one  or  two  more,  that  they  may  join 
in  the  second  reproof;  and,  if  all  this  be  to  no  purpose,  then 
they  ai-e  to  appear  as  evidences  against  him,  and  the  church  is 
to  give  him  a  public  admonition;  and,  if  this  solemn  ordinance 
prove  inoil^ctual,  then  he  is  to  be  excluded,  and  his  exclusiom 
is  styled  his  being-  to  them  as  (in  Ilea  then-man,  or  Publican^ 
that  is,  they  have  no  farther  relation  to  him  any  more  than  they 
have  to   die  Heathen  or  PublicaJis,  or  no  immediate  care  of 
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him,  any  otherwise  than  as  they  are  to  desire  to  know  whether 
this  censure  be  blessed  lor  his  advantage.     And  this  leads  uS, 

(4.)  To  consider  the  temper  with  which  this  censure  ought 
to  be  denounced,  and  the  consequences  thereof,  with  respect 
to  him  that  falls  under  it.  The  same  frame  of  spirit  ought  to 
discover  itself  in  this,  as  in  all  other  reproofs,  for  sin  commit- 
ted, in  which  there  ought  to  be  a  zeal  expressed  for  the  glory 
of  God,  and,  at  the  same  time,  compassion  to  the  souls  of 
them,  who  have  rendered  themselves  obnoxious  to  it,  without 
the  least  degree  of  hatred  redounding  to  their  persons.  The 
crime  is  to  be  aggravated  in  proportion  to  the  nature  thereof, 
that  so  he  that  has  committed  it  may  be  brought  under  con- 
viction, and  be  humbled  for  his  sin,  and  yet  he  is  to  be  made 
sensible  that  his  spiritual  advantage  is  intended  thereby. 

This  is  vtry  contrary  to  those  methods  which  were  taken  in 
the  corrupt  state  of  the  Jewish  church,  who,  when  they  excom- 
municated persons,  denounced  several  curses  against  them;  and 
their  behaviour  consequent  thereupon,  was  altogether  unjusti- 
fiable. We  have  an  account,  in  some  of  their  writings,  of  two 
degrees  of  excommunication  pi-actised  among  them,  one  of 
which  only  deprived  them  of  some  privileges  which  that  church 
enjoyed,  lout  not  of  all.  Another  carried  in  it  more  terror,  by 
reason  of  several  anathemas  annexed  to  it,  w'hich  contained  a 
great  abuse  and  perversion  of  the  design  of  that  law  relating  to 
the  curses  that  were  to  be  denounced  on  mount  Ebal,  mention- 
ed in  Deut.  xxvii.  which  was  not  given  as  a  form,  to  be  used 
in  excommunication,  but  to  shew  them  what  sin  deserved,  and 
that  this  might  be  an  expedient  to  prevent  those  sins,  which 
would  expose  them  to  the  divine  wrath  and  curse  *.  And 
though  they  pretend  to  ha\  e  a  warrant  for  this  from  Deborah, 
and  Barak's  cursing-  Mt-roz^  Judges  v.  23.  or  Joshua's  de- 
nouncing a  curse  upon  him  that  should  rebuild  Jericho^  Joshua 
vi.  26.  yet  this  does  not  gi\  e  countenance  to  their  proceedings 
herein;  for  we  must  distinguish  between  those  anathemas^ 
which  were  denounced  by  immediate  divine  direction,  by  some 
that  had  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  and  those  curses  which  were 
denounced  by  others  v;  ho  were  altogether  destitute  thereof  f. 

Moreover,  as  the  Jews,  in  the  degenerate  ages  of  that  church, 
abused  the  ordinance  of  excommunication,  as  above-mention- 
ed ;  so  llicy  dibtovered  such  a  degree  of  hatred  to  those  whom 

*  TVie  former  ofthene  JetiUh  vrilrrs  call  '^ j  ViJilui ;  t/ie  latter  they  call  C3*in 
C;liercm,  or  ttHDZ'  Scamniatlia,  and  wtit  perfornwd  r.ith  Kveial  execrations,  by 
•tv/ucfi  tfwy,  an  it '.cerr,  ir^mid  l/iem  over  to  siifftr  both  tcnporal  and  eternal  fnuutlt- 
ments.     See  Jjgfufoot\<,  llorce  Hrbr.  ij  Ttilimtd.  in  1  Cvr.  v.  5. 

t  See  more  on  this  subject  in  i'ttriiiga  de  Syncgoif.  Vet.  Poff.  745.  and  alto  tho 
form  lined,  and  tfie  instntmtnt  drtnim  up,  vhen  a  person  -mas  eTComnruvicated  and 
anathematized,  in  Selden  t'r  ,i.-  ■  .Yut.  ii  Vent.  Lib  JV.  cup  r  (r,d  M*irt.  J^x 
Tahn.  in  voce  CI{[^}itM 

Vol.  II.  4  A 
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they  exGommunicated,  as  ought  not  to  be  expressed  to  the  vilest 
of  men.  An  instance  of  this  we  have  in  their  behaviour  to- 
wards the  Samaritans,  who,  according  to  the  account  we  have 
from  Jewish  writers,  were  excommunicated  in  Ezra's  time, 
for  building  a  temple  on  mount  Gerizzim,  and  setting  up  cor- 
rupt worship  there,  in  opposition  to  that  which  ought  to  have 
been  performed  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  For  this  they 
were  justly  excluded  from  the  Jewish  church  *;  but  their  mo- 
rose behaviour  towards  them  was  unwarrantable.  That  there 
Was  an  irreconcilable  enmity  between  them,  appears  from  the 
woman  of  Samaria's  answer  to  our  Saviour,  when  desiring  her 
to  give  him  water ;  from  whence  it  is  evident  that  he  was  far 
from  approving  of  this  behaviour  of  the  Jews  towards  them  : 
the  woman  was  amazed  that  he  should  ask  water  of  her,  and 
hereupon  says  to  him,  Iloiv  is  it^  that  thou^  being  a  y^tf,  ask- 
est  drink  of  me^  rvhich  am  a  woman  of  Samaria  ?  for  the  Jews 
have  no  dealings  xvitk  the  Samaritans^  John  iv.  9.  that  is,  thev 
retain  that  old  rancour  and  prejudice  against  them,  that  they 
will  not  have  any  dealings  with  them  which  contain  the  least 
obligation  on  either  side.  These  things  were  consequences  of 
excommunication  which  they  had  no  ground   for  in  scripture. 

As  for  the  Christian  church,  they  seem  to  have  followed  the 
Jews  too  much  in  that,  in  which  they  are  not  to  be  imitated. 
Hence  arose  the  distinction  between  the  greater  and  the  lesser  ex- 
communication, which  is  agreeable,  though  expressed  in  other 
words,  to  that  which  was  before  mentioned ;  and  those  ana- 
themas^ which  were  denounced  against  persons  excommunica- 
ted bv  them,  how  much  soever  it  might  have  argued  their  zeal 
against  the  crimes  they  committed,  yet  it  is  no  example  for  us 
to  follow.  It  is  beyond  dispute,  that  they  endeavour  to  make 
this  censure  as  much  dreaded  as  was  possible,  to  deter  men 
from  committing  those  crimes  that  might  deserve  it.  Tertul- 
lian  calls  it^  An  anticipation  of  the  future  judgment  \;  and  Cy- 
prian supposes  such  an  one  to  be  fur  from  a  state  of  salvation  \, 

And  some  have  supposed,  that  persons,  when  excommuni- 
cated, were  possessed  by  the  devil,  which  they  conclude  to  be 
the  sense  of  the  apostle,  1  Cor.  v.  5.  when  he  speaks  oi deliver- 
ing auch  unto  Satan  §;  and  that  Satan  actually  seized,  and  took 
possession  of  them  ;  and  that  God  granted  this  as  an  expedi- 
ent, to  strike  a  terror  into  the  minds  of  men,  to  prevent  many 

'  Sre  an  account  of  the  maihier  of  thtdr  excommuvication^  and  the  curse  denounc- 
eii  uffdhist  them  at  that  time,  and  t/te  first  cauxe  of  it,  taken  from  Josephiia,  and 
other  Jetvish  lavitcrs,  in  Liglitfoufa  H'orks,  Vol.  J  I.  Paif.  53B — 540.  and  Vol.  I. 
Faff.  599. 

f   Vid.  Tert.  .'Ipol.  cap.  39.  StnTiiuuni  fuluri  judicii  prajiidicitim. 

i  Vid  Cypi:  de  Orat.  Jtoin.  Timemhim  est,  S;  oi-anduni,  ne  dum  quis  ;ihst<»r 
tiis  separatur  a  Christi  corpoie,  procid  lemaneal  a  salute. 

§   Vid.  Cave'r,  Prim.  ChrJPt.  Part.  III.  cap.  5. 
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sins  being  committed  ;  and  that  this  was  more  necessary  at  that 
time,  when  they  were  destitute  of  the  assistance  of  the  civil 
magistrate,  who  took  no  care  to  defend  the  church,  or  to  punish 
those  crimes  that  were  committed  bv  its  members  :  but  I  can- 
not think  that  there  was  ever  such  a  power  granted  to  the 
church,  how  much  soever  the  necessity  of  affairs  be  supposed 
to  require  it.  ^V'^e  read  nothing  of  it  in  the  writings  of  those 
Fathers,  who  lived  in  the  early  ages  thereof;  such  as  Justin 
Martyr,  Tertullian,  Origen,  or  Cyprian,  who  would,  doubtless, 
have  taken  some  notice  of  this  extraordinary  miraculous  punish- 
ment attending  excommunication,  had  there  been  any  such 
thing.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  speak  of  the  church's  being  fa- 
voured, in  some  instances,  with  the  extraordinary  gift  of  mira- 
cles, and  particularly  that  of  casting  out  devils,  after  the  apos- 
tles' time ;  *  but  we  have  no  account  of  the  devil's  possessing 
any,  upon  their  being  cast  out  of  the  church. 

We  read,  in  scripture,  of  delivering  a  person  excommunica- 
ted to  Satan,  1  Cor.  v.  5.  but  I  caimot  think  that  the  apostle 
intends  any  more  by  it,  than  his  being  declared  to  be  in  Satan's 
kingdom,  that  is  in  the  world,  where  he  rules  over  the  children 
of  disobedience;  and,  if  his  crime  be  so  great,  as  is  inconsis- 
tent with  a  state  of  grace,  he  must,  without  doubt,  be  reckoned 
a  servant  of  Satan,  and,  in  this  sense,  be  delivered  to  him.  And 
there  is  a  particular  end  thereof,  mentioned  bv  the  apostle, 
namely.  The  destruction  of  the  fesh^  that  the  spirit  vwif  be  sa- 
ved in  the  day  of  the  Lord  fesus  ;  so  that  the  person's  good  is 
to  be  intended  by  it,  that  he  may  be  humbled,  brought  to  re- 
pentance, and  afterwards  received  again  into  the  bosom  of  the 
church. 

*  Jtutin  J\[nrttir  ttlls4he  Jetvs,  {Viil.  ejiisii.  Colloq.  cum  Tryfih.)  that  the  church, 
ill  his  time,  had  the  f^ifl  of  pro[iheCt/  ;  ^vhich  Kuseliius  (in  Hist.  Eccles.  Lib.  IV.  cap. 
17.)  tahi's  iwtice  of,  (ind,  (Ifiiihtless  believed  it  to  he  true  iii  fart,  tlioiigh  it  he  veni 
much  questioned  ■tuhi-iher  there  ivtre  any  such  thing  in  the  fourth  century,  in  ivhich 
he  lived,  dregurii  .Yi/ssen,  and  finsil,  who  lived  a  little  after  F.vsehius,  assert,  that 
there  were  munii  miracles  -wrought  in  the  t/iird  ceulurt/,  btf  (jvegory  of  A'eo-cesareti, 
fur  sohich  reason  he  is  eiil/ed  Thaumalurqus ;  thmigh  it  i.t  not  improbable  that  they 
mi^ht  be  imposed  on  in  some  things,  which  tlwy  relate  concerning  /urn,  eapecially  -when 
thry  compare  him  with  the  apostle.';,  and  ancient  prophi-ts,  not  c.rcepting  J\fiiees  hitn- 
nefin  this  respect ;  and,  it  is  certain,  many  things  are  related,  of  his  miracles,  -i-hich 
seem  too  fabulous  to  obtain  credit ;  yet  there  is  ground  enough,  from  at!  that  they  say, 
to  suppose  that  he  -wrought  some,  and  that  therefore,  in  his  time,  they  ii-ere  not  wholly 
censed,  (t'id  dreg.  J\'yss.  in  cit.  fireg.  Tlmuin  and  Basil  de  Sp.  Sand  cup.  29.) 
.  hut  Orii^eu  iiffi>  ms,  that,  in  his  time,  tlie  Christians  had  a  power  lo  perfoitn  mami 
'iiiraculous  cures,  and  to  foretell  things  to  come,  (Fid  Lib^.  contr.  Ctls)  Kati  ♦]; 
i^vM  TK  uytit  uinu  Uitu/uilic  Trtft.  yjKH.vu(  aai^il*t  itiT</«9-«  J'njucy^t  Ktti  iroKXtf  una 
irilu»Ti  Kaj  ifUTi  Tiii.  unit,  no  Cojfuot  TK  /.cyn  5r«f<  /JUKKoliay .  If  this  had  not  />een  true, 
Celstis,  ivhn  waiitrd  tifither  malice,  uor  a  mil  to  oppose,  luoidd  certainly  have  de 
tectrd  thr  fallacy.  .Ind  'IVrtulliiui,  (Tk/.  .Ipologet  cap  2.>  )  appeals  to  it  for  thr 
proof  of  the  Christian  rrligion,  offering  to  lay  las  life  and  reputation  at  stake,  if  the 
Christians,  vlien  publicly  calUnj^  ujfon  God,  ttid  nnt  rure  those  vhi  -.rerr  fuusefted 
■r.'ith  devils. 
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Thus  we  have  considered  the  general  description  of  a  church, 
the  matter  and  form  thereof,  and  the  power  granted  them  of 
receiving  persons  into,  or  excluding  them  from  communion. 
Now  from  hence  we  may  infer, 

ist^  That  nearness  of  habitation,  how  much  soever  it  maj 
contribute  to  answer  some  ends  of  church-communion,  which 
cannot  be  attained  by  those  who  live  many  miles  distant  from 
€ach  other,  is  not  sufficient  to  constitute  persons  church-mem- 
bers, or  to  give  them  a  right  to  the  privileges  that  attend  such 
a  relation.  Parochial  churches  have  no  foundation  in  scripture, 
for  they  want  both  the  matter  and  form  of  a  church ;  nor  are 
they  any  other  than  a  human  constitution. 

2dli/  The  scripture  gives  no  account  of  the  church,  as  Na- 
tional or  Provincial ;  and  therefore,  though  persons  have  a  right 
to  manv  civil  privileges,  as  born  in  particular  nations,  or  pro- 
vinces, it  does  not  follow  from  thence,  that  they  are  professedly 
subjects  to  Christ,  or  united  together  in  the  bonds  of  the  gos- 
pel. Therefore  if  a  church,  that  styles  itself  National,  excludes 
persons  from  its  communion,  whether  it  be  for  real  or  suppo- 
sed crimes,  it  takes  away  that  right  which  it  had  no  power  to 
confer,  but  what  is  founded  on  the  laws  of  men,  which  are 
very  distinct  from  those  which  Christ  has  given  to  his  churches. 
And  this  leads  us, 

5.  To  consider  the  government  of  the  church,  by  those  offi- 
cers which  Christ  has  appointed  therein.  Tyranny  and  anarchy 
are  extremes,  inconsistent  with  the  good  of  civil  society,  and 
contrary  to  the  law  of  nature,  and  are  sufficiently  fenced  against 
by  the  government  which  Christ  has  established  in  his  church: 
he  has  appointed  officers  to  secure  the  peace  and  order  thereof, 
and  has  limited  their  power,  and  given  directions  that  concern 
the  exercise  thereof,  that  so  it  may  be  governed  without  op- 
pression, its  religious  rights  maintained,  the  glory  of  God,  and 
the  mutual  edification  of  its  members  hereby  promoted. 

We  have  already  considered  those  extraordinary  officers 
which  Christ  set  over  the  gospel-church,  when  it  was  first  con- 
stituted, namely,  the  apostles  and  evangelists :  (a)  But,  besides 


(o)  "  Tlie  A7ri5c«xcc  is  an  extraordinary  ambassador  of  Christ.  He  was  commis- 
sioned for  extiaordinary  purposes.  Like  the  generals  of  a  victorious  army,  the 
apostles  exercised,  m  the  name  of  their  King,  authority  throughout  all  parts  of 
the  vanquished  empire,  until  the  regular  magistracy  was  organized  and  fullj  set- 
tled. Thev  have  no  successors  in  this  respect.  The  presbyter  is  fully  competent 
to  all  ordinary  admm.stratidns.  In  relation  to  such  cases,  the  apostles  them- 
selves are  no  more  ihj.n  presbyters.  1  Pet.  v.  1. 

Chuich  government  is  subordinate  to  evangelic  doctrine.  Tlie  power  given  to 
the  apostles,  was  intended  solely  for  sui)serviency  to  their  preaching.  2  Cor.  xiii. 
8.  Teaching  is  the  highest  dignity  in  the  church,  because  it  is  tlie  most  useful  and 
laborious  service.  Preaching  was  the  principal  work  of  the  ajjostles.  The  ambi- 
tion of  prelates  has  inverted  this  divine  order    Preaching  is  the  meanest  service 
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these,  there  are  others  which  he  has  given  to  his  chiirches;  aod 
these  either  such  as  are  appointed  to  bear  rule,  more  especiallv, 
in  what  resp.ects  the  promoting  their  faith  and  order,  who  are 
styled  Pastors  and  Elders ;  oi  others,  who  have  the  oversight 
of  the  secular  affairs  of  the  church,  iuid  the  trust  of  providitig 
for  the  necessities  of  the  poor  committed  to  them,  who  are 
called  Deacons. 

Concerning  the  former  of  these,  to  wit.  Pastors  and  Elders, 
we  often  read  of  them  in  the  New  Testament :  nevertheless, 
all  are  not  agreed  in  their  sentiments,  as  to  one  particular  re- 
lating hereunto,  na:nely,  whether  the  Elders  spoken  of  in  scrip- 
ture are  distinct  officers  from  Pastors ;  or,  whether  Christ  ha» 
appointed  two  sorts  of  them,  to  wit,  preaching  and  ruling  El- 
ders t  Some  think  the  apostle  distinguishes  between  them,  when 


in  »hc  popish  and  episcopal  churches.  It  is  merely  subsen'ient  to  the  govani- 
nieiit  ol'b.shops  and  of  popes.  The  biihops  exalt  the  mean  above  tlie  end.  Go- 
vernment is,  with  them,  the  principal  part  of  religion.  To  be  in  power  is  mor^; 
dignified  than  to  edjfv . 

Apostolic  authority  \va,s  founded  upon  apostolic  gifts.  God  was  the  author  of 
botii,  and  both  were  subservient  to  teaching.  None  can  pretend  to  a  succession 
of  apostolic  power,  without  a  sncox'ssion  of  the  gifts  which  qualified  tor  it. 

The  evangelists  were  extraordinary  ministers.  As.  ordained  presbyters,  they 
exercised  the  ordinary  power  of  the  pa.stor.  1  'I'im.  iv.  14.  'I'heir  pnncipal  work 
was  teaching,  and  organizing  churclies,  by  apostolic  direction.  The  ordinary 
ministers  st(xjd  in  need  of  this  a.ssistunce.  'I'hey  liad  not,  as  yet,  the  New  Testa- 
ment revelation  in  writing.  The  evangelists,  m  part,  supplied  this  defect.  Timo- 
thy would  have  been,  to  the  churches  which  he  visited,  what  the  epistles  sent  to 
him  by  Paul,  are  to  us — a  directory  upon  which  we  may  depend. 

ET/trjtoTcc  lb  a  name  of  office.  It  is  borrowed  from  tlie  synagogue  |fn,  (Cha- 
',an,  overseer.)  .Miumonides  de  Sunhed.  Cap.  4.  describes  him,  as  "  the  pi-esbvter 
who  labours  in  word  ami  doctrine."  IJishop  and  presbyter,  or,  as  our  traiisla- 
uon  sometimes  reads,  overseers  and  ciders,  ai-e  dirterent  napies  of  the  same  offi- 
cer. Acts  XX.  17 — 28.  Presbyter  is  expressive  of  the  autliority,  and  episcopos,  of 
the  dutj,  of  the  pastor. 

The  angel  of  the  church  is  analogous  to  the  SELIIUEBUB  of  the  sjnagoguc. 
The  ^12^  T\'1\if  was  the  minister  whose  oflfice  it  was  publicly  to  read  and  explain 
the  law  «n<l  the  prophets.  The  duties  of  the  christi^in  minister  mav  be  kni>mi, 
by  the  names  given  to  him  in  the  scriptures.  The  names  which  ai-e  divinely  given 
to  men,  are  always  expressive  of  some  important  article  of  their  conduct  and 
rharacter.  Prcxhyter  is  a  term  of  power,  and  )>oints  out  therw/er;  pastor  pf)ints 
out  a  public  purveyor  of  spiritual  provisions  fur  tixi  church;  bishop,  the  spiritual 
inspector  of  the  state  of  the  congregation  ;  teitc/ier,  the  public  j;)«rj/c/or  of  the 
congregation  ;  and  iingel,  tlie  nu:»seJiger  ol  God  to  men.  All  these  characters  unite 
in  the  minister  of  the  gospel.  Hy  each  of  tliese  names  is  he  known  in  the  scrip- 
ture.*. 

Aiaxwicf,  antl  its  parent  Greek  verb,  arc  derival  fiom  the  Hebrew  \T^D,  to  minis- 
ter. Uiaconos,  is  one  ivho  rrnjers  a  service.  It  is  applied,  in  the  New  'I'estament 
to  the  Redeemer  hlnisell.  Horn.  xv.  8. —  To  any  religimis  worshipper.  John  xu.  J6. 
— To  women  useful  in  ivligious  concem.s.  Rom.  .vvi.  1. — To  civil  rulers.  Rom. 
xiii.  4. — To  all  mini.>ilers  of  religion,  whether  e.xtraordinary  as  apostles,  or  onli- 
nary  pa.stors.  1  (jor.  lii.  5.  Acts  i.  14.  Col.  i.  7. 

Every  person,  public  or  private,  male  or  female,  who  renders  any  service  to  ano- 
ther, is  a  tiencon.  lint,  besides  this  g-nrnd  use  of  the  woixl,  it  is' a  lettn  of'o^re, 
in  tlie  churcli  "  M'Ltop's  F.r«;L.  C*T. 
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he  says,  Let  the  elders  that'ride  well  he  counted  tvorthxj  of  dou- 
ble honour^  especialiy  those  who  labour  in  the  "word  and  doctrine^ 
1  Tim.  V.  17.  the  double  honour  here  intended  seems  to  be  not 
only  civil  respect,  but  maintenance,  as  appears  from  the  follow- 
ing words,  Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the 
corn;  and  the  labourer  is  zvorthy  of  his  reward.  Now  these 
suppose  that  this  maintenance  belongs  only  to  such  as  labour  in 
7uord  and  doctrine^  and  not  to  those  other  Elders,  who  are  said 
to  rule  well;  therefore  there  are  elders  that  rule  well,  distinct 
from  those  that  labour  in  ivord  and  doctrine. 

Others,  indeed,  think,  that  the  apostle,  in  this  text  speaks 
only  of  the  latter  sort,  and  then  the  stress  of  his  argument  is 
laid  principally  on  the  word  Labouring,  q.  d.  Let  every  one 
who  preaches  the  gospel,  and  presides  over  the  church,  have 
that  honour  conferred  on  him  that  is  his  due ;  but  let  this  be 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  pains  and  diligence  that  he  expresses 
for  the  church's  edification. 

Nevertheless,  1  cannot  but  think,  since  it  is  agreeable  to  the 
Jaws  of  society,  and  not  in  the  least  repugnant  to  any  thing  we 
read,  in  scripture,  concerning  the  office  of  an  Elder,  that,  in 
case  of  emergency,  when  the  necessity  of  the  church  requires 
it,  or  when  the  work  of  preaching  and  ruling  is  too  much  for  a 
Pastor,  the  church  being  very  numerous,  it  is  advisable  that 
some  should  be  chosen  from  among  themselves  to  assist  him 
in  managing  the  affairs  of  government  and  performing  some 
branches  of  his  office,  distinct  from  that  of  preaching,  which 
these  are  not  called  to  do,  as  not  being  qualified  for  it :  these 
are  helpers  or  assistants  in  government ;  and  their  office  may 
have  in  it  a  very  great  expediency,  as  in  the  multitude  of  coun- 
sellers  there  is  safety,  and  the  direction  and  advice  of  those 
who  are  men  of  prudence  and  esteem  in  the  church,  will  be 
very  conducive  to  maintain  its  peace  and  order :  but  I  cannot 
think  that  this  office  is  necessary  in  smaller  churches,  in  which 
the  Pastors  need  not  their  assistance.  And  this  leads  us  to  speak 
concerning  the  office  of  a  Pastor,  which  consists  of  two  bran- 
ches, namely,  preaching  the  word,  and  administring  the  sacra- 
ments on  the  one  hand ;  and  performing  the  office  of  a  ruling 
Elder  on  the  other. 

1*^,  We  may  consider  him  as  qualified  and  called  to  preach 
the  gospel.  This  is  an  honourable  and  important  work,  and  has 
always  been  reckoned  so,  by  those  who  have  had  any  concern 
for  the  promoting  the  glory  of  God  in  the  world.  The  apostle 
Paul  was  very  thankful  to  Christ  that  he  conferred  this  honour 
upon  him,  or,  as  he  expresses  it,  that  he  counted  him  faithful 
and  put  him  into  the  ministry,  chap.  i.  12.  and  elsewhere  he 
concludes,  that  it  is  necessary,  that  they,  who  engage  in  this 
work,  be  sent  by  God;  Ifo'U)  shall  they  preach  except  they  bt; 
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%entP  Rom.  x.  15.  This  is  a  necessary  pre-requisite  to  the 
pastoral-office,  as  much  as  speech  is  necessary  to  an  orator,  or 
conduct  to  a  governor  :  nevertheless,  a  person  may  be  employ- 
ed, in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  who  is  not  a  pastor ;  these  may 
be  reckoned,  if  they  discharge  the  work  they  are  called  to, 
faithfully,  a  blessing  to  the  world,  and  a  valuable  part  of  the 
church's  treasure  ;  yet  considered  as  distinct  from  Pastors,  they 
are  not  reckoned  among  its  ofilcers.  This  is  a  subject  that  very 
well  deserves  our  consideration :  but,  inasmuch  as  we  have  an 
account  elsewhere  *  of  the  qualifications  and  call  of  ministers 
to  preach  the  gospel,  and  the  manner  in  which  this  is  to  be  done, 
we  pass  it  over,  at  present,  and  proceed, 

2  J/iy,  To  consider  a  minister,  as  invested  in  the  pastoral  of- 
fice, and  so  related  to  a  particular  church.  The  characters  by 
which  such,  who  are  called  to  it,  are  described,  in  the  New 
Testament,  besides  that  of  a  Pastor,  are  a  Bishop  or  Overseer, 
a  Prebbyter  or  Elder,  who  labours  in  word  and  doctrine. 

The  world,  it  is  certain,  is  very  much  divided  in  their  senti- 
ments about  this  matter,  some  concluding  that  a  Bishop  is  not 
only  distinct  from,  but  superior,  both  in  order  and  degree  to 
those  -who  are  styled  Presbjters  or  Elders ;  whereas,  others 
think,  that  there  is  cither  no  diiTcrencc  between  them,  or,  at 
least,  that  it  is  not  so  great,  as  that  they  should  be  reckoned 
distinct  officers  in  a  church.  The  account  we  have,  in  scrip- 
ture, of  this  matter  seems  to  be  somewhat  different  from  what 
were  the  sentiments  of  the  church  in  following  ages.  Some- 
limes  we  read  of  several  Bishopy  in  one  church  :  thus  the  apos- 
tle, writiDg  to  the  churcli  at  Philippi,  directs  his  epistle  to  the 
Bishops  and  Deacons,  Phil.  i.  1.  and  elsewhere  he  seems  to  call 
the  same  persons  Bishojjs  and  Elders,  or  Presbyters;  for  it  is 
said,  that  he  sent  to  Ephesus,  ufui  called  together  the  Elders  oj 
the  churchy  Acts  xx.  17.  and  advises  thtrn  to  take  heed  to  them- 
selves^ and  to  all  the Jloek  over  xvhojn  the  Holy  Ghost  had  viade 
them  Overseers^  or  Bishops,  ver.  28.  and,  at  another  time,  he 
charges  I'itus  to  ordain  chL-rs^ov  Prt  sl))ters,  in  every  cit if ;  and 
then  gives  the  character  of  those  whom  he  was  to  ordain,  bid- 
ding him  take  care  tliat  they  were  blameless,  and  had  other 
qualificatiDnt-,  necessary  for  this  office  ;  and,  in  assigning  a  rea- 
son for  this,  he  adds.  For  a  Bishop  mristle  blameless^  &c.  where, 
it  is  plain,  the  word  Elder  and  Bishop  are  indifferently  used 
by  him,  as  respecting  the  same  person.  And  the  apostle  Peter 
1  Pet.  v.  1.  addresses  himself  to  the  Elders  of  the  churches,  to 
whom  he  writes,  styling  himself  an  Elder  togethir  with  them;  \ 
and,  besides  this,  a  xvitness  of  (he  siiff\rings  of  Christ,  which 
was  his  character,  as  an  apostle.  And  he. exhorts  thtm  to  per- 
form the  office  of  Bishops,  or  Overseers,  \  as  the  word,  which 
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we  render  Takhtg  the  Oversight^  signifies ;  from  wh^ce  it  is 
evident,  that  Elders  ar^d  Presbyters  had  the  character  of 
Bishops,  from  the  work  they  were  to  pei-form. 

Moreover,  that  venerable  assembly,  that  met  at  Jerusalem, 
to  discuss  an  important  question  brought  before  them  by  Pawl 
and  Barnabas,  is  said  to  consist  of  the  Apostles  and  Elders, 
Acts  XV.  6.  Now,  if  Bishops  had  been,  not  only  distinct  from, 
but  a  superior  order  to  that  of  Elders,  they  would  have  been 
here  mentioned  as  such,  and„doubtless,  have  met  together  with 
them  ;  but  it  seeiiis  probable  that  they  are  included  in  the  gene- 
ral character  of  Elders.  Some  think,  that  the  same  persons  arc 
called  Bishops,  because  they  had  the  oversight  of  their  respec- 
tive churches;  and  Elders,  because  they  were  qualified  for  this 
work,  by  that  ago  and  experience  which  they  had,  for  the  most 
part  arrived  to;  as  the  word  Elder  signifies  not  only  one  that 
is  invested  in  an  office,*  but  one  who,  by  reason  of  his  age, 
and  that  wisdom  that  often  attends  it,  is  fitted  to  discharge  it, 
1  Tim.  V.  1. 

We  read  nothing  in  scripture,  of  Diocesan  churches,  or 
Bishops  over  them,  how  much  soever  this  was  pleaded  for  m 
many  following  ages ;  and  they,  who  maintain  this  argument, 
generally  have  recourse  to  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  and 
ehurch-historians,  which,  were  the  proofs,  taken  from  thence, 
more  strong  and  conclusive  than  they  are,  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  support  the  divine  right  thereof.  I  shall  not  enlarge  on 
this  particular  branch  of  the  controversy,  inasmuch  as  it  has 
been  handled  with  a  great  deal  of  learning  and  judgment,  by 
many  others, |  who  refer  to  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
three  first  centuries,  to  prove  that  churches  were  no  larger  in 
those  times  than  one  person  could  have  the  oversight  of,  and 
that  these  chose  their  own  Bishops.  Some  think,  indeed,  that 
there  is  ground  to  conclude,  from  what  we  find  in  the  writings 
of  Ignatius,  TertuUian,  Cyprian,  and  other  Fathers  in  these 
ages,  that  there  was  a  superiority  of  Bishops  to  Presbyters,  at 
least,  in  degree,  though  not  in  order ;  and  that  the  Presbyter 
performed  all  the  branches  of  that  work,  that  properly  belonged 
to  Bishops,  only  with  this  difference,  that  it  was  done  with  their 
leave,  or  by  their  order,  or  in  their  absence ;  and  there  being 
several  Elders  in  the  same  church,  when  a  Bishop  died,  one  of 
those  were  ready  to  succeed  him  in  that  office. 

Some,  indeed,  speak  of  the  church  as  Parochial,  and  contra- 
distinguished from  Diocesan ;  but,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not 
appear,  by  their  v/rilings,  that  these  Parochial  churches  had 

•  Le^atus. 

f  See  Calder-niood  Altar.  Dam^x.  Jameson's  fundamentals  of  the  Jderarchy  eu\ 
anrined;  Forrester's  hierarchical  bishop's  claim,  &c.  and  Clarkson's  no  evidence  Jm 
JioL'^cn?^  churches  ■  and  his  diicesan  cl.urahe^  7.5.'  ■'tet  -fhcovevd.  &r 
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any  Other  bond  of  union,  but  nearaess  of  habitation,  I  cannot 
so  readily  conclude,  that  their  church-state  depended  princi- 
pally on  this  political  circumstance ;  but  rather  that  Christians 
thought  it  most  convenient  for  such  to  enter  into  a  church-rela- 
tion, who,  by  reason  of  the  nearness  of  their  situation  to  each 
other,  could  better  perform  the  duties  that  were  incumbent  on 
thera,  pursuant  hereunto. 

But,  notwithstanding-  this,  it  appears  froui  several  things  oc- 
casionally mentioned  by  the  Fathers,  that  the  church  admitted 
none  into  its  conununion,  but  those  whom  they  judged  quali- 
fied for  it,  and  that  not  only  by  understanding  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  but  by  a  conversation  becoming  their  profession 
thereof;  and  it  was  a  considerable  time  that  they  remained  in 
a  state  of  probation,  being  admitted  to  attend  on  the  prayers 
and  instructions  of  the  church,  but  ordered  to  withdraw  btFore 
the  Lord's  supper  was  administered  :  these  are  sometimes  call- 
ed Hearers  by  Cyprian ;  at  other  times.  Candidates,  but  most 
commonly  Catechumens.  And  there  'were  persons  appointed 
not  only  to  instruct  them  but  to  examine  what  proficiency  they 
made  in  religion,  in  order  to  their  being  received  into  the 
church.  In  this  state  of  trial  they  continued  generally  two  or 
three  vears  *;  such  care  they  took  that  persons  might  not  de- 
ceive themselves,  and  the  church,  by  joining  in  communion 
with  it,  without  having  those  qualifications  that  are  necessary 
thereunto.  This  is  very  different  from  paiochial  churches,  as 
understood  and  defended  by  many  in  our  day.  Therefore 
when  churches  were  calle^l  parishes,  in  the  three  first  centuries, 
it  was  only  a  circumstantial  description  thereof. 

In  every  one  of  these  churches  there  was  one  who  was  call- 
ed a  bishop,  or  overseer,  with  a  convenient  ntunber  of  elders 
or  presbyters;  and  it  is  observed,  by  that  learned  writer 
but  now  referred  to,  that  these  churches,  at  first,  were  com- 
paratively small,  and  not  exceeding  the  limits  of  the  city,  oi 
village,  in  which  they  were  situate,  each  of  which  was  under 
the  care,  or  oversight,  of  its  respective  pastor,  or  bishop. 

This  was  the  state  of  the  church,  more  especially,  in  the 
three  first  centuries  :  but,  if  we  descend  a  little  lower  to  the 
fourth  centurv,  we  shall  find  that  the  government  thereof  was 
ver}'  much  altered,  when  it  arrived  to  a  peaceable  and  fl(»ur- 
ishing  state;  then,  indeed,  the  bishops  had  the  oversight  of 
of  larger  diocesses,  than  they  had  before,  which  proceeded 
from  the  aspiring  temper    of  particular  persons -j,  who  were^ 

•  See  C'larknon'i  pnnulive  e/'itcopari/,  chop  7-  i»i  which  he  observes,  that  it  •»«* 
decreed,  by  some  couitcila,  that  t/iry  nhouUI  cotilinur  in  thii  slate  ofprobatio)»,at  least, 
two  or  three  years  ,■  ami  that  .iiif^uslin  contimird  tn  long  a  Catechumen,  lU  ap/ic<fr.i 
from  the  account  that  Futlu-r  ^ivfe  of  his  at;,-,  tvhen  cotiverted  tn  Christianity,  Mini 
aftet-wurds  recrivrd  into  the  church  hy  ^Ivihroie. 
.    \   See /'yimiliir  F.pirrofinr,,,  I'age  1^—197 
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not  content  till  they  had  added  some  neighbouring  parishes  t« 
their  own,  and  so  their  churches  became  very  large,  till  they 
extended  themselves  over  whole  provinces.  But  even  this 
was  complained  of  by  some,  as  an  abuse ;  which  .occasioned 
Chrysostom  so  frequently  to  insist  on  the  inconvenience  of  bish- 
ops having  churches  too  large  for  them  to  take  the  oversight 
of,  and  not  so  much  regarding  the  qualifications  as  the  num- 
ber of  those  over  whom  they  presided ;  and  he  signifies  his 
earnest  desire,  that  those  under  his  care  might  rather  excel  in 
piety,  than  in  number,  as  it  would  be  an  expedient  foi-  his  bet- 
ter discharging  the  work  committed  to  him  *. 

Thus  concerning  the  character  and  distinction  of  the  pastors 
of  churches,  together  with  the  form  of  the  church  in  the  first 
ages  of  Christianity ;  and  what  is  observed,  by  many,  concern- 
ing the  agreement  and  dilTerence  which  there  was  between  bi- 
shops and  presbyters  :  but  this  has  been  so  largely  insisted  on, 
by  many  who  have  written  on  both  sides  the  question,  and  the 
controvei-sy  turning  very  much  on  critical  remarks  made  on 
some  occasional  passages,  taken  out  of  the  writings  of  the  Fa- 
thers, without  recourse  to  scripture  ;  it  is  therefore  less  neces- 
sary, or  agreeable  to  our  present  design,  to  enlarge  on  that 
head  :  however,  we  may  observe,  that  some  of  those  who  have 
written  in  defence  of  Diocesan  Episcopacy,  have  been  forced 
to  acknowledge,  that  Jerom,  Augustin,  Ambrose,  Chrysos- 
tom, in  the  Fourth  Century ;  and,  in  some  following  ages, 
Sedulius,  Primatius,  Theodoret,  and  Theophylact,  have  all 
held  the  identity  of  both  name  and  order  of  bishops  and  pres- 
byters in  the  primitive  church  f.  Jerom,  in  particular,  is  more 
express  on  this  subject  than  any  of  them,  and  proves  it  from 
some  arguments  taken  from  scripture,  which  speak  of  the  dis- 
tinction thaft  there  was  between  them,  as  being  the  result  of 
those  divisions,  by  which  the  peace  and  order  of  the  church 
was  broken,  and  that  it  was  no  other  than  an  human  constitu- 
tion, (a)     This   opinion  of  Jerom  is  largely   defended  by  a 

*  See  Clarkson's  Primitive  Episcopacy,  chap.  8.  in  luhich  he  refers  to  several 
places,  in  the  turitivgs  of  that  excellent  Father,  to  the  same  purpose. 

f  See  Stillingfeet  Iren.  Page  276. 

(a)  "  More  than  fourteen  hundred  years  ago  the  superiority  of  the  Prelates  to 
Pre-sbyters  was  attacked,  in  the  most  direct  and  open  manner,  as  having  no  au- 
thority from  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  banner  of  opposition  was  raised  not  by 
a  mean  and  obscure  declaimer ;  but  by  a  most  consummate  'I'heolog'ian.  '•  By  one 
"  who,  in  the  judgment  of  Erasmus,  was,  without  controversy  by  far  the  most 
"  learned  and  most-  eloquent  of  all  the  Christians  ;  and  the  prince  of  Christian 
"  Divines."* — By  the  illustrious  Jerome.f 

•  We  qnote  the  words  of  one  who  was  assuredly  no  friend  to  our  cause,  vid.  Cave,  His.  Lift. 
Script:  Eccles.  p   171.  Ed    1720.  Fol. 

t  Prosper,  who  was  nearly  his  cotemporary,  calls  him  magister  mundi :  i.  e.  the  teacher  jV 
the  woiUI.    /i. 

i 
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learned  writer  *,  who  shews  that  it  is  agreeable  to  the  senti- 
ments of  other  Fathers,  who  lived  before  and  after  him.  Thus 

*   Fid.  Blondel.  ^pol.  pro  Sent.  Hieron. 

W  ■        ■"■•l   .-.-.-.  .-     .    -  ■         .   ■         ■.  ■  ■  .  ....      -  .  I.       ... 

Thus  he  lavs  down  both  docti-ine  and  fact  i-elative  to  the  government  of  the 
churchj  ill  his  commeiUarx'  on  I'ltus  i.  5. 

That  thou  iiho-uldest  ordain  Presbyter*  in  every  city,  as  I  had  appointed  thee.*'— 
"  What  sort  of  Presbyters  oiiglit  to  be  ordained  he  shows  afterwards, — If  any  b& 
*•  biatnelexs,  the  husband  of  one  -wife,  &.c.  and  then  adds,ybr  a  bishop  must  be  blame- 
"  less  as  the  sieiuard  of  God,  &c.  A  Presbyter,  therefore,  is  the  same  as  a  Bishop . 
"  and  before  there  were,  by  the  instigation  of  the  devil,  parties  in  religion ;  and  it 
"  was  said  among  different  people,  /  am  of  Paid,  and  I  of  JlpoUos,  and  I  of  Ce- 
"'  phns,  the  churches  were  governed  by  the  joint  counsel  of  the  Presbyters.  But 
"  afterwards,  when  every  one  accounted  tliose  whom  he  baptized  as  belonging 
"  to  liimself  and  not  to  Christ,  it  was  decreed  throughout  the  -whole  world,  that  one, 
"  chosen  from  among  tiie  Presbyters,  should  be  put  over  the  rest,  and  that  the 
"  whole  care  of  the  church  should  be  committed  to  him,  and  the  seeds  of  schisms 
'''  taken  away. 

"  Slioidd  any  one  tiiink  tliat  this  is  my  private  opinion,  and  not  the  doctrine  of 
"  the  scriptures,  let  him  read  the  words  of  the  apostles  in  his  epistle  to  the  Phi- 
"  lippians ;  '  Paul  and  Timotheus,  the  servants  of  Jesus  Clirist,  to  all  the  saints 
*'  in  Christ  Jesus  which  are  at  Philippi,  witii  the  bishops  and  deacons,'  &c.  Phi- 
"  lippi,  is  a  single  city  of  Macedonia ;  and  certainly  in  one  city  there  could  not 
"  be  eevcral  bishops  as  they  are  now  styled ;  but  as  the)',  at  that  time,  called  the 
"  verv  same  persons  bishops  v.iiom  they  called  Presbyters,  the  Apostle  has  spo- 
"  ken  without  distinction  of  bisliops  as  Presbyters. 

"  Should  this  matter  yet  appear  doubtful  to  any  one,  unless  it  be  proved  by  all 
"  additional  testimony  ;  it  is  v/rittcn  in  the  acts  of  the  Apostles,  that  when  Paul 
"  iiad  come  to  .Miletum,  he  sent  to  Eijliesus  and  called  tlie  Pi-esbyters  of  that 
"  church,  and  among  otlier  things  said  to  them, '  take  heed  to  yourselves  and  to 
'"  all  the  flock  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  hath  made  you  Bishops.'  'lake  particti- 
'•  iar  notice,  that  calling  the  PuESBYTEns  of  the  single  city  of  Ephesus,  he  after- 
"  wards  names  the  same  persons  Bishops."  After  furtlier  quotations  from  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  from  Peter,  he  proceeds:  "  Our  intention  in  these 
"  remarks  is  to  stiow  that,  among  the  ancients,  Presbyters  and  Bishops  loere  the 
*'  vr.nr  same.  But  that  nr  little  and  little,  that  the  plants  of  dissensions 
"  might  be  plucked  up,  the  wliole  concern  was  devolved  upon  an  individual.  As 
"  the  Presbyters,  therefore,  kxow  that  they  are  subjectetl,  by  the  ci'stom  of  thv. 
•  CHURCH,  to  him  who  is  set  over  them  ;  so  let  the  Bishops  know,  that  they  are 
'^'  greater  than  Presbyters  .mohe  bt  custom,  than  by  ant  rkal  appoistmeht  of 

"  CHH18T." 

•  "  Q;u  quails  Prenliyrer  debcat  orjinarl,  in  conscqiicntil)U3  rtisserens  hoc  ait :  Si  quia  est  sine 
criniinr,  uiiitis  nxoris  vir,"  ct  csetc:  :i :  |>ostr.i  ii.t'i  it.  "  Oportrt.  n.  Fpiscopum  sine  criininr  esse, 
tanqiMin  Oci  iliipensatorcm."  Itlrin  tsi  eryo  Ircshyter,  qui  ct  Episcopus,  et  antcqnAP)  diaioli 
■  ai(i»f(u.  studia  in  leli^ione  ficrent.  <rt  Uicerctui  in  populis:  "  F.go  sum  P;iuli.  ego  Apolli\  ego 
autem  Crphje:"  cvmmuni  Pr:st} t;'-crum  ccruilio  ecclefftt  >^hcrn;tb.intur.  PosCqu:<ni  vcro  unus- 
duisquc  ros.  qiins  b4|itlz.tverat,  suos  put  ib.tt  esse,  nnn  Christi :  in  tcto  orbe  iecretum  est.  ut  unut 
ae  Prethytcris  clectut  lupirpomntur  csteris.  ad  quern  omnis  tccUti^t  turn  pertinercl  ct  sthisni.v 
tarn  srmina  tollerentur.  Putrt  .i|iqiii<  iinnscri|<tur:iruin,  sed  iiostr,<iii,  esie  seiitenti.tin  Kpisiopum 
et  Pirshyteruin  ununi  esse;  et  alind  ei.itis,  aliud  -ite  nnmen  officii:  rele;;at  A|X)stoli  Hd  I'hilip- 
Ronses  vrrli.i  dicentis:  Paulus  et  'I  imotheus  strvt  Je^u  Christi,  oinniius  Sanctis  in  f.hristo 
.le»u,  qui  sunt  I'liilippii,  cum  Lpiscopi«  et  Di^jcoiiin.  I'ntti.i  \nWn  et  p.is.  et  rrliqua.  Pliilippi  una 
est  nrbs  M:iCfdoni»  rt  certe  in  um  livitate  plurea  ut  nuiicupantur.  Efiitccpi  etse  nan  poteranl. 
H^d  quia  eotiUni  Epn^aptt  il/c  tempore t\uo%  e<  Pre.thyttrot  :tppellahiJii,  pro^.rciea  indifterciiter  de 
Kpiscopis  i|i>;isi  Ur  Freil'Nti  i  is  ist  locuius.  Adhuc  h'K  .ilicui  vidcjtuf  anibi,nuiii,  nisi  alti-ro  tes- 
timonio  cnmprnbetur.  In  A>'tilius  .\|>ostiilnru<n  scripium  est,  qiiod  cum  venissct  Apostolus  Mile- 
tum. miserii  Lphrsiim,  ft  vncaverit  I'resliyttrrx  eitslesia;  rjusdrm,  quilms  poste:i  inter  CKlrra 
sit  locutut:  allifldilc  \oHt.  el  ctntti  giegi  in  quo  vot  SpiritUi  S'fnctui  posuit  Epitiopot.  p.itccre 
ecclesiitm  Domini  (ju  mi  ncauitivit  per  tijiguinejn  suum.  F.r  hoc  dilinentiu»  i  l>srrvat<-.  qin>  niodo 
uniut  civilittis  Kphe'i  f  rfjiv/ertj  vncms  |Mnii-a  ^rdcm  Epiicopei  dixerit  — HcV  proptrrea,  ut 
(Mienderenius  apud  leteret  eotdcm  luis*e  PrcbMeics  .|iio.  ct  K(  ikcopos.  P,:ul,ilim  vero.  iii  di>- 
sfnsinnum  pUntaria  evellrrenior.  .id  unum  oninein  srilicitudineni  esse  delatam.  -  Siv.ut  ergo  Pres- 
byter) S'  luiil  M  ex  ecclttia  icntueludine  ci.  q'li  '  i'li  pruitn^itui  fuerit,  esse  sul'iecms.  it;t  Eplscopi 
noverint  »e  iiuilit  eontuttudiiie  quam  diipotitioiiit  demiaicM  xeritati,  Presiiyterii  esse  m»jores. 
Bierimymi  Cctu  :  ni  Til:  I   1    vjp  Tin,   VI   p.  16j.»J.  ii.tini,  Pari/,  Jij3.  Ftl 
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concerning  a  pastor,  as  styled  a  bishop  or  presbyter ;  we  shall 
now  consider  him  as  invested  in  his  office,  whereby  he  becomes 
related  to  a  particular  church  of  Christ.  That  no  one  is  pas- 
He  pursues  the  same  argument,  with  great  point,  in  his  famous  Epistle  to 
Evagrius,  asserting  autl  proving  from  the  Scriptures,  that  in  the  beginning  and 
during  the  Apostles'  days,  a  Bishop  and  a  Presbyter  were  the  same  thing.  He 
then  goes  on  :  "  As  to  the  fact,  that  afterwards,  one  was  elkcted  to  preside 
"  over  tlie  rest,  this  was  done  as  a  remedy  against  schism  ;  lest  every  one  draw- 
"  ing  his  i)roselytes  to  himself,  should  rend  the  church  of  Christ.  For  even  at 
"  Alexandria,  from  the  Evahgelist  Mark  to  the  Bishops  Heraclas  and  Dionysius, 
"  the  Presbyters  always  chose  one  of  their  number,  placed  him  m  a  superior  sta- 
"  tion,  and  gave  him  the  title  of  Bish'op  :  in  the  same  manner  as  if  an  army  should 
"  MAKE  an  emperor ;  or  the  deacons  should  choose  from  among  themselves,  one 
"  whom  they  knew  to  be  particularly  active,  and  should  call  him  ahch-deacow. 
"  For,  excepting  ordination,  what  is  done  by  a  Bishop,  which  may  not  be  done  by 
"  a  Presbyter  ?  Nor  is  it  lo  be  supposed,  that  the  church  should  be  one  thing  at 
*'  Rome,  and  another  in  all  the  world  besides.  Both  France  and  Britain,  and  Af- 
"  rica,  and  Persia,  and  the  East,  and  India,  and  all  the  barbarous  nations  wor- 
"  ship  one  Christ,  observe  one  rule  of  truth.  If  you  demand  authority,  the  globe 
"  is  greater  than  a  city.  Wherever  a  Bishop  shall  be  found,  whethei'  at  Rome,  or 
"  Eugubium,  or  Constantinople,  or  Rhegium,  or  Alexandria,  or  Tanis,  he  has 
"  the  same  pretensions,  the  same  priesthood."* 

Here  is  an  account  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  Episcopacy,  by  a  Father  whom 
the  Episcopalians  themselves  admit  to  have  been  the  most  able  and  learned  man 
of  his  age ;  and  how  contradictory  it  is  to  their  own  account,  the  reader  will  be 
at  no  loss  to  perceive,  when  he  shall  have  followed  us  through  an  analysis  of  it.s 
several  parts. 

1.  Jerome  expressly  denies  the  superiority  of  Bishops  to  Presbyters,  by  divine 
right.  To  prove  his  assertion  on  this  head,  he  goes  directly  to  the  scriptures ;  and 
argues,  as  the  advocates  of  parity  do,  from  the  interchangeable  titles  of  Bishop 
and  Presbyters ;  from  the  directions  given  to  them  v/ithout  the  least  intimation 
of  difference  in  their  authority ;  and  from  the  po-wers  of  Presbyters,  undisputed 
in  his  day. 

2.  Jerome  states  it  as  an  historical  fact,  that,  in  the  original  constitution  of  the 
church,  before  the  devil  had  as  mucli  influence  as  he  acquired  afterwards,  the 
churches  -were  governed  by  the  joint  counsels  of  the  Presbyters. 

3.  Jerome  states  it  as  an  historical  fact,  that  this  government  of  the  churches, 
by  Presbyters  alone,  continued  until,  for  the  avoiding  of  scandalous  quarrels  and 
schisms,  it  was  thouglit  expedient  to  alter  it.  "  Jfter-wards,"  says  he,  "  when 
"  every  one  accountetl  those  whom  he  bapuzed  as  belonging  to  himself,  and  not 
"  to  Christ,  it  was  decreed  'hroughout  tlie  -whole  •world,  that  one,  chosen  from  among 
"  the  Presbyters,  should  be  put  over  the  rest,  and  that  the  whole  care  of  the 
*'  church  should  be  committed  to  him." 

"*.  Jehomb  states  it  as  an  historical  fact,  that  this  change  in  the  government  of 
the  chui'ch — this  creation  of  a  superior  order  of  ministers,  took  place,  not  at  once, 
but  by  degrees — "  Paulatim"  says  he,  "  by  little  and  little."  The  precise  date  on 
which  this  innovation  upon  prim.itive  order  commenced,  he  does  not  mention ;  but 
he  says  positively,  that  it  did  not  take  place  till  the  factious  spirit  of  the  Corin- 
thians had  spread  itself  in  different  countries,  to  an  alarming  extent.  "  Inpopitlis" 
is  his  expression.  Assuredly,  this  was  not  the  work  of  a  day.  It  had  not  been  ac- 

•  Qiiod  autem  xio^tcA  itn^u  electus  est,  <\m  cseteris  praeponc-retur,  in  schismatis  i-emedium  fac- 
tum est :  ne  unusquisque  ad  se  trahens  Christi  Ecclesiani  rumperct.  Nam  et  Alexandria;  a  Mar- 
co Evangelista  u.sque  kA  Heraclam  &  Dionysiuin  Episcopos,  presbyteri  seviperunum  ex  se  electvm. 
in  excel.iiori  ?radu  cotlocatwn  Episcopum  nonihtabant :  quo  inodosi  exercitus  imperatoiem  facial; 
aut  diaconi  eligant  de  se,  quern  industriuin  noverint  &  archidiaconum  vucent.  Sini d  en\m  facit. 
exc^pta  ordinitinne,  Episccpui,  quod  presbyter  nin  facial  ?  Nee  altera  Romanae  urbis  Ecclesia, 
altera  totius  orbis  existimanda  est  Et  (Jailia;,  &  Brittania;,  &  Atr.ca.  &  Persis,  (a  Oriens,  Sc 
India,  &  omnes  barbarse  nationrs  iinum  Christum  udoraiit,  unani  observant  regulam  veritatis.  Si 
auctoritas  qjaeritur,  orbis  msjor  est  urbe.  Ubicumque  t'uerit  Episcopus.  sive  Rom:e,sive  EuKubii. 
sive  Constantinopo'.i,  sive  Hhe^'i-  'iive  Alexandrian,  sive  Tanis;  ejusdeni  meriti:  eiusdem  &  S3 
cerdotii.  Hiercn.  0pp.  T.  II.  \\  621. 
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tor  of  the  catholic  church,  has  been  observed,  under  a  fore- 
going head*,  wherein  we  shewed,  that  the  chuixh,  when  sty- 
led catholic,  is  not  to  be  reckoned  the  seat  of  government;  and 
therefore  we  must  consider  a  pastor  as  presiding  over  a  parti- 
cular church;  and,  in  order  hereunto,  it  is  necessary  that  he 
should  be  called,  or  chosen,  to  take  the  oversight  of  it,  on  their 
part,  and  comply  with  the  invitation  on  his  own,  and,  after 
that  be  solemnly  invested  in,  or  set  apart,  to  this  office. 

(1.)  We  are  to  consider  what  more  especially  respects  the 
church,  who  have  a  right  to  choose,  or  call  those,  who  are 
qualified  for  the  work,  to  engage  in   this  service,  and  to  per- 

•  Set  Page  522,  ante-  Some,  indeed,  choose  to  say,  (hat  persons  that  stand  more 
immediately  related  to  their  respective  chvvches,  are  pastors  in  the  catholic  church, 
though  not  oi  it ;  which,  if  the  ivords  he  rightly  nvderstood,  does  not  militate  against 
-chat  iL-c  assert.  O  irau  J't  o  ttoi/jliiv  i</]iv  mu  ok  frco,S<tiu.  ajcohou^ult.  Ijjnat.  epist.  ad 
VhiUA.  p.  42 

eomplisbed  when  the  upostolic  epistles  were  written,  because  Jerome  appeals  to 
these  for  proof  that  tlie  churches  wu-rc  then  g-overned  by  the  joint  counsels  of 
Presbyters ;  and  it  is  incredible  that  such  ruinous  dissensions,  had  they  existed, 
should  not  have  been  noticed  in  letters  to  others  beside  the  Corinthians.  The 
flisease  indeed,  was  of  a  nature  to  spread  rapidly ;  but  still  it  must  have  time  to 
travel.  With  all  the  zeal  of  Satan  himself,  and  of  a  iiarcel  of  wicked  or  foolish 
clergymen  to  help  Lim,  it  could  not  march  from  people  to  people,  and  clime  to 
clime,  but  in  a  couri;e  of  years.  If  EpiscopHcy  was  the  apostolic  cure  for  schism, 
the  contagion  jnust  have  smitten  the  nations  like  a  flash  of  lightning'.  This  would 
have  been  quite  as  extraordinaiy  as  an  instantaneous  change  of  government : — 
No :  ihc  progress  of  the  mischief  was  gradual,  and  so,  according  to  Jeromf , 
was  the  progress  of  the  remedy  which  the  wisdom  of  the  times  devisc«l.*  We 
agree  with  them,  who  think  that  the  experiment  introduced  more  evil  than  it 
hanibhcd. 

5.  Jerome  states  as  historical  facts,  that  the  elevation  of  one  Presbyter  over  the 
others,  was  a  human  contrivance  ;  was  not  imposed  by  authority,  but  crept  in  by 
custom; — and  that  the  Presbjtt-rs  of  his  day,  k-nev  this  very  well,  .is,  therefore, 
says  he,  the  Presbyters  k^ow  that  they  are  svbjected  to  their  superior  by  crsTOM  ; 
so  let  the  bishops  hno-o!  that  they  are  above  the  Presbyters,  rather  by  the  custom  ok 
THE  I'Hi'HCH,  than  by  tlie  Lorcfs  appointment. 

f).  jKnoME  states  it  as  an  historical  fact,  that  the  first  bishops  were  made  by 
the  Presbyters  themselves:  and  consetiuently  they  could  neither  iiave,  nor  com- 
municate any  authority  above  that  of  Presbj  tcrs.  "  JSftenrard.s,'''  savs  he,  "  to 
"  prevent  scliism,  one  was  elected  to  preside  over  the  rest."  Klectcd  and  comrais 
.sioned  by  whom  ?  Ry  the  Presbyters :  for  he  immediately  gives  you  a  broad  fact 
which  it  is  impossible  to  explain  away.  "  At  Alexandria,"  he  tells  you,  "  from 
"  tlie  evangelist  Mark  to  the  Bishops  Mcraclas  and  Dionysius,"  i.e.  till  about  tlic 
middle  of  the  third  century,  "  the  Prcbbyters  al-ways  chose  one  of  their  number, 
"  ptiired  him  in  a  stiperior  station,  and  gave  him  the  title  of  Bishop." 

CiinisTnx"s  .Maoazi5X. 

•  Our  ojpiioiieriti.  who  contend  that  nothing  c  .n  be  concludwl  from  the  proniiscuous  a»«  of  thr 
<cripiunil  tilUs  ol  oilier,  are  ytt  coiii)jcilcd  m  ackiiowUdKc  lh;it  Bislup  and  Prcihyter  were  <ij- 
urnjiirclt  %e)>:irxt\:)\  :uid  r«trict«l,  the  lormrr  (>t!:f  superior,  and  ihe  L.ttcr  to  the  inferior  ortlfi 
of  niiiil5ier\.  Wr  v,riii|d  a«k  tliem  iiihcn  atid  -wfr.  thi«  wat  done  .'  It  it  was  not  nrcr«9;>ry  to  di«- 
liliKuish  these  offit.ci'.  !>>  Ji'c^iiic  titlei  in  t!ir  ..|.uMlr^'  day,  wh.it  necessity  wa»  th.  r«  fcr  such  :i 
Uiitinrtiun  afrerwriiris  '  'U'-  chur.h  might  h.ivc  K"ne  on.  .is  }he  )>e.  an.  to  thi^  vetv  hour  ;  ami 
what  uou'd  hare  I  -cii  ')i-  hum  ?  Nav,  rhef  '^lat  a  neceisity  for  the  distinctinn  :  and  Jerome 
liai;  bluWM  llir  seciri.  V> 'i' ri  c.nr  o(  tlic  Kru'.virrs  was  set  over  the  heads  of  the  others,  tfierr 
was  a  rx  TV  iifficer  and  he  waiittrd  a  name.  So  ihry  appropriated  the  term  Biihop  to  him  ;  and  thou 
uvoiricd  the  odium  of  ir.ienlii  ,•  a  title  iinki>u\vii  to  the  scripture.  The  people,  im  douht,  '-ttr 
tokl  that  there  was  no  raatrrial  alteration  in  lf«e  ncriptural  order;  and  hcari:i[;  rclhinjt  but  a 
name  to  which  thi-v  had  3lw3\  t  been  .ictuitonied,  they  were  the  lew  !«tattlrd« 
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form  the  two  branches  of  the  pastoral  office,  namely,  instruct- 
ing and  governing.  This  is  not  only  agreeable  to  the  laws  of 
society,  but  is  plainly  contained  in  scripture,  and  appears  to 
have  been  the  sentiment  and  practice  of  the  church,  in  the  three 
first  centuries  thereof.  The  church's  power  of  choosing  their 
own  officers,  is  sufficiently  evident  from  scripture.  If  there 
were  any  exception  hereunto,  it  must  be  in  those  instances  in 
which  there  was  an  extraordinary  hand  of  providence  in  the 
appointment  of  officers  over  them;  but,  even  then,  God  some- 
times referred  the  matter  to  their  own  choice  :  thus,  when  Mo- 
ses made  several  persons  rulers  over  Israel,  to  bear  a  part  of 
the  burden,  which  before  was  wholly  laid  on  him,  he  refers 
this  to  their  own  election,  when  he  says.  Take  ye  wise  men^ 
and  understandings  and  knozvn  among  your  tribes,  and  I  will 
make  them  rulers  over  you,  Deut.  i.  13.  And  in  the  gospel- 
church,  which,  at  first,  consisted  of  about  an  hu7idred and  tzven- 
tif  members.  Acts  i.  15.  when  an  apostle  was  to  be  chosen  to 
succeed  Judas,  they  appointed  txvo  owt  of  their  number,  and 
prayed,  that  God  would  signify  which  of  them  he  had  chosen  ; 
and,  when  they  had  given  forth  their  lots,  the  lot  fell  upon  Mat- 
thias, and  he  was  numbered  with  the  eleven  apostles,  ver.  23. 
so  we  render  the  words :  but  if  they  had  been  rendered,  he 
was  numbered  among  the  eleven  apostles,  by  common  suffrage 
or  vote,  it  would  have  been  more  expressive  of  the  sense  there- 
of*. Soon  after  this,  we  read  of  the  choice  of  other  officers, 
to  wit,  deacons  in  the  church,  chap.  vi.  3.  and  the  apostles 
say  to  them.  Look  ye  out  among  you  seven  men,  whom  ye  may 
appoint  over  this  business.  And  afterwards,  in  their  appoint- 
ing elders,  or  pastors,  over  particular  churches,  we  read  of 
their  choosing  them  by  vote  or  suffrage  :  thus  it  is  said,  in  Acts 
xiv.  23.  When  they  had  ordained,  them  elders  in  every  church  / 
so  we  translate  the  words  f ;  but  they  might  be  better  render- 
ed. When  they  had  chosen  elders  in  every  church  by  lifting  up 
of  the  hand.  This  was,  and  is,  at  this  day,  a  common  mode 
of  electing  persons,  either  to  civil  or  religious  offices,  (a)  And 

*  Su'3/«*Ts4n?(j-3'j)  fj.iTdi  <Tm  svJacat  et7rc;o\eev,  -which  Be:a  renders,  Communibus 
oakulis  allectus  est  cum  uiidecem  Apostolis. 

■|"  Xez/joTovhT  a.v%;  :tvroi;  Trpia-^jTipx;  hat  iKtcKyis-tav,  Cum  ipsi  per  suffragia  creassent 
per  singulas  ecclesias  Presbyteros.  The  learned  Br.  Owen,  in  his  True  Mature 
of  a  Gospel-church,  &c.  Pac^e  68 — 71.  proves  that  the  -word  ^apoToviM,  in  several 
Greek  -writers,  is  used  to  sig/nfij  the  choice  of  a  person  to  office  by  suffrage,  or  vote, 
'which  -was  done  by  lifting-  up  the  hand.  .flTid  tie  observes,  that  all  our  old  English 
translations  render  the  luords,  in  this  text,  ordaining  or  creating  elders  by  the  suff- 
rage of  the  disciples.  And  he  farther  obserries,  that  the  ivordis  but  once  more  used 
in  the  jVe-w  Testament,  viz.  in  2  Cor.  viii.  19.  -zahere  it  is  rendered,  he  was  chosen, 
&c.     See  more  to  this  purpose  in  the  place  but  noiv  mentioned. 

(a)  XugoTmai  signifies,  to  hold  out  the  hand.  It  is  compounded  of  Xw;,  the 
hand,  and  Taiff.  lo  eTctend.    I'be  action,  holding  out  the  band,  is  e:sprfssiv<»  of 
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it  might  be  easily  proved  from  the  Fathers,  that  this  was  the 
universal  practice  of  the  church  in  the  three  first  centuries,  and 
not  wholly  laid  aside  in  following  ages,  till  civil  policy,  and 
secular  interest  usurped  and  invaded  the  rights  thereof:  but 
this  argument  having  been  judiciously  managed  by  Dr.  Owen*, 
I  pass  it  over,  and  proceed  to  consider, 

(2.)  That  a  pastor  being  thus  chosen,  by  the  church,  and 
having  confirmed  his  election  by  his  own  consent;  then  fol- 
lows his  being  separated,  or  publicly  set  apart  to  this  office, 
with  fasting  and  prayer,  which  is  generally  called  ordination. 
This  does  not,  indeed,  constitute  a  person  a  pastor  of  a  church, 
so  that  his  election,  confirmed  by  his  consent,  would  not  have 
been  valid  without  it;  yet  it  is  not  only  agreeable  to  the  scrip- 
ture-rule, but  highly  expedient,  that,  as  his  ministei"ial  acts  are 
to  be  public,  his  first  entering  into  his  office  should  be  so  like- 
wise, and,  in  order  thereunto,  that  other  pastors,  or  elders, 
should  join  in  this  solemnity ;  for,  though  they  do  not  confer 
this  office  upon  him,  yet  thereby  they  testify  their  approbation 
of  the  person  chosen  to  it ;  and  a  foundation   is   laid  for  that 

*  Si'e  the  True  J^'alnre  of  a  Gospel  church,  Page  78 — 83.  -where  it  appears, 
from  I^mitivs,  Tertitllinn,  Origeu,  and  Cyprian,  tliat  this  ivus  practised  in  the  three 
Jirst  centuries ;  and  from  JilondeVa  .Ipologi),  which  he  refers  to,  that  it  ivas  con- 
tinudd  in  some  following-  ajen. 


chmcQ  aud  resolution.  It  marks  a  decision  of  the  will,  whether  intimated  or  exe- 
cuted. 

The  word  Trf^^w'^Tcyvt',  is  ii.scd  to  signify  divine  appointment.  Acts  x.  41. 
■j(Uf:T'^itit,  Human  clioicc,  however  expressed.  2  Cor.  viii.  19.  And  3dly,  it  sig- 
nifies tu  elect  to  office,  by  hold  mp  up  the  right  hand.  "  At  Athens,  some  of 
the  magistrates  were  culled  Xw^slsvu/c*,  because  they  were  elected  by  the  people 
in  this  manner."     I'arkhurst. 

'I"hc  right  of  choosing  spiritual  nilei's,  is  in  the  christian  people;  the/)o««r  of 
ordination,  in  those  who  are  already  ordained.  ^u^oTcvuTnyrtc,  Acts  xiv.  23,  cm- 
braces  election  and  consequent  ordination  of  ciders  in  ihe  church. 

Tile  hand  is  the  iiistrunu  nt  of  power.  Xi;^  is  used  in  scriptui'c  for  ministerial 
action.  .\cts  xiv.  3.  Luke  iv.  11. 

Hence,  imposition  of  hands  is  a  communication  of  power.  This  significant 
action  was  known  to  the  pati'iarchs.  Gen.  xlviii.  1.1. 

The  presbyters  of  tlie  synagogue  were  ordamcd  by  the  laying  on  of  hands.  In 
its  scriptural  usage,  this  action  is  universally  expi-essive  of  some  communica- 
tion from  him  who  lays  on  the  hand,  to  hini  upon  whom  it  is  laid  In  any  other 
"-'•use,  it  is  a  common,  and  not  a  religious  action. 

1    It  is  a  meanof  con)municating  bodily  vigour.  Mark  vi.  5. 

;\  It  is  a  communication  of  special  blessing.  Gen.  xlviii.  14.  Mark  x.  16. 

3.  It  is  a  mean  of  imparling  the  power  of  miracles — tlie  gifts  of  the  Hol> 
Ghost.  Acts  viii.  17. 

4.  And  it  Is  a  ronimiinlcation  of  ministerial  authority.  Numb,  xxvii.  18.  23 
Deut.  xxxiv.  9.  1  'I'lm.  v.  •.;2.  Physicil  strength,  special  blessing,  miraculous 
power,  and  moral  authority,  have,  accordmg  to  divine  appointmei\t,  been  com- 
mtmicatcd  by  the  laying  on  of  hands.  These  things  U-.we  also  been  otherwise 
romnuinicated.     God  selects  means  adequate  to  the  end. 

All  the  communications  mentioned  in  scripture  xs  maile  by  the  imposition  of 
hands,  are  of  an  extraordinary  kind,  except  one— that  of  authority.  This  is 
alone  capabl*-  of  hcing  rpfrubte<l  by  ordinary  agency. 

M'Ltou**  EccL.  Cat. 
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harmony  of  pastors  and  churches,  that  tends  to  the  glory  of 
God,  and  the  promoting  of  the  common  interest.  This  also 
fences  against  several  inconveniences  which  might  ensue  ;  since 
it  is  possible  that  a  church  may  chuse  a  person  to  be  their  pas- 
tor, whose  call  to,  and  qualification  for  this  office  may  be  ques- 
tioned; and  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  they  would  expect 
that  their  proceedings  herein  should  be  justified  and  defended 
by  other  pastors  and  churches,  and  the  communion  of  church- 
es maintained :  but  how  can  this  be  done  if  no  expedient  be 
used  to  render  this  matter  public  and  visible,  which  this  way 
of  ordaining  or  setting  apart  to  the  pastoral  office  does  ?  And 
they  who  join  herein  testify  their  approbation  thereof,  as  what 
is  agreeable  to  the  rule  of  the  gospel. 

This  public  inauguration,  or  investiture  in  the  pastoral  of- 
fice, is,  for  the  most  part,  performed  with  imposition  of  hands, 
which,  because  it  is  so  frequently  mentioned  in  scripture,  and 
appears  to  have  been  practised  by  the  church  in  all  succeeding 
ages,  it  will  be  reckoned,  by  many,  to  be  no  other  than  a 
fruitless  attempt,  if  not  an  offending  against  the  generation  of 
God's  people,  to  call  in  question  the  warrantableness  thereof. 
It  is  certain,  this  ceremony  was  used  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
church,  particularly  in  public  and  solemn  benedictions :  thus 
Jacob  laid  his  hands  on  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  when  he  bles- 
sed them;  and  also  in  conferring  political  offices,  Numb,  xxvii. 
18.  Deut.  xxiv.  9.  It  was  also  used  in  healing  diseases  in  a 
miraculous  way,  2  Kings  v.  11.  Mark  vii.  32.  and  it  was  some- 
times used  when  persons  were  eminently  converted  to  the 
Christian  faith  and  baptized.  Acts  ix.  17.  These  things  are 
very  evident  from  scripture  :  nevertheless,  it  may  be  observed, 
that,  in  several  of  tliese  instances,  it  is,  and  has,  for  some  ages 
past,  been  laid  aside,  by  reason  of  the  discontinuance  of  those 
extraordinary  gifts,  which  were  signified  thereby.  There  was, 
doubtless,  something  extraordinary  in  the  patriarchal  benedic- 
tion ;  as  Jacob  did  not  only  pray  for  a  blessing  on  the  sons  of 
Joseph,  but  as  a  prophet  he  foretold  that  the  divine  blessing, 
which  he  spake  of,  should  descend  on  their  posterity ;  and 
therefore  we  don't  read  of  this  ceremony's  being  used  in  the 
more  common  instances,  when  persons,  who  were  not  endow- 
ed with  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  put  up  prayers  or  supplications 
to  God  for  others.  And  though  it  was  sometimes  used,  as  in 
the  instances  before-mentioned,  in  the  designation  of  persons 
to  political  offices ;  yet  it  was  not  in  those  times  in  which  the 
church  of  the  Jews  was  under  the  divine  theocracy,  and  extra- 
ordinary gifts  were  expected  to  qualify  them  for  the  office  they 
were  called  to  perform. 

And  whereas  we  frequently  read,  in  scripture  of  imposition 
<>t  hands,  in  the  ordination,  or  setting  apart  of  ministers  to  the 
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pastoral  office,  while  extraordinary  gifts  were  conferred,  and  of 
these  gifts  being  also  bestowed  on  persons  who  were  converted 
to  the  Christian  faith,  and  baptized;  in  these,  and  other  in- 
stances of  the  like  nature,  this  ceremony  was  used,  as  a  sig- 
nificant sign  and  ordinance  for  their  faith  :  but  it  is  certain, 
that  the  conferring  extraordinary  gifts  to  qualify  for  the  pas- 
toral office,  is  not  now  to  be  expected ;  therefore  it  must  either 
be  proved,  that,  besides  this,  something  else  was  signified, 
which  may  be  now  expected,  or  else  the  use  thereof,  as  a  sig- 
nificant sign,  or  an  ordinance  for  our  faith,  cannot  be  well  de- 
fended. And  if  it  be  said,  that  the  conferring  this  office  is 
signified  thereby,  it  must  be  proved,  that  they  who  use  the  sign, 
have  a  riglit  to  confer  the  office,  or  to  constitute  a  person  a 
pastor  of  a  particular  church.  If  these  things  cannot  easily  be 
proved,  tlicn  we  must  suppose  that  the  external  action  is  used, 
without  having  in  it  the  nature  of  a  sign,  and  then  it  is  to  be 
included  among  those  things  that  are  indifferent;  and  a  per- 
son's riglit  to  exercise  the  pastoral  office,  does  not  depend  on 
the  use  ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  to  be  called  in  question, 
by  reason  of  the  neglect  thereof.  But,  to  conclude  this  head, 
if  the  only  thing  intended  hereby  be  what  Augustin  under- 
stood to  be  the  meaning  of  imposition  of  hands,  on  those  who 
were  baptized  in  his  dav,  namely,  that  it  was  nothing  else  but 
a  praying  over  persons  *,  1  have  nothing  to  object  against  it : 
but  if  more  be  intended  hereby,  and  especially  if  it  be  reckon- 
ed so  necessary  to  the  pastoral  office,  that  it  cannot  be  accep- 
tably performed  without  it ;  this  may  give  just  reason  for  many 
to  except  against  it. 

(3.)  We  shall  now  consider  the  pastor,  as  discharging  his 
office.  This  more  immediately  respects  the  church  to  which 
he  stands  related,  especially  in  what  concerns  that  branch  there- 
of, which  consists  in  presiding  or  ruling  over  them.  If  there 
be  more  elders  joined  with  him,  with  whom  he  is  to  act  in 
concert,  this  is  generally  called  a  consiatory^  which  I  cannot 
think  essential  to  the  exercise  of  that  government,  which  Christ 
has  appointed ;  though  sometimes  it  may  be  expedient,  as  was 
before  observed  :  but  whether  there  be  one,  or  more,  that  bear 
rule  in  the  church,  their  power  is  subjected  to  certain  limita- 
tions, agreeable  to  the  laws  of  sotiet),  and  those  in  particular 
which  Christ  has  given  to  his  church.  As  the  nature  of  the 
office  we  are  speaking  of,  does  not  argue  that  the  church  is 
without  any  gmcrnnunt,  or  under  such  a  democracy  as  infers 
confusion,  or  supposes  that  every  one  hus  a  right  to  give  laws 
to  the  whole  body  ;  so  it  has  not  those  ingredients  of  absolute 
and  unlimited  monarchy  or  aristrocacy,  as  are  inconsistent  with 

•    Vid.  .htg.  lie  Rapt,  conlr.  /h'lai    Lib  III  cap  6    Quid  tit  aliud  manu*  ifnp»- 
.lio  qmim  onitiu  tiiper  hamtiiem'- 

Vol.  11.  4C 
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liberty;  and  therefore  we  suppose,  that  a  pastor,  and  other  el- 
ders, if  such  be  joined  with  him,  are  not  to  rule  according  to 
their  own  will,  or  to  act  separately  from  the  church  in  the  af- 
fairs of  government,  but  in  their  name,  and  with  their  consent; 
and  therefore  they  are  generally  styled,  the  instruments  by 
which  the  church  exerts  that  power  which  Christ  has  given  it ; 
and  accordingly  a  church,  when  officers  are  set  over  it,  is  said 
to  be  organized.  This  is  called,  in  scripture,  the  power  of  the 
keys,  which,  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  society,  is  originally  in 
them,  and  is  to  be  exercised  in  their  name,  and  with  their  con- 
sent, by  their  officers ;  and  therefore  a  pastor,  or  other  elders 
with  liim,  have  no  power  to  act  without  the  consent  of  the 
church,  in  receiving  members  into,  or  excluding  them  from  its 
communion.  This  I  cannot  but  think  to  be  agreeable  to  the 
law  of  nature,  on  which  the  laws  of  society  are  founded,  as  well 
as  the  gospel-rule. 

I  am  sensible  that  many  of  the  reformed  churches,  who  al- 
low that  this  power  is  originally  in  them,  conclude  notwith- 
standing, and  their  practice  is  consonant  hereunto,  that  it  may 
be  consigned  over  to  the  pastor  and  elders,  and  that  this  is  ac- 
tually done  by  them  when  they  chuse  them  into  that  office. 
The  principal  argument,  by  which  this  is  generally  defended, 
is,  that  because  they  are  fit  to  teach,  they  are  fit  to  govern, 
without  being  directed  in  any  thing  that  relates  thereunto* 
But  the  question  is  not  concerning  the  fitness  of  persons  for  it, 
which  is  not  to  be  denied  ;  but  whether  the  church  ought  to 
divest  itself  of  that  power  which  Christ  has  given  it,  especially 
A'/hen  it  may  be  exerted  without  anarchy  or  confusion  ;  which 
it  certainly  may,  if  this  power  be  not  abused,  or  the  due  exer- 
cise thereof  neglected.  And,  in  order  hereunto,  a  church- 
officer  is  to  prepare  matters  for  the  church,  that  nothing  tri- 
fling, vain,  or  contentious  may  be  brought  before  them  ;  and 
to  communicate  them  to  it,  to  desire  to  know  their  sentiments 
about  them,  and  to  declare,  improve,  and  act  pursuant  there- 
unto. 

There  are,  indeed,  some  branches  of  the  pastoral  office,^ 
which  are  to  be  performed  without  the  churches  immediate  di- 
rection ;  such  as  jireaching  the  word,  administring  the  sacra- 
ments, visiting  the  sick,  comforting  the  afflicted,  endeavouring 
to  satisfy  them  that  are  under  doubts,  or  scruples  of  conscience, 
and  excite  and  encourage  them  to  perform  those  duties,  which 
their  professed  subjection  to  Christ,  and  their  relation  to  his 
church,  oblige  them  to. 

(4.)  We  shall  now  consider  pastors,  or  elders  of  churches, 
as  employed  occasionally  in  using  their  best  endeavours  to 
assist  others  in  some  difficulties,  in  which  their  direction  is 
needeclor  desired.    This  is  what  we  call  a  synod.,  which  word 
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iS  very  much  disrelished  by  some  in  our  age  ;  and  it  were  to 
be  wished,  that  there  had  been  no  occasion  for  this  prejudice, 
from  the  account  we  have  of  the  abuses  practised  by  synods 
and  councils  in  former  ages.  This  gave  great  uneasiness  to 
(iregory  Nazianzen,  who  complains  of  confusions,  and  M-ant 
of  temper  which  were  too  notorious  in  some  synods  in  the  age 
in  which  he  lived  *.  And  afterwards  we  find,  that  almost  all 
the  corruptions  that  were  brought  into  the  church,  were  coun- 
tenanced b}'  some  synod  or  other ;  and  many  of  them  assumed 
to  themselves  a  power  of  making  laws,  which  were  to  be  re- 
ceived with  equal  obligation,  as  though  they  had  been  delivered 
by  the  immediate  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ;  and  a  dom- 
was  opened  by  them  to  persecution,  so  that  they  have  in  many 
instances,  taken  away  not  only  the  religious,  but  civil  rights  of 
mankind.  It  Avill  therefore  be  thought  strange  that  I  should  so 
much  as  mention  the  word  ;  but  though  I  equally  detest  eveiy 
thing  of  this  nature,  that  has  been  practised  by  them  ;  yet  it  is 
not  impossible  to  treat  on  this  subject  in  an  unexceptionable 
manner  :  It  is  certainly  a  warrantable  practice,  founded  in  the 
lav/  of  nature,  for  persons  who  cannot  compromise  a  matter  in 
debate,  to  desire  the  advice  of  others.  The  same  is,  doubtless, 
true  in  religious  matters  ;  therefore  we  suppose  that  there  may 
be  some  matters  debated  in  a  church,  which  cannot  be  issued 
among  themselves.  And  in  this  case,  provided  it  be  an  affair  ot 
importance,  it  is  expedient  for  them  to  apply  themselves  to 
other  churches,  to  give  their  advice  in  this  matter  by  their  pas- 
tors and  elders  :  If  it  be  some  corruption  in  doctrine  that  has 
insinuated  itself  into  it,  they  may  desire  to  know  the  sense  of 
others  about  it,  still  reserving  to  themselves  a  judgment  of  dis- 
cretion, without  reckoning  their  decrees  infallible  ;  or  if  it  be 
in  matters  of  conduct,  which,  through  the  perverseness  of  some, 
and  ignorance  of  others,  may  be  of  pernicious  tendency,  it 
suitable  advice  be  not  given  ;  then  it  ought  to  be  desired  and 
complied  with,  so  far  as  it  appears  to  be  agreeable  to  the  mind 
of  Christ.  This  is  therefore  not  only  allowable,  but  very  ex- 
pedient. 

I  have  nothing  to  say  as  to  the  number  of  persons,  to  whom 
this  matter  may  be  referred :  A  multitude  of  counsellors  may 
sometimes  be  mistaken,  when  a  smaller  number  have  given  bet- 
ter advice;  neither  have  I  any  thing  to  allege  in  defence  of 
ecumenical  councils,  much  less  such  as  have  been  convened  by 
the  usurped  power  ot"  the  bishop  of  Rome.  But  we  are  speak- 
ing of  a  particular  church  under  some  dilfieulties,  desiring  the 
advice  of  as  many  as  they  think  meet  to  refer  the  matter  to  : 
or  if  a  Christian  magistrate  demands  the  advice  of  the  pastors 
or  elders  of  churches,  in  his  dominions,  in  thos*"  religious  afr 
•    Fid  G'-eg-  '^'"^   ^t^'^-  4'2.  ad  Procoli 
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fairs  that  are  subservient  to  his  government,  they  ought  to  obey 
him.  These  things  are  altogether  unexceptionable  :  But  when 
ministers  give  vent  to  their  own  passions,  and  pretend  to  give 
a  sanction  to  doctrines  that  are  unscriptural ;  or  if  they  annex 
anathemas  to  their  decrees,  or  enforce  them  by  excommunica- 
tion, or  put  the  civil  magistrate  on  methods '  of  persecution  ; 
this  is  going  beyond  the  rule,  and  offering  prejudice  rather 
than  doing  service  to  the  interest  of  Christ :  But  when  they 
only  signify  what  is  their  judgment  about  some  important  ar- 
ticles of  faith,  or  church-discipline,  or  some  intricate  cases  of 
conscience,  in  which  it  is  desired  ;  and  endeavour  to  give  con- 
viction rather  by  arguments,  than  barely  their  authority,  this  is 
not  only  their  duty,  but  an  advantage  to  the  church,  as  the  sy- 
nod that  met  at  Jerusalem  was  to  the  church  at  Antioch,  Acts 
XV.  31,-33. 

Thus  we  have  considered  the  office  of  a  Pastor.  It  might  be 
expected  that  we  should  consider  that  of  a  Teacher,   which 
many  think  to  be  a  distinct  officer  in  the  church,  as  the  apostle 
says,  He  gave  some  pastors  and  teachers^  Eph.  iv.  11.    There 
are  many,  who  treat  on  this  matter,  that  suppose  a  teacher  to 
be  a  distinct  officer  from  a  pastor ;  but  yet  when  they  call  him 
a  teaching  elder,  and  allow  him  to  have  a  part  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church,  as  v/ell  as  to  be  employed  in  the  work  of 
preaching,  their  method  of  explaining  the  nature  of  this  office 
supposes  it  to  differ  little  or  nothing- from  that  of  a  pastor,  ex- 
cept in  name.  If  they  sa}-  that  the  difference  consists  in  that  the 
pastor  is  superior  in  honour  and  degree,  to  a  teacher,  and  make 
the  latter  no  more  than   a   provisionary  officer  in  the   church, 
appointed  to  perform  what  properly  belongs  to  the  pastor,  when 
he  is  absent,  or  indisposed,  or,  for  any  other  reason,  desires  him 
to  officiate  for  him  ;   I  cannot  see  reason  to  conclude  that  this 
is  the  meaning  of  the  word  teacher,  as  mentioned  by  the  apos- 
tle ;  so  that  whilst  they  plead  for  its  being   a  distinct  office  in 
the  church,  and,  at  the  same  lime,  explain  it  in  such  a  way, 
there  seems  to  be  little  else  but  a  distinction  without  a  difference. 
As  for  the  opinion  of  those  who  think  that  it  was,  indeed,  a 
distinct  office,  but  that  a  teacher  was  called,  by  the  church,  to 
some  other  branches  of  teaching,   which  the  pastor  could  not 
well  attend  to,  and  that  these  were  such  as  were  styled,  by  the 
primitive  church,  Catechists  ;  this  deserves  our  consideration. 
We  read,  in  the  early  ages  of  the  church,  of  persons  who  had 
this  office  and  character  :  Their  work  was  such  as  needed  those 
gifts,  which  our  blessed  Saviour  was  pleased  to  bestow  on  men, 
for  the  propagating  his  interest  in  the  world,   as  much  as  any 
other  ;  for,  whether  they  preached  publicly  or  no,  as  the  pas- 
tor was  called  to  do,  their  business  was  not  only  to  instruct  the 
catechumens,   M'ho  were   disposed  to  embrace   the  Christian 
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doctrine,  but  all  who  were  willing  to  be  taught  by  them  ;  for 
which  end  there  were  public  schools  erected,  which  were  un- 
der the  direction,  care,  and  countenance  of  the  church,  in 
which  the  method  of  instruction  w;is,  by  explaining  the  scrip- 
tures, and,  in  public  and  set  disputations,  defending  the  Chris- 
tian religion  against  those  ^ho  opposed  it,  bv  which  means  ma- 
ny were  converted  to  the  Christian  faith  from  among  the  hea- 
then ;  and  others,  who  were  initiated  therein,  were,  by  this 
means,  as  well  as  by  public  preaching,  established  and  con- 
firmed therein,  and  thereby  qualified  for  church-communion, 
and  then  baptized  and  joined  to  the  church.  Thus  we  read,  in 
the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  and  church-historians,  of  several 
who  performed  this  office  with  very  great  reputation  and  use- 
fulness * ;  and  it  is  thought,  by  some,  to  have  been  not  only 
agreeable  to  the  practice  of  the  church  in  the  apostle's  da)  s, 
but  deri\  ed  from  it ;  and  though  it  be  not  so  plainly  mention- 
ed in  scripture,  as  some  other  officers  are,  yet  that  the  apostle 
refers  to  it,  when  he  says.  Let  liim  that  is  taug-ht  in  the  word^ 
communicate  unto  him  that  teacheth^  Gal  vi.  6.  that  is.  Let  him 
that  is  catechized  communicate  to  the  catechist  |.  But  this  is, 
at  best,  but  a  prol)able  sense  of  the  word,  and  therefore  not 
sufficient  of  itself  to  give  ground  to  conclude,  that  the  apostle 
intends  this  when  he  speaks  of  teachers,  as  distinct  officers  from 
pastors.  However,  though,  doubtless,  the  practice  of  the 
church,  as  above-mentioned,  in  appointing  such  officers  was 
commendable  ;  yet  it  does  not  fully  api)ear,  that  this  is  what 
the  apostle  intends,  though  I  will  not  deny  it  to  be  a  probable 
conjecture  ;  and  I  should  acquiesce  in  it,  rather  than  in  any 
other  sense  of  the  text  that  I  have  hitherto  met  with,  did  I  not 
think  that  the  words  pastors  and  teachers  might  not  be  as  well, 
if  not  better,  understood,  as  signifying  one  and  the  same  office  ; 
and  therefore  I  had  rather  understand  them  as  Jerom  and  Au- 
gustin  do  j,  y.  d.  He  gave  some  pastors,  to  wit,  teachers^  or 
pastors  that  are  teachers,  or  engaged  in  preaching  the  g(  spel, 
which  is  the  principal  branch  of  their  office.     And  that  which 

•  J^Tenr  the  latter  end  of  lite  second  centui-y,  J'antanus  vMsa  celebrated  catechist, 
in  the  school  supported  bi/  the  church  at  .'llfxatidria;  and  Clemens  ^ilexandrinns 
toaa  hiujirtt  scholar,  and  afterwards  succeeded  him  j'/i  the  work-  of  a  teacher  ;  and 
Ori^eii  tvas  Clement's  scholar,  and  was  aflervmrds  ernplot/ed  in  the  same  -work  in 
tluit  school.  And,  in  tlie  fourth  century,  At}Mvasiits,tuho  stremioiisU/  defended  the 
faith,  in  the  council  (fAlce,  aifninsl  .Irius,  hud  /«»  education  in  the  same  school  ,■ 
ami  Didiimus,  who  flouvinhed  about  the  middle  nf  that  century,  was  a  catechist 
therein,  and  Jernm  and  Uuffinus  were  his  scholars. 

\  So  the  vnlq'nr  iMlin  trunslulion  renders  tlie  -.cord  Ka7wc*if7/,  Ki  qui  se  catechizat. 

♦  Vid.  Ilierov.  in  I'.phcs.  iv.  11.  J\'on  ail  aUoa  pnslores,  and  alios  vutgi'stros  ;  sed 
alios' pastoren,  et  ^Mncistro.i,  ut  qui  pastor  est,  esse  debeat  i/  tiia^ister  ;  iiec  in 
ecclcsiif  pustoris  nbt  numen  assumere,  ni^i  posset  doccrequospiiscit.  !J  .  lii:^.  epist.  59 
pastores  SJ  doctores  eu.idem  puto  esse,  ut  non  alios  pastores  alios  doclores  hitellig'u- 
mits,  sed  idea  cum  prxdirisset  pastores  suhjunxisse  doctores  ut  intclltc;erent  ptulorf^ 
nd  offirium  swrn  pertinerr  dnctrinam. 
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gives  me  farther  ground  to  understand  the  words  in  this  sense, 
is,  because  the  apostle,  when  he  enumerates  the  officers  oi"  a 
church  elsewhere,  speaks  of  teachers  without  any  mention  of 
pastors,  as  it  is  said,  God  has  set  some  in  the  church ;  Jirst^ 
apostles;  secondarily,  prophets ;  thirdly,  teachers,  1  Cor.  xii.  28. 
where  no  mention  is  made  of  pastors,  as  being  included  in  the 
%vord  teachers ;  and  this  is  agreeable  to  what  we  observed  else- 
where,* which  is  all  we  shall  add  on  this  head. 

The  next  officer  in  a  church  is  a  deacon,  whose  work  and 
business  is  described  as  serving  tables.  Acts  vi.  2.  that  is,  the 
Lord's  table,  by  providing  what  is  necessary  for  the  Lord's 
supper,  and  assisting  in  the  distribution  of  the  elements.  He  is 
also  to  supply  the  poor  with  necessaries,  and  to  take  care  that 
the  minister  may  be  maintained,  and  other  expenses  defrayed ; 
and,  in  order  hereunto,  he  is  to  receive  the  contributions  raised 
by  the  church  for  those  ends ;  so  that  the  office  is  properly  se- 
cular, though  necessar}'^  and  useful,  as  subservient  to  others  that 
are  of  a  spiritual  nature.  The  apostle  gives  an  account  of  the 
qualifications  of  those  who  are  to  engage  in  this  office,  in  1  Tim. 
iii.  8—13.  in  which  he  speaks  of  them  as  persons  of  an  un- 
blemished character,  of  great  gravity  and  sobriety,  and  other 
endowments,  which  may  render  them  faithful  in  the  discharge 
of  their  trust,  and  exemplary  and  useful  in  their  station. 

In  the  first  age  of  the  church,  after  the  apostles'  days,  when 
it  was  under  persecution,  it  was  the  deacon's  work  to  visit  and 
give  necessary  relief  to  the  martyrs  and  confessors  :  but  we  do 
not  find  that  they  performed  any  other  branches  of  service  be- 
sides this,  and  those  above  mentioned ;  though  Tertullian 
speaks  of  them,  in  his  time,  as  being  permitted  to  baptize  in 
the  absence  of  bishops  and  presbyters, f  in  which  they  went 
beyond  the  scripture-rule,  and,  after  this,  they  preached ;  and 
this  practice  has  been  defended  by  all  who  plead  for  diocesan 
<;piscopacy  unto  this  day.  But  the  arguments  they  bring  for  it, 
from  scripture,  are  not  sufficiently  conclusive,  when  they  say, 
that  Stephen  and  Philip,  who  were  the  first  deacons,  preached ; 
for  this  they  did  as  evangelists,  not  as  deacons.  These  indeed, 
as  it  is  said  of  the  bishop,  in  1  Tim.  iii.  2.  ought  to  be  apt  to 
teach  :  thus  they  are  described,  ver.  9.  as  holding-  the  mi/steri/ 
of  faith  in  a  pure  conscience ;  yet  this  extends  no  farther  than 
that  they  should  be  fit  to  edify  those,  by  their  instructions, 
whom  they  relieved,  by  giving  them  a  part  of  the  church's  con- 
tributions, that,  by  their  conversation,  they  may  do  good  to 
their  souls,  as  well  as,  by  what  they  give  them,  to  their  bodies. 

*  The  particle  kai  seems  to  be  exegeticaJ,  and  ought  to  be  rendered  cxcn.  Sec  the 
note  in  Vol,  I,  page  318.    The  words  are,  af*KS  lag  ■^roi/unvat.;  Kit  StS^xa-K*h^c. 

f  Vid,  Tcrtull.  de  bapt.  baptizandi  habet  jus  episcopus,  doctrince  presbyteri  Ci 
diaconi. 
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And  when  it  is  farther  said,  that  they  xvho  have  used  the  office 
a  deacon  ivell,  purchase  to  themselves  a  good  degree,  and  great 
ioldness  iji  the  faith,  ver.  13.  this  does  not  sufficiently  prove,  as 
many  ancient  and  modern  writers  suppose,  that  this  qualifies 
them  for  the  office  of  presbyters,  since  there  is  no  affinity 
between  these  two  offices ;  and  one  cannot,  properly  speak" 
ing,  be  a  qualification  for  the  other :  but  the  good  degree  is, 
probably,  to  be  understood  of  their  having  great  honour  in  the 
church,  as  persons  eminently  useful  to  it;  and  great  boldness 
in  the  faith,  is  not  boldness  in  preaching  the  gospel,  but  reso- 
lution and  stedfastness  in  adhering  to  the  faith,  and,  in  their 
proper  station,  defending,  and  being  read)^  when  called  to  it, 
to  suffer  for  it.  Thus  we  have  considered  the  government  of 
the  church,  and  the  officers  which  Christ  has  appointed  in  it.  (a) 

(a)  CnmsT  has  not  lodged  churcli-power  in  tlie  liands  of  riincesan  bishops,  that 
bortr  rule  over  preaching  presbyters.  (1.)  The  scriptures  expressly  forbid  all 
lord/y  dominion  in  the  clmrch,  3  John  9.  1  Pet,  v.  3.  Luke  xxii.  25,  26.  Matt. 
XX.  25,  26.  Not  tyrannical,  but  lordly  dominion,  however  mild,  is  here  pro- 
hibited. The  Greek  word  expressing  it  is  used  by  the  seventy  in  Gen.  i.  28. 
I'salm  Ixxii.  8.  ex.  2.  to  express  dominion,  wliich  none  dare  pretend  to  be  ty- 
ranuival. — How  absurd  to  imagine,  that  the  mother  of  James  and  John  asked  a 
tt/ranuical  pov.'ev  for  her  sons  from  Christ!  Or  tliat  he,  who  acknowledged  Cst- 
sur's  authority,  Matt.  xxii.  21.  would  represent  all  heathen  rulers  as /^ra?i?s  / 
(2.)  Bishops  and  Presbyters  are  represented  as  the  very  same  officer.s  in  scrip- 
ture. Several  bishops  or  ovcrreers  were  at  Ephesus,  all  of  wliom  are  called  ela'era 
9T  prcsiniters.  Acts  xx.  17,  28.  Several  bishops  governed  the  church  in  Philippi, 
no  great  city,  having  no  inieiior  officers  but  deacons,  Phil.  i.  1.  1  Tim.  iii.  3. 
The  reason  why  eiders  av  presbyters  must  be  of  good  report  is,  that  bishops  muft 
he  blameless  ;  which  marks  tliem  the  same.  Tit.  i.  5,  6.  Elders  must  feed  God'.s 
flock  ti'iscopouxTEs,  acting  the  part  of  bishops  over  them,  1  Pet.  v.  2,  3.  Judas 
hvid  Si  bishopric,  Acts  i.  20.  Peter  and  Jolin,  not  inferior  apostles,  vercpresbii' 
tcrs,  1  Pet.  V.  1.  2  John  i.  (3.)  The  \)o\^cv  Oi  erdainitig  pastors,  which  dioce- 
sans claim  for  their  distingiushmg  prerogative,  is,  by  tlic  scripture,  placed  in  no 
standing  church-officer,  but  in  the  jiresbytery,  or  meeting  of  elders.  Na\-,  where 
elders  were  ordained,  even  the  apo.stles  did  not  by  tlumsclves  ordain  pastors, 
but  concurred  as  members  of  the  presbytery,  2  Titn.  i.  6.  1  Tim.  iv.  14. 

To  anticipate  objections,  it  must  be  observed,  (1.)  That  tlic  twelve  and  the 
SEVENTY  disciples  whom  Christ,  before  his  death,  appointed  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel, had  all  of  them  c(fual  power  and  authority,  and  but  a  /emyiorarw  commission. 
Matt.  X.  Luke  x.  1 — 21.  (2.)  The  apostleship  for  lite  bestowed  on  several  after 
his  resurrection,  was  an  extraordinaiy  office,  in  which  they  Iiad  no  successors. 
(3.)  That  neither  Timothy  nor  Titus  were  fixed  diocesan.s,  Imt  itirieravt  e\;xn 
gelists,  who  cither  travelled  with  the  apostles,  or  were  sent  by  them  to  supply 
their  place,  1  Thess.  i.  1.  2  Thess.  i.  1.  Horn.  xvi.  21.  Ileb.  xiii.  '23.  Col.  i.  1.  Phi] 
ii.  19.  2  Cor.  i.  1.  1  Cor.  iv.  17.  xvi.  10. 2  Cor.  i.  19.  iii.  2.  1  Tim.  i.  3.  2  Tim.  iv.  9 
10. 12.  Gal  ii-  ".  2  Cor.  ii.  13.  vii.  6,  7.  viii.  16,  23.  xii.  18.  Tit.  iii.  12.  (4.)  That 
the  angels  of  the  Asian  churches  were  not  diocesan  bishojjs,  but  their  pastors  in 
general :  and  hence  one  angel  is  .sometimes  addressed  as  snrral  persons.  Rev 
11.  10,  24.  (5.)  That  fur  the  first  three  hundred  years  of  the  Christian  church, 
such  as  moderated  in  their  courts,  or  were  more  aged,  or  had  more  noted  con- 
gregations, were  often  called  ^'n/io^s.-  and,  in  the  l.ist  case,  had  other  ordained 
preachers  to  assist  them,  and  to  officiate  in  case  of  their  imprisonment  or  d<  atli 
But  we  have  no  decisive  proof  of  any  diocesan  lords.  Nor  do  anv,  except  tht 
nrincipal  pastors  of  Itonic,  seem  to  have  struggled  hard  for  such  a  pre-eminence 
(D.)  That  no  Protestant  church,  except  in  England  aud  Ireland,  is  governed  by 
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6.  The  last  thing  to  be  considered,  is  the  privileges  of  the 
visible  church,  particularly  as  the  members  thereof  are  said  to 
be  under  God's  special  care  and  government,  and,  as  the  con- 


diocesan  bishops,  properly  so  called,  tlioiigli  indeed  the  almost  nominal  ones  of 
Sweden  and  Denmark;  woidd  glad!\'  be  such.  (7)  1  hat  almost  all  the  noted 
primitive  doctors  of  the  Chrislian  cliurch  grant  that  diocesan  Episcopacy  has  no 
foundation  in  scripture.  (8.)  Scarcely  one  argument  hath  ever  been  produced 
for  the  sujiport  of  diocesan  Episcopacy,  t)ut  hath  been  effectually  overturned  by 
some  otiier  learned  prelatist;  nor  indeed  can  the}  combat  the  Popish  govern- 
ment without  destroying  their  own.  (9.)  Diocesan  bisiiops,  as  such,  have  never 
been  any  honour  to  the  church,  or  centre  of  unity :  but  have  often  been  introdu- 
cers and  supporters  of  Popish  abominations. 

If  Clirist  has  not  lodged  church-power  in  \he  commuriitj/ of  the  faithful,  or  in 
ma^stratt's,  or  in  diocesan  bishops,  he  must  have  placed  it  in  officers  of  his  oxvn 
appointment,  Matt.  xvi.  19.  xvivi.  18—20.  2  Cor.  x.  8.  lieb.  xiii.  7-  17.  'l  Tim.  v. 
17-  1  Tiiess.  V.  12. — Some  of  these  were  extraordijtart,  appointed  for  the  first 
erection  of  the  gospel-church.  (1.)  Apostles,  who  had  an  immediate  commis- 
sion from  Christ  equally  extended  to  all  nations,  as  occasions  offered, — were 
privileged  with  an  infallibility  in  their  doctrine; — had  a  constant  power  of  work- 
ing miracles  as  directed  by  God,  and  of  speaking  languages  which  they  had 
never  learned ; — had  power  to  confer  the  miraculous  influences  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  on  others,  and  of  sending  forth  evangelists,  or  by  themselves  ordaining 
presbyters  and  deacons,  Mark  xvi.  15 — 20.  Acts  i. — xxi.  (2)  Evangelists, 
who  assisted  the  apostles  in  planting  or  watering  churches,  and,  by  their  direc- 
tion, ordained  presbyters  and  deacons,  and  erected  judicatories  in  infant  church- 
es. (3.)  Prophets,  who  explahied  dark  passages  of  scripture,  and  sometimes 
foretold  future  events,  1  Cor.  xiv.  29 — 32.  Acts  xi.  28.  xxi.  10,  11. 

Others  of  these  officers  were  ordinart,  which  are  divided  into  Bishops,  Ovih- 
sEERs  or  Elders,  and  Deacons.  Bishops  or  elders  are  subdivided  into />as^or*, 
or  elders  that  labour  in  luord  and  doctrine,  and  elders  that  only  ride  toell.  Their 
name  Bishop  or  Overseer  marks  their  authority  over  and  inspection  of  others. 
Presistter  or  Elder  denotes  their  gravity,  prudence,  and  experience,  and  their 
being  but  subordinate  rulers  under  Ciirist  to  declare  and  execute  his  laws.  Thus 
we  have  three  distinct  kinds  of  church-officers.  Pastors,  Ruling  Elders,  and 
Deacons  The  office  of  the  first  includes  the  power  of  the  two  latter;  and  that 
of  the  second  the  power  of  the  last,  but  not  the  distinguishing  power  of  the  first; 
and  the  office  of  deacons  includes  no  power  peculiar  to  either  of  the  two  prece- 
ding offices. 

I.  The  pastoral  nffce  is  a  spiritual  relation  to  the  Christian  church,  empower- 
ing men  to  preach  the  gospel,  dispense  the  sacraments,  and  concur  in  acts  of 
governing  church-menibt-rs.  Its  divine  institution  is  evident.  (1.)  God  fur- 
n.shes  and  rippolntsjSri.sT'o?'.?,  teachers,  bishops  or  overseers,  in  the  church,  1  Cor. 
Xii.  28.  f'ph-  IV.  11.  Acts  XX.  28.  Rom.  xii.  6 — 8.  (2.)  The  qualifications  of  such 
officers  are  divi7iely  prescribed,  1  Tim.  ili.  1—8.  v.  21,  22.  Tit.  i.  5—9.  (3.) 
Such  ciuiracters  are,  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  ascribed  to  them,  as  import  authority 
and  call  to  tlieir  word,  ■jm  pastors,  teachers,  rulers,  ste-wards,  preachers,  heralds, 
ambassadn's,  bishops,  Eph.  iv.  11.  1  Cor.  xii.  28.  1  Tim.  v.  17.  1  Cor.  iv.  1,  2 
Luke  xii.  42.  Rom.  x.  15.  2  Cor.  v.  19,  20.  Acts  xs.  28.  1  Pet.  v.  2,  3.  Rev.  i.  20. 
1  Thess.  v.  12.  Col.  i.  7.  Eph.  vi.  21.  Matt.  ix.  38.  (4.)  The  manner  of  their 
entrance  »n  their  office,  by  the  call  of  the  church  and  ordination  of  the  presby- 
tery, is  divinely  prescribed,  .Acts  i.  15 — 26.  xiv.  23.  1  Tim.  iv.  14.  (5.)  The 
work  wli.ch  belongs  to  this  office  is  divinclv  prescribed,  1  Pet.  v.  2,  3.  1  Tim. 
iv.  14—16.  Acts  vi.  2,  4.  2  Tim.  iv.  2.  ii.  25,"  :6  2  Cor.  xii.  15.  1  Cor.  9, 16, 17- 
Ezek.  xxsiv.  2,  4.  Heb.  xiii.  17.  Acts  xxvi.  17,  18.  Matt.  x.xviii.  19,  20.  1  Cor 
xi.  2o— 26.  2  Tim.  ii.  2.  Cor.  v.  4, 13.  Tit.  iii.  10.  2  Cor.  ii.  6,  7.  (6.)  People's- 
behuvLiv.u-  towards  ministers  is  prescribed  by  God,  1  Thess.  v.  12,  lo'.- 1  Tim.  v. 
17.  Htb.  xiii.  7,  17.  Gal.  vi.  6.  1  Cor.  ix.  7—19.  2  Thess.  iii.  1.  (J.)  God  has 
promised  them  encof.rugenien*^  m.  and  u  reward  of  their  work,  2  C<«r,  iii  .?.  5, 
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sequence  hereof,  have  safe  protection  and  preservation,  what- 
ever opposition  they  may  meet  with  from  their  enemies ;  and 
they  also  fenjoy  communion  of  saints,  and  the  ordinary  means 
of  salvation. 


6.  Rev.  ii.  1.  Matt,  xx^■ill.  2U.  xvi.  19.  John  xx.  2J.   M;.tt.  x.  40 — 42.  Luke  x.  16. 
John  xiii.  20.  2  Tim.  iv.  7,  8. 

The  office  of  the  gospcl-ministry  is  PSKPSTTAt,  contimiing  tijl  the  end  of  the 
world.  (1.)  God  has  provided  nothing  to  supply  its  place:  Nor  can  any  be- 
stowal of  the  Holy  Ghost  exclude  it,  any  more  than  it  did,  in  the  apostolic  age, 
Acts  i. — xxi ;  xxvi.  17,  18.  Heb.  xi  40.  (2.)  The  necessity  of  it  is  perpetual. 
Men  are  in  every  age  ignorant  and  corrupt ;  Satan  active ;  heresy  and  error  ra- 
ging, or  ready  to  spring  up;  gospel-mysteries  much  unknown;  the  conversion 
qf  sinners,  edification  of  saints,  and  silencing  of  gainsavers,  still  necessary, 
1  Tim.  iv.  1—3.  2  Tim.  iii.  1—7.  2  Thess.  ii.  3—12.  Acts  xxvi.  17,  18.  Eph.  iv, 
13 — 15.  Tit.  i.  11.  (3.)  The  removal  of  the  gospel-ministry  is  represented  as 
a  heavy  judgment,  which  it  could  not  be,  any  more  than  the  abolishing  the 
Jewish  ceremonies,  unles.s  the  perpetual  continuance  of  it  were  necessarj-.  Rev. 
ii.  5.  (4.)  God  has  wonderfully  preserved  a  gospel-ministry  amidst  all  the  de- 
structive rage  and  persecution  of  heathens  and  antichristians.  Rev.  vi;  xi;  xii; 
xiv.  (5.)  The  divine  ordinances,  which  are  connected  with  a  gospel-ministry, 
are  appointed  to  continue  till  the  end  of  the  world,  Eph.  iv.  11 — 13.  Matt,  xiviii-. 
19,  20.  1  Cor.  xi.  26.  1  Tim.  vi.  14. 

It  is  requisite  to  a  man's  being  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  that  he  be  divinely 
qualiSed  with,  (1.)  Proper  abilities  rendering  him  apt  to  teach ;  which  include? 
rational  and  experimental  knowledge  of  divine  truths,  and  being  able  to  explain 
aHd  inculcate  them  in  a  manner  calculated  to  enlighten  the  minds,  impress  tli^ 
consciences,  and  excite  the  affections  of  his  hearers,  Eph.  iv.  7 — 11.  1  Cor.  ix. 
7.  iii.  8.  vi.  19,  20.  1  Tim.  iii.  2.  1  Cor.  xii.  8.  Col.  iv.  3,  4.  1  Cor.  iv.  19.  ii.  2,  4, 
6, 7,  Vi.  2  Cor.  ii.  14.  v  11.  iv.  2,  5.  2  Tim.  ii.  15.  Isa.  I.  4.  xlix.  1,  2.  Iviii.  1.  Mic. 
iii.  8.  1  Cor.  xiv.  24,  25.  Acts  xiiv.  25.  (2.)  A  blameless,  holv,  and  edifying 
conversation,  1  Tim.  iii.  1—8.  2  Tim.  ii.  2,21,  22.  Tit.  i.  5— 9.  (3)  Distin- 
jjuished  zeal  for  advancing  the  glory  of  God  in  Christ,  and  tender  compassion 
to  the  souls  of  men.  Rev.  iii.  19.  Psalm  Ixix.  9.  cxix.  139.  Gal.  iv.  18, 19.  2  Cor. 
xii.  14,  15.  1  Thess.  ii.  8.  1  Pet.  v.  ±  Jude  22. 

All  heads  of  families,  teachers  of  youth,  and  even  neighbours,  ought,  in  a 
private  manner,  to  instruct  those  under  their  charge  in  the  truths  of  the  gospel; 
but  none,  without  being  rejularlt/  called  to  it,  however  well  qualified,  ought  to 
exercise  any  part  of  the  ministerial  office.  (1.)  The  scripture  plainly  <listin- 
p^ishes  between  jifls  ibr,  and  a  missicni  to  tli:it  office,  John  xx.  21,  23.  Isa.  vi. 
6,  7,  9.  (2.)  It  most  expressly  declares  a  call  absolutely  necessary  to  render 
•me  a  public  teacher,  Rom.  x.  15.  Ilcb.  v.  4,  6.  .ler.  xxiii.  21,  32.  (3.)  The 
character  of  preachers,  heralds,  ambcissadors,  ste-vards,  tvatchmen,  an^eU,  messen- 
g.ert,  8tc.  necessarily  import  a  divine  call,  1  Cor.  ix.  17.  2  Cor.  v.  20.  1  Cor.  iv. 
1,  2.  Heb.  xiii.  17-  Rev.  i.  20.  (4)  Rules  prescribed  for  the  qualifications,  elec- 
tion, and  ordination  of  gospel-ministers  arc  declared  binding  until  the  second 
coming  of  Christ,  1  Tim.  iii.  1 — 8.  v.  21,  22.  vi.  13.  (5.)  God  severely  punish- 
ed Korah,  Saul,  Uzza,  Uzziah,  and  the  sons  of  Sccva,  for  their  intermtdling^ 
with  the  work  of  the  sacred  office.  Num.  xvi.  S — 11,  32 — 38,  40.  1  Sam.  xiii.  b, 
—14.  IChron.  xiii.  9,10.  2  Chron.  xxvi.  16—18.  Acts  xix.  13—16.  (6._)  To 
ru.sh  into  the  ministerial  office,  without  a  proper  call,  is  inconsistent  with  a 
proper  impression  of  the  awtul  nature  of  the  work,  2  Cor.  iii.  5,  6.  ii.  16.  Kzek. 
iii.  17—21.  xxxlil.  1— JO.  Kom.  1.  1.  Gal.  i.  15,  16.  John  iii.  27,28.  Htb.  xiii 
\*l.  V.  4,  5.  and  introduces  wild  disorder  and  error,  Gal.  ii.  5.  (7.)  Christ'* 
manifold  connexion  with  this  office, — in  his  l>einp  the  author  of  it,  Eph.  iv.  11. 
12.  his  su.spciiJing  mu'.h  of  the  order  and  edification  of  his  chiircli  on  It,  .\cU 
XX.  28.  1  F'ct.  v.  1 — 3.  his  including  »ucl»  power  and  ai^thority  in  it.  Mutt.  xvi. 
19.  xviii.  18.  his  committinr  such  an  important  trust  to  minLiters,  Col.  iv.  17. 
ITim.  vi.  20.  hi»  enioiiiinjoij  people  to  honour  and  ob'^v  th'-m,  1  Tim  v  17. 

Vor.  U.        '  4  D 


S74i  Of  'f'liE  cKlrch,  visible  and  invisible. 

(1.)  We  shall  consider  the  church,  aa  under  the  care  of 
Christ.  This  is  the  result  of  his  propriety  in  them,  and  his 
having  undertaken  to   do   all  things   for  them,  as   Mediator^ 

^'--  ■  ■ '  "  '       ■  -' "     '    ••• ■•  '  ■  -■- 

Heb.jsiii.  Z,  17.  and  his  promisins^  present  assistance  in,  and  future  gracious  re- 
wards to  tlicir  faithful  discharge  of  their  work, — manifest  the  necessity  of  a  di> 
vine  and  regulai'  csii  to  it,  Matt,  xxviii.  20.  1  Pet.  v.  4. 

The  call  of  an  ordinary  pastor  to  his  work  ought  to  be  tivo-fold.  (1.)  A  divine 
("ally  which  consists  in  God's  inwardly  inclining  his  heart  to  it  in  an  humble 
manner,  and  by  regular  means ;  and  which  is  often  attended  by  a  train  of  provi- 
dences shutting  him  up  to  it,  exclusive  of  any  other.  (2.)  An  ecclesiastical  call, 
which  consists  in  the  election  of  the  Christian  people  to  whom  he  is  to  minister, 
and  the  ordination  of  the  presbyter3^  That  adult  Christians  have  a  right  from 
Christ  to  choose  their  own  pastors,  is  evident :  (1^)  The  church  being  a  volun- 
tary society,  none  imposed  upon  her  members  by  men,  can  be  related  to  them 
as'  their  pastor.  (3.)  None  can  so  well  judge  what  gifts  are  best  suited  to  their 
spiritual  edification  as  Christians  themselves.  (3.)  If  men  may  choose  their  ser- 
vants or  physicians,  why  hinder  Christians  from  choosing  the  servants  and  sub- 
ordinate physicians  of  their  souls  ?  (4.)  The  scripture  allows  the  election  of 
pastors  in  ordinary  cases  to  adult  Clinstians,  and  to  none  else.  Acts  i.  15 — 2G. 
vi.  I — 6.  xiv.  23.  (5.)  Christ  requires  his  people  to  ti-y  X\\t  spirits,  which  sup- 
poses their  ability  to  do  so,  and  their  power  to  choose  such  only  as  they  find 
most  proper  to  edify  their  souls,  and  to  refuse  others,  1  John  iv.  1.  (6.)  The 
introduction  of  ministers  into  their  office  hy  Patronage,  of  ^yliatever  form,  has 
its  origin  from  Foperxj ;  tends  to  establish  a  tyranny  over  men's  consciences^ 
whom  Christ  has  made  free ;  — to  fill  pulplls  with  naughty,  impious,  and  indo- 
lent clergymen ; — encourages  simony,  sacrilege,  and  perjury; — and  effectually 
gives  Christ  the  lie,  modelling  his  kingdom  after  the  form  of  those  of  this  world, 
Ezek.  xxxiv.  2 — 4.  Isa.  Ivi.  9 — 12.  John  xvill.  36. — The  ordination  of  candidates 
chosen  for  the  muiisterial  office  is  not  the  work  of  the  people,  but  of  the  presby- 
tery, 1  Tim.  i.  14.  2  Tim.  i.  G.  ii.  2.  Acts  xiii.  1—3.  xiv.  23.  1  Tim.  v.  21,  22. 

The  work  of  pastors,  when  ordained,  is,  (1.)  With  much  inward  compas- 
sion and  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  their  hearers'  souls,  to  feed  them  with  the  truths 
of  Clu-ist,  according  to  their  different  necessities,  both  publicly  and  privately, 
wliether  in  the  form  of  sermons,  lectures,  catechis'mg,  or  exhortation,  when 
sick,  ^c.  1  Pet.  v.  3.  2  Cor.  r.  11.  1  Cor.  ix.  16.  Phil.  i.  17,  24,  25.  1  Tim.  vi. 
m  ill.  15.  iv.  15, 16.  2  Tim.  iv.  2.  Gal.  vi.  6.  Heb.  v.  11,  13.  1  Cor.  iii.  1.  Acts 
XX.  20,  21,  27,  28,  31,  35.  xxvi.  17,  18.  Ezek.  xxxiv.  1—16.  iii.  17—21.  xxxiii. 
1—20.  Col.  i.  28,  29.  Isa.  xl.  11.  1.  4.  1  Tliess.  11.  2—12.  v.  12.  James  v.  14. 
2  Cor.  xi.  28,  29.  (2.)  To  administer  the  sacraments,  in  a  proper  manner,  ty 
proper  persons.  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  20.  vli.  6.  1  Cor.  xi.  23 — 29.  (3.)  To  rule  over 
their  people  with  impartiality,  zeal,  meekness,  and  prudence,  censuring  offen^ 
dcrs,  and  absolving  penitents,  Heb.  xiii.  17.  1  Tim.  v.  20,  21.  i.  20  Tit.  iii.  10, 
H.  Rev.  ii.  2,  14,  20.  1  Cor.  v.  4,  5.  2  Cor.  il.  6,  7.  (4.)  To  care  and  provide 
for  the  poor.  Gal.  ii.  9,  10.  1  Tim.  vi.  17, 18.  2  Cor.  viii ;  ix.  (5.)  To  give  them- 
selves habitually  to  effechial  fe-i^tnt  prayer  fovih&chMvch  of  Christ  irt  general,  antl 
especially  for  those  of  their  particular  charge,  Acts  vi.  2,  4.  Eph.  iii.  14 — 19.  i. 
1.5 — 20.  Gal.  iv.  19.  Col.  iv.  12.  (6.)  To  exemplify  their  doctrines  and  exhorta- 
tions, in  an  eininentlv  meek,  humble,  holv,  and  edifying  conversation,  1  Thess. 
i.  10.  1  Tim.  iv.  7,  8,'K!,  16.  vir.  11,  12.  2  Tim.  ii.  1,  15,  16,  21,  22,  23.  iii.  14. 
Tit.  i.  7—9.  ii.  7,  8.  Matt.  v.  IG— 18. 

II.  It  is  plain  from  scripture-declarations,  tliat  Christ  has  appointed  nders  in 
his  church  that  are  not  appointed  to  preach  the  gospe!,  Rom.  xii.  7,  8  Heb.'xiii. 
7,  17.  D'iff(iri»i't  gifts  qualify  men  for  teaching  and  for  ruling,  Eph.  iv.  7.  Such 
rulers  are  necess.iry  for  the  assistance  of  pastors,  Gal.  ii.  9,  10.  Actsvi.  2 — 4. 
Exod,  xviii.  17 — 2o. — ^Tlie  complete  form  of  every  Christinn  congregation  re- 
quires s^iveraJ  elders.  Act?  xx.  17 — 38.  xiv.  23.  Christian  churches  have  courts 
rtimiUr  to  those  Jewish  ones,  which  had  the  power  of  excommunication;  and 
"•li'fh  c'liicrut.cf^  of  fhfp'-'f  rnl.':>'j  jis  representfttiyes  of  the  congregntion,  Mattj 
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that  are  necessary  to  their  salvation.  This  care,  extended 
towards  them,  i'i  called  special,  and  so  differs  from,  and  con- 
tains in  it  many  privileges,  dietinct  from,  and  superior  to  that 

-,— —  -  ■  .     ■     ■     I..  ■       — >-^ 

xviii.  15 — 17.  Num.  xxxv.  9A.  Dout.  xix.  12.  JosJi.  xx.  4,  6.  Exod.  xli.  3,  21.  by 
comparing  of  which  texts  we  fiiul  ihsit  congregation  d'anoics  riden  ai  \t.  .'rh? 
eBT£>Tr  use  the  very  word  ecclksia  wliich  is  uanslated  cArnrA  in  Malt,  xvitf. 
17. — Buttlie  divine  appointment  u^ru'iii(f  riders  i?  still  more  evident,  (-1.)  Ei'oni 
Koin.  xii.  5 — 8.  whe.c.  we  find  in  the  one  bodij  of  the  gospel-cliurch  riiopHK»Yi''.o» 
v.bic.h  include.'!  teaching  and  exhortation,  wliich  may  correspond  with  toacliers 
and  pastors,  Eph.  iv.  11.  and  mivtstut,  answerable  to  the  deacon  tli.it ^j'ycs  "out. 
vhc  church's  charity,  and  shews  mercv  in  visitinj^  the  sick  and  in  pris.t'nci!,— >b^'' 
to  the  elder  that  ru'lds  with  dili,e;."nce.  Mere  dijfcrer.t  gifts,  gjv^n  ta  profit .vdth- 
al,  infer  different  olTiccs,  Lp!i.  iv.  7 — 11. 1  Cor.  xii.  7,  8.  Here  is  ync  that. rif^'tv, 
characterized  by  dlfitTcnt  gifts  and  difTcrcnt  work.  (2.)  Froin  1  Cor.  xii.' ISS". 
where  we  find  goveenmt.nts,  th.it  is,,  ^forernors,  even  r,s  riiuirLES  clenrrte' wcirt- 
ers  of  miracles, — set  by  God  in  t.'ic  Cliristian  church.  Whiie  they  aJ'fc  rcpres*.  iUUd 
as  different  from  ar.n »»  m*  do.'»cons,  Acts  vi.  1 — 6.  their  designation  of  ^ot)d";?f 
meiUs  niarkb-  that  tl,elr  office  is  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  excrylcd  in.  ndir;^.  It  nuiob 
more  properly  denotes  them  rufcr^  f.>f  churcli-membor.s,  tlian mere-  ir.anafjefs  yf 
churcii-nioney.— It  is  further  o!)strvnbIc,  that  God  has  set  some,  not  itz.  ^miei'n' 
77«tf7i/»  or  forer.iors  in  the  church.  (5-)  Ironi  1  Tiw.  v.  17.  whtre  some  eldw't 
arc  represented  ^s  worthy  of  double  lumour,  though  Uicy  dp  nf»  mor^  tiian,n.'# 
vjdl,  while  others  are  represented  as  more  worthy  of  double  hniio'jr.'liccanst' 
they  not  only  rwfc  we'/,  but  also  Icd'our  in  n'ord  and  rhcirhr. — All  vhich  c'ldfi's 
belong  to.the  church,  Comp.  chap.  i.  ly.  iv.  14.  jil.  15. — Kopiontes,  labouriv.^^ 
dolh  jiot  denote,  unconunon  diligaiccj-  but  thv-  cj^ninvou  duty  of  all  gOipeUniiniy- 
ter?,  1  Cor.  iii.  H.  1  Thcss.  v.  1.?.  John  iv.  .■>8. — Mai.istJj  cstccfV: /(;^— always  lu 
the  New 'rcstamenl  distinguishes  persons  or  thing.=;  of  the  s:niic  g^fioral  cKisS;. 
one  from  another,  Acts  xx.  38.  xxiii.  20.  xxvi.  ,>.  Gal,  vi.  10. 1'liil.  iv.  "22.  1  TitPl 
iv.  10.  v.  8.  2  1  im.  iv.  13.  TU.  i.  10.  I'hileni.  16.  2  Pet.  li.  10.  Not  oftly  do  inosi 
of  the  chief  Fathers  in  tlic  Chrlstiaa  church  declare  for  ruling  ciders^;  but  i:\c:\ 
Papists  and  Episcopari.ms,  who  invcyj^h  againstthCin,  ha\c  a  shjidom'  of  tlicia, 
jai  their  chancellors,  officials,  commissaries,  wanlciis:  and  bisliops  havinj'no 
care  ofaouig,  are  laij  eidert,  piopcrlv  so  called. — Indt-pendesits  also  manage  ji\0£t 

of  their  congregational  affkns  by  a  il^vv  of  thcii"  number ,-  "  "i 

The  necessary  qualifications  of  ruling  elders  are,  (1.)  Tru/e^prcty,  .1 '^''/i- 
iv.  12.  2  Tim.  ii.  21,  22.  (2)  Cripacity  for  judging  CaUses,  I'Clifrm.  xil  S'2. 
Deut.  i.  IS.  1  Kings  iii.  5 — 15.  Isa.  xi.'3 — 5.  Numb.,  xi.  16, 17.  (3.)  Wiwlom, 
prudence, and  iiprightucss  i>f  conduct, connected  witha  gf)od  reportfrom  olhcrsj 
1  Tim.  lii.  1 — 8.  Psalm  ci.  2 — 8. —  Tlieir  ordination  yughl,  to  be  transacted  in 
much  the  sanr.o  m.tnneras  that  o^tedchinp-  elders  or  pastors. — Their  duly  in  gene- 
ral is  to  rw/f  ryr.'/,-  particularly,  (1.)  Injudgirig  the  agrce.ablenc«s  of  doirtririe.i 
to  the  word  of  Ciod, — ■iudicially  declariiig  wh.'it  seems  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  to  them,  in  coutroverle'l  points  of  principle  or  practice,  Acts  xv.  28,  29.  xvi. 
4.  Uev.il.  2.  .\cts  XX.  17 — 31.  (2)  In  adn.ltting  persons  to  chu:ch-fel!owship 
on  proper  quabGcations,  Matt.  xvi.  19.  (j.)  In  directing  or  encoyraging  church-' 
members  to  observe  Christ's  laws,  f  )r  the  lior\nnr  of  God  and  their  own  mutiul 
edification,  Heb.  xlii.  7,  17.  C"^)  '"  taking  cm-e,  th.it  all  the  ordinances  of  the 
gospel  be  duly  preserved  in  tin  ir  purity  and  pcpfec'ion,  Song  i.  7,  H;  (5.)  In 
carefuUy  \v.^tchitig  over  the  moral  behaviour  of  church-membcrN,— instrucunji, 
udmoni.jhlng,  cxliorting,  conifurtmg,  or  rebuking  them,  as  thev  find  cause,  Heb. 
xiii.  17.  (6.)  Ill  visixing  the  sick  in  body,  or  distressed  in  miild.  Jam.  v.  ll, 
(7)  In  making  pnnision  for  the  poor,  or  odier  cxpenrti.s  lu  cessiryTor  prome- 
ting  the  spirttunl  tve'/n'-e  of  the  congregation,  .Acts  xi.  27— .30.'  (8.)  In  julp 
ing  the  ca-ie  of  offtMvl'.rs  and  p«T.iti.Tit9,  in  order  to  censure  the  former,  nnd  nb. 
Bolve  th»*  Utter,  Matt,  xviii.  15—18.  xvi.  19.  (9.)  In  regnlafinjf  diets  of  fmiVjjf^ 
IbMiW-igiving,  the  l.^>rdV  »':ppcr,  Vf    1  Cor.  xiv  ?f,  40.  '       '' 
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which  is  expressed  in  the  methods  of  his  common  providence 
in  the  world.  There  are  several  metaphorical  expressions  used,, 
in  scripture,  to  denote  Christ's  care  of,  and  the  particular  re- 
lation he  stands  in  to  his  church  :  thus  he  is  described  as  their 
Shepherd,  performing  those  things  for  them  that  such  a  rela- 
tion imports,  Psal.  xxiii.  1,  2.  and  Ixxx.  1.  Isa.  xl.  11.  Jer« 
xxxi.  10.  namely,  his  giving  them,  in  a  spiritual  sense,  rest 
and  safety,  gathering,  leading,  and  defending  them ;  and  as 
such  he  does  more  for  his  people,  than  the  shepherd,  who, 
being  faithful  to  his  trust,  hazards  his  life ;  for  Christ  is  ex- 
pressly said  to  give  his  life  for  his  sheep^  John  x.  H. 

Moreover,  his  care  of  his  church  is  set  forth,  by  his  stand- 
ing in  the  relation  of  a  Father  to  them ;  which  argues  his  ten- 
der and  compassionate  concern  for  their  welfare,  as  well  as  safe- 
ty, Deut.  xxxii.  7".  Psal.  ciii.  13.  Isa.  Ixiii.  16.  Jer.  xxxi.  9. 
Now  the  care  of  Christ,  extended  to  his  Church,  consists, 

Isty  In  his  separating  them  from,  and,  as  it  were,  gathering 
them  out  of  the  world,  or  that  part  of  it  that  lietk  in  wicked- 
tiesSy  as  the  apostle  says.  The  whole  world  lieth  in  wickedness.^ 
1  John  V.  19.  or,  as  the  word  may  be  rendered,  in  the  wicked 
one ;  upon  which  account  it  is  called,  Satan's  kingdom.  He 
gives  them  restraining  grace,  brings  them  under  conviction  of 
sin,  and  humbles  them  for  it ;  and,  by  the  preaching  of  the  gos- 
pel, not  only  informs  them  of  the  way  of  salvation,  but  brings 
them  into  it. 

2dly^  By  raising  up,  and  spiriting  some  amongst  them  for 
extraordinaiy  service  and  usefulness  in  their  station,  adorning 
them  with  those  graces,  whereby  their  conversation  is  exempla- 
ry, and  they  made  to  shine  as  lights  in  the  world  j  and  not  on- 
ly in  some  particular  instances,  but  by  a  constant  succession,  fill- 
ing up  the  places  of  those  who  are  removed  to  a  better  world, 
with  others,  who  are  added  to  the  church  daily,  of  such  as  shali 
be  saved. 

HI.  The  divine  appointment  of  Deacons  in  the  Christian  church,  is  beyond  dis- 
pute. Acts  vi.  1— 6.  ITim.  iii.  8— 11.  Rom.  xli.  8.  1  Cor.  xii.  28-  Phil.  i.  l.~ 
They  ought  to  be  men  of  honest  report,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  of  wisdoin, 
1  Tim.  iii.  S — 10.  Acts  vi.  3. — Their  electjon  and  ordination  ought  not,  in  its 
manner,  to  differ  from  that  of  elders.  Acts  vi.  1 — 6. — Their  work  is  to  manage 
the  temporal  affairs  of  the  congregation  relative  to  the  table  of  the  poor,  tlie  ta- 
bic of  ministers,  and  the  table  of  the  Lord,  Acts  vi.  2.  1  Cor.  xii.  28.  No  other 
work  is  annexed  to  their  office  in  scripture.  Hence  though  some  of  the  first 
' ^'cvc7i  dtaco7tc,  becoming  evangelists,  might  preach  and  administer  sacraments, 
yet  none,  as  deacons,  have  any  riglit  to  do  so. 

There  is  no  hint  in  scripture,  that  the  offices  of  Rtri.iNG  Ei.nr.n  and  dsacon 
v.'cre  desigiied  to  be  tempora;ii.  Koth  of  then\,  were  appointed  on  moral  grounds 
and  necessities  respecting  every  church  and  pu'iod.  The  rules  concerning ihem 
>3oth  are  to  be  observed  till  the  end  of  tlie  world,  1  Tim.  vi.  13,  14.  No  con- 
gfregation  can  therefore  answer  to  Jesus  Chri.st,  for  dropping  of  deacons,  afiy 
Miovi  than  feu;  the  dnppinj^  ofru'.ir.g  el'Ier.''.. .  .       , 

jRlTOWy'.S  .STSTT.Y    . 
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.  ^dhf^  His  care  is  farther  extended,  by  fatherly  correction, 
io  prevent  their  ruin  and  apostacy,  which,  as  the  apostle  says, 
is  an  instance  of  his  h'o^  to  them  Heb.  xii.  6,  7.  and  also  of  his 
keeping  them  from,  and  tn  the  hour  of  temptation^  Rev.  iii.  10. 
and  bruising-  Satan  under  their  feet.,  Horn.  xvi.  20.  and  in  sup- 
porting them  under,  and  fortifying  them  against  the  many  dif- 
ficulties, reproaches,  and  persecutions,  they  are  exposed  to  in 
this  world,  as  Moses  says,  in  the  blessing  of  Asher,  As  tliij 
daijs^  so  shall  thij  strength  be;  the  eternal  God  is  thy  'refuge^  ojid 
underneath  are  the  everlasting  arms,,  Deut.  xxxiii.  25, 27. 

(2.)  The  visible  church  is  under  Christ's  special  government. 
It  is  a  part  of  his  glory,  as  Mediator,  that  he  is  the  supreme 
Head  and  Lotd  thereof;  and  this  cannot  but  redound  to  the 
advantage  of  his  subjects,  as  these  we  are  speaking  of  are  said 
to  be,  who  profess  subjection  to  him,  which  is  not  only  their 
duty,  but  their  peculiar  glory,  as  they  are  thereby  distinguished 
from  tlie  world,  and  entided  to  his  special  regard.  He  is  their 
King;  and  accordingly, 

Isty  He  gi\'es  them  laws,  by  which  they  are  visibly  govern- 
ed, so  that  they  are  not  destitute  of  a  rule  of  government,  any 
more  than  of  a  rule  of  faith,  whereby  their  peace,  order,  edifi- 
cation, and  salvation,  are  promoted,  and  all  the  advantages, 
which  they  receive  from  the  wisdom  and  conduct  of  pastors,  or 
other  officers,  whom  he  has  appointed  to  go  in  and  out  before 
them,  to  feed  them  with  Lnowlrdge  and  understandings  Jer.  iii. 
15.  to  watch  for  their  inulsy  Heb.  xiii.  17.  are  all  Christ's  gifts, 
and  therefore  privileges  which  the  church  enjoys,  as  under  his 
government. 

2dlijs  He  protects  and  preserves  them,  notwithstanding  the 
opposition  of  all  their  enemies;  so  that  whatever  attempts  have 
been  hitherto  made  to  extirpate  or  ruin  them,  have  been  inef- 
fectual. The  church  has  weathered  many  a  tempest,  and  had 
safety,  as  well  as  various  marks  of  the  divine  honour  and  fa- 
vour, under  all  tlie  persecutions,  which  it  has  been  exposed  to ; 
so  that,  according  to  our  Saviour's  prediction,  The  gates  of  hell 
have  not  previdlcd  against  it^  Matt.  xvi.  18.  and  all  these  afflic- 
tive dispensations  of  providence  are  over-ruled  for  the  promot- 
ing his  own  glory,  and  their  spiritual  advantage. 

(3.)  Aiiodier  privilege,  which  the  church  enjoys,  is  com- 
munion of  saints.  Communion  is  the  comiequence  of  union, 
and  therefore  since  they  arc  united  together  as  visible  saints, 
ihey  enjoy  that  communion,  which  is  the  result  thereof.  I'hcapos- 
tle  speaks  of  a  two-fold  fcllowsliip  which  the  church  enjoys,  thcii 
atuining  whereof  he  reckoned  the  great  end  and  design  of  his 
ministry,  when  he  says,  That  which  we  have  seen  and  heard  de- 
clare we  unto  yoUy  that  ye  also  may  have  fellowship  ivith  us, 
nvd  tridj  9vr   frU'^-i-'hih  r:  t  ?>'  ff>r  Faf/ir'-.  ^nd  ir'it'i  hi<;  ^?n 
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^esus  Christy  1  John  i.  3.  The  former  of  these  is  included  in 
church  communion ;  the  latter  is  an  honour  which  God  is  pleased 
sometimes  to  confer  on  those  who  are  brought  into  this  relation : 
It  is  what  all  are  to  hope  for,  though  none  but  they,  who  are 
Christ's  subjects  by  faith,  are  made  partakers  of  it^  However, 
the  communion  of  saints  is,  in  itself,  a  great  privilege,  inas- 
much as  that  a  common  profession,  which  they  make  of  subjec- 
tion to  Christ,  and  the  hope  of  the  gospel,  which  they  are  fa- 
voured with,  is  a  strong  inotive  and  inducement  to  holiness. 

And  it  is  not  the  smallest  part  of  the  advantage,  which  arises 
from  hence,  that  they  are  interested  in  the  prayers  of  all  the 
faithful  that  are  daily  put  up  to  God  for  those  blessings  on  all 
his  churches  which  may  tend  to  their  edification  and  salvation* 

And  as  to  what  concerns  the  members  of  particular  churches, 
who  have  communion  with  one  another;  there  is  a  great  ad- 
vantage arising  from  mutual  conversation  about  divine  things, 
and  the  endeavour,  which  tliey  are  obliged  to  use  to  build  up 
themselves  in  their  holy  faith.,  Jude  ver.  20.  and  to  consider  one 
another  to  provoke  unto  love^  and  to  good  xvorks,,  not  forsaking 
ffie  assembling  of  themselves  together^  but  exhorting  one  another, 
Heb.  X.  24,  25.  and  also  the  obligations  they  are  under  to  bear 
one  another^s  burdens^  and  so  fulfil  the  laxv  of  Christy  Q2l\»  vi.  2, 
and  to  express  that  sympathy  and  compassion  to  each  other,  un- 
der the  various  afflictions  and  trials  which  they  are  exposed  to. 

And  to  this  we  may  add  another  privilege  which  they  are 
made  partakers  of,  in  that  they  have  communion  with  one  ano- 
ther in  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  supper,  in  which  they  hope 
for  and  enjoy  communion  with  him,  whose  death  is  shewed 
forth  therein,  and  the  benefits  thereof  applied  to  them  that  be- 
lieve. 

(4.)  The  church  is  farther  said  to  enjoy  the  ordinary  means 
of  salvation,  and  the  offers  of  grace  to  all  the  members  thereof 
in  the  ministiy  of  the  gospel,  by  which  we  are  to  understand 
the  word  preached,  and  prayer.  These  are  called  the  ordinary 
means  of  salvation,  as  distinguished  from  the  powerful  influen- 
ces of  the  Spirit,  which  are  the  internal  and  efficacious  means  of 
grace,  proiducing  such  effects,  as  infer  the  right  which  such  have 
to  eternal  life.  These  ordinary  means  of  grace  the  church  is 
ssaid  to  partake  of.  It  is  for  their  sake  that  the  gospel  is  con- 
tinued to  be  preached,  and  a  public  testimony  to  the  truth  there- 
of is  given  by  them  to  the  world ;  and,  in  the  preaching  there- 
of, Christ  is  offered  to  sinners,  and,  pursuant  thereunto,  grace 
given,  whereby  the  church  is  increased,  and  built  up  by  those 
who  are  taken  out  of  the  world,  as  God  makes  these  ordinan- 
ces effectual  to  answer  that  end.  The  duty  of  waiting  on  him 
therein  is  ours,  the  success  thereof  is  intirely  owing  to  the  dl- 
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vine  blessing  attending  it.    These  are  the  privileges  that  the  vi- 
sible church  enjoys. 

We  might  have  proceeded  to  consider  those  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  invisible  chucch  are  made  partakers  of,  namely,  u- 
nion  and  communion  with  Christ  in  grace  and  glory ;  but  these 
are  particularly  insisted  on  in  some  following  answers. 
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